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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CAMPDELL. 

Thv Life and L(dt(frff of Thomas Campbell ; Ediled by kl illi- 
am heallie, M, D. London, 3 rols, 8i?o. 181-9. 

Tins Tjifc is a ^rcat deal *too Ion". It is flifcnitly written ; 
a man f>:cts tlirou"li it somehow or anothi^’ ; hut if he never 
eric.s ‘ Out ! stale !* he must ‘ uiywofitahle !' pretty often, 
for these threes large volumes contain a great deal of common 
]d:ice. Three large volurncs ! why the * Alcinoirs of Mothn- 
seliih’ ought not to extend to greater length than tiiis. And 
then it was such a mistake of Dr. Deattic ; for CainpbclEs 
e.haraetor was not one at all of striki.-.g interest to the 
])syehologist, nor was his poetry of that nature, Avherc, being 
i)ut the rcllex of the poet, it makes an intimate knowlcdg(‘ 
of^liis life, a most desirable key to his poems. It is true 
( ■ainpbell \ias one of the most disMugnished of that band of 
poets whien adorned the commencement of this century ; 
true, that some productions of his pen his country will not 
willingly let die ; true, that he had mingled w'ith tli^ most 
eminent men of his day ;^hat he had been hckl in high 
honor in_Xfs own land, and had estahlished a eonsidcrahle 
r(^)iilation on the continent ; he liad been connected 

.with the formation of important institutions — there was 
much in his career which, concisely narrated, Avonld 4iavc 
been gratefully I’cceivcd and eagerly i%?ad. But good 
f Dr. Beattie, (for a generous, atfcctiouate, modest pcrsoiv he 
evidently is) has forgotten that we have a great many booiSs** 
to rcuid iio«iKH-days, and tln^ unrelieved domestic incidents • 
wdiich might litn'c occurred to Robinson, or corrcspondeuco 
wbicli Brown could have sustaineif without difficulty, cannot 
be sublimed even by tliejmigic of a poet's name, an<i,encuni> 
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ber rather than set olF tlic points of character, ami ciicu^n- 
stances of career with which we wish to become acquainted. 
However the book if before us, let us make such use of it as 
we can. ^ 

Thomas Campbell, the eightli son and last child of Alcx- 
aiidei^^iMMl Margaret Campbell, was born at Glasgow, on 
the of J lily, 1 777 . lie was lineally descended from 
the Campbells of Kiznan, who could trace their origin to 
•Gilcspic-lc-Camile, first Norman Lord of Lochawc, with whose 
name, we may venture to premise, some of the readers of 
this notice were not previously acquainted. His more imme- 
diate ancestor, his father, was a Virginian trader, who having 
lost the bulk of his property at the outbreak of the Ameri- 
can war, gatlicrcd together such remnants as he miglit and 
sat down with a bold front to meet advancing years in 
straitened circumstaiiecs unchecrod by the hope of iin])rovis 
menfl The trader’s wife supported him in his misfortunes 
with her uncomplaining firmness and noble submission to 
what was unat'Oidablc, for w'hich, Tiddcil to an energetic man- 
ner and an honest love of her children, she is rather funnily 
compared by Dr. Beattie to the ‘ Mother of the Gracchi.^ 
It has been often said tliat distinguished men have owed 
much of wliat tlicy ultimately w'cre to the in fine nee of a 
mother, R.nd it has undoubtedly been often true; — in Cbunp- 
licll’s ease w'e do not perceive any traces of tliis infiuenee, 
unless indeed w'C iWvc some of his stirring lyrics to the early 
eficct of favorite old songs wliieh *his mother used to sing 
with great spirit even in the very wane of life. Tlic ))uet 
was baptized by Dr. Thomas llcid, the celebrated ineta[d 4 y- 
sician, with whom his fathip^’ was on terms of greaj intimacy : 
an acquaintance which of itself testifies to some iiitellec- 
tant qualities iu the old merchant. Tliomas w\as the 
only one of the ciglit brothers, wlio going successfully 
through tlic usual courses of eduction, entered upon a dis- 
tinguished, though unc^^equered cm’cr. Arcliibf?hinjyas soon 
away to the Avoods and swdlnps of Berhice ; and though ho 
did return, it was hut to embark again for Virginia where, 
he laid his *boues. Alexander also passed thirty years of 
his life ill this sgimc Berbicc ; he came back t(^ Scotland, 
but jvith a shattered constitution, and soon died. Tlic grave 
John, the third, is at Demcrura, and that of llobort in 
•Virginia. James was carried off ^ thirteen years ; and Daniel, 
beginning quietly dnough in a Glasgow rnanufiwitory, went mad 
about Liberty and Equahty”, and sctthul in France, bold- 
ing no Qpniniuiiication with his family, and becoming at last,, 
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it is said, a naturalized Frenchman. The knowledge of 
tlftisc circumstances gives an affecting point to a line in which 
the poet calls himself ♦ 

* A brotherless hermit — the last of his race.’ 

At ciglit years, Thomas was placed with Mr.•^A^son at 
the Grammar-School. Here he soon began to exhibit^roofs 
of talent and industry which were naturally followxd by 
success. His exertions, after a time, made him ill ; and 
six weeks w'hich lie spent in a Cottage on the banks of the 
('art, amongst the fields and woods, for the recovery eff Ids 
health, seem long to have remained in his memor}'^, as a vi- 
sion of uiimixcd happiness. Dr. Beattie is willing to con- 
sider this pleasant sojourn in the country, as first awaken- 
ing CampbclPs poetic powers ; and indeed from tins time 
till the end of Ids (irammar-school days, he did write^occa- 
sional verses. They arc utterly devoid, how^ever, of poetic 
thought, and exhibit scarcely any symptoms of that happi- 
m:ss of expression which Campbell afterwards^ possessed in a 
higli degree. During his first College !Scssiou'', says his 
niographer whicli commenced (X’tober 1791, Campbell 
did not l)clio tlic eharacter which lie had taken with him, 
from the (Iriimmar-School.’^ lie b('came distingidshed in 
Latin, and Logit', and more especially in Crcolv^ He ap- 
jicars to have r(?ad for his own mnusement, valuable liJiiglisli 
u orks ; we find lax-ke, the younger Sherloek, Dodilridge. 
tSmolleU and b’ielding ami most of the pihicipal poets, his 
iavorite companions. He was very much liked by his com* 
pafiions ; lively, witty, disputathe, lie was ahvays ready witi? 
a cojiy of^’erses, an essay, or a f ative ; and though indeed 
none of his etmipositions, at lids period, possess much nie- 
I it, furtlicr than as being the productions of a tlioimhtful, 
i’orward boy, they w ill perhaps possess psychological nitcrcsi 
i‘or ^omo. eireumsta^v, Avldch oecurreil diA'ing Camp- 
bell’s tliLW^f iSessioii at College, inust not be omitted, lie 
w^s# present at the trial of Muij| (lerald and otliers at 
J'klinburgh, for Idgli treason, lie calculated that he could 
walk there and back from Glasgow', at the expense of three 
shillings, ^nd was of course cnchaiitcd 'when Ids mother 
presented him with a crown piece for the expedition. -Tln^ 
scmic in the Parliament House, Avas one he long rememboT-* 
I'd, nor cmi we doubt tlu^ it strongly excised an element 
afterwards proTflinent in his character, Ids sympatliy Avith 
liic martyrs of freedom . Tlic justiciary Scotch Lords Avitli 
ihoir broad accent and chnn.sy arguments, the Lord Adv^»catc’^ 
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address, the speeches ofLaiiig and Gillies — above all, the (jlo- 
quciit appeal of Joseph Gerald, ending, as it did, in a 
solemn demand of diercy ; — all these circumstances and the 
last, the sentence of transportation, naturally made up toge- 
ther a strange and impressive scene. At the close of the 
third Session Campbell was gratified by a further share of 
Acad^nic prizes.^^ One of them was for a poem on ^ the 
origin of evil' (Phoebus ; what a subject I) ; this Dr. Beattie 
has given at full length, and it must have been considered a 
very neat poem for a youth of sixteen. But when one remem- 
bers,, that in answer to the yearly call, at most public 
schools, many very neat poems arc sent in somehow, and 
that a dull industrious boy in the top form, would by no 
means miss trying fOr the English verse, nay rather, would 
possibly attain it ; we must be cautious in auguring future 
poetical eminence from such performances. The third Ses- 
sion fmded with much anxiety as to the choice of a profes- 
sion ; the young hard seems to have cherished at tliis time 
vague ideas o# church preferment. AA'ith a view to fitting 
himself for clerical rccpiircmcnts, he commenced Hebrew, 
and to this period is assigned his graceful hymn on tlie 
advent ; — * 

When Jordan linslied his waters still, 

^ And silence slept on /ion’s liill; 

When Salem’s shepherds, thro’ the night 
Wutelied o\t their (locks by starry light — 

J lark 4 from the midnight hills nronml, 

A voice, of more tlniii mortal sound, 

In distant hallelujahs stole, 

Wild inurmuriiig on th(* raptured soul. 

Then swift, to every startled eye. 

New streams of gild the sky ; 

Heaven hursts her azure gates to pour 
Her spirits to the midnight hour. 

On wheels of light and wings of dame. 

.The glorious hosts to Zion^ine. 

High Heaven with sounds oPtriumph rung, 

And thus thej'smo^j; their harps, and sung : — 

Oh Zion, lift tly raptured eye. 

The long-exneeted hour is nigh — 

The jots of Nature rise again — 

The PiTricc of Salem comc.s to reign ! 

See, Mercy, from her golden urn, 
l^ours a glad stream to them that mourn ; 
ll<ilinld, she hinds, witli^ciider care, 

The bleeding bosom of despair. 

He eorae.s — He checri* the trembling heart— 

Night and her spectres pale elepart : 
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Again the tlay-star gilds the gloom — 

Again the bowers ot Eden bloom ! 

Oh Zion, lift thy raptured eye, ^ 

The long-expected hour is nigh — 

The joys of Nature rise agait— 
j The Prince of Salem cornea to reign.’* 

Ill ilio foiirtli Session, lie distinguished himself higlilv 
by translations from the Greek and Latin ; hut his career 
was somewhat abruptly interrupted by the misfortuucs of 
Ids family. Ilis father was now of advanced years, and 
ji chancery suit which had long been pending having recent- 
ly failed, the resources of the unfortunate old nierchaiit 
were in consc(pienco still further reduced, (himpbcll deter- 
mined to attempt to relievo the pressurp at once. Through 
the recommendation of. the professors of tlic College, he ob- 
tained a small tutorsldp in the Ilebridcs. Five secliulcd 
months were accordingly spent in the island of Mull ; diecary 
noiigli to the poor boy, but doubtless not without tlieir 
inniieiico in quickening tkc imagination and shaping the 
imagery of the future poet, lie was full of the romance 
and warm self-complaccucy of Ids years ; nil seemed very 
exile after Glasgow, and in ids Icttci's to Mr. llaniilton Paiil 
and Mr. James Thompson, two great college friends — he 
complains of Ids desolate position, and was wont pleasantly 
to consider himself as a second Ovid in the social solitudes 
of another Tomos. A certain 'Caroline' crosses his path for 
a brief while ; the poet is seized with the inspiration of 
hive, a most necessary element in the melodrandc sentiments 
of eiglitcen. At Icngtli he returned to Glasgow and resumed 
Ills duties a College tutor. One of his scholars, only 
four years younger than himself, tvas the present Lord Cun- 
idiighainc. At the end of this tifth Session, Campbell took 
a final leave of College, having obtained during the spring 
two prize i)Ocnis, one of which, a chorus in the ^ -Nl^dca' is 
included i#i his printcclr* poems. Tlic succccdhig twclvc- 
n^oiith nils spent at a small fariy called Downic, where tlui 
poet had ol)taiuc<l a situation as futor. It stood " on the 
shore of that great arm of the sea, known as the Sound of 
Jura, and within an bourns walk southward of the tc'rnd- 
natiou of Mic canal, which connects the northern extremity 
of Loch Fync with that soiuid.^^ In this secluded spot, sur- 
rounded bv the striking sccimry of the Western Highlands,'* 
many of the episodes in the ‘ Pleasures of Hdpe' were com- 
posed. 'Fhesc periods of scclus^ion from the w'orld and of 
silent communion with nature arc of lasting impressiveness 
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to a poetic mind. It is in these scenes and at suck times 
that the more secret voices, the more delicate utterances^ nd 
vent in song, and Vicn, as the American Emerson has said, 
the poet in utter sottude remembering his spontaneous 
thoughts, and recording them, is found to have reem-ded that, 
whicii men in ^ cities vast^ find true for them also/^ When 
the period of his engagement at Dowriie was completed, 
Campbell returned to Glasgow. Fresh anxieties awaited him 
witli regard to the choice of a profession. Law was thought 
of ; but poetry and the Faudccts were found discordant ele- 
ments : at length in vague hopes of literary employ incut 
coniiiincd with clerical w^ork in a lawyer^s office, he started 
for Edinburgh. Through the influence of friends, a situation 
as copying clerk was soon obtained for him, and it was 
whilst temporally engaged in this position tliat he Avas in- 
troduced to Dr. llobert Anderson, Author of tiic “ Jjives of 
the «Poets’^ ; an introduction which materially afiected the 
prospects of tlic young aspirant. Its immediate result was 
a Avarm rec<)piincndatiou to Mr. Mundell, the puhlislicr, 
Campbell Avas engaged to produce an al)ridgod edition of 
llryau Edwardses West Indics^^ for wliich 120 Avas to 
he given, lie ininiediat«ly threw up his clerksliip and start- 
ed lioinc for Glasgow, Avhere ho proposed to sc.l at work 
on his new task. From this time, Avitli the tcmiporary 
intcrriiptTons of iieAv schemes, Clicmistiy, emigrations to 
America &c. &c., his career gradually settled down to what la? 
was obviously most fitted for, — literature. In 170H, \ve (iiid 
him again in Edinburgh ; teaching pupils, and Avritiiig for 
the booksellers. He bad brought Ids fatlier and inotlici f^om 
Glasgow to live in tiie metropolis, and located tlfciu in a lit- 
tle house on St. Johids ri?ll. And now'^ he sa^s i lived 
ill the Scottish metropolis by instructing ])upils in Gnjok and 
Latin. In this vocation 1 made a comfortable livelihood us 
long as I was industrious. Eut the ' ricusurcs of Jlope^ 
came over me. I took long AvftWcs about ArM^p’^s Seat, 
conning OA'cr my own (as I ^bought them) magnificent lyiw ; 
and as my MHeasurcs o^IIope^ got on, my pupils fell ollV^ 
This pocTjii Avas at length completed and having been 
shew^i to Anderson and other Avriters and spoken highly of 
by them, was sold* to Mr. Muadcll for .£(i0. • 

^This, as it turned out, was a ridiculously small sum for so 
^lopular a work ; however for two or three years, (>ampbell 
obtained £50 Tor gvery ucav edition. Its success was imme- 
diate : all the men of distijictiou then in Edinburgh Avere 
anxious to make the acijuaiutancc of the author, and he 
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fouled liimsclf at oocc a literary character of eminence’. 
'‘The ricasurcs of llopc’^ says he “appeared exactly when 
I was twenty one years and nine raonthf old. It gave me a 
general accpiaintancc in Ediubiirglf. Dr. Gregory, Henry 
MaekenziQ, the author of the 'Man of Feeling;’ Dugald Stew- 
art, the lievd. Archibald Alison, the ‘ Man of Taste and 
Thomas Telford, the engineer, became my immediate pa- 
trons.” We find, too, the names of Brougham, Walter 
Scott, Leyden, Laing the Historian; and Grahamc the 
author of the “ Sabl)ath,” amongst his acquaintances, so that 
.lie possessed, in a high degree, the advantages of intellectual 
society. Tlic success of his poem induced Campbell to tliink 
of producing another ; and tlic patriotic passages having been 
])articularly admired in the former one, be considered that a 
historical and traditionary account of Edinburgh would form 
a good subject. This work, which was to have been called 
the ' Uuccii of till! North’, parts of which were written, ^iiid 
for the production of wliudi, with illustrations, arrangements 
were made witli ^Mr. William the Artist, wa!» never com- 
pleted. • 

In the moiilli of June in the next year (1800) Camj)- 
bell started for a pilgrimage in Gci^viany. To us, in tliese 
<li«ys, when a man scarcely says “ Good bye” in starting for 
Hong Kong, and “ aft rccoir^ in California is not a^ inijios- 
sil)I<} farewell, tliere is something very comic in the so- 
lemnity M’ith which Dr. Beattie describes CampbclTs dcj)art- 
ure for Hatnburgli ; “ the lust signal from the ship”, tlic “ Sic 
t(* Diva /}olc)is^\ “ wateliing the retiring landscape” etc. But 
hovicvcr, something must he said regarding the times: it was 
the great ]\12irengo year; war was#going on very smartly in 
Gennany, and j\loreau wa.s appointed to the “Army of the 
ilhinc,” whilst Kray was in the field against him : moreover 
in CampboU’s case, there was another great obstacle to com- 
fortaljlc and successful trav^’lling ; Ins ]mrse was light. Tlic 
poet was well received at Tiamburgh, where his fame had al- 
rct^djj preceded him ; he was iiiti^dujjcd to Klopstoek, now 
in advanced years, whom he describes as a “mild, civil, old 
man.” From llamburgb lie proceeded to llatisbon : .the 
French and^ the Austrians were fighting close at hand, and 
► tlirco days after his arrival the city was taken by the former, 
lie witnessed a cliargc of Klenau’a cavalry on the French 
under Gromcr from the ramparts of llatisbon, wlicrc he 
stood with the good monks of St. James, Whose Scotch mo- 
nastery was hard by. This circumstance has given rise to 
the story in some notice^ of Campbell’s Life, that he wihies- 
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scd tlic battle of Ilohenlindcn from the wall of a ncigliboiijing 
convent : that engagement was fought in December, \nicn 
Campbell had left JlVivaria. The change of scene from sober 
college life or quiet litcraVy society in Edinburgh, to a cap- 
tured city, to the red mantles of Austria and the fiery 
springals of France, to the sound of the cannon and the 
sight of the wounded and the dead ; needs not to be pointed 
out as an event which left deep and indelible impressions. 
Wc would refer to a letter addressed to Dr. Anderson as 
showing how alive Campbell was to the solemnity of tliese 
circumstances. During an armistice Campbell was enabled 
to make various excursions into the interior, penetrating 
as far as Munich to the southward and returning to llatisbon 
by the valley of the Iser.” Shortly after this, there being 
every prospect of the sharp renewal of war, he reurned to 
Hamburgh by way of Lcipsic and took up his winter (piar- 
tcrs»^tlt Altona. It was at tins place, he fell in with “ some 
of tlie refugee Irislnncn w'ho had been concerned in tlio 
rebellion of 1^98.^’ Amongst thl5ni was Anthony Mac Cann, 
and he it was,, whom (kampboll Inid in view in the lixilc 
of Erin^’ written at this time. AVe may mention, in passing, 
that all doubts about th(?aiuthorsljip of that celebrated ballad 
are laid at rest by a plain statement of Campbell himself, 
which Df\ Beattie has introduced. The poems written during 
the German pilgrimage arc exceedingly vigorous ; — “ I'lu; 
Beech tree's petition,-' Ode to Winter," JNlarincrs of Eng- 
land" &c., all of which were trailsmitted from Germany to 
Mr. Perry of the ^ Morning ('hrouiele' and by him publish- 
ed in that Journal. The appearance of a British S(pnukon 
off the Sound, iii the spr\pg of the next year, wSs the signal 
for Englishmen to leave the Danish coast, (vampbell ac;- 
cordingty embarked for England ; and after a troublosome 
voyage, which terminated in the ship originally destiiu'd 
for Leith, ^ making for such poijt as presented itself, heiiig 
harassed by a Dauisli privateer ; remind himself at Varmoutli. 
I’Vom thence, he paid h^s first visit to London. Durinfj his 
stay, which was but a short one, he was introduced to 
somy of tht; leading literary characters, by an invitation 
from Lord lIolk.nd to the King of Clubs, where as lie 
says I met in all tlicir glory and feather, Mackintosh, 
^ Rogers, the Smiths, Sydney and others". V/itliiu a few days 
however afteLhis arrival in London, his hajipincss was ov(M’- 
cloudcd by the srtd intelligence of his father's death, • On 
his return to Edinburgh he was welcomed with nmewed in- 
terest by the large literary society then resident there. 
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lliw actual experience of the state of politics abroad^ (then 
naturally a most absorbing topic) iiicyjased the respect liis 
talents had already gained for hiim During the years 1802 
and 180t3, we find him much in the society of Lord Minto 
to whom he was introduced by Professor Dugald Stewart ; 
somctinios in London^ sometimes in Edinburgh ; making 
occasional visits to Liverpool, when Dr. Currie and Roscoe 
were there living, to welcome him ; doing compilation work 
for the booksellers ; publishing a new grand edition of the 

Pleasures of Hope,’* and every now and then composing 
a short poem. In September 1803, lie was married at St. 
Margaret’s Westminster to his cousin, Matilda Sinclair, who 
appears to have been a beautiful and accomplished person. 
A after this event, he removed from London where he 
liad been residing to Sydenham (Common, and in the house 
which ho there selected, he remained lor seventeen vears. 

We have now traced, with some minuteness, CainiH>cll’s 
career up to this point, Ui:causc \vc deem it interesting to 
watch the eirenmstances, which combine to (fevelope genius 
in any particular way, as well as to e.f amine those little 
events in early life, wliieli so often^colonr a man’s character, 
or direct lii.s destiny. With Campbell, genins was precoci- 
ously developed ; he never wrote anything better than the 
“ Pleasures of Hope”; nor is his literary career at^li, one of 
increasing excellence, furtJicr than that his information hc- 
eame greater, and in eonsc(|uenee his views more expan- 
ded. We shall therefore give his literary life, in very brief 
outline ; passing on to advanced years, when he cami^ 
more proipinently before the public, as the suggester of 
the LoinKvn University, and th^ founder of the Polish 
Institution, ('ampliell was the father of twm sous, ‘Telford 
and Alison ; his domestic calamities were very severe : his 
younger was carriial olf, in 1810, by scarlet fever ; w’hilst 
tlic elder was rescued /<»r a sadder fate — for •that living 
death which tlie mysterious providence of God permits, 
tfie^abcrration of reason. AVe irlus^only touch on this pain- 
ful subject ; but the gvief and inward, unseTU agony it 
occasioned in the father’s mind, must not he for<^)tteu 
ill judging of his temper and disposition. Mrs, Camp- 
bell never bore him any other children ; and after twenty 
five years of unvarying attachment, died in 1828. Durifig^ 
the early fJart of his residence at Sydenham,* Campbell was 
employed in translation for the “ Siar^* newspaper. In 1805, 
he attempted to get up a grand ’edition of the British Po- 
ets, with the assistance -of Sir Walter Scott. The plan fail- 

^voi?. 111. B 
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ed, in consequence of the booksellers not agrcciri}^ with tjie 
editors, as to the admission of certain poets ; it doubtless 
liowcver suggested another which was afterwards carried out 
by Campbell in the ** Specimens of the British Poets.” In 
this year, too, lie received a pension from tlic Crown, of XSOO, 
which, with the usual deductions, gave him annually about Cl 08 
clear. “ Gertrude of Wyoming” was published in 1809, was 
favourably noticed on the day of publication by the l^dinburgh 
Review, and was considered generally as a great addition 
to the poet's fame. In tlic same year, he wrote O’Con- 
nor's, child,” M’bicli was added to another edition of Ger- 
trude” iu the nc\t spring, lii April 1812, he gave his first 
Ijceturc ou Poetry at the Royal Institution. The expiui- 
nicnt succeeded admirably ; the materials were full and varied, 
the critieisin able, the delivery impassioned and attract iv(;. 
In the year of peace, 181 !•, be paid a vi^it to Paris : an iu- 
cidenf which occurred then should be recorded. He walked 
round the statuary Gallery of the Jjouvre, with Airs. Siddons 
ou his arm; they stood together, both for the (ir-st time, be 
fore the Apollo <Helvidcrc which was then there located, 
ife has noticed this circumstance with great pleasure in his 
** Life of Siddons.” In 1^15, l)y the death of a Highland 
cousin, he came iu for a positive legacy of .L^r)()() ami a 
share of ucappropriated residue which increased it to m arly 
.CjOOO. At the clo.se of LSI 8, lie gavij a course of Leetiire.s 
on Poetry, at the Royal Institution, Ijivi rpool, ami in the 
spring of the next year, another at Birmingiiani. 'M.)uring 
this litei*ary tour” says Dr. Beattie, in a note, Camphidrs 
‘ Specimens of the British Poets' was at last published ; amPhe 
had the satisfaction to htyar that it was everywliere well re- 
ceived.” He determined iu 18:20, to take a tour in Ger- 
many : before starting however he .signed an agreement w ith 
Air. Colburn, the publisher, which had consid ;rablc inllueiuM? 
upon his future career. It was to, edit the New Monthhj 
Magazine'^ for a certain period, commencing from the .Janu- 
ary of the next year; and tntned out most successfully. ' At 
Bonn where he enjoyed the society of Schlegel and of Arndt, 
he is^aid to fiavc first thought of a London University. He 
revisited llatisbon J stood once more in the monas4ery of St. 
James, now dc.sohitc of almost every one he remembered ; 
Ami walked over the spot where he liad twenty years before 
witnessed the charge of cavalry. lie descended the Danube to 
Vienna; and returning again by Bonn, found himself towavds 
the clo.se of the year in England. He appears to have been 
very industrious during this trip, and his Lectures w'crc much 
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ctiriclied by the additional information he had acquired. 
His new occupation as Editor of a Mjigazinc, required his 
residence in town ; and aCcordingljr, the Sydenham house 
was given up ; not as it may he imagined without a pang, 
for Campbell had seen much happiness there ; and there too 
had been gatliercd round his tabic, some of the most distin- 
guished of the land : Scott and Jlyron and Brougham, Sid- 
(lons and T)c Stael, these had been there ; and one delicious 
couvivium at which Crabbe, liogers and Moore were present, 
lias ])ccn Hicorded by tlic last in verse. 

'' Theodric^’ was published in 1821 and was but coldly* re- 
ceived. (Campbell was not wholly unprepared for this : “ 1 
know very welk^ he says in a letter to liis sister, what will be 
its fate ; there will be an outcry and regret tliat there is no- 
thing grand or romantic in the poern, and that it is too huin- 
hlo and familiar. But I am jirepared for this ; and 
know that, when it recovers from the first buzz of such eri- 
tieisrii, it will attain a .steady popularity/^ This latter 
proplictie view has jiot yet been lulfillcd. * 

Tt was a])(.)ut this time that the poet first Ifc gan seriously to 
eontt^mplate tlie plan of founding university in London. 

(< was a grand ex])erimeiit, which on the whole, we think, 
must he considered to have succeeded ; though results ha\e 
not turned out exactly as some expected, or as othc'fs hoped. 
We menu that though it has not taken the liigh position its 
uuuv sanguine sui)portcrs anticipated, nor assumed the elia- 
raeter wliich soim; emiueut nu*u had wished it might assume ; 
it eauuot Ijc reganled otherwise than as a great advantage 
and lioiioi’^to the M(‘tropolis. Ollu*r more public names 
have since ieeu usually associated tvitli the establishment of 
this institution, more especially that of Lord Brougham ; 
but it is only justice to admit that an exaininatiou of the 
eircinnstanccs, proves that though the plan may have owed 
its maturity entirely to oiljms, its origin is distii>ctiy due to 
TJuunas ('auipbell. .Mr. (\rus Redding, w ho was Caiuphell’s 
eo-iffljutor in the AVie Mont/ihj* Mvf/azitWy in some notices 
of the poet published in that journal in 18i7> thus ex- 
presses himself, “ The London IJniversitv was a measure 
near and •dear to his heart. The real 'credit of having 
Ix'cn the siiggc'ster of so desirable a foundation, remains 
t.) him and him alone ; it must so remain as long as the Inii-' 
guiigc of ITTs immortal odes shall endure. Thaft he had little 
or ho coneoru in the subsequent arrangements of the Uni- 
versity, ill fact tliat he was little consulted, or not at all, 
about the matter, is only to be regretted, in so much as it 
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affords another example how ill those who undertake any- 
thing in behalf of ^the public are certain to be repaid for 
their zenV^ The writer jrocs on to remark witli perhaps just 
bitterness, that an unfair share of credit was gained by some 
who had the gift of catching the popular car. But this is 
an old story, as old -at least as Terence : — 

** Lahore aliciio mngno partani gloriam 
Verbis sajpe in se transiuovct, qui liabet sal.” 

Such was Campbell’s enthusiasm on the subject, w’hcn it 
was first warm in his mind, that he visited Berlin in the close 
of 1825, solely for the purpose of inspecting its University. 

In the beginning of the next year, the poet received 
intimations tliat there was a strong party of students at the 
Glasgow College, disposed to bring him forward as a candi- 
date for the Tlcctorship. Of course sneli intelligence could 
not f-ul to he highly gratifying ; at the same time there wore 
(lifTicultics and expenses attending his possible election, 
which alarrne^^l him ; and we {\va\ from his h^tUn’s, that ho 
wavered between^ his pride and inclination on the one side 
and what he thought his duty on the other. However in 
November, be received « oflicial notice of his election, and 
whatever scruples he may have before entertaiiu’d, were 
lost in a natural feeling of the honor of thus visiting once 
more his own University, Cainpbeirs connexion with Glas- 
gow College as its Rector was liiglily creditable to him. It 
was cnlirely a popular movement that he was elected at all : 
the authorities were in favor of Canning, one of the rival can- 
didates ; the Nations” however were determined to Juive 
their old poet, and he was brought in by an immense niajo- 
rity. The general supervision of College nuftters whicdi 
formed a part of the original duties of the Rectorship had 
generally been omitted by tho.se who had latterly held the 
office ; Campbell however revived these powers, lie was 
elected thfee years in sueccssionj' rm almost iinjircccdeuted 
distinction ; and on retiring from office” say.s Dr. Beattie 

he carried with him^ the respect and gratitude ot liis 
constituents^ with the pleasing consciousness of having ac- 
complished miicl\ good. He had reformed abnsc.s, re.sto- 
red rights, improved the discipline, stimulated *iho genius, 
apd fostered a spirit of intellectual iiniuiry in every class 
*of the University.” 

The opening of 1830 was marked by the death of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, with, whom Campbell had lived up- 
on terms of intimacy : the poet determined to write 
the paiiitcr^s life and began with such impetuosity that 
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he ghad a lithographed notice sent round to his friends 
and ahixed to the door of his rooin|^ deprecating inter- 
ruption and excusing himself fy)m coinrannicating with 
the external world. However by the close of the same 
year, he had committed the task to another hand, and 
had moreover very abruptly broken off his connexion with 
the New Monthly Magazine, ^Yith regard to his Editor- 
ship oftlftt Journal, though it must be confessed that during 
his superintendence it was highly distinguished, he was ge- 
nerally considered ill-suited for the task. The following 
passage in iVIr. Justice Talfourd's Pinal Memorials of Charles 
Lamb'* presents a picture the truth of which has been corro- 
borated by others. Speaking of Mr. John Scott and his sin- 
gular abilities for the conduct of a Journal, lie says In 
this respect, Mr. Scott dilfcred entirely from a celebrated 
poet, who was induced, just a year after, to iindcrtal>^ the 
Editorship of the New Monthly Mugazine^*^ an ofHce for 
which, it may be said, with ^1 veneration for his poetic genius, 
he was the most unfit person who could bt found in tin; 
wide world of letters — who regarded a Magazine as if it 
were a long affidavit or short answer in Chancery, in which 
the absolute trutli of every sentiment and the propriety of 
every jest were verified by tlic editor's oath or solemn aflir- 
luation ; who stopped the i)rcss for a week at a confnia; ba- 
lanced contending epitlicts for a fortnight ; and at last, grew 
rash in despair, ami tossed the nearest and often the worst 
article ‘ uuwhippcd of justice' to the impatient printer." Se- 
veral however of Campbell's most beautiful lyrical pieces 
appeared in the pages of the New Monthly ; and the with- 
draw'al of Sis name, doubth^ss IcAvered the position whicli 
that Journal had previously held with respect to others. 
The taking of Warsaw^ in 1831, again aroused the vsynipalhy 
Campbell had long felt with the Poles. We find the first 
notice of a '' Polish AssQpiutiou" in a letter of rtie date of 
October in this year. In March 1832, liowcver, the plan 
had 1)cen in a great measure ?anicd out : ** Our society" 
says the Poet in a letter to his sister “ has tak^n chambers 
in Duke street, in James’s Square, for the sitting of the (Com- 
mittee. I •have been appointed pcrmancTit chairman. It 
is singular that, after we had taken our chambers, we found 
that they had been once tenanted by Milton, and that lie ’ 
wrote in ffiem his ^ Defence of the people of England’ 
That the Polish institution did not acquire the influence 
Campbell expected it would may be true, but its actual suc- 
cess ill relieving the wants of many of the Polish exiles is 
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not a matter of doubt, and we cannot but highly honor#*tlie 
feeling which pronjptcd the expense of money and time 
and deep sympathies on ^ii object whose design at least was 
so lofty and expansive a one. This was perhaps the most 
busy time of Campbell’s life ; his editorship of the “ Metro- 
politan” and his “ Life of Siddons” now in progression occu- 
pied his literary attention, whilst the association an ob- 
ject of absorbing interest: the '^Literary Uniorr’ also, a 
Club which he liad founded in London — claimed some por- 
tion of his regards. From these engagements, he sought oc- 
cashmal relief at St. Leonards, where he thoroughly enjoyed 
the sea, and has recorded his enjoyment in some very tine 
lines dated from that place, lie was released, in June 
1831 from his task, the Life of Siddons”, by its pub- 
lication. lie had considered it a pious duty, and had ap- 
plied^i more than even his usual over scrupulous particu- 
larity; this made it a sufficiently burthensome affiiir, and 
he was glad to hurry to Paris as^fioou as he had finally eman- 
cipated himself. AVhilst in France, ho conceived a great 
desire to visit Afgcria ; ho was enabled by the never failing 
kindness of Mr. Rogers to do so, and we (iiul him the same 
winter at Algeria. lie made an ex[K:dition to Oran and other 
places on the coast, cangbt a few glimpses of the Arabs in 
tlieir wilder lif*, and altogether very intelligently used tlu‘ 
short time he spent in Afriea. His ‘^Letters from the South’*’, 
published first in the New Monthly” and afterwards sepa- 
rately, relate the scones and adventures of this journey, in 
1837, we find him editing the ‘‘Scenic Annual:” up to lliis 
time w'c have had no instance of his making iponcy by his 
name : ho had been reiiiarkahly honest in tliki particular, 
and it is sad tliat his good resolutions should have failed him 
in advanced years. He knew this work was a bookseller’s 
job; he says liimself in a letter to Mr. Cray “you will hear 
me much abused ; but as I get '.Li?00 for writing a sheet or 
two of paper, it will take a deal of abuse to inonnt up to that 
sum.” In 1838 Mr. Moxon ]mhlishcd an edition of Shakes- 
peare in onf volume, for which Campbell wrote an editorial 
preface. At this time too, the old poet was engaged on a 
“ Life of Petrarcli.” “ I wits drawn in,” he says*J‘sonie time 
ago, to undertake the erliting of a Life of Petrarch, by Arch- 
deacon Coxe, left in M.S. But after having rashly promised 
to be the editor, I found it so stupid, that 1 oftered in its 
place to write a Life of Pej.rarcb myself.” In 1841, he visit- 
ed the continent, returning in Septcinher. The “ Pilgrim 
of Glencoe,” with a few shorter pieces, was published in the 
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wiiitisr. It was a failure, as far as not selling is a criterion. 
After this his pecuniary maUers beeami% very ernharrassed 
r.nd he felt that he must leave Louc|pn for some retirement, 
where he might husband his little means. It Avas not, 
however, till the Summer of 1813 that he finally started for 
Boulogne, and indeed by the time this place had been fixed 
upon, the necessity for Ins changing his residence at all had 
ceased to be urgent ; for he had received ^€800 at the death 
of a sister; and a splendidly illustrated edition of his Poems, 
published at tliis time, had succeeded, to the fullest expecta- 
tions of either himself or the bookseller. It soon becaTnc 
evident after his arrival at Boulogne, that Campbell was 
breaking up. llis walks became very short, and he gradual- 
ly broke olf all social intercourse, and admitted no visitors. 
vStill Ins tastes did not desert him; Miss (’ampbcll bis niece, 
and the faithful soother of liis last days, still read akjiis 
iv(picst ])ortions of favorite authors, and almost to the end, 
he was liimself engaged upon a little Manual of Classical 
(reograpliy. The accounts of his health hacf become so 
;ilariiiing in the summer of 1811 that Dr. *l5cattic thouglit 
it his duty to cross the Chauuel ai^d olfer such assistance 
as lay in his power. This he accordingly did, in company 
with Mrs. Beattie. aMedical help however was now unavail- 
ing, and all the good Doctor could do was to lend Iiisf aid in 
sootliing the last moineiits. On the 15th of June 1811, 
''rhomas Campbell expired without a struggle. Ills body 
was removed to liOndon, and on the 3rd of July was deposit- 
(•(l in tlie Poet’# t'orucr of AVestminster Abbey. Many of 
the noble aujJ the ennnent of the land paid tlicir respect to 
the memory tlie deceased by atleflding on this occasion. 
A handful of dust from the grave of Kosciusko was thrown 
on his cotlin, by olu^ of a party of Poles who were present. 
Thus th(^ scene closed for ever over the Bard of Hope. 

As to private character, ilit grcj\t charm of CamJ>bell was 
his genuineness, lie was always in earnest ; the purpose 
of th^ moment absorbed all his faculties. This characteris- 
tic, whilst it was the germ of his best parts, lii^’ alfcetion, 
his self denial, his generous enthusiasm, was certainly tflso 
l)roductivc q £ many of his literary failings and perhaps of 
•some of his moral. He fretted himself out of all judgment, 
when he was writing ; he checked and thwarted and weak- 
ened his gfliius, because bo was always under terror of bad 
taste and classical inadmissibilities. Composition wdtii him 
w as a fever, and we may suppose that the rc-action of these 
eutliusiasins or the lack of sympathy with them, may not 
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unfreqiicntly have been the cause of the recourse he is 
ed to have had, toot often, to the fatal recruital of the bottle. 
His was an impassioiiedtaud sensitive heart, and yet not mor- 
bidly or unhealthily so. He was once, it is true, moved to an 
agony of tears on hearing Chevalier Neukomm play the 
organ ; and another time he was so enchanted with a child's 
expression in the street, that he literally advertised in hopes 
of discovering its relations, and being again permitted to 
gaze on the face wliich had thus struck him : but then the 
same man pensioned an aged mother from his own precari- 
ous income, and on the death of his sister IMary, it was dis-^ 
covered that he had continued her an annuity for thirty 
years. Considered as a Poet, it is our opinion that (Campbell 
suffered from being bora a little too soon. lie got entangled 
in the meshes of the old school : and was fettered and ham- 
per'-.d with the old rules and stiff foolish formulas. Not 
that we think he would ever have excelled in the highest 
branches of .flic poetic art, crcablon, character, and the ana- 
tomy of the hcf^rt ; but wc should have had some splendidly 
bold (lescrlptious, wilder and more striking images, aiid a 
general tone of freedon’ from constraint — the want of which 
somewhat burdens the readers of his Poems, as they are. 

There arc two pieces of his later years which quite indi- 
cate that modern taste was affecting his style : tliey iniglit 
almost be put apart as specimens of a second manner. We 
mean the ''Lines on the view fn>m St. Ijconards” and the 
" Dead Eagle, WTitten at Oran." Campbell was himself con- 
scious of new power in the former of thesc*~lie selected it as 
his best poem in answer to a question of Mr. St. John at 
Algiers. The reader wift find botli pieces exhibiting great 
power — and singularly free from the rhetorical pomj) of most 
of Campbell's longer poems ; at any rate of the " Pleasures 
f)f Hope." That popular poem has now stood for fifty yearn 
the test of public opinion. Aiu^i^idccd it contain.s passages 
of powerful eloquence, and of thrilling language, with others 
of a sort of oratorical ^patlios. There is much in it lhat a 
man would like to shout out as he walked by the sca-sliore — 
buf little, wc thyik, which he would store by him and cherish 
as what his own licart knew to be true. Madame Do Stael 
indeed found great comfort in the episode of Conrad's daugh- 
ter. " I/episode” she says in a letter to Campbell, " L’episoile 
d'ElUnore allait tcllement a mon coeur, que je pouerais la 
relire vingt fois, sans cu nffaiblir I'imprcssion.'* We can 
only add, Reader, could ym? 

The poem has one great merit, its distinctness : you arc 
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ncvcjr troubled for the nicaniiig. The connexion perhaps of 
passage and passage is not always clear ; but in the passages 
tlicinselves there is no obscurity. CampWfell had a great gift 
of accmnulatiug images of terror aifd desolation — and power 
in using suggestive language for this purpose. Speaking once 
of a poem Im intended to write, he said “ it will be as wild 
aiitl horrible as Golgotha/* adding in fun but ' I loves to 
make people afraid.* ** lie showed this faculty very con- 
siderably in the " Pleasures/* and more strikingly afterwards 
in the “ Last Man/* the Spectre boat’* and the Dcath- 
lloat of Heligoland.** The patriotic passages and those^on 
Poland arc well known in the Pleasures of Hope ;** the one 
oil India is we think unjust, though difiicnlt to meet as refer- 
ring to events on wJiich History is silent. For exainjile, the 
ininioiis of degenerate trade arc statcfl to have locked their 
teeming store, 

“ While famished nafions died along the shore” 

This maritime dissoluteness^ is not alluded to even by the 
searcliing ^lill. The tenth descent of Visbiifi (Kalkf), in 
which groat poetic use might have been nfadc of the ^ pale 
horse’ ou which be is to come, is changed W'itli tJie assistance 
oT fjdse (|nantity into the tenth Avatar of Brahma on a fiery 
’ ; ’VC, The Indian episode altogether is a very odd jumble. 

’ shall extract one passage from the sceond part, ^ liieli af- 
fording scope to (yanipholl’s best powers is, we think, one of 
the happiest in the Poem, 

“ Tlicri; live, alas ! of hoaveii-dircctcd mion, 

(If cultured sotd, and sapient eye serene, 

•AYlui had thee, Man ! the pil^rini of a ihiy, 

Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay, 

Frail as the leaf in Antiiinn’s yellow b:»wer, 
l)u.st in the wind, or (lew upon the dower; 

A friendless slave, a eliUd without a sii*c, — 

AA'hose mortal life and momentary lire 
Ijight to the gr*fre*his chance -created form, * 

As ocean- wn^cks illnininatc the storm ; 

And, when the gun's treiffeiuWtis Hash is o'er, 

To night and silence sink for evermore!” 

• 

Gertrude of Wyoming** was considcrc^l at the time, an 
entirely sifcccssful poem. . It contained passages of rich de- 
scription, others of great clotpiencc. T|ic pathos, •though deli- 
cate, i.s wqjthink a little stiff and unnatural. Such can he the* 
ease ; a sentiment may he graceful, and yet elevated by 
diction out of the region of our sympathies. This poem has 
been thought to come near tlio “ (.-astlc of Indolence’* — but 

vo^^. III. F 
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Thomson in our opinion had a much greater acqiiaintg,netr 
with the capabilities of the Spenserian stanza. As a whole 
Gertrude^’ rcipiire.^ more development in its story. Lord 
Jedrey made a very good^critical remark on this, in a private 
letter to Campbell : “ It looks almost as if you had cut out 
large portions of it, and tilled up the gaps^ very imperfect- 
ly.^^ The shorter piece “(V Connor's Child'^ is far more 
complete ; and as a whole, we know none of Campbell's })ocmM 
which we prefer to this. His rhetorical eloquence, combined 
with clearness in expressing his meaning, fitted Campbell 
remarkably for patriotic odes; and the stormy element whieli 
lie so often introduced, gave scope for the strong ima<an-y 
ill which he delighted. Moore speaks of CamphcH us one. 


In whose sea-o<lcs~as in those sholU 
Where ocean’s voice of majesty 
Seems still to sound — immortal dwells 
Ohl Albion’s spirit of the sea. 

They iiulccd be |H-aisc(l too liighlv as in all rcsiiocts 

answering our, ideas of Tyrtaian “iwetry. ‘llis general lyric 
power was very effective, but our space' forl)ids us to do inon; 
tluiu rcnuiul the Reader of the beautiful “ Ode to Winter”. 

Canii)bell was a very ixire and pleasing prose-writer — bis 
“ Essay” prefixed to the “ Specimens” has been inneli ad- 
miicd bwtli foi criticism and language. It is now ladug pub- 
lished separately by Mr. Murray in lii.s “ Home and Colonial 
Library . Ibc “ Specimens” ought to have been entitled 

Specimens of Rritisli Poetry” not of the “ Rritish Poets”. 
The shade of Mottcu.x, for example, must have liecn mneb 
ovcrcoiim by the unexpected compliment of being nnir.ed 
amongst the Bards of his adopted conntrv. The students 
and admirers of Campbell arc probably fast dccrca-siiig. As 
It has been saul on another subject, the present age requires 
somcaniig more earnest tbatt satisfied the last. But ,ve 
prophesy that ultimately rccour.se must be again bad 
f cliiSsieM poetry, both for puri- 

fication of taste and for articulateness of expression. We 
aio no advocates lor poetic formulas or for the pomposity 

itself to us bv itseU ' ^ ^ intelligible, that it recommend 

ftand noetrv fl ri / to nndor- 

• ^ * 1 ^ . oiigh iicariness, long suffering and miicli 

Wntal anxiety, even thon.»li i/i,.. n 
even though if come from the nenZr of genius, 

of Robert Brownin- '’^"" Co'outry Paterson or 
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't’iii] main subject of tins paper is one which perhaps rc- 
tpjiros a few preliminary remarks. 

O])inioijs differ widely as to whether a place of Avorship as 
p!;ii or studiedly plainer, than a barn, is, or is not, riioro 
proper tlmu a costly edifice upon which neither pains, cx- 
j!<'!isc nor art have been spared. 

\s 1 am addressing myself chiefly to churchmen, I suppose 
Tow will be found prepared to deny, that the liousc of God 
'*;ould be made as little as may be uiiwortliy of Him to M^ioui 
Ji is dedicated: more particularly so in this land of Uea- 
llien and Maliomedans. JJoth these classes spare no pains 
to reiuler their temples and musjids as grand as their means 
will permit; nor is this feeling confined ^o India, for tlic 
i lLatheu and iMahomedaiis as well, as ChristiaiivS of all iia- 
t;. MS of the eartli have been guided by the same feeling ; 
e.iio in whieb our ancestors fully partidpated. No eoinitry 
in the world could, at the time of the KedbrmatTon, have 
i*rr:isted of so many, and so magiiifleent and richly orna- 
i' ciited religious buildings as England; and still, notwilb- 
'Hiding tlio necessary removal of many decorations deeided- 
1 ol>jeetionable. on account of the superstitions attached and 
isolati ons v^Mieratiou paid to them, to the neglect of true 
{)lety — and •tlic lamentable destruction of ornamental wt)rk 
gc iieially, England still possesses more beautiful elmrelics 
than any other (’’biM tiaii country, and happily inueli wealth 
lias of late yea. ^ devoted to so praiscwoitliy a purpose,* 


" J'^iiciMvriting til 
fur Ji 

:)ia*liing this vrry su 
“ Religion and art, 

‘ 1 11 ; a high<liutliorit\ 

‘ 10 :in inevitable truth. 

‘ b-my spoaks in a cloiil. 

* a ruler church 

■ t'.on hoyoud lay inedilliii 

■ ot iiK*. pruicstuut church 

‘ on t-!fr broadest |)rinci|dc 
‘ gani.ida, persons wlio art. 


*ing I have sfiru ^lo following rcniarks in the 
* last, <m the speech of the Rishop of London 
need make no nfiology forgiviif^ them entire. 
Rishop of London, ar^ essciuially connect- 
ought to reconcile many sceptical persons 
iglit reverend chaplain to the Royal Aca- 
ioii, not only ns a vindicator of art, bul 
'vithout venturing on any doctrinal qtics- 
rc free to understand that the clovinas 
forbid tlic consideration of the snoject 
pons feeling ns well as of art. On such 
• • with llic aspect of art in religious edi- 
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The monstrous atUlitioiis to Roman Catholic churches- on 
the continent, inadcgfluring the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, were neither ^needed nor adopted iii our English 
buildings, except in some few instances of wainscot work. 
A parallel disfigurement may be found, however, in those 
offsprings of puritanic sway, family ** pues*^ or pews. As in 
the Roman churches, lumbering confessionals took the place 
of the once beautiful pareloses and chantry screens ; so in 
the Protestant grew up those more hideous pews which in 
some instances have glazed doors and windows, like private 
dwellings in the open courts of the living God. 

In the matter of expenditure on decoration of the house of 
God, we have the authority of Holy Writ to guide us b;^ its 


“ fic^^'annot conipreliciid wliy the usage of the English Church should 
“ abandon that liigh indiiencc to the Huiuan Catholic Church. It s(?arc*c- 
“ ly needed Mr. Raskin to show, by “ ^ic Lamp of Saeritioe,” that the 
labour and fiicftlties of man arc well hestoweil in rendering the house of 
“ worship worthy o6 its purpose, and that an edifice adorn(‘d with the 
** beauty which is the human reflex of the beauty of creation, is more fit- 
“ ting for the spirit of devotiqii than the sort of washhouse which is iisiial- 
ly eonstructed for the jiurpose. A contrary imjiression may be created 
in the mind of those who are not familiar with (fcclesiastical art, heeaiise 
pictures #ii<l orraments may to them, by their novelty, he matters of 
“curiosity; but it is to be remembered that the regular attendants inn 
“ church must soon lose any such trivial sensation, and remain open to 
“ the direct and eon.staiit iiifluenres of art.'^T-Spcctntor. 

Again in another print the following further notice of ilie same subject 
ocreiirs. 


“ There is a natural if not a necessary coimeetion between religion^* art, 
“ and science. He need hardly remind them that ancient urt attained its 
“ greatest splendour wlieii employed in illustrating the inftliologv of the 
“ (wrecks and Romans. Ihe masterpieces of ('hristiuu art are still to be 
* found over Catholic altars ; and, although the ^'verer genius of our own 
Reformed Church disowns the assistance of .intiiig as an adjunct to 
those means by which devotion is excited, yet s . does not disdain, but 
on the confrary most cordially and res^ettfullv nvites, the assistance of 
“ the sister arts of sculpture and architecture. ‘V th the finest specimens 
of these the city of Londoiic idnfiinds. With re pect to science, tftere is 
** natural hut a necessary I'oiiwctior between it and religion. 
• « ''"O'' kdge of truth ? ' science cannot but illus- 

trafe the glories of (.hristiuuity. The Holy S-ripturcs are but truth— 
unmixcd with error : and he could not hut remark « that some of 
« conclusive, convincing evidences of the existence, benevolence, 

, -and wisdom of the Deity, have been furnished by distinguished nrofes- 

»ors of science He would not enumerate examples ; but the. dving 
testimony of Lap ace aas-'* Whatever yon do. never part with religion; 

» Ji" '‘’•'gion. When von overflirow 

that, you overthrow all good government, all civil rights, all social hup- 
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V. 

THE YOICES.-A aUESTION AND ANSYTR. 

“ How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have ite heard 
Celestial voices.** 

Miltojc. 


I. 

A.— There are voices. Poets tell us. 

In the lone, nijjjostir wooilc;, 

In the ilesert imd voleano. 

In cuturuct:i' amt Hoods. 

II. 

And softer voices spenh. they say, 

-In sprinj.vin^ lj*uls and fhnvers, 

And 'icntlc bird-; nho-ic* tinted win^* * 
Glancj ill the sunset iiours. • 

III. • 

But are they not within the breast, 

'J hese voifcs soft or loud, 

Tiuni'^h ill the mart we hear them not 
Mid the murmur of the crowd ; 

IV. 

iMid the clanhing of the purses, 

Mid hmry and mid strife, 

Jlid the feverish in, the clamour — 
Bor raoney and for life P 


I. 

B. — True, that wc nurse a liberty 
No mountain heights impart. 
And we cra<lle*love and fondness 
No flowers can teach the heart. 

• • 

II. 

*Tis sympathetic thoughts within 
That fill us with an awe, 

Where Cotopaxi’s* crater snows. 
Hush down in sudden thaw ; 


• " Cotopaxi with its dar-zling cone of silvery wdiiteness — that knows 
no change, except from the action of its own volcanic fires.*' 

* PflEscoTT'a Peru. 


^VOLf lit 


G 
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STANZAS. 


III. 

f 

Where ]Siag%ra*8 solemn peal 
Swells in the hush of night, 

Or where the dim cathedral wood 
Chequers the pale sunlight. 

IV. 

But only list with deep attent, 
How’er, where’er thou art, 

And thou shalt hear the mystic voice 
Self-breathing from thy heart. 

V. 


’Tis not the crowd that deafens us, 

But one, whose silver tone 
Arrests the ear, like syren-song, 

And w^e the magic own. 

« VI. 

For what we Nature's lesson call, 

The pregnant heart could teach, 

If self, the Parasite, would hush 
His soul engrossing speech. 

Mobcott. 


£RRATUM.v-In ** Locke's last Summer'^ fifth StanzOf first line — For 
** bush flowers,” read lush flowers. 
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record of the Temple of Jerusalem ; upon which silver and 
gold and gems and the most precious tiijpibcrs were used by 
King Solomon. We have many other ancient examples of 
the wealth and power devoted by tlfe heathen, to raise tem- 
ples to their Gods, of which so many and noble remains arc 
to be found in Egypt, not to mention Greece and Rome and 
Hindustan. 

Some there are, I am aware, who contend that the present 
or Christian dispensation does not require, nay has set aside, 
the need for raising goodly temples to God and to religion ; 
but upon what good grounds, I must confess I cannot under- 
stand, for Christ preached in the Temple, and Himself drove 
away the sellers of doves, and it was on that memorable occa- 
sion He sjiid It is written. My house is the house of pray- 
er, but ye have made it a den of thieves.^^ 

As a layman, and one who coming out at an early ag(;^ has 
spent the greater part of his life in this foreign land, w'Ticrc 
till within a few. years back^ churches were only known by 
name, I may be fairly supposed to have drawif my conclu- 
sions from personal observation rather than from prc-concciv- 
ed notions, or from tutored dogmas of any particular j)nrty. 

I had however the advantage of much travelling as well as 
long residence in France before I left home, and of frc(iuent- 
ly visiting Mailing Abbej’’, Kent, Canterbury and Norw ich 
('athedrals and many other ancient buildings in the different 
parts of England. Ever since my arrival in this country 
I have availed myself of every opportunity of following the 
same pursuits. During a residence lately of two and a half 
ycafs in England, I was actively employed on repairs and 
restoration 4of churches, and in visiting every churcli I pass- 
ed in my tours in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cornwall, De- 
vonshire, and Somersetshire, taking sketches and notes of 
their peculiarities, I was enabled to read and hear the 
various opinions current time when a pcrfccUragc exist- 
ed for church restoration and the revival of the beautiful 
styled of the middle ages, (engon tiered, I expect chiefly, 
by the building of the new houses of Parliarngut and the 
restoration of the Temple church.) The Cambridge Camden* 
Society av;js then in the full vigor of the* extravagant doc- 
trines which brought it’s decline ; and the Oxford Archi- 
tectural Society, more steady and reasonable, kept on it’s • 
useful course. 

However much I may value the Cambridge Camden So- 
ciety’s publications, (upon whidi I indent) still, I must 
confess that I condemn much that has appeared. The third 
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edition of 1844 of “ A few words to Church Builders” from 
whose pages 1 shal^ have to make extracts, has much in it, 
which to say the least, appears very childish — indeed were 
wc to go to the whole length of the doctrine set forth, 
that wc must have this^ that, and the other, simply be- 
cause wc can find a precedent, it is evident that we need 
go still further ; from the huilding to the furniture, from 
the furniture to the vestments, and from the vestments 
to the services to perform which they are essential; and 
having receded so far, to arrive at a starting point, wc 
should find ourselves at Rome, or very near to it. Nor is the 
picture overdrawn ; it is a notorious fact that the most active 
member of the Cambridge Camden Society at tlic time of 
the publication of the Few w'ords &c. &c.'' has since gone 
over to the Church of Rome. It is this that IMr. Close and 
others have denounced, with some shadow of justice, though 
thJy have exaggerated the facts. 

Their doctrine of Symbolism, is one, (carried, as it was, 
to absurd extremes) which no man of due consideration can 
attempt to justify. I may here relate an anecdote bcarinj^ 
on this subject, I was one day visiting a fine church which 
was under repairs, direcited by a young clergyman strongly 
imbued with the Cambridge ecclesialogicai doctrines; he showed 
me a design for the floor of the chancel, in which w'cre several 
Christian emblems, the sacred one of the cross being of th<5 
number. I disapproved, to his surprise; but 1 cx])laiued 
that there was a more cogent reason, against the placing 
these emblems in such a position tliaii could be shewn for 
admitting them ; for that putting them in tlic floor might 
be construed symbolically into treading them anc the Christ- 
ian religion under foot. I mentioned that the Maliomedans, 
for this reason, forbade the placing verses of the Koran in 
such positions, lest they be trodden on ; or even so near the 
ground, that tliey might be defiled by dogs or other un- 
clean animals. 

It is possible that rmiclf symbolical meaning may have 
been intended, in earlier days, when men learnt upon a 
. different system ; when most people were content to be 
orally taught ancf did not read or think for thcnisnlves. But 
times arc changed, and with them, the necessity for so much 
itoystery has ceased ; to re-introduce it would be mischiev- 
ous ; at any. time it could only form part of a system of 
teaching, and would have no virtue beyond it. Main prin- 
ciples and universally acknowledged forms and emblems 
alone, have been properly retained by the reformed Church, 
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which to my mind being sufficient, them alone I shall ob- 
»crve upon. The first questions will be what parts of a 
church arc essential, what furnitujc and decorations, and 
what should be their position. 

It is now generally admitted that in an ecclesiastical view 
“ There arc two parts, and but two parts, absolutely essen- 
tial to a church : Nave and Chancel : if either of these be 
wanting, the building cannot be called a church, it is only 
a preaching room or meeting house.*^ ( Hints &c. pp. 8, 9.) 

“ Next to a chanceP (says the same publication) “ per- 
haps a porch is the most essential fcature.^^ If it be so* in 
England, the need must be acknowledged to be greater 
in tliis country ; it should be of sufficient size to admit 
of a carriage-way ; it should be placed on the north side, 
(if the building be large enough,) and near the west end ; 
otherwise at the west end itself, beyond the tower, if Ujfre 
be one. In some cases the locality may render the porch 
being placed on the south ^idc necessary, but it lias great 
disadvantages in the liot weather. 

The next feature we shall write of is the fower ; which is 
by no means an essential portion of a church. Yet it too 
often happens that the more essential yiarts arc either sa- 
criliccd, or much cramped, to allow of its erection, from 
limited means at disposal; and also what is even lessticcdod, 
n spire. A bell gable is a good substitute, either as a perma- 
nent or temporary arrangement. However, where a tower 
or spire can be afforded, it is desirable. 

As it is orntunenV* as well as arrangernenV^ I am treat- 
ing oT, I should here dwell on the excellence of the tower 
and eiegaucelof the spire (when the^?^ can be afforded) ; for 
if the tower be placed at the west end, and be connected 
witli, or rather, thrown into the Nave by means of an elegant 
and lofty belfry arch, as it is termed, with a good large win- 
dow in the west face high^ a4)ove the doorway so atf to admit 
of a flooring to form a imisic gallery at the height of 8 or 9 
feet, flic nave becomes lengthened, ^is it were, and it adds 
greatly to the effect of the interior as well as to fhe roomi- 
ness of the whole building. An Ecclesialogist of tlie Catn- 
bridge Scbqpl might decry the gallery, but I have declared 
•myself generally untrammcHed by precedents. 

There can be no doubt that to ensure a fine ecclesiastical 
(ffiect, the f?tuniccl should be from four to si:C feet less in 
width than the nave, and not more than two-thirds of its 
lengtlu Hut as the services of thh Reformed or Protestant 
Church do not require so great a depth, sufficient space for the 
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Holy Table and its dais, and for the communicants to kneel, 
])cing the maximum needed, so great a length of chancel 
seems to add to the exppnse without any decided necessity 
or benefit. Still, where funds are available, it should always 
be borne in mind that n considerable depth of ehanool great- 
ly enhances the beauty of the edifice. 

In these utilitarian times, few will be found to advocate 
expenditure upon wdnit may be deemed no more than a pure 
matter of taste ; but this difficulty is easily obviated by ati 
arrangement which is not without precedent, namely, having 
a \TBstry behind the reredos or dosscl'^ (or to be more ex- 
plicit for the uninitiated) the Altar screen,’^ which is 
usually of wood, with the Ten Commandments, Lord’s ])rayer 
and .Belief, with often a centre piece in the shape of a pic- 
ture of the Last Supper, the Ascension or the Crucifixion. If 
thighe well managed, the chancel will he full length anil tlic 
vestry spacious, and the effect produced by the arrangement 
very pleasing. That there mvst be a vestry somewherey 
none will deny, for tliis is another essential part of a church : 
place it as I recommend, and you gain what you want, with 
beauty combined and a^ a trifling outlay. 

In the little church now building at Banda this plan is 
being adopted (see plate 2). Suppose the Nave (A) to be six- 
ty feet fong, and the chancel (B) tliirty — take ten and a half 
feet for the width of the vestry (a), one and a half for the 
screen wall {b), eight, for the .dais (c) from tlic screen to 
kneeling or altar rail, when ten will be left clear space [d) 
from the chancel arch, plus the thickness of the arch or end 
wall it supports. 

By raising the flooi^ of this last space {d) /hrec steps of 
six inches each (e) and the dais (c) three more, the floor of 
tlic nave (A f ) being already three above the outer floor 
i. c. of the porch, on a level with which sjiould be that of 
the vestry {a) or li+3=4i for ^bc difference of height be- 
tween the two floors ( a and b ) : this will admit of a seven 
foot screen (A) or cvci#lcs%, being erected, which will,‘Vhilst 
it allows pf ample height for the vestry, give a clear view 
of "the end window (7^) in the hack ground ; producing there- 
by a very pleasing effect. This and the tow^r (i) thrown 
^into the Nave as described, produces an apparent depth and> 
size which to the eye is more than the reality. 

The Cambridge Ecclcsialogist will say, “ there should he 
nothing un-real in aught appertaining to a church,*’ there 
should be no deception but tliis is an optical deception 
only, and cannot come reasonably within their category. 
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It is far better tlian having an excrcscency ou one side of 
the chancel on the exterior, and more convenient than hav- 
ing the vestry, as is too often the ease, •under, or on either 
side of, the west end and tower. • 

I have shewn that the great essentials for the building arc 
nave, chancel, porch and vestry, and if practicable a tower 
and spire. I have pointed out their relative positions. T 
must now treat of a subject, too often neglected, namely — 

THE NATURE AND ARRANGEMENT OP CHURCH FURNITURE. 

Our venerable diocesan pays particular attention to this 
ioattcr. It is hi it that a degree of symbolism is admissible. 
VVe arc instructed first of all that as we enter the church 
thro^ our baptism, the Font in which that first and Holy 
I’itc is performed should be placed near the entrance ; not 
stuck ill a corner, as if we were ashamed of it ; but frt%ccd 
so as to admit of the whole congregation seeing it. lienee 
it gencnilly occupies the p7?int immediately in»thc centre of 
thc! ?s'uve, at equal distance from the north •south and west: 
doors, and is raised on a terrace by 3 to 5 steps. We 
have instances in thc Font in Stokc-by-Neylaud church, 
JSult'oik ; Castle Acre and Wymondham, Norfolk &c. 

By the 81st canon, of the Church, it is rcfjui^-ed that 
the font should be made of stone. Inhere shall he a font of 
stone in every church and chapel where baptism is to be minis- 
tered ; the same to be set in the ancient usual places : in which 
only font the minister shall baptize publicly,^* Thc degree of 
ornament bestowed on it will degend of course upon the 
amount avajjablc. A very elegant^ font of full size, which is 
two feet four inches diameter of thc octagon, allowing of one 
foot for each of it's eight faces, with its stem, base and three 
steps, can be executed for from 150 to 250 rupees. A sim- 
ple font of Caen stone costs^in England from €5 to £20 and 
upwards : a simple font Ifbre, could be executed for W Rs. 

lt«does not signify what partisula^* pattern or date of font 
be placed in any church ; there can be no inconsistency in 
placing an early pattern in a church of a later (Jrdcr orjnce 
versa ; tho' it may be in stricter rule to make it iu keeping 
as to date of style >vith the building itself. The basin of tlic 
font should be lined with copper, brass, lead or pewter, 
with a plug- to allow the water to run off thrp' the bottom 
by a pipe passing thro' the stem into a small hollow under 
the floor. Thc plug is fastened to a small brass-wirc-chain 
to thc rim of the basin., ( See fig. 1. PI. iii.) The irrever- 


voL» in. 
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ent and slovenly custom of having a slop basin or other 
delf receptacle placed for the occasion within the font, to be 
thrown away by a heathen servant, after service, must upon 
due reflection appear mahifestly objectionable. 

The devices on the sides of a font may be varied according 
to taste ; or it may be perfectly plain. 

Most fonts arc octagonal, some few are hexagonal, some 
square, and some circular ; the two last, shapes arc of the 

Norman^^ and Early English*^ periods. Some “ Early 
English*^ and Early Decorated^* examples, have simple 
foliage of a rude stamp, on their eight sides ; and some have 
shields with armorial bearings, — which is the case to the latest 
periods — but armorial bearings, emblems of worldly pomp, 
would seem to be out of place in the house of God in any 
position, but much more so on the font. In the rich Dc- 
corated^* and Perpendicular^^ specimens, there arc shields 
withT:hc emblems of the Passion on them ( see pi. iii. fig. 
4.). In very many, such shields are held by half figures of 
angels. In ^others ( St. MargarePs Ipswich to wit) eight 
such figures hold a scroll which passes round the whole bowl, 
on which an appropriate verse or verses were painted. Some 
fonts had the representation of the crucifixion and of the 
seven sacraments, as at Walsinghara in Norfolk, Wood- 
bridge ia Suffolk. In St. Matthew^s, Ipswich, there arc the 
Tudor rose en soleil on two sides and on the remaining six, 
under Tabernacle work, representations of passages in the 
life of the blessed Virgin, according to the Bomish doctrine. 
1st, The Annunciation ; 2d, The llirth of Christ; 3d, The 
Adoration of the wise m«n of the East ; 4th, Her Ascension 
in glory surrounded by <angels ; 5th, Her bcjjig crowned 
Queen of Heaven by the three persons of the Trinity ; And 
last. Seated on the throne of Heaven on the right hand 
of the Father.* This font was cleaned and restored in 18 13. 

Some fpnts of the Decorated period have rich canopy 
work all round, and figures of saints. Many of the Suffolk 
fonts have four Lions s^ted around the stem — one at Eimes- 
well, Suffolk, has four eagles — another at Norton, Suffolk 
has, the fohr beasts ( see plate v. fig. 2.) emblematic of the 
four Gospels, cahh holding a scroll. Many Nqrman fonts 


* It was a matter for serious doubt whether these three, to Protestants, 
blasphemous and unscrlptural subjects should be allowed to remain. It was 
decided by a majority that they could do no harm, that they were a curio- 
si^ : that having escaped puntanic destroyers they might now be safely 
left alone. 
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have basso relievo subjects from Scripture carved round them, 
as well as the grotesque foliage and ori^ments peculiar to 
that period, fig, 3, pi. v. 

Several works have been publiShed on Fonts : " Van 
Voorst's Scries," “ Simpson's Baptismal Fonts" and others ; 
but as these works arc not accessible to most people in this 
country, I offer a few examples easy of execution, in plates 
iii. and iv. 

FONT COVERS, 

Besides the font, where the means are available, there 
should be a cover of carved wood. On these any degree of 
labor may be bestowed ; they arc to be found of all shapes 
and sizes, from the plain oak plank with a ring at top to the 
towering canopy or spire; touching the very roof of the 
church, as at Woolingworth, Sudbury, and Uffo^d in 
Suffolk, Jiiid Castle Acre and Merton, Norfolk. The latter 
was restored, or rather a j^ew one was constructed, in 1843 
from the ancient pattern which was fast crnmblftig from age. 
The cover at Uflbrd, alluded to in my laSt paper, is, as I 
liavc there said, truly wonderful : it consists of a succession 
of niches, canopies and spires one above the other, narrowing 
till they reach the spire which crowns all, and is fastened 
by a brass rod to the purlinc of the roof. About ffeur feet 
of the lower portion is moveable, and by means of weights 
used to slide up and down ; but for some years past it has 

been pushed up and supported by a prop when the font is 

made use of. Formerly each niche had a figure in it, but 
none* now remain. The painting and gilding has been rich 
in the cxtr(Jrnc. The original coner at Merton >vas also 
decorated in like manner, but the new copy is plain varnished 
oak and looks very well. The cover at Castle Acre has 
been barbarously painted all over with reddle ; it is tlic 

best example for copying 1 know of — ^it is most graceful, 

light and comparatively easy of execution, but of course 
woul(>only answer for a large chuTcb,* being about 16 or 18 
feet high, and a fixture. 

A good example of a smaller kind four feet bigli, is to.be 
seen in Barldng, Suffolk ; it was completely festored in 1843. 

► See pi. v. ng, 1, in which also several plain designs arc 
given. 

If very ligW;, the cover can be lifted off .and on, like those 
of Benares and Juanporc (executed in 1843-44). If awkward 
to remove by liand, and not too heavy for a weight and line, 
they can be suspended ai^l lifted by such contrivance, or by 
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a chain and weight like one in Ashe Booking, Suffolk, restored, 
together with the in 1842. See plate v. fig. 2. 

I have said that plain^ varnished Oak looks very well. So 
would Sissoo, Teak, Toon or Bijessar, which latter is particu- 
larly well adapted from its rich color. If painting and gild- 
ing be preferred, then the colors must be the same as in all 
screenwork; viz. vemilion, cobalt, prussian blue, burnt 
sienna and gold. The vermUion sets off the gold best. 

The gilding of most of these kind of works is done cither 
on the bare first coat of color, on the wood, or with a very 
thin touch of body color : the gilding remains as fresh after 
centuries as when new ; — Eye-rood screen and Ufford font 
cover to wit. 

I have said that the reason that the font is placed at the 
entrance, is, that we enter the church by baptism. The next 
arr|iiigement is the — 

I^TREET UP THE CENTIIE OP THE NAVE, 

c 

To the pulpit and desk, by which straight path we proceed 
to hear the word'^ therefrom. On this account the scuts should 
not, as they arc in many buildings, be placed in the centre, 
doing a^ay in fact with this free passage from the font to the 
pulpit ; which is an unsightly arrangement, to say tJie least. 
The excuse in this country is, that the punka is not felt sufii- 
ciently. If proper arrangements fOr tlic punkas arc made, 
namely a double row endways with the building, no other 
will be found more advantageous ; therefore the proper .order 
or arrangement should be insisted on. I now come to — 

THE LECTERN OR DESK AND PULPIT, 

From wjicnce the word is prpached to us.'^ TJic former 
should be placed in advance of thd Chancel arch and on the 
north side, the latter e:|actfy opposite on the south. They 
should only be so far removed from the walls as to admit of 
tliii punkas being felt properly, and never so near each other 
as to intercept the view of the Holy Table and reredos from 
end to end of the church. The {>osition is nevertheless vari- 
ous ; occasioned by that general neglect in former years of 
all order anxl rule which has led to so much mischief, and 
which it is now so difficult to restore. 

I believe there can be no doubt that the nlmvc men- 
tioned {K>sitious of lectern and pulpit, ( now generally adopt- 
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ed) is the best in every respect j and not the arrangement 
to be found still, in many churches, of jilacing clcrk^s desk, 
reading desk and pulpit right in the centre, cutting off the 
view of the East Window, Altar scrScn and Holy tabic — great 
unwieldy affairs upon which large sums of money have been 
wasted, that might have been applied to more useful purposes. 
In Braintree, Essex, for instance, the pulpit is fixed right in 
the centre, under the chancel arch, and supported on four 
large arcs of iron springing from the pews on either side — 
looking like a huge spider more than anything else. 

The 83d canon simply requires that " in every chuxxli'^ 

He * ♦ * * ^ comely and decent pulpit he set in a con- 
venient place * * * * « and to be there seemly kept 

for the preaching of God^s wordJ^ 

Tastes differ in most things, particularly as to what is 
comely and dccent\^^ taste is often regulated by the^pursc 
string ; hence the variety in shape and style of this artidc of 
church furniture, often a i)j|pimment of bad taste. For a Go- 
thic church, it should be made in keeping with •the building : 
any style, (as in the case of fonts) is allowable. Eitlier Late^^ 
or Early Perpendicular^^ is most showy ; and more easily 
executed, generally at a lesser cost than Decorated*’ or 
“ Early EnylishP Norman** would be seldom if ever 
needed. # • 

Many fine examples of early pulpits are to be found in 
||lngland, both of wood and of stone. The former, however, 
are generally much mutilated ; very many have been totally 
destroyed, even up to a late date, when the revival of the 
arts of the middle ages put a stop to such vandalism. 

For an Early English** patiPcrn, the stone pulpit in 
Beaulieu church, Hants, is excellent ; the like could be 
executed in w^ood. See plate vi. fig. 1, and IVeaVs Quarter- 
ly Papers. There arc many specimens of a later date, both in 
stone and wood, the form^ ki Somersetshire and Oxfordshire — 
the latter in Suffolk — instance, Greeting St. Peters, Thwaitc 
and •others ; they arc mostly liextgonal and of moderate 
size. The greater number in Norfolk and Suffolk are of the 
time of Elizabeth and of James 1st, together with the Com-, 
munion trebles ; and were no doubt set up In consequence of 
tlie injunctions issued at that period. Some are very rich, 
tho’ a jumble of all styles of ornaraeut. • • 

I recomiffUnd the hexagonal as the best shape, it costs less 
than an octagon and but little more than a pentagon, which 
figure can likewise be used, but it*looks rathev meagre when 
standing detached from a wall or from a pillar. A square 
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is inelegant, except for Norman^^ where it is appropriate. 

For this warm chmate the panelling should be open or 
pierced work, to allow of a free circulation of air. In Eng- 
land the reverse is the cdse. 

Great nicety of workmanship is needed in the construc- 
tion of a pulpit. I propose entering into details of construc- 
tion in a cliaptcr on the ways and means of executing dif- 
ferent works, therefore need not now be more minute. 

The woods best adapted for fine work, arc Sissou, Toon, 
Bijessar and Teak ; the 1st 3d and 4th arc the best. In the 
hil^s any of the darker colored cedars and firs would answer 
well. If painting and gilding be contemplated, any soft 
wood, not liable to attacks from insects is preferable. The 
Nirab and Ber arc by no means bad woods. The former is 
of a good color. 

In connection with the pulpit there is an item the use of 
whicK might not be inappropriate in these days, and in this 
country in particular, where the ^at is so very oppressive and 
it is so diffietdt to fix one’s attention to the most eloquent 
discourse for mij length of time. I allude to the — 

‘hour GLASS, 

Which used to be fixed to the wall bei^c every pulpit, till 
late even in the last century. When the Sermon commenced 
the glass was turned, and its length appears to have been 
regulated thereby. We find an allusion to this in Gay% 
pastoral : 

He said that Heaven would take her soul, no doi»i)t, 

And spoke the Hoilr glass in her pniise ipiite oifc.’* 

A halfhoxxY glass would however suffice. It is supposed that 
these glasses were introduced by the Puritans ; but this is 
doubtful, for one in Merton chuRcl^ in Norfolk has the flori- 
ated Cross on the frame, which like all others is of wrought 
iron and turns on a pivoik. * * 

, , * THE LECTERN OR READING DESK, 

• 

Is our next consideration. In the B2nd canon : it is enjoin- 
ed '' that a cotivenient seat be made for the Minister to read ser- 
vice inJ^ In early works it is called Reading Pue.^* The 
first mention we find of it is in the last revision of the ca- 
nons &c. in 1661 ( see Glossary). Its position I liave point- 
ed out in a preceding page. 
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The patterns for this piece of furniture are various, and 
may be selected according to fancy, ^he ordinary form 
appears to have been a desk resting between two tall poppy 
headed^^ ends or uprights like those of the benches, with 
panelling in front, of from three to five compartments be- 
tween them, it is the strongest and least expensive, (fig. 1. 
pi. vii.) There are many other more elegant forms to be 
found ; that of Detling, Kent, (see vol. 1. p. 225 of Glossary 
and fig. 2. pi. vii.) is a good example for copying : it turns 
on a pivot, so that any one of the four sides may be brouglit 
in front, as required. The Old and New Testaments, rtie 
Book of Common Prayer, the psalms and hymns, and banns 
and notices are appropriately read therefrom. 

The Eagle desk is another and most elegant form. The 
eagle with expanded wings stands on an orb which rests on a 
polygonal stem like the desk of Detling. They are usuaily of 
brass, like that in St. PauPs Cathedral London, which origin- 
ally belonged tg Coggesl^jll, Essex, and was sold many 
years ago by avaricious churchwardens. There ^rc two fine 
examples in Lynn Regis, Norfolk, one in St.*Margarct^s, the 
other in St. Nicholas.^ Several excellent copies have been 
cast ill iron and bronzed by an iron founder in that town. 
Wooden Eagles arc also found ; one in Kersey church, Suf- 
folk, is a good example though mutilated. A new one :ffter the 
same pattern, rather more highly ornamented, was placed in 
Ashewicken cnurch, Norfolk, in 1841?. See fig. 3. pi. vii. 

Some may perhaps object that the use of the Eagle for the 
Lessons and jiraycrs is incorrect — not being according to 
rulc,*unless a litany stooP^ be added. 

In the words to Church^ Builders'^ we arc told 

that in lieu of the Readtng-pue*^ " we ought in its stead, to 
adopt two things : the Litany-stool (improperly called by 
many, the fold-stool) and “ Eagle^^ or ‘‘ Lectern.*^ Para. 
86 and 87. The Litany^stool, whence the Litany ought 
to be offered, and the otner prayers may be read, is a small 
" desk at which to kneel : it is t6 bcM;urned to the East.^^ 
« Hfi ♦ He Its proper place in a parish churqh is at the 
entrance of the chancel.” Speaking of the lectern, at Para. 
88, they sg-y it may be made either of*brass or wood. 

» It may be described as a desk on the top of a stand, about 
five feet in height.” * * ♦ Eagles arc, however, the 
“ most beautiful ornaments ; they arc sometimes represent- 
ed as trampling on a Serpent, and the stem is supported 
on three or four Lions.” It is certain that the Eagle alone 
does not afford room for more than one book at a time ; some 
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addenda, such as the desk or Litany-stool, would be necessary. 

* THE clerk’s desk, 

• 

If such a thing must be had, (though there would scorn no 
need^or either clerk or desk) ; it should be no more than a 
small fald- stool on a slender stem, and be moveable, not a fix- 
ture. See plate vii. fig. 4. The Canons point out witli whom 
should rest the appointing of a clerk, but no mention is made 
of desk or position where he is to be placed. Of late 
years the psalms and hymns have been given out by the 
mihistcr in many churches. 

Having “heard the Word’’ tvc arc prepared and proceed 
to receive the Holy Sacrament at the — 

COMMUNION RAILS. 

Tlicse should stretch right across the chancel from wall to 
wall, and be of sufficient height only for the communicants 
to rest their fllbows on when knceting. This will be about two 
feet six inches, •more or less ; not that they were originally 
intended for such purpose. Hails set in the form of a small 
semi-circle, or of a scfuarc, are unsightly and incorrect. 
Tliey may be placed, (where much room is needed), in the 
form of«aii arc, resting, howeyer, upon the side walls. In- 
deed, in a wide chancel and large church, the effect is very 
fine, particularly where the dais is well raised. 

Altar rails appear to have been introduced after the Refor- 
mation, and the destruction of the rood screens. Still in 
some churches where the screens have remaincS uninjured, 
there arc no rails, nor aao they needed in suejj case. We 
learn from the “ Words to Church Builders"^ p. 23, tliat “ they 
“ gradually made their appearance after the Reformation, 
“ but were not general till Archbishop Land’s celebrated 
“ injunction concerning them. , The horrible profanations 

which occasioned that injunction* having now' ceased, there 
“ seems no reason why^e should not return to the primitive 
“ arrangement, leaving the altar rather to be defended by 
“ the reverence of the worshippers than by so ugly and in- 
“ convenient a ffence.” There can be no doubt tjiat the ef- 
fect is much finer where there are no rails, for the steps in 
^uch case being clear, allow of a handsome carpet being 
evenly spread over them. The only drawback to thci*e 
being no rails is, that aged and sickly people require some- 
thing to rest upon. But this could be "provided for by Shav- 
ing moveable resting stools to be used as occasion might 
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require ; or better still, sucli invalids might receive the ele- 
ments from the minister, at the stalls. ^ 

The patterns for altar rails may he of any degree of beauty 
— a wide range is open to the arcMtect and decorator ; for 
instance, small pillars supporting small semicircular scolloped 
arches for Norman.” The same, supporting lancet-shaped 
arches for ** Early EnglishJ^ Again, trefoiled arches for 
Decorated, with the addition of buttresses at every three 
or five arches, are not only very strong, but easy of construc- 
tion ; more so than “ Perpendicular,^^ as the pillars arc 
more easily turned in the lathe, than the mullions or r^iils 
arc moulded in the last named. Sec pi. viii. 

Where expense is no object most beautiful treliccd or 
open-work screens or panels can be fixed between uprights 
in the Perpendicular^ style, which admits of it ; however, 
no ])iorccd work should be of too minute and elaborate a 
jiattcrn, as it would be lost placed so hear the ground. * The 
framing should be strong and so fastened to the floor as not 
fo give when leaned againsTT • 

HOOD SCREENS. 

In connection with altar rails I lave mentioned Rood 
Screens.” 1 may as well offer a few wwds thereon. The 
rood screen was intended to divide the body of thft church 
from the chancel and the laity from the (/l(^rg3%” wliioli 
tijp Camdeniaiis call a most Catholic and indispensable di- 
vision.” In support of their argument, they quote Bishop 
Beveridge : they say, It is not a Romanish innovation, 
as it has^ been ignorantly called : for the wdiolc Eastern 
and Western Church has cmplf^ycd it from the earliest 
times. Indeed on the continent. Rood Screens ha>c in 
late years been destroyed by the wdiolcsale, though a low 
rail or fence continues to make the division”. 

“ Bishop Beveridge, in^ a* sermon proaehed at* the open- 
iiif' of his church of St. Peter, Cornhill, November iJ7tIi, 
1681, (which church has a Rood*scrc^^n), thus speaks : some 
2Jerhnps may wonder why this (the screen) shovltl he observed 
“ in one church rather than in all the churches which have 
recently Seen built in this city ; whereas they should rather 
wonder why it was not observed in all others as well as 
“ this. For besides our obligations to conform, as much as 
may be, td^he jiractice of the Universal church, and to avoid 
novelty and singularity in all things relating to the worship 
of God, it cannot easily be imagined that the Catholic Church 
" in all ages and places for thirteen or fourteen hundred years 
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“ toffeiher. shovJd obaerve mch a cvslom. as this, except there 
'' ?vere (/rent reasonf^for it” 

** And true to tliis exposition of her sentiments, the Ke- 
formed Anglican Ohufch has from time to time erected oi* 
restored them. Many were put up in the early part of 
the*scvcntecnth century. There is a good instance at St. 

‘ Mary^s, Geddington, Nortliamptonshirc. It was erected 
by Maurice Treshain, Esq., in 1G18, as an expression 
« * * * of tliank fulness ; at least so tlic words on tlic 

western side, Quid retrihuani Domino ? seem to imply. 

1 have certainly seen many examples of the retention of 
early screens; as well «as modern ones dating as late as King 
Charles' day, Sutfolk and Norfolk boast of several very 
magnificent examples, though more or less mutilated. Wooi- 
pit/***' Barking, Eye, Yaxley, Dennington, Uadleigli, and 
Jjavepham, Snllblk ; Merton, Attleboro* ike. &e., in Norfolk. 
TIi^ sale of this last named to some London tradesman, to 
cover the cost of an unsightly in^iogany pulpit, was happily 
prevented iif 18 12 hy the late Bishop of Norwich. All the 
above named sevens, except those of Merton and Lavcnhain, 
are Pcrpcndiculai’ work. The Merton screen is late Deco- 
rated'' and a beautiful specimen though incomplete. (See jdaU^ 
ix.) The screen at Eye is much hacked and injured, but when 
entire nifast have been most in.agnificcnt ; it is richly gilt and 
picked out with vermilion raid azure. 

Tlic screen is called Hood scixurn" on account of the 
loft above it, and bcloiv the beam" on Avbicli was fixed the 
Holy “ Hood" i. c. the Crucifix, cither alone, or more com- 
monly, with the figures of John and Mary on either ?dde : 
some of these it wonhi appear, were very gn^id in former 
times. In the ancient rites of Durham", p. 57, is written ; 
^^Also ab(»vc the height of all upon the wall, stood the 
* goodliest and most I'anious Rood that was in all this land, 
with tliOi picture of St. Mary 4)ii^ one side of our Saviour, 
and that of St. John on the other, with two splendent and 
glittering Archangel.^ ohe on the side of Mary, aifd the 
other on the side of John ; — 

• W'heuiu* that he to the kyrkc conns 

** To’fforc the rode he kiielyd anon, ^ 

Anil on hys knees he fcllc ;** 

Ueliq. Aiitiq. II. 24. 

* I must not lose an opportunity hen* oirercd of recording tlu> 

zeal, sound judguicnt {in<l good taste of the incumbent the Hevd. Mr. 

. Page who chiefly at liis own cefst has had tlie screen, hcnches, roof and 
all the wood work beautifully restored hy Mr. Ringham, a self taught 
carver of Ipswich, whose works will perpetuate his name. 
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The uext subject which presents itself for consulcrutioa is — 

THE HOLY OK COMMUNION «A«LE, 

As these were introduced at the Jleformatiou in place of 
the stone altars which were ordered to be removed, we can- 
not look for very early examples. 

There can be no doubt that according to the 82nd canon, a 
bona fide tahk was required and not iiu altar : but there 
would seem to be no harm in the top being of stone, pure 
white or black marble for instance. 

In early times it would seem from the number still to, be 
found reversed, in the pavements of churches, with the five 
crosses, emblematic of the five wounds of Christ, and of a 
peculiar kind of stone of a yellowish tinge, that altars were 
made very distinct objects. 

Altars though used for the celebration of tlic Holy Com 
nmniou, were iu reality in very many eases, tombs of Saitits, 
or iu other words, reliquaries — but not so in all eases. 

Th(j Communion Table ixfh.y either be placed wi the centre 
of the chancel, and as far back as the screnm, or a little in 
advance of it, so as to admit of the minister passing bcliind 
it. In the 82ud canon [referring* to the position of tin* 
Com III union table at the celebration of the LoixPs supper] 
we find it enjoined that At which thne the sam(i%Hh(fll he 
placed in so (jood sort tviihht the church or chancel us there- 
“ Ij?j the minisitr he more conveniently heard of the communi- 
“ cants in his jn'ayer and ministration^ and the communicants 
also more conveniently and in more number may eommanicale 
wiiti the said minister 

Iu the rcijjii of King Edward tln^ Sixth, all stone altars 
were taken tu)wu l)y royal command and wooden tables sub 
stituted, llisliop llidley setting the example iu his own 
('Cathedral of St. PauFs. But Day, Bisliop of ('liichc.stcr 
refused to comply, pronoiiuging such alteration unjustified 
by Scripture and the Fatlfbrs of the Church, fur which coii- 
tumaty he was committed to the VlecJ prison. Altars were 
again set up by order of Queen Mary, and again removed by 
Elizabeth, who commanded that the Parish provhlc a deQoU 
table standing on a frame for the Commurtion table P See 
(xlossary, p! 15, Text. Again we are told the Holy table to 
he decently made and set where the altar stood : and the Com- 
munion to 4re placed in good sort within the .chancel, and 
afterwards, where it stood beforeP Injuncliotis by Queen 
Elizabeth, 1559. — By the foregoing it is evident, as I before 
said, that a table and not pn altar is intended. 
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Ill 1843-4i! much ill fecliug was created through the un- 
wise conduct of th^sc members of the Cambridge Camden 
Society who direeted the restorations of the Round Church 
at Cambridge, and persisted in setting up a stone Altar, in 
lieu of a table, which altar they were compelled eventually to 
remove upon the decision of Sir H. J. Fust. 

As a general rule it would seem unadvisable to introduce 
ornaments against which a popular prejudice may exist ; not 
that we should readily give way to unreasonable clamour, 
brought about by perhaps some one or two ill-disposed indivi- 
duals in a community, but certainly, it is more than indiscre- 
tion for a clergyman to alienate his flock merely to satisfy 
what is equal to a childish taste, for some questionable object, 
as in the case above quoted. 

In 1843 a design was made, and every arrangement for 
constructing, a very elegant lleredos, in a church at Ipswich ; 
but tlie object was defeated by the incumbent, under the 
advice of the Secretary of the Camden Society, persisting in 
his wish to huve a stone altar, wtTich all his parishioners ob- 
jected to, as a Romanist innovation. 

There arc two appurtenances of the altar independent of 
Sedilia which remain to* be mentioned ; the first is the — 

CREDENCE TABLE, 

Which was evidently in common use till very late years. It 
w as a small table wliich used to stand on the north side of 
the Communion Table, on which tile elements were placed 
previous to consecration, as implied in our Rubric. They 
arc of common occurrence in the vestry of many cliur/^hcy. 
The rc-iutroduction of them might be a matter for consi- 
deration. They may be reckoned however amfing the No?i 
Essentials, together with the — 

PISCINA* 

TJlis is a niche on the South sid^ of the altar with a basin 
having a perforation, and beneath it a passage or drain down 
the wall into the ground* •This was used for eraptyiifg the 
spare wine, for washing the chalice and patens and the 
priest's hands after celebration of tlie eucharist. Some Of 
these arc of very early date, and many are very beautifully 
worked, with canopies. When, we reflect on the solemnity * 
of the rite and the reverence and (Recency which should 
be observed, nye can scarcely pronounce a piscina to be need- 
less, though its introduction might probably give as much 
cause for scandal as a stobe altar. 
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III. 

SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 

NO. IV.— M USING, 

Let the child be ! Yes, leave it quite alone 
To it’s own mystic mood 
Of musing solitude. 

Let the child be ! That mootl is childhood’s own. 

Yes, let it be ! but look thou on, and sec 
The marvel of it’s bliss ; 

For now, — full well I wis, — 

Playmate nor toy it needs, nor me, nor thee. 

Behold the mimic world all ]iut to rout ! 

A panoply of toys,. 

Fancy’s real joys, 

III a bright chaos lying all about ! 

Midst these, but now, it was a>schcniitig 
AVith fi vague earnestness; 

Of manhood’s biismess • 

iriieonsciously a*drcaming. • 

’Tis wra]it, now, as rose-bud on lonely stalk. — 

Say, hath some Angel brouglirf; 

All all absorbing thought 

From the bright realm where children’s spirits walk 

The Angel that, e’en now, in Heaven, * 

* Beholds it’s Father’s face,’ 

On errand of high grace”* 

Hath brought it thoughts;’ — to these ’tis given. 

Silent, and soft alighting, like dew-drops. 

They sink into it’s soul ; 

Jdofresh it, and control, 

With charm beyond sweet m^isic's softest stops. 

’Tis hence that childhood gains it’s w'ondrous lore — 
And learns deep questionings. 

To abash our reasonings. 

Ami sting our cons^cncc to it’s dee|>cst core. 

Oh blessed chilu ! If but in after days 
It thus apart can dwell, • • 

And list the distant swell 

Of comrade Angels’ heavenly lays ! • 

Oh that our manhood knew such solitude, 

• On which should aught intrude, 

Uuwclcome ’tw'cre, and rude ! — 

Oh that it knew but childhood’s mystic musing mood ! 

23rd Sept, 184D. 


AVordsworth. 
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NO. V.—S ILK N T L O V K . 

I have a Uftle girl, and she 

All times, unbid, will climb my knee, 

And hide her face, all silently, 

Upon my breast, — so lovingly ! 

But not a word she speaks to me, 

This fondling child upon my knee. 

I wonder what it is that she 
Saith by thus loving silently. 

Oh, sure, she saith, no tongue can tell 
The bliss that from pure love doth well, 

As waters in some cavern cell 

Where coolness, shade, and silence dwell, 

And the fast gushing liquid hell 
llueless and noiseless still doth swell, 

As aye it bursts ; then, down the dcll, 

Seeks rest within the lake’s deep shell. 

As Heavenly Wisdom, Heavenly Love. — 

Implanted in ns from^ove, 

By silent growth it doth improve. 

And ever upward welling move, 

Until the brook a sea doth prove,* 

O’er which* aye broods the licnvenly Dove. - 
Boundless and fathomless this sea 
Of Love, in it’s intensity. 

The Love, implanted by the Son, 

Adoring aye the Three in One, 

(Its source and end one and’ the same,) 
llath greater bliss than tongue can name. 

Greater than aught the heart conceives. — 

Silent it turns to Him Who gives 

It’s life and growth, in adoration «• 

Veiling it’s We for meditation. * 

This Love, in it’s intensity, 

Lost in it’s own immensity, 

Lmbraceth fast the Mystery 
It cannot know, but qpl^ see, 

Tliou^h dimly still, still •mvingly 
In voiceless cqptemplation. 

\dih Nov. Si'hynx. 


* Kcclus. xxiv. 3), 32. 


Errata in “ Songs of Childhood.” Vol. 2. p. 390 — 91. 

In “Shyness” line 2, for Kisa ikeCf ami detain thee here?” 
read-—*' Kiss thee — and kiss thee — and detain thee here 

In “ Old toys” line 12, and tigain line 32, fur read maint.” 

In line 23, for rinys** read ”riny ” 
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LUDWIG UlILAKD. 

Tho Meistcr- Singers of Germany were, perhaps, pre-emi- 
nent among that renowned company of ilomantic Poets who 
charmed the heart of Europe from Gibraltar to the Baltic, 
jVoni the Bay of Biseay to the Gulf of V^cnicc, between the 
twelfth and fifteenth centunes. Tin's period, eonnnonly linown 
ns the Siaahiaa Era of German Poetry, under the gentle rule 
of the house of Ilohenstauften, produced a series of lyrfcal 
romances which, combining all the grace and harmony and 
gaiety of the Provencal cJiun::os and airvenfrs, were nntarnisli- 
ed by their metaphysical allusions and speculative abstraction. 
The form which these brilliant and tender effusions took, ( as, 
indeed, it has been well remarked, poetry will be always 
found to do, '' in every country where there is much curiosity 
and intelligence, but little 4i<iading/*)* was that of tho ballad ; 
a form in which an excellence since nnapprofvched w^as achiev- 
ed l)y its inventors, the Ilomcrids ; but w'hicli, whether from 
1)1 tuition, or from reflex discernment, has typed the first 
era of every metrical literature. Anaeooniplishcd critic has 
suggested that the Shah Ndmah, and the Mahdbhdrata arc 
constituted of a number of poems originally soparafe — each 
a complete ballad ; in the same manner as it appears now to 
l)C agreed that the Iliad was com posed, f The analysis and 
speeimensof the Heldenhuch {lli^ro-hooky) ^wi^ihoNiheJungea 
LUnI (T^ay of the Nibclungcn) which have been so ably w ritten 
by (Jarlyle, make it more than probable that the splendid 
tale of Etz*l and Siegfried is auftilgamated of a series of 
compositions of which, (as in the IliadJ) the general unity 
marks a combination of purpose ; but of wdiich no more need 
Conrad, or Esclienbach, or Ofterdingen, or Klingsohr he tho 
single author, than oneJH^mcr of the eliminated story of 
Achilles^ revenge. Herder, the German Poet and Philosopher, 
collcfted and arranged by the l&w df epic unity the various 
romances of the Cid wdiich Ferdinand of Castile, the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, printed from J-hc current tiTidi- * 
tious without regard to chronological order. Perhaps it might 
not be impossible, or even difficult, to construct an epic of 

* Macaulay. Lays of Aucient Horae, p. J). 

t Fauricl. Sur Ics Romans Chevalcresqiic. 

+ Mr. Grotc has happily remarked how* very few of the elements of tlic 
Iliad arc completely separable, from their jdace in the poem. — Hist, of 
Greece, II. !?(>/. 
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LUDWICS UHLAND. 


sufficient congruity from the many noble ballads of our own 
tongue.* * 

But the time comes, in every nation which emerges from 
its primitive simplicity, ^licn both the taste and tlie genius 
for ballad poetry is cramped and at length destroyed by 
advancing civilization. Comparative researches, the studied 
expression of complex forms of thought, the lingual refine- 
ment incident on a high culture of the intellect, all tend to 
blunt the sensibilities to the rude impressiveness of intuitive 
utterances. The Minnesingers,^^ as it has been well express- 
ed, Germany, as in all other countries, gave place to the 
Didactic ; for Literature ceased to be a festal melody, and 
addressing itself rather to the intellect than to the heart, 
became as it were a school Icsson.^^ And poetry seldom 
fares well in an age of speculative investigation, any more 
than in times of such prosaic hankering for the ])ractical as 
is the mark of those wherein we live. It did not in Germa- 
ny, as any one may discern wlm^ will take the Historic 
Survey” of her Poetry, as William Taylor of Norwich mis- 
named liis thrftc volumes of notices, criticism and trans- 
lations, after a separation from the country — and one might 
imagine from nearly alttts recent literature, for more than 
forty years. It was, however, just during those forty years 
— from«l 790 to 1 830, that the German mind made such 
unexampled progress no less in poetical than in every other 
ideal conception — the era of the’ Schlegcls, of Schiller, of 
Goethe, of liichter and Novalis, of Ticck — and — not least to 
be honoured among this galaxy of worthies, of Ludwig 
Uhland. 

Wc do not mean to say that Taylor was quite unacquain- 
ted with all these worthies. On the contrary, in some of 
his later pages, wc have some depreciatory remarks on 
Schiller and Goethe as compared with Kotzebue — three pa- 
ges of criticism, in our opinion, enough to ruin the authority 
of the whole book. Of the other^ names, as far as we can 
find, no notice is takencthrOughout this Historic Sui vey.” 
Now it is as the reviver of the romantic poetry of Minnesing- 


♦ Mr, Macaulay ascribes a higher degree of excellence to the English 
and Lowland Scotch ballads of the 14th> 16th and 16*th centuries, than to 
the Castilian ; and suggests that there is little doubt that oblivion covers 
many English songs equal to any that were publishd by Bishop Percy, 
and many Spanish songs as good as the best of those which have been so 
happily translated by Mr. Lockhart. 
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crs, those tender, delicate and impassioned ballads which prince 
and peasant, knight and lady, clerk and laic, old and young 
sung or listened to with equal -purity anti delight, that Lud- 
wig Uhlaud is to be especially lotted and honoured. We 
claim not for him so high a literary rank among the worthies 
of his era as Professor Wolfe has recorded. But we do 
j)rofes.s that this partial friend's panegyric on his cha- 
racter* is placed beyond all doubt hy the gentleness, 
the good feeling, the delicate beauty of his w’ritings. 
He has iigt much of the directly religious element in 
his compositions — and yet there is such a stream of latent 
piety — such a love of God and God's creatures — such invari- 
able i)urity — such chaste sensibility — such cliild-likc simpli- 
city, without sickly scutimcntality-r~( we speak of the general 
(piality of his poems — for like the English Naturdichter^* of 
the same era and very much the same tone, our Lake 
School , he docs now and tlieii tarnish his page with anvjiinc 
and a conceit) j — tliat one cannot doubt that he has a heart 
redolent of piety and pcad??? The world, it may be, lias lost 
much hy the admirable amenity and amiability of his nature. 
For the last thirty years, he has done little or nothing as a 
poet, having been called to occupy scat in the house of rc- 
pre sentatives at Wirtemhurg, where, according to Goctlie's 
])rophecy, the politician and the patriot have swayowed up 
the poet." This is so far to be lamented; for, as the same 
great genius remarked, Swabia lias many men able and 
eloquent enough to conduct public business, but only one 
poet like Uhland." 

Such is the man to the development of whoso genius, as 
far as our slender appliances and slenderer powers admit, we 
shall, devott some pages ; sincerely trusting that we shall 
render no unacceptable service to many of oiir readers, 
if we can succeed in transposing even a very mode- 
rate portion of the kindliness of our author. We have 
constructed our versiows * with a design to make them, 
on Jthc whole, as correct tiganscripts of the original 
letter and spirit, as under all tlic limitations we have 
imposed on ourselves, we arc able to do. But# translation, 


* ‘* I could write of him through whole i>.'»gcs, and yef not praise him 
thoroughly to^y own satisfaction for his patriotism, his love oi mankind,^ 
his noble nature, and all the beautiful ipialities of his rharactcr. Never 
has a man been so universally beloved and revered in Germany ; and I 
never read or heard his name mentioned, without demonstrations of resjieet, 
and declarations of sincerest affection." 
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at best, is but a very imperfect means of representing geni- 
us ; and although we are persuaded that the restrictions un- 
der which wc have laboured are necessary ; still they are 
severe, and we ave well aware have constrained us to many 
inelegancies, and rhythms which will often fall unpleasantly 
on such “ limates et teretes avres^^ as we may well be proud 
to know they will be submitted to. And so, in extenuation, 
wc may be allowed to say that we have endeavoured to ac- 
complish a correct syllabatioii of the exact metres of the 
original, without any violent mutation of its to^e and lan- 
guage. And this wc believe all who will attempt similar 
operations on the metres of IJhlaud will find practicable on- 
ly by a sacrifice of some elegance. For a very large portion 
of his w ritings arc composed in the redondUfia, and other 
trochaic measures ; — and it is well known that the English 
language, from a deficiency of final-vowel syllables, docs not 
casiiy*take a trochaic accentuation. However, believing with 
Sismondi that the structure of verse, that mechanical part 
of poetry, is wngnlarly connccted^^^y some secret and mys- 
terious associations, with our feelings and our emotions, and 
with all that speaks to our hearts, wc have considered that, 
upon the whole, the meHiod we have adopted may be that 
whereby wc shall do least violence to the contour of our poet. 

Wliat/jerraan minstrelsy had grown to be, between the 
decline of minnesong, and its revival under Frederic the 
Great, — what were the trite apologues ;ind laboured morali- 
ties with which the heavy reign of the emergent understand- 
ing supplanted the gentler dynasty of tlie fancy, may be 
learned from the elegant allegorical ballad with whieJu we 
open our specimens,* 


A Legend. 


The legend of the lady 
Can .scarce be strange to you, 

Who deep in green-wood slumbered 
Some hundred summers through;* 
This wondrous lady’s title 
May somewhat stranger he ; 

* For 4 but lately heard it: — 

’Tis German Poesy}’ 


Two mighty fays approached her 
Avehild, like princess fair ; 
They^haltcd at licr cradle 
With birthday ])rcspiits rare, t 
And nimbly spake the first one, 

“ lla, Pate ! but smile on me ; 
For I with prick of spindle 
(live timely end to thge.” 


* In this pocui^ and this alone, we liavo heen compelled to a slight 
metrical liberty. Fimiing it impracticable to construct a version so literd 
as we wish, with two rhymes in i;very alexandrine couplet, we have omit- 
ted the cacsural asayllabation which has plaec in the original. 
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Then straightway spake the second, 
“ Ha, Babe I but smile on me ; 

To heal her mortal puncture 
I bear the spell to thee ; 

And thus my spell shall guard thcc ; 
Thy slumbers pleasant make 
Till, past four liuudrcd summers, 

A prince’s son thee wake.” 

I" he re was a solemn mandate 
Proclaimed the kingdom through ; 
In every street *tu as posted. 

It menaced death tin: due 
Of him who kept a sjnndle ; — 

** liCt each deliver — 

To bum them in tht? market 
Our niyal pleasure is.” 

So this fair babe’s instnictiou. 

Of formal prescri])t bare, 

Was not in musty chamber. 

As erst where spindles were ; 

No ! but in bowers of roses, 

In forests fresh and cold, 

Slui olied with buxom comrades 
Iter [)astimcs free and bold. 

And when advanced to woman 
She wss of fairest hue. 

With dovving golden tresses 
A?jd r.\ 1C of tleepest blue, 
ibser«N*t in gait and gesture. 

In eonvei’se frank and free, 
Aud^deft at every hdjour 

But j?i>iiidle-vvork was she. 

* • 

• 

Her gentle service never 
Of stattdy kuiglits did lack, 
Heinrich of (Iftcrdingcn, 

Wolfram of Esehelhach ; , 

They went in steel and iron, • 
They bore the harp of gold ; — 

All glorious w'as the princess 
Such vassals who enrolled. 

Their arm w'as ever ready 
Or lance or ^'ord to raise ; 

They honoured gentle Indies, 

They chanted rival lays, 

They chanted flJve celestial. 

And heroes mettle gay, 

Tile bliss of gentle amours. 

The jdoiisant bloom of May. 


The walls of ancient cities 
Responsive echoes rang ; 

The burgli^r and the peasant 
Arose and blithely sang ; 

And%ang the merry shepherd 
Amid the clouds who looms ; 

And pealed a mellow measure 
Within the mine’s deep wombs. 

The stars, one eve of May-tide, 
Were blinking wondrous bright, 
And all to meet our lady 
U])on the turret’s height ; 

The roof she nimbly mounted, 
That fair one, all alone ; 

When lo ! from out a chamber 
A lamp’s sad glimmer shone. 

A crone with snowy tresses ^ 
There fast her distaff span, • 
For nothing had she heard of 
The solemn spindlt^ ban ; 

And as our lad;j never 
Had seen such art till now*, 

This beldame’s room she entered 
W’ith*^‘ })ry thee who art thou ?” 

•*' My little love,” she aniivcrcd, 

I Chset-Musc am bight ; 

For ne’er from murky study 
I wander forth to light ; 

I love the homely settle 
Where I my distaff ply ; 

And spins old blind grimalkin 
Upon my lap hard-by. 

• 

Long, long didactic poems 
I spill witli steady zeal ; 

And flaxen old heroics 
I ffllip off my wheel ; 

Grimalkin mews tlic Tragic, 

IJie ode my axle creaks ; 
lis fafec to make you caper 
Whene’er my spimlli^ speaks.” 

The lady ]>ale(! at hearing 
The name of spindle dropped ; 
Away away she rattled, 

Behind Jhc spindle ha])pod ; 

And oil the mouldered threshold 
As down the lady tripped. 

Tin*, spindle pressed upon Iut 
A mi in her heel it slippeil ! 
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At greeting- time of morning 
What cause had all to weep ! 

They could no more arotse her. 
She slept a charmed sleep : 

In knightly hall was ready * 
The couch she long must press ; 
The cloth of gold w^as o*er it. 

And roses numberless ! 

So, richly dight, the lady 
Reposed her in the hall ; 

And soon an equal slumber 
Entranced her vassals all . 

A time in dreams the minstrels 
Awoke a joyless lay ; 

Till in the castle’s chambers 
The last note died aw'ay. 

Still in her closet, early 
The j>14 dame span, and late ; 

And span in every cranny 
The spiders, small and great ; 
And span the hti^'s and briars 
Where erst was prince’s room ; 
And span athwart the heavens 
Vast clouds of raven gloom. , 

But, past four hundred summers, 
There rod^ a princely wight 
With troops of forest-rangers . 
Adown a wood-clad height ; 

Why o’er the lofty forest, 

Doth top the tower of gray 
And battlement entangled 
In yon so strange array?” 

A greybeard with a spindle 
Before him straight did wend ; — 
** Illustrious Prince, your favour, 

I pray ray words attend ; 

The cannibals romantic 
Carouse within this wall ; 

Fiends who with blade barbaric ^ 
Can butcher great and small 


Still drew the prince Mventuro us. 
By three stout jagers backed. 

And to the castle ward-mote 
• A way their falchions hacked ; 

The bridge was wimbly lowered. 
The portals open flew, 

And ere another second 
A pricket sprang in view. 


For in the palace chambers 
Grew bush and brake renewed^ 

And thousand flnehes carolled 
Within that w ild green-wood : 

No more the jagers tarried. 

But lustily they make 
For where a columned portal 
Appeared beyond the brake. 

And lay tw o giants sleeping 
Before that columned door, 

Who crossed upon their bosoms 
Their glcamy halberds bore 
In concert all the jagers 
A dauntless foray led. 

Until with step iiiiblenchiiig 
The spacious hall they tread. 

And there, in lofty niches, 

Lay many a tired maid. 

Each next a knight in armour, 

Who golden harp had played. 

Eiich tigurc bore it proudly 
Though mute and locked their cync; 
They seemed scpuh^hral statues 
That o’er old tombs recline. 

But in the midst there glinted 
In cloth of gold arrayed 
A couch where, richly tired, 
Reposed a, beauteous inai<l ; 

With wreaths of freshest roses 
W as clad this maiden meek. 

And played a mellow rose-hue 
About her mouth and check. • 

c 

The prince’s son, to father 
If lived the image yet, 

With kiss npproaciied her mihl 
mouth. 

Ami, as her lips his met, 

.Slic<ivcs !” he cried with rapture; 
“ Her breath is sweet and waj^in.” 
She started in her slumber, 

And clasped him in her arm. 

And off her lovely forehead 
The golden locks she rtircw ; 

And heaved in sw-eet airiazemcnt 
Her cync of lustrous blue ; 

And then in all the niches 
Awoke both knight and maid. 

And through the spacious palace 
The ancient chorus played. 
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A ruddy morn and golden 
Hath brought us in the May, 

The prince stepped witli his charmer 
From forest-night away ; 

The inastcr-singcrs chanted 
\ measure ])roud and strong ; 

They seemed like giant spirits 
Of strange and wondrous song. 


The valley steeped in slumber 
Woke to their pleasant lore ; 

Aiul who vfithin his bosom 
A spark of youth yet bore 
Dee|f-8tirred, the jubel sounded ; 

“ Thanked this bright morn shall be 
Which thee to us restorcth, 

Thou German Poesy."" 


Still sits the crone, as ever. 

Within her murky cell. 

And patters down the rain where 
Its shrunken shingles fell ; 

But as their fall has lamed her, 

She spirulle-w’ork must cease ; 

Then mercy grant till Hooinsday 
That she repose in peace. 

Wc liave selected this allegory rather as a lively and per- 
tinent description of historical eras to which we haw had 
occasion to refer, than for its artistic merit, or for any illus- 
tration it aflbrds of IJhki-»d's revival of the maimer of the 
Minnesingers. It is playful and correct, ar^d wc think, to a 
(iermau car, which naturally loves the rehearsal of recent 
progress most Iionourablc to the national genius, will both 
account for, and sustain the general popularity which l.’h- 
land has in his native land; whore wc find from the copy be- 
fore ns, that ten years ago, his works liad rcachecr the ele- 
venth edition. But as a pure olfspriiig of the fancy, it 
seems to us far surpassed by the next little ballad which we 
present — which, in the original, wc conceive to combine 
high^ excellencies in the four grand elements of the bcauti- 
fulin poetry ; form, proportion, feeling, and sound. 

The WiiEATii. 


A ramd there was in meadow bright 
A-gathering tlowers of various luy. 
Ami straight from greenwood ^ame 
iu sight 

A lady fair to view ; 

And tt) the maid tripped cheerily. 
And cast a wreath upon her hair ; — 
“ It blooms ndt, but will bloomingbe, 
Then cease to wear it ne’er !” 

And when the malfl to wo man grew, 
And roamed the summer moon beneath, 
And from her cyiie fell sweet, soft dew, 
Theu burgeoned forth the wreath. 


And when, at length, her bride- 
groom bland 

She inly locked with yielded arm, 
Djd instant fcom the bud expaud 
A flBwer of wondrous charm. 

A pleasant child was nursled sopii . 
Upon her breast right motherly ; 

And then, within the green festoon, 
You golden fruit might see. 

I 

And when, alas, licr Love was laid 
In dusky deep of cluurchyard drear. 
The wreath her tangled hair arrayed 
In yellow leaf and sere. 
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And soon she slumbered, blanched in death ; 

Yet still the treasured boon she wore 
And woi^lered all to see the wreath 
Doth fruit and blossom bore. 

• 

As we have before alluded to the impression we receive 
of Uhland's piety and fervour, from the tone of his poems, 
we shall here, perhaps, not improperly insert two short pieces 
in which tlic religious element is more marked than is usual 
in his writings. 

The Poor Man’s Song. 


I am a very poor old man 
And all alone I go. 

Time was when I right cheerily 
With joyous heart did glow. 

While lived I with my parents dear 
A iiappy child was I ; — 

Dut bitter grief my portion is, 

Now in the ground they lie. 

I see the rich man’s garden bloom, 

I sec the golden grain 
But mine’s a very fruitless way 
Beset with toil and pain. 

Yet lingeifl with grief subdued 
Where merry mortals swarm ; 

I greet them each " good morning, 
Sir,” 

With right good will and warm. 


Ob Go(tmy King ! Thou leavest me 
Not all withouten mirth ; 

A comfort sweet for all the world 
Distils from heaven to earth. 

There’s not a hamlet but doth rise 
Thy holy temple there ; 

The orgau and the choral song 
•be tuned for every ear ; 

And shine the sun the moon the 
stars 

Suffused with love, for me ; 

And when the evening curfew tolls 
Discourse I, Lord, with Thee. 

To all the good, sublime reveals 
Itself tin- pleasure-hall ; 

There sit I dowm iii raiment gay, 
Aud keep my carnival. 


The Nun’s Hymn. 


Ye sisters holy I rise supernal * 

To highest heaven, in pure desire, 
Aud to the cloud’s bright path aspire; 
There shines the sun in purest 
spleudour ; 

And wc in spring-tide joy will render 
Our hymn to Thee, Thou Love eter- 
nal! • • 

, Tho^^gh ever/ tender flower must 
pensh, • 

The warmth of earth no more to 
share, 

< Thy vernal beauty fadeth ne’er. 
Thou art our bosoms’ Bounty stable. 
The quenchless Flame which we arc 
able 

In hearts, on altar, aye to cherish. 


Thou earnest dowfi. Thou Bliss 
abounding ; 

Thou laughinglay’st, a heavenly Child 
In arm of Virgin swjet and mild ! 
And on Thy radiant eye she beamed 
Alidilraiik their glow divine, till 
seemed 

Tby Glory’s self herself surroilnding. 

Thou wouldest with compassion godly 
For us on cross Tliiuc arms ex- 
pand : — • 

Then spake the storm, then groan- 
ed the land, [ye ; 

Approach, approach, where’er repose 
Ye dead! your graves* dark gate 
unclose ye; [broadly. 

His arms to meet you spreads He 
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Oh marvel dear ! Oh love entrancing ! 

If this life be but sleep for me, ^ 

ril anxious dream of nope but Thee! 

And so shall 1 awahe fr#m sorrow, 

And, lost in Thee, effulgence borrow, 

Like sunbeams from the full orb glancing 

We will now proceed to that class of Uhland^s poems on 
which we conceive his reputation is best established — his 
revivals of Troubadour ministrelsy. From these, in our pre- 
sent number, we sliall extract pretty liberally ; hoping next 
month to give a more general notion of the variety of styles 
in which he has been more or less successful. The first three 
of the poems which follow arc in that peculiar trochaic flow 
wliicli the Spanish and Portuguese minstrels generally em- 
ployed in their romances, songs and dramatic dialogues, 
technically known as the “ redondUlia the laws of •which 
have been accurately defined by Sismondi in his dissertation 
on the Literature of the •Troubadours. They, are selected 
from a series of five ballads described collectively as The 
Loves of the Poets the two now omitted from their greater 
length we may perhaps find a future* occasion of presenting 
to our readers. 


Durand. 


Straight for Balbi’s lofty castle, 
Blendiug music, Durand bieth ; 

Full his breast of pleasant enrols, 
Now tfie happy goal he niglictb. 
From aloft, a*^cntlc maiden 
To bis lute’s eSpbunting measure, 
Downward gazing, inly breathing, 
Listens mute with glow of pleasure. 
Neath the palace linden’s shadow 
Hath his ehaiint begun already, 
There be sings in accents mcllo^v * 
Lays the sweetest ever made he. 
Sees bf now from roof and lattice 
Many a flowrct friendly bendeth ; 
But the lady of his lyrics 
Now no more Ids gaze attcudeth : 
And there pas^s from the palace 
One who whispers broken-hearted 
Harrow not the dead’s composure ; 
Lady Blanca hathj3eparted.” 

Ere thc youthfitl minstrel, Durand 
Hath a word of answer spoken, 

Ah ! his eyes arc dimmed already. 


Ah ! his very heart is broken. 

Yonder in the castle cha|»el. 

Where .arc countless fiamheaux light- 
ed. 

Where the gentlcmaiden rests, 
Dead,%ithbiooiningchapletsdighted, 
Seizes there the people all 
Fright, and stare, and glad amaze- 
ment, 

For they see the Lady Blanca 
Heaving from her cold encasement. 
From her deep and death-like slum- 
ber • 

Blossoming she reappearcth ; 
Steppeth forth in cerefneut sheet, 

W^ hieh like bride’s army she wxar- 
eth, 

Wissing naught of the .adventure, 
Yet to dreamy j>hantoms clinging, 
Fondly asks the geijtlc maid, 

** Hath not Durand here been sing- 
ing ?” 

Durand here hath sung indeed, 
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lUit his singiiijr nil is over ; 

11(7 the (lenct Imth reawakened ; 
Him from death shall nodh recover. 
To the land of the transfigured^ 
Lately reawaked, he bore him ; 
Fondly there he seeks the mistress 


Who, he deems, hath goncbcforehiin ; 
That ’tis Heaven which spreads 
around him 

Hy the spangled halls he wisscs ; 
Yet with passion, Blanca ! Blanca ! 
Calls he through those desert blisses. 


Don Macias. 


Don Macias of G alicia, 

Surnamed El Enamorado 
Plaining for his true-love, sate in 
Tower of Arjouilla’s chateau. 

With a rich and mighty noble 
Lately they to wedlock bronglit lier ; 
Banned the bard to distant durance 
Longwhose trusty love had sought her . 
Often would some Wanderer listen 
As his plaintive lay he uttered ; 
Often ^rom his grated window 
Leaves of tender lyrics fluttered. 

Say I not if passer sung them. 

Or tlie Zephyr Ijprc them to her ; 
But too wcll tlie ininstreFs loved-one 
Learned the plaininjs of her wooer ; 
And too well her jealous consort 
Marked it with discerning anguish 
" Shall 1 cower before a songster 
Who doth in a dungeon languish ?” 

Swift across his steed he swung 
him, 

Lance and shield in battle order. 
And for Arjonilla’s turrets 
Speeded o’er Grenada’s border. 

Don Macias, tbe Enamoured, 

Stood before the grating ready 
Tiilled he of bis ardent passiun. 
Graceful on bis cithern idayed he. 

In his stirrup rose the noble, 
Ruthlessly bis wca])on swinging : — 
Ah ! transflxed is Don Macias, 

Like a swan, be swooneth singing. 
Tlicn the earl, secure of conquest, 
Back to fair Galicia driveth^ « 
Empty vision ! falls the poet. 

But his lay through time surviveth ; 
W'fbged that, aud i\Jl melodious, 
Through the Spanish kingdom 
sweeping. 

Trilled as Philomel on others. 

But on him, as Harpy’s weeping. 
Sudden from th*e joyous banquet 
Hath the seeming discord hove him 
Often from his midnight slumber; 


Would the torturous measure move 
him 

Far and near, lie heard but citherns 
In the garden, in the city ; 

Voices, as of sjurits, breathing 
Don Macias’ amorous ditty. 

Dante. 

Seemed it gate of Florence town ? 
Gate of heaven it seemed ratlicr 
Where on Spring’s sercucst morning 
Throngs in featly guise di»l gather. 
(Xaf/dren fair as troo])S of angels, 

All with garlands richly dighted. 
Plied the dance amid the rose-dale 
Soon as morn tlicir feast-day lighted. 
One, n nine-yeared stripling, Dante, 
Neath a bough of laurel leaning, 
That she was his guardian angel 
Of the fairest maid was weening. 
Rustled not the boughs of laiind, 
By the air.^ of spring-tide lifted? 
Tinkled not young Dante’s s])irit, 
By the breath of passion rifted ? 
Yea! from that blcstniomeut found lie 
Music’s wells within him spriiiging ; 
Found ill canzonet sftid sonnet 
There was young ancction ringing. 
When the maid, to woman waxen, 
Came to clieer matiirer hours, 

Ready was the song to greet her. 
Like a tre e which raincth flowers. 

Now from out the gate of h'lorcnce 
Once again hath concourse crowded; 
But to strains of iniiflled music, 
Melancholy, surrow-slirouded't 
For beneath a pall black 
With a radiant croslet whited. 

Bear they Beatrice forth 
Whom liad death so early blighted. 
Dante sate witliin his chamber 
Mute, alone, while twilight glistened; 
Veiled his countenance, to tolling 
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Of the far-off bell he listened. 

To the forest’s deepest shadows 
Then the noble bard descended ; 
With the muffled peal at distance 
Purest melody he blended. 

Naithlcss in the wildest desert 
Where he wandered brohen-hcarted. 
Came there delegate unto him 
Prom the beautiful departed ; 
Convoyed hiiri with trusty hand 
J.)own where hell was deepest rented. 
And his csirthly pain appeased 
lly a glimpse of the tormented. 

Up again to holy light 
]VIoui»ted from the darksome sliade 
he ; 

Tlicii at Paradise's ])ortal 
Met liitu his <lcj)art(*d lady ; 

1 jjward,. npwanl soar the twain. 


Through celestial raptures stream- 
ing* 

She with gaze unbleuched bchold- 
ing 

Liglft whence suns and moons arc 
beaming ; 

While he peers with tranced vision 
On the lady’s mien ctherial ; 

Tracing there a light sublimed 
Welling from the fount empyreal. 
All is forged on Dante’s page 
In diviuest musie, brightening 
Prom the toucli of fire as quench- 
less 

As on rock ere wrote the liglitning : 
And of rigid the llanl of Florcnee 
Is “ the godlike minstrel” rated ; 
Dante, he whose earthly passion 
Was to heavenly love elatiMl. 


Our next specimen appears to us to be a conception of pe- 
culiar grace and elegance pure embodiment oftlic elements 
wliicli arc perhaps most remarkable in the roibantic poetry, 
delicacy and tenderness, to revive which in his country ap- 
pears UldaiuFs special vocation. ^ ^ 

The Student. 


As 1 erst, at Salamanca, 

Parly in a gavileu lay, 

And to nightingale’s intoning 
Homer's measures trilled away; 
How in sliiiiing garments glorious 
Ihden on the turret trod. 

And such pov^or of queenly hcanty 
To the 'I'rpjAU smiatc shewed, 

You might hear the whis]»er circle. 
Muttered on each hoary hoard, 
•‘Troth, she is of race celestial. 
Woman ne’er like her appeared 
Here as I was fondly niusmg,^ • 
Only on the tale- intent, 

In tlifi leaves I heard a rustle. 
Hound my glance, astonied, went 
To a neighbouring balcony* 

Ami what womh’r saw I there ! 
AVlicre in shi*iing giiriiients glorious 
Stood there one like Helen fair ; 
And a greybeard was beside her, 

Of 80 strange a^eourtesy, 

1 could swear that of the council 
High of ancient Troy was ho; 
And myself was an Aehaian, 

M'ho, since that remembered day, 


Oft, .as near another Ilium, 

By the guarded villa lay. — 

Listen to the talc unvarnished ; 

('amc I all the Summer long 
To the garden, every evening. 
Brought my lute, and brought, 
my song ; 

Of my love's distress and pressure 
Oft in various measure mourned, 
Till from out the lattice window 
Answer sweet I heard returned. 
Snell delights of word and mcasuiv 
Plied we there a full half-year ; 
Kacli too much to hi* permitted 
• Sav|f half deaf her guardian w ere ; 
Heaved he from his heil full often 
Sleeples.s, jealousf fraught with 
fears ; , • • 

Still unlieard remained our voices 
As the music of the spheres. 

But at length — the night was dread-. 
ful, 

Starle$.s, dusky as the grave — 

To my long-accustomecl token 
No one other answer gave 
Save a toothless maiden olden 
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WJio at iiiy romj>]{iirit uwokc, 

A)i(l this niirieiii iiiniilcn, Koliu, 

To rny cry a iimnmiv sjioke, 

That my lovely one li.'ul vaitislieil, 
Ihii'c the chamber, bare the Will, 
(hue the blooni-eiiriclicil garden, 

11 ill and dale deserted all ; 

;\h ! and I had never learned 
AVbat her rank, and where her 
home ; 

Tor with lip and hand she pledged me 
Plight of both to overcome. 

Then on travel wild resolved I, 

Her to seek both far and near ; 


And iny Homer left behind me". 
Who myself Ulysses were ; 
Took the lute, my only consort, 
And before each gallery 
And beneath each lattice window’ 
Soft essayed my minstrelsy ; 
Sang in plain and sang in city 
Signal to my loved one know ii, 
Which in Salatnanca^s valley 
Erst w’ ould I each eve intone ; 
lUit the answer, the desired. 
Sounded ne’er again — and oh ! 
None but Echo, ancient maiden 
Murmured response to my w oe. 


Tlic next ballad is characterized by a remarkable peculiar- 
ity of tiiG Castilian poetry — being written in assonances, 
or vowel rhymes. This style of versification is eflcctive on- 
}y ill tjic open and vocalic languages of the South of Europe 
— indeed it has been reduced to a system only among tlu^ 
Spaniards. However, as Uhland Jijjs several very beautiful 
rlfiisions constructed upon its model, we have ventured on 
attempting an intitation of one of them. 


THE KNlG^r OF SAINT tJEOKOK. 


riurion slntll the trumpet sounde<l 
Near Saint Stephen's at Gonuetz, 
^V^here encamped the proud C.astilinn 
I'eniund l iv, that valiant earl. 

Aim a user, the M ooiisli monarch 
llalbed there his mighty host 
Which, assembled from Cordova, 
Now' the leagueicd eity stonnei^. 
Troops uf belted koiglits Castilian 
Sit tiieir steeds with huiee in rest ; 
.Down the rank with searching vision 
Fernand rides, that valiant earl. 
Pascal Vivas 1 Pascal Vivas ! 

Glory of Castilian knights! 

Ready girt is every champion, 

Short of thee alone the line. * 
Thou w’ho erst v ast earliest mount- 
. Vl, 

Erst the foremost in tfle fray, 
Ilear’st thou not our present sum- 
mons ? 

^>fQt the battle-trumpet’s clang ? 
Failest thou our Ohristian armies 
Now, at this tremendous hour ? 
Shall thy wreath of glory wither. 
Vanish all thy renown ? 

Pascal Vivas nothing heareth ; 


Far in forest deeps is he, 

Where from olF a grassy hillock 
Juts Saint George’s higli chapel le, 

At the portal stands his steed, 

Iacs his spear and steel cuirass, 

And before ibc holy altar 
On bis knees the champion prajs. 
Sunken in a deep devotion 
Hears he not the batfte’s lar’m , 
Which, like wrath of tempest, dully 
Through the w ooded mountains ba^ s. 
Hears he not the chargers neighing, 
Nf^ the weapons’ hollow clang ; 
WulcetAi yet his Patron Saint, 

Keeps Saint George a tmsty i^tch. 
From the clouds adown descends he, 
Girds a knightly armour on, 

And, on knightly charger Hying, 
Courses to the combat forth. 

Who like him the Mosll^ms stormchl 
Heavenly champion, lightning-Hash ? 
Swift he wins Almansor’s colours. 
Sw ift retreat the Moorish bands ! — 
Pascal now his deep devotion 
Endcth in Saint George’s fane, 
Steppetli from the holy altar, 
FindctU steed and steel array. 
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Musing; to the camp he rideth ; 
Naught of the behest he weens, 

Why the. festive song with clarion 
Stmndeth, liis return to greet. 

“ Pascal Vivas ! Pascal Vivas ! 
Proudest Knight of all Castile ! 
Praise to thee, the mighty warrior 
Who Almansor’s stamlanl seized ! 
lUood-red sure must he thy weapon 
Pattered well with thrust and dent 
Pictured o’er with wounds thy cliarg- 
er 

Who so bold a foray led !” 

Pascal Vivas vainly checketh 
Such their song of jubilee ; 
lie, his lic.'id (Icmurely bowing, 
Pointeth silent to the skies. 


Near her bower the Countess Julia 
lly the evening twilight strays, 
Fatiinan, Ahnausor’s nephew '^ ^ 
Captures there the blooming maid. 
Flies he with his dainty booty 
Tbrongli the forests day and night ; 
Loyally ten jMoorisb warriors 
Weaporu'd well, career behind. 
Scarei* bad broke the third «lav’s 
morning 

i'!re they coursed tliosi- woodland 
deeps 

Where, from oil’ a grassy hillock. 
Juts Saint George’s high ebapclle. 
Irom afar llie Countes.s gazed 


On the sacred effigy, 

Which above the church’s jiortiil. 
Vast, in st^ilptured marble, gleams. 
Watqhing bow bis sacred weapon 
In the dragon’s jaw be strikes, 
Pensively the monarch’s daughter 
Fettered to the rock abides. 
Wringing then her hands and raoan- 
ing 

Cries the Countess Julia 
“ Good Saint George, celestial ^var- 
rior. 

Save me from the dragon’s wratli !” 
See ! upon a milk-w bite courser 
Praiiceth one from that chapcllc, 
Lifts the wind his golden ringlets, 
Streams thereto his mantle red ; 
Feiitly hath he swung his wx‘apon, 
Featly ]>ierced the ravening Moor ; 
Fatiinan, as erst (he dragon, 
Croii(*hes w'eltering to the gvfuind ! 
And amazement wild hath fastmu-il 
On those Moshun w arriors ten ; 
Shield andlunoe they drop, and liin iA 
O’er the inonntains, through tli< 
.dells. 

On her knees the Countess Julia 
Dazzled at the portent, liows ; 

Good Saint George, cehvtial warriiu 
Praise to tlnu* a thousand fold! 
Then again lier eye she raiM s, 
r»ut no more the Saini appe«ars, 
Hears she hut a hollow niiinnuv, 

“ Pascal Vivas fought for thee.” 


liis era Lo loss than his auiiuus has operated to deter I li- 
land frotn any considerable attempts at the heroic ballad. 
The gentle emotions of our nature find their exercise in all 
ages and moods of society; hut the feelings of the hero reso- 
lutti unto death must be learnal to be uttered ; and this edu- 
cation the poet can have only in an age of chi\ alry, and by 
experience of joustings and dehahees; The heroism of Peter of 
Arragoii and his avenging son, Frederic the Second ; — the in- 
tlomitable ardour and chivalrous energy of Bertram dc Born, 
would perhaps, even in a pacific period, find an utterance in 
martial music ; b^t in Ifliland wc might anticipate rather the 
romantic love-longing of Geoflrcy lludcl. As far as we have 
found, there is but one ballad making any pretension to thi' 
sublime or tlie heroic. We present it, and think it far JVom 
unsuccessful. 
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THE DYING IIEHOES. 

The Danish fal^iions press the Sweilish host 
To the wild coast. 

Their chariots clink sffar, their steel gleams bright 
In the moonlight.' 

There, dying on the field of battle lay 

The beauteous Sweyn, and Ulf the warrior grey 

SWEYN. 

Oh Sire ! that Norna me in youth’s array 
Hath swept away ! 

For me no more the locks which grace my cheek 
Shall mother sleek ; 

My songstress vainly from her turret high 
/riirough all the distance peters witli wakeful eye- 


ULF. 

Ah ! they shall wail, to sec. at dead of night, 

^ In dreams our s])ritca • 

Yet comfort take — soon will the bitter smart 
*Brcak her true heart. 

And then with smiles thy love, the golden-trcsst,. 
Shall reach the bo^l to thee at 0«lin’s feast. 


S\VEYNr. 

Already I have festive prelude rang 
With viol’s clang 

To song of Kings and Chiefs of ages gray 
In love and fray : 

Now hangs my harp forlore, its moody waif 
With none to waken, but the billowy gale. 


ULF. 

9 

Allfathcr’s palace high doth proudly gleam 
In the sunbeam. , 

Beneath, a thousand star.s carccr,%nd fly 
The tempests by. 

Carouse we there in feace, our sires among ; 

Majr^st thou, then, there awake and end the song 

s^veyn. 

Ah sire ! that Norna me in youth’s array 
Hath swept away! 

No blazon now of prowess higli shall shine 
On shield of mine. 

While hold twelve judges dread yon lofty throne. 
They ne’er shall me at hero’s banquet own. 
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Mairit otiior valorous deeds doth •one out\f eij^h, 

As reckon they : 

Tis this — responsive to thy eountr^s call 
The hero’s tall ! 

See — see — we rout the foe ! — now watch the j^lan^ 

Of opcuiiig heaven — it glints — our ])ath -s there ! 

With one other ballad we will conclude for the present — 
intending — as we said before, to return once again to Uh- 
land ; and inviting those readers who arc fond of German 
lore to aid us in further illustration of the ])rcseiit poetical 
School. Perhaps the ridiculous side of knight-errantry lias 
seldom been more easily or graphically set forth than in — 

ROLAND THE SITTELDDEAUER. 


King Charlemagne at festive hoard 
Sate with his lords, at Aachen. 
Ileforc them, lish and buck wcfc* 
storctl, 

lied wine their thirst did slacken. 

In golden bowls of splendour bright 
The ruby and the eincrahrs light 
Adow n the hull was gleaming. 

S]>akc Charlemagne, that prince of 
worth, 

“ This glimmer naught avails ns. 

The rarest gem of all the earth — 

It still as ever fails us. 

This gem whieh as the sunshine 
ghirt^s 

Upon his sliiehba giant hears 
111 deep Ardeiin^k forest.” 

Earl Ricliarii, Archbishop Turpin, 
►Haimon, Naims of Jlavaria, 

Miloii of Anglant, Count Garin, ^ 
Grew all of gladness charier. • 

In stecbcuiims each lord him mailed; 
Then, '* saddle every horse,” they 
hailed, 

Wc’li charge upon the giant.” 

Yomig Roland,* son of Milon, spake; 
“ Hear, father loveil, I pray thee ; 
Thou deem’st me, sooTTi, too young 
and weak 

Gainst giant to array me. 

I’m not so wee but I may bear 
Rcliind, as squire, thy shivering spear 
And eke thy sturdy buckler.” 


Away the six oomjianions hied • 

For Anlennes, together ; 

Hut when they saw the wood, they 
cried * 

** Tis time wc bitak our tether.” 
Behind his sire rode Roland near, 
Right glail, I ween, the hero’s speai 
A ml sturdy shield to carry. 

By light of sun and light liT moon 
with ready falchions bound tiny, 
Yet not tlie doughty giant soon 
In brake or cavern Ibuinl they. 

The fourth day came, and then, at 
noon, 

Duke Milou slept as in a swoon 
Bene.'y:h an oak-tree’s shadow. 

Young Roland in his heart bethought 
” What cause is here for quaking ? 
Shall I be found from slecji for 
naught 

A cherished father waking ? 

There wakes his gallant charger near, 
There \fakcs his shield, his sword, 
his spear. 

Young Roland wakes to wear tlwm. 

* 

He girt the sword upon hia side, 
Duke M lion’s friend iti battle ; 

With lusty arm the laiioc he tried 
Till on the shield ’twould rattle. 
Duke Milon’s steed then moimteil 
he, 

And through the firs rode easih ; 

Ilis sire he would not waken. 
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As came he to a ridge of rock 
The giant gan to rall3\ — 

*‘Thou little loon, thdli dost but 
mock 

On such a steed to sally. * 

Thy sword is twice as long as thou ; 
Thou neath thy weight of spear dost 
how ; 

Thy shield will clean unhorse thee !” 

“ A charge, a charge,” young Ro- 
land cried. 

Thy banter yet shall rue thee; 
And if my targe be tall and wide, 
Tis better guard, beshrew thee I 
A tiny man, a charger strong, 

A stunted arm, a weapon long, 

Are aids to one-anothcr.” 

The gkuit stretched him out, and true 
To Tlistance swung his bludgeon. 
Young Roland rouud his charger 
drew, • 

And so escaped histdudgeon. 

Ilis lance then at the giant swung ; 
From off the w'ondrous slpeld it 
sprung, 

And back to Roland whistled. 

• 

Roth hands upon his falchion laid, 
Young Roland swinged it wimbly. 
Then groped the giant for his blade, 
Rut drew it not so nimbly ; 

Right crafty blows did Roland 
wield 

At his left hand beneath the shield : 
Fell hand and shield together 

Now melts the giant’s heart away. 
From him the buckler tom ; for 
The jewel whence his mighty sway 
How could he fail to mourn for ? 

As sprung to grasp the buckler he. 
Young Roland stabbed hint on the 
knee, 

And to the eftrth he tottered. 

• 

Young Roland caught him by the 
hair. 

And hove his hea<l, and hacked it. 
The blood it foamed as down u wear 
And through the dell he tracked it. 
Tlien from the giant’s buckler forth 
lie tore the gem of matchless worth 
And in it’s glint he revelled. 


In cloke concealed the jewel rare. 

He to a fountain hied him. 

And wiped his arms, and washed 
him fair 

From mire and gore w^hich dyed him. 
Then backward did young llolaiid 
bound, 

And still his father sleeping found 
Rcneath the oak-tree’s shadow. 

He laid him by his father’s side, 
Himself subdued to sleeping. 

Rut Milon, in cool eventide, 

Awoke, and to him leaping, 

“ Wake up,” quoth he, “ my Roland 
dear, [spear ; 

And harness thee with shield and 
We’ll out to seek the giant. 

Uprose they then, and liurried 
sore 

To piount and through the gorsc get. 
Young Roland rode behind, and 
bore 

His father’s spear and corselet. 
Away with clinking hoofs they sped 
To where the combat Roland Ictl 
And lay the giant weltering. 

Young Roland scarce believed his 
eyes, 

P'or now no longer viewed be 
The shielded hand, the head likewise 
Which from the body hcwcMl he. 

Nor sw'ovd nor lance was lefttto see. 
Nor buckler vast, npi* panoply , — 
Rare trunk and bloDdy members. 

Duke Milon on the trunk did 
scowl ; 

“ Ah ! w’hat a corpse is this now ! 
A-g^zing on the sundered bole, 

How vast the oak we wis now. 

It is the giant — well-a-day !• 

I’ve fame and honour slejit away, 
And must for ever mourn it.’’ 

Sate Charlemagne* on Aachen’s 
mound, « 

And plained he all the day long. 

Is every champion safe and suuiul? 
They seem to me away long. 

My prince’s troth ! what see I here ? 
Is yon, with giant’s head and spear 
Lord Ilaimou pricking to me ?” 
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Lord Ilaimou rode in troublous 
mood 

His lance obsequious lowered, 

Aud then the bead bcsnlashcd with 
blood 

At Charles’s feet he floored. 

“ This skull in tangled hedge I found; 
Some paces off, upon the ground 
A giant’s corse did wither.” 


The lioble Gjirin waving far 
The giant’s Ijucklcr bright went. 

“ He swings the shield, he bears the 
star,/ 

A crown be his requitement !’* 

“The shield, my liege beloved, I wear; 
Right gladly too the gem would 
bear. 

But that is rent from off it.” 


Straight followed Archbishop Tur- 
pin, 

\ giant’s gauntlet bore he ; 

Hand stiff aud stark was yet within; 
He laughed, aiul this his story. 

“ I l)ring, my liege, a fair bijou; 
I’ve borne it all the forest through, 
Already hacked 1 found it.” 

Bavarian Naims the knights among 
Kcturu(ul,aud brought the bludgeon. 
“ I’ve found in wood club stiff ^i|^d 
long ; 

Then take it not in dudgeon. 

I swx^at beneath the heavy pull ; 

My (’ountr}'’s beer in tankards full 
Be costly coinpensatio»i !” 


Duke Milon rode behind the rest, 
And for the castle steered. 

No more his harried steed he pressed. 
His head was sadly wearied. 

Young Roland did tlie last ap- 
peur, 

He bore his lather’s lusty s])ear, 

Aud eke his sturdy buckler. 

But racing up before the fosst^ ^ 
The gathered nobles viewed he, 

And from his father’s shiehl tlie 
boss » 

With steady band unscrewed be. 
Then set the giant’s jewel there. : 

It shor<; with such a wondrous glare 
Another sun it seemed, 


Karl Riehartl, driving horse ahead. 
Oil foot behind did labour. 

I'or bore the beast with heavy tread 
The panoply and sabre. 

“ I’ve brougdit my load, and well 1 
know 

Who sTcks the tangled firs thorough 
Will light on wvapons plenty,” 


And when to Milou’s buckler good 
The gem a ruddy brand lent 
Quoth Charlemagne in joyous mood 
“ Hail Milon, Lord of Anglant! 

The giant thou hast overmanned, 
Aud hacked his head, and hacked 
his hand 

And wrenched the jewel from him.” 


Duke Milon seemed as he would swoon 
Tlic glint it well might scare one. 

“ Roland,” quoth he, “ thou tricksy loon, 
Who gave thcc tlwit, my rare one ?” 
“Your pardon, #good my Lord, I pray- 
This clumsy wight ’twas mine to slay, 

The while you sound were sHeping.” 



ON THE METHOD OF MiSSIONARY rROCEEDlNGS AND TEACH 
ING TUACEAJH.E IN THE BOOK OF THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES.-NO. 111. 

In tlic Report pubUsbed by the Calcutta Diocesan Com- 
mittee S. P. G. F. P. for 18E3-4-5, occurs the following 
passage : — 

“ It would seem a remarkable feature in the extension of the fiospel 
in our age, contrasted with early times, that, whereas then it so s[)read 
and establisheil itself in the cities, the scats of worldly wealth, and 
‘ knowledge, and power, and splendour, that the very word pagan, or 
* villager, came to signify, as now, an unbeliever, none but the pagans arii 
^ now believers ** 

Facts arc strangely jumbled into errors in tins short ex- 
tract* It is true enough that, in early times, even in tlic 
earliest times, the Gospel had signal success in cUies : but it 
is not true that it at the same time failed of success in the 
vUkujes, One ‘would think this must be evident to a)iy 
reader of the remarkable passages from the early Apolo- 
gists, and Pliny, Ori^cn, Eusebius &c., which every com- 
mon book of Evidences,^’ from Palcy downwards, gives. 

The«wTitcr, or compiler, of the Report, nnist have been 
led away by tlic etymology of Payama^ now commonly 
received ; but which will hardly stand the test of cither 
classical or patristic Latiuity, if by the early times^^ bo 
meant, as it is natural to understand hy it, the times be- 
fore C'onstantinc’s example and decrees had made Christ- 
ianity fashionable. , • 

The writer of this present attempt at investTgating “ the 
Apostolic method of Missions” on the basis of the IJoqk of 
Acts, believes that the above explanation of Paganus” has 
Baronius for its chief authorijy, and has prevailed since 
he wrote. But he propounded it ifl wTiting of the times of 
Constantine and the effects of his decrees, if the rcfcf cnees 
to him by D. F. A. Wolf and by Gotliofricd (on Cod. Theo- 
dqs. xvi. If).) be correct. The writer of these pages has not 
the means of vdrifying them, Gotliofricd, who gives nine 
different conjectures, sides apprcntly with Baronius ; Init 
it is evidently for want of distinguishing between the times 
//efore and the times after Constantine's example and enact- 
ments had taken effect. As to the reaily earfiest times, tlic 
true idea of payanm was civilian,” and the contrast to it 
was imUis, soldier,” Hence, in ecclesiastical Latin, believers 
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being " soldiers of Christ,^^ unbelievers were called pa- 
gani.” This, it is submitted, is excellently well established 
by D. Jo. Aug. Wolf in his “ Dissertatio de Latiiiitate Ecclc- 
siastica in Codice Theodosiano,^' which treatise being proba- 
bly but little known the extract given below may be accep- 
table.* 

Much more might be alleged in proof that the position as- 
sumed in the Report above cited is erroneous ; and that, con- 
trariwise, in the earliest times, wherever the Gospel was 
received, the common people/^ generally, heard Christ 
gladly'^ ( St. Mark xii. 37). But let it suffice, for the pre- 
sent, to ask what, otlierwisc, will become of such passages 
as that of St. Paul. 1 Cor. i. 26. 

The occurrence however of the error now noted, in such 
a publication, seems remarkable ; and suggests the question 
whether, as a straw on a stream, it do not show how lament- 
ably little sound learning or knowledge of Christian Anti- 
quities is now a days brougjit to bear on the subject of Mis- 
sions to the Heathen. * 

But, despite the confusion of ideas in the passage quoted, 
it certainly brings before us a great fact, which wc have al- 
ready noticed in a preceding number, and which does stand 
singularly in contrast with modern proceedings ; the fact, 
namely, tliat the first, and to all appearance the maih, elforts 
of the first preachers of the Gospel were directed on the ci- 
ties, The contrast lies, however and therefore, not so much 

■*' Pugani vocaiitiir a rcligioiic Christiana aliciii, ilcastroruiii ac sinnila- 
(■nii'uiii cultorcs, qui quasi non sunt miiites Christi ; Coil. Thuotlos. 
xvi. 10. 1-2 ; atfjue alibi saepissinit*. Nam Par/anus propric in antupia 
latiiiitate oppd'ii militibm, et ossc ipii iiAu luercant stipendia, luciilcnta 
loCi'U Suctonii in Octav. xxviii. in Galba xix. Plin. Kpist. x. ike. facile 
fpi jiifpie docueriut. | Add Juv. Sat. xvi. &c. &c. given in Faceiolati 
itijpie scriptures ccclesiastici, auctoriiatc sacrurnni, homines Christianos 
cTpatTtwTff? XpuTTou a]q)cllare, et cxfixzxnjOsn iisdem attribuerc solito- 
rimi ( 2 Tim. II. 3 ; 2 Cor. X4*3) tiidiieti^ cos qui vcluti militia: Cliristiana: 
nomcn baud dedissent diccre coejieruut par/anos, h. e. quasi daTparcuToo^, 
qui non cssent miiites Christi. Etenim quJd vulgo jaetitant id nomen 
gentilibus ideo datum esse, quod iis, a. Constantino Magno IJrbe ejeetis. 
non fiisi in paffia veterem superstitionem persequi lieuisset, id }^)rofceU> ve\ 
CO videtur posse refutari, quod jam apud Tertulliafmm, latimtntis eecle- 
siasticac veluVpatrem ( de Oor. Mil. xi. 7) appellatio paganonun in cleganti 
tlilogi^ deprehenditur ; ad qucni locum vide Della Cerda in Cmumeiitt. 
&c. &c. 

D. Jo. Aug. Wolf, ut supra. 

Lipsiae, 1/74 ( In Pott’s Syllog. Dissertationum). 

t 111 Smith’s recent Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antuputics a refe- 
rence is given to [ the Pseudo ?] IsMorus, which the writer of these pages 
has not the means of examining. 


V0t.» HI. 


il 
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between the reception of the Gospel then and now, as be- 
tween the methods proceeding to preach and teach it then 
and now. It is most true, not only that the Gospel was 
preached by the fir :t Evangelists, of preference, in cities, but 
that their preaching was successful in them, and that thence 
the word flowed, as it were, out and over, into the adjacent 
parts. St. Chrysostom\s remark on Acts xvii. 49. already 
quoted, ( Benares Mag. No. I. p. 77.) records not only a 
theory of action but a resulting fact. Again they liastcn 
past the small cities, but press on to the larger, since the 
word was sure to stream out thence in all directions to tlic 
adjacent towns, as it were from a fountain head.^^* 

It is probable that but few readers of the Acts and Epistles 
have any idea of the number of incidental proofs of this fea- 
ture of the Apostolic mpfJiod, and of its success, that may bo 
collected out of them. It is not intended now to collect 
thefh, but rather to set thinking and devout minds to make 
the induction for themselves. TJic most incomplete that 
may be made* can hardly fail to suggest serious doubts wlic- 
thcr the no>v vei^ prevalent notion can possibly be right, 
viz. that large cities are not the proper fallow ground to be 
first broken up. If that be true, then how is it that St. 
Paul bestowed such pains on Corinth, proverbial as it then 
was throughout the Western world for luxury and vice ;t 
and abode, first and last, three years in Ephesus ? 

It is with the view of exciting attention to this subject, 
and to the contrast which it presents to the modern method 
prevalent in India, that the topic has hccu thus resumed 
from the first of this series of papers, prcvkasly to entering 
on the consideration o£ St. PauFs proccediiigj*at Ephesus, 
where the Gospel took such root downwards, and bare such 
fruit upwards. 

Ephesus combined in an eminent degree all that is, in tins 
our day, considered to eontra-iudicatc a suitable place for 
the propagation of the Gospel. It* was one of tlic eyes J 
of Asia Minor the pcfrt at which met and touched thc«eom- 
mcrcc frorn^the North and West the South and East ; ihc ren- 
• dcavous of traffic and travel from the Euxine, Poiitus, Mace- 
donia, Greece, iforac, and Alexandria; in short from Europe, 

♦ TTtfXcv Tot? ;Acxj>a? Tco/cc;* CTC ra? ft-tCoug eTretyovTii, 

xaOdcTTcd c* 7r>?y»jg revlg ^eXXovrog tou Xoyov cig rag 

Ed. Savilc p. 8l(). Vol iv. 

t Tliat he was encouraged thereto by a vision ( Acts xviii. 9. 10.) does 
not exhaust the question. 

X Alterum lumen Minoris Asw. Plin. v. 29. 
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Asia, and Africa ;* * * § and wliat is more, a very cathedral of ido- 
latry and maf^ic ;t the Sec whence Diana of the Ephesians/^ 
that many breasted'^ mother of falsehood, spread her wor- 
ship over all Asia§ to Arcadia, Eomc, Marseilles, Spain. 1| 

To tliis Benares of the West the Apostle of the Gentiles 
came with Priscilla and Aquila from Corinth, and, leaving 
them there, proceeded to fulfil his vow at Jerusalem. Which 
having done he revisited Antiocli, Galatia, and Phrygia, 
and so returned to them. They, meantime, had fallen in 
with Apollos, and having 9uure perfectly instructed him in 
the way” had sent him on his way with letters recommend- 
atory to the Church at Coriuth.^f 

St PauFs first recorded act on his return to Ephesus we 
liud to have been in the like manner more 2 )erfectly inslruci-^ 
ifitf certain disciples of St. John Baptist. This incident, 
with his separatiny the disciples from the synagogue, and, 
having here as elscwdiere begun his teaching in it, tra^njer- 
ring the same to the School of one Tyrannus (Acts xviii. 10) 
will su})])ly the further maticr of our present disquisition. 

The “more i)crfcct instruction” of the® disci pics of St. 
John Baptist by St. Paul, and that of Apollos by Priscilla 
and Aquila, furnishes the first nfention of tmriety iji the 
})reachiiig of Christ ; variety, but not yet dissension ; and 
the two instances seem, as tliey stand in so close j’ixtaposi- 
tioii, ( all that St. Paul did at Jerusalem and on his tour to 
Antioch, Galatia and Phrygia being omitted, though occur- 
ring bet w ecu them) to have been recorded for the pur])ose of 

* yijlc 'VVitsii Mcletomatu Lcidcusia. Preioct. tie vita Apostoli Pauli ; 
Left. vii. § xvi. 

t yp»puai7flc Vide Ucsycli : Lex,^ 

J TToAuptaTTo;, vide Dcyliiig Ohserv. Saeraf. Tom. III. Obs. xxxix. 
Sect. V. Mii’ni. Felix. Octav. 207, 208. 

§ Arts xix. 27. 

II Vide Diyliiig iibi supra, S«cL x, 

II It is strange that Micbaiilis, liis Apoatelyeschichfe 
shoul^ bavc conceived Apollos’ teaching at Kplicsiis to have jjrccedetl 
Priscilla’s and Aijuila’s. The word { Acts xviii. 21) shows clearly 

that they were there before bis arrival, and St. Paul eerUiuly taught iii 
the Synagogue immediately on reaching Ephesus, and before going rjii to, 
Jerusalem (ibid vs. 10-21). That they had not taught in the Synayogue is 
doubtless true, but there is not reason to suppose that Apollos was the first 
whom they instructed privately. St. Paul’s haste and care, by the way, 
to visit the SyuagoJJTie, having a vow on him whudi he >vas then going to • 
fulfil at Jerusalem, may probably have prevented the Jews on his return to 
Epluisus getting iqi any op])ositioii to him as a despiser of Moses and the 
Law. The moile of expression in v. 10, is singular. Jf 7/erc was it that 
he left Priscilla and Aqnila ? Does the expression exci denote that he par- 
ted from them as soon ns they were all landed, just as they were t* 
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(Ira^piaj^ attention to tlie care which the first authorized 
preachers of the Gospel took to secure uniformity as an es- 
sential to Unity, Tfiey knew nothing of the modern notion 
of tmion without unity. The teaching of Apollos, and the 
tenets of the disciples of St. John Baptist do not appear to 
have been interfered witli on the ground of error, but of, 
simply, defect. It was not enough that they were correct so 
far as they went. 

This is not what is called a distinction without a differ- 
ence ; but suggests a point deserving particular considera- 
tion in these days of not only confusion but much indiffe- 
rence to it. These two occurrences have surely been thus 
recorded by the Holy Ghost to all time, and at the omission 
of so much that we should perhaps think more worth know- 
ing, for some special and important end. The common reve- 
rence due to Holy Writ requires us to think no less than 
thi^ ' At all events the idea is suggested of the essentuit 
importance of the doctrine of Baptisms^^ as one of the 
“ foundation^ of Christ'^ (Heb. vi' 2) Uic doctrine of Bap- 
iisms, even of that administered by St. John Baptist, and of 
that which, commencing from the Day of Pentecost, hath 
for ever superseded the former. 

This man (Apollos ) was instructed in the ivay of the 
Lord ^Tr,;^y,/xevoff rw hSoy Toy Kuptou) and, being fervent in the 
“ spirit, he spake and taught diligently the things of the Lord, 
" knowing only the Baptism of John, And he began to speak 
boldly in the synagogue ; whom when Aquila and Pris- 
" cilia had heard, they took him unto them, and expounded 
unto him the way of God more perfectly.^’ , 

The question has been raised hereupon what c?tn be meant 
by the way of the Lord, *and how it differed, if*at all, from 
the way of God ? It would seem safe to allow that it means 
every thing relating to our Lord, as far as received, and as 
understood, up to the sending of the Holy Ghost and the 
institution thereupon and thcrm)yt of Christian Baptism.* 
More it hardly can nj^an. It need not mean so i^^uch. 
But, supposing it to mean even so much, it is evident that 
^ Applies wa^ yet not competent to preach ChrisP^ ; for. the 
'Apostles themselves were not indued with power to do that, 
( although possessed of the authority to do it) until the Day of 

• . ♦ The following passage from Dr. Moberly*s “ Discourses on the Great 
Forty pays,** p. 5. ( 2iul Eihi.) have been met with by the writer since 
concluding this paper, and suggest, or coincide with, the line of thought 
which the point in question involves. 

“ It cannot be doubted that tlic sayings of our Lord, uttered during 

** these great days, are themselves of special and peculiar importance. 
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Pentecost brought the gift.^^ May it not, safely be con- 
cluded that that for which they then* waited is what is now 
taught and imparted to Apollos ? And* so, likewise in their 
idace and degree, of the disciples of,St. John the Baptist.f 
But, whatever the distinction between tke way of the 
Lord*^ and '' the way of God** may exactly and in all particu- 
lars be — for these essays are avowedly but most rudimentary 
— may we not, on the assumption that so much as has been 
thus far advanced is tenable ; or even admitting that the ex- 
pressions arc simply equivalent, and only add to the proofs 
that our Lord is God,--^still, may we not gain a hint touch- 
ing one very painful feature of the Missionary proceedings of 
our own times ? It has been assumed that the distinction 
between Apollos^ teaching and .the more perfect” doctrine 
to wliich Priscilla and Aquila guided him, was not of error, 
but, of defect* There was difference, but not . discrepancy. 
They were parallel and identical so far as they went toother, 
but the one stopped short of the other’s attainments. 

Now, let it be supposcd’that the numerous Sqpietiea which, 
now a days, besides the Church, send out teachers, differed 
from the Church only in this way of defect, not error. Un- 
happily this is anything but the cas© ; still, supposing it and 
putting it as the least offensive way in which the case can be 
put, — docs not the passage of the Book of Acts nojy before 
us suggest that the right mode of procedure would be to try 

‘ They were spoken in II is glorified body — spoken, as it were, more im- 
‘ mediately from Heaven. He seems, if we may so say with reverence, 

* to liavc delayed His Ascension, in o^er to speak them. They are the 
‘ first and great sayings of His new power given unto Him both in heaven 

* and earth. ,Thcy arc, as St. Luke seems to sum them up in the opening 
of the Acts the Apostles, I. 3, [conJl). xix. 8.] ** tke things of the 

‘ kingdom of God” They are, in general subject, manner, and circum- 
' stances, strikingly unlike to any sayings which He had ever uttered 
‘ before.” Sec also p. 16 of the same work. 

* This is a very rough way of stating the case. Apollos may have re- 
ceived only Baptism and its jatt<^dant gift or gifts. He may have been 
snbseguently ordained at Corinth. We do not know enou^ about him to 
decide how this was. A host of questions aAs involved. That w’c cannot 
answer them all cannot release us from acting on those to which we do 
sec the answers. * 

t As to the question whether Apollos and they actually received Christ- * 
ian Baptism after being ** more perfectly instructed,” it seems wonderful 
that it should have ever arisen. H. Witsius gives both sides of the con- 
troversy in his Meletssnata Leidensia { ubi supra Sect, xviii.). Although 
he declines to pronounce between them, it is pretty clear which way his 
judgment inclined. The question is not so old as the Anabaptist troubles 
in Germany. Lightfoot is the only name of note among ourselves who 
adopted the new notion. Ilia history perhaps sufficiently accounts for his 
opinion. 
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more ])ci'fcctly” to instruct^ if not them,, at least their con- 
verts ; and not Icave^thein to themselves ?* at any rate not 
their converts ? With this passage for our guidance, what 
is to be thought of that* charity, as it is surely miscalled, 
which wdll not even leave them to themselves — for that per- 
haps should be our course, seeing that we have to deal not 
merely wdth defect but with error — but which fraternizes 
with them xvithout “ more perfectly*^ instructing them ? — 
Which goes so far as to inculcate that w here they arc, even 
geographicaUy, there the Church shall not come ?t 

A multitude of points of enquiry suggested by tliis first 
topic must remain untouched, owing to tlic designedly rudi- 
mentary character of these first attempts on a hitherto un- 
tried subject, and we proceed to the other two wdiich \verc 
proposed for immediate consideration. These are St. Paulas 
separatinff the disciples,'^ and disputing daily in the School 
“ of o*ne Tyrannus.^' 

Touching which passages, it is, first, submitted that, as 
the things ofmeerning the kingdom of Go(V* can hardly Imt 
he parallel to ihe toay of Go(V’ in the former place, (ch. 
xviii. 2G), so there is a close parallelism between the cir- 
cumstances in the accoufit of wdiich they severally occur. St. 
Paul w^as addressing Jews and Proselytes, for this was in the 
Synagogue, and Priscilla and Aqiiila dealt with Apollos wdio 


* The writer is aw are tliat lie may he here to })ropose sometliing 

very ultra, hut the course hitherto ])ursuc<l has hceu so ultra in tlui other 
direction that it would be scarcely pos.sible to sujrgcst any thing differevi 
that woidd not seem ultra. Let the matter he dispassionately considered. 
How may the instability and aon-rcproductivcuess of muc^'missionari/.ing 
he accountetl for ? Is it, or is it not, a fact, that, from wlmtcver sect 
“the way of the Lonf* is received, the converts have a sort of instinctive 
leaning to the Churcli’s more perfect way? Is it, oris it not, fact, diat 
some, being by us, have joined the llonianists? Is im/Vy in any 

way promoted by the plan hitherto in fevoiir ? Has the fraternization (if 
Church Missionaries with those of other Societies had any good effect? 
What may he tlioiiglit its ])rq^)able moral effects on Ihinkiny men Ituiong 
the converts? How will they answer the r|ucstion to themselves, “ then, 
after all, wkahisit these men do differ about?” Such are a few qf the 
• qu(jl^tioDa involved. ^ 

t ** The Missionaries of our Church have no right to interfere with the 
“ missions of other Protestant Christian bodies peaceably established in 
.“other places in their yiemity; any more— -and indeed inucli less— tlian 
“an incumbent of a parish at home would have a right to go into anotlier 
“ parish in order to Ijanish and drive away what he might consider ‘ erron- 
“eons and strange doctrines;* instead of confining himself in that and all 
“ other respects, to his ajipointed and authorized province of duty.’* 
— Calcutta Christian Intelligencer for October, 1841. p, 405. 
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was also a Jew and already” instructed in the vmy of the LordJ^^' 
Secondly, attention is suggested- to thc^phrascs disputing 
and persuading,” ( Comp. Act. xviii. 4.) in the Synagogue, 
and ^^disputing” ( only) in the Scliocd of Tyrannus. 

Of course in the latter place the Apostle did not dispute 
with the disciples” whom he had separated from the Syna- 
gogue. It remains then that the resort to “the School of 
Tyrannus” was the turning to the Gentiles” which here, as 
clsewlicrc takes place only after his rejection by the Jcws,t 
as indeed seems suggested by the result, stated in the next 
verse, “ All they that dwelt in Asia heard the w ord of the 
“Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks/^ 

The text does not assert, as it is probably by most readers 
thought to do, that the school of Tyrannus \vas the place to 
w'hich St. Paul witlidrc^v the disciples, so as there to form a 
congregation of believers. That was his place of disputation. 

] le these. And thus there comes out to vkhv^ as 

Apostolic in the very strictest sense, a practice for which 
although there is abundant feanctiou in early Chiirch History, 
there is very little favour in modern praetiic, the exclusion 
of the gainsaying Heathen from attending the public wor- 
ship of the congregation, and, thei'Cfore, the separation in 
the congregation of Catechumens from baptized persons. 

As w'c arc pointing out topics for consideration ratljcr than 
discussing them, this paper may draw' to its close wdtli a 
brief observation on St. Paul’s disputing in the School of 
one Tyrannus.” Tic not only “separated the disciples” from 
the strife of tongues,” but the place w hich he chose for fur- 
ther'diseussion wuth tlie unbelievers was a place of seclusion 
and quiet. •Neither was it such a^ place as a Government 
College in Ir?dia or in Prance, nor a huge boys’ school. 

It needs no very" great amount of Greek learning to 
know'^, and to feel, as one reads the words, — that it was any- 
thing tlian even a modern I^issionary Schoolroom, in which 
the poor few disciples a/c jostled and jumbled amid their 
unbelieving schoolfellows, not — “ separated”* 

* Ijlccctitly in Calcutta, aid was withdraw n from a school of which tlu* 
S. P. G. had uudertakon the direction, because it was reduced to a small , 
and exclusively Christian school, from being one of sdme 120 heathen and 
20 fJhristian boys. 

* Is there not by tbi) way, a remarkable ahscncc from Missionary Report 
language in these times, of the expression “Me way of God It” How may 
it he fitly accounted for? Is “the word of the Lord Jesus” Acts xix. It), 
the emiivalent of the way of God 

t Was “ the mnltitiule” before whom divers of the Synagogue “ sj^ke 
evil of the way,” the heathen population of the city ? ^ 
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Whatever may be decided on the various critical Questions 
which have been raj|Sed concerning it, it was a a place 

for quiet meditation, or orderly and grave discussion. 

St. Chrysostom^s rem&rk is "he disputes, having sought 
out not merely a place for the purpose, but a place where 
there was quiet and scclusion.^^t 
Michaelis^ remark may serve to conclude with on this topic. 
He says " Such halls of audience were common in the larger 
" great cities, and were the places in which Philosophers 
and other learned men gave Lectures, to which resorted 
" not merely young students but men of ripe age and in 
" office : spacious apartments were necessary for this purpose 
such as we now have in Universities.^^ 

" The Greeks and Latins named them Schools, and Lu- 
ther has kept the word in this place. But I could not 
" bring myself to do so, for in German [and in English too.] 
" School denotes something very inferior to what is here 
meant. One could not enquirC| for " the School'^ at the 
" house of a ‘University Professor, without being either mis- 
understood or*laughcd at outright.^^ ( Michaelis Anmerk- 
ungen in locj). 

We have got, obvidusly, but a very little way into 
the period during which St. Paul abode at Ephesus. Wc 
are yet^ar perhaps from topics suggested by Bishop Jebb in 
his correspondence with A. Knox ( Letter 58) : very far from 
the consideration of the fimrripioj as the ruling topic of his 
Epistle. But that Epistle must have been written long after 
the date of the passage of the Book of Acts which has engag- 
ed our attention. "VVTioever may be disposed to investigate 
that topic will do well fijst to study the subjectj5f the fiapru- 
ptov contained in the Epistles to the Corinthians, which has 
oeen so well dealt with by a writer in the Benares Magazine 
for June 1849 ( Vol. II. No. II.) 

* Qui locus quis fuerit, et unde origo nouffini, pliin^ iucertum est. Nuii- 
nulli suspicantur fuisse seces|um Magnatis alicujus, iu quo solitust fucrit 
otiari ; quandoquidem a^oXv Graecis otium notat. A quo non vald6 ab- 
ludit versio AJj^hiopica, quae, ( interprete Lodovico de Dieu) liabet, “ coram 
, prattorio ei praesiaikus*^ * * ♦ Calviuo credibile est fuisse Gjfmna- 
sium olim extructumTsumptibus tyranui et urbi donatum &c. &c. 

fVitsii Meletemata Leidensia, Led, viii. par, 8. 
t oujf afr).w; Tov toitov fvOa uv— A remark, 

by the way hardly consistent with his first one on the same words : viz. 
fvOa ircarot r,aoEy, xat crtpo^poi irevroc. But carefiil readers of St. Chry- 
sostom will acknowledge that this is just his way, and that there is uo 
doubt which was his deliberate judgment. 
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VI. 

THE WORK OE AN HOUR. 

Raro antccedentem scclestum 
Descruit pede Poena claudo.” Ilor. III. Lib. 2 Carm. 

** Seldom hath punishment (though) lame of foot failed to overtake a 
villain.” 

Smart. 

Whenever my Frigate was at anchor in the Harbour ol 
* * * my amusement on shore consisted in walking 

ill the burial ground ; and altliough I did not consider my- 
self as having any thing in common with the melancholy 
philosopliical hero of the most perfect Tragedy ever written 
by the greatest of English poets : — yet, like him, I enjoyed 
holding fanciful convcrsatiohs with the departed among their 
graves. Old Shovel, ( as I had nicknamed the Sexton,) was 
in the habit of holding forth to me, concerning the tombs, 
as to wdiether ostentation, mistaken * gratitude, or considera- 
tion, for the world’s opinion, was the cause that posterity had 
tlius marked the resting places of the dead. Hi?» funeral 
oratioiKs however were entirely at variance with the inscrip- 
tions oil the dilfcrcnt tombstones. 

Passing by the costliest monument in the cemetery, old 
Sliovel would shake his head and say Under that tomb 
lies file richest landowner of the grave-yard ! Pity that he 
himself knolls nothing of it I smiled and went away ; after 
giving him the advice to lay out his graves in such a manner 
as to please the eye. 

After a time, be must needs dig up a portion of the old 
graves, to make room fo^ ndw ones. 

Tlue sight of tliis shocked me. Out upon us, for civi- 
lized nations I cried, the Savage Tribes in the New World 
when they move their settlement from one prairie^to another, ^ 
take the bones of their dead with them ; bat we throw ours * 
to the winds.” 

It caused this iwdection : — Is it not sacrilegious to treat 
the dwellings of the dead, as one would those of the living ; — 
letting them to a second tenant after expelling the first there- 
from ? These thoughts I could not rid myself of, they mov- 
ed through my brain, as if I were turning over the leaves of 
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a book, and had I been asked — “What do you read?"^ 1 
should have answered like Hamlet, — 

“ W^jrds, Words, Words.” 

My faculties were obseured. I could regain no clear per- 
ception of what was going on before me ; for my glance 
roamed restlessly, from the syllables in my ideal book, to 
the ehaotie mass of bones and skulls which the sexton had 
disturbed, and was casting out of their cool resting place in 
the bosom of mother Earth. In the words of the Danish 
prince I said “ This skull had a tongue in it, and could sing 
once. How the Knave jowls it to the ground as if it were 
Cain's jawbone that did the first murder I * * * Did these 
bones cost no more the breeding but to jday at loggats witli 
tljcm ? Mine ache to think on't." 

Where are the ideas which formerly had th(?ir birth in 
thd^c skulls and chased each other in rapid succession ? 

At that moment, my glance on a skull just thrown 
ont, still covt'rcd with hair. Though not a surprising fact, 
considering the ‘circumstances, yet, just at that time, its as- 
pect caused me to shudder. An inexplicable desire seized me 
to pick it up, nevertheless I dared not touch it. 

As length 1 mustered courage to do so. I examined it 
carefully — rny blood ran cold — iny fingers became crajuped. — 

Under the thick hair 1 had discovered a large nail whicli 
reached from the temple to the back of the head. 

“ Shovel," I cried, as if with a leaden tongue ; thougli T 
endeavoured to assume an indifierent tone : “ Do you know 
whom this skull belonged to * 

“Yes, of course I H is Counsellor P Before I 

opened his grave T would have wagered that I should find 
the skull covered with hair, as Nature had gifted Mr. P. v^itli 
a wig such as few hairdres.sers could make ; nevertheless he 
was sixty years old at the time ^f his death." 

“ Of what did he die ? — Do you know I asked in a more 

collected manner than l^cforc. ' 

“Of Anoplexy— suddenly— one night— about five years 
, ago. Hia death plunged his wife into the deepest grief; for 
six months she so mourned and lamented his loss, — it would 
have caused pity in a stone." — 

“ And now — 

“ Now she is married again — The way of the world, Cap- 
tain." 

Married again — murmured I, my blood running icy cold 
through my veins. 
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Her present Imsband^ Major R — is said to have been in 
love with lier before her marriage witli the Counsellor, con- 
tinued the garrulous old man, — ‘'and her first marriage 

^yas a forced one. Every day ocdirrenecs. Captain 

Enough, enough,^' I cried, and strode ofF. 

" Hallo I are you going to carry my skull off with you,” 
called out Shovel from the trench. 

" All right” I said — " the skull belongs properly to you” — 
and I threw it towfU’ds him after having extracted the nail 
from it, and ran ofl‘. 

What do I want, what shall I do with this nail ? I asked 
mj'^sclf, trembling. I locked it up in my sea chest, with 
more care than I would a valuable jewel. I fancied that eve- 
ry one who should see it would immediately become aware of 
the dreadful secret connected with it. Oh ! what shall I do 
with this nail ? I repeated over and over agaiii. I aip not 
constituted guardian of the rights of society ! No, no, I \Vill 
never he instrumental in l^andirig over the guilty to a world- 
ly tribunal. 

This train of ideas was disturbed by a Voice within me 
uttering, " But repentance, yes, fearful remorse, can you, 
must yon awaken in the bosoms *of the guilty, should 
their conscience even not have stung them yet I You have it 
in your power, and without doubt it is the will of thh Most 

High. You can force them to repentance by suspending 

the sword of the avenger over their heads” — and in a small 
still wliispcr the voice added : "It must produce a curious 
scene, a dramatic scene, worthy of Hamlet, to gaze on the 
countenance of a woman at the moment that a crime like 
this, is l)ro\] 4 »ht home to hcr.^’ » 

The horriljlc nail would not out of my mind. By day 

and by iiiglit the phantasies of my brain chased me. At last 
it became unbearable ; and I determined to proceed to the 
dwelling of the late Counsellor P. ( now of Major 11.) the 
way to which I had previously inquired. 

Ariived before the house, I stood# still — I had to ascend 
some steps — with severe exertion I accomplished this ; for 
my knees shook so, they would barely support * me. On 
reaching the door a bell had to be pulled to Obtain entrance. 
1 had not the courage to seize the handle, and was obliged 
to support niyscltby the railing at the side of the steps to 
prevent my falling. The door opened and a servant came 
out who asked " Where do you wish to go ?” 

At sea I should have compared this question to a night- 
attack by pirates, it took me so by surprise ; and without 
time for reflection I answering, stammered out, " To Mrs. R.” 
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Walk ia Sir — this way;** — and the servant opened the 
door of a room, which I was now obliged to enter whether I 
would or not. 

I felt like a condemnefi man led to execution. 

Mrs. R. sat in a picturesque attitude on a couch, with her 
head leaning on one hand ; with the other she played with 
the curly hair of a boy about four years old. The group ap- 
peared to my eyes like a representation of Melancholy play- 
ing with Innocence. I had never been introduced to Mrs. R. 
nor seen her before. Her appearance had an effect on me, 
which rooted me to the spot where I stood as if by magic. 
What a lovely figure ! What regularity of features ! What 
a beautiful complexion ! What a sparkling glance ! What 
bewitching grace in every movement ! I beheld before me 
one of those women, represented by poets as angels. 

Sl^ sat so abstracted and plunged in thought, that she 
had not remarked my entrance ; — but as the door shut itself 
behind me, she started up. Withcher hand she pointed to a 
chair the next moment I sat opposite to her — immoveable — 
bereft of speech* — like an idiot. 

The question which I at length put to her would have been 
absurd and ridiculous in the extreme, had not the dumb an- 
swer which I received rendered it dreadful. 

In the manner in which one commences acquaintance with 
a nursery maid, I addressed her ; 

A beautiful child, that is Ma'am !" — and then continued 
with a faltering tongue, 

“ He is probably by your first marriage ?'* 

The look of astonishment with which she gazed at mej was, 
as I have said, perfectly dreadful. Unable Jtt> find other 
words for utterance, I repeated the question, the importance, 
of which, I only then accurately comprehended. Without 
altering her fixed look, Mrs. R. cried out — Yes yes" and 
drew the boy towards her, whom she folded in her arms, to 
shield herself, as it were, against nlic. 

A silence — a long silence followed. At last the Ihdy in 
her turn, guestioned me. 

What are your wishes, Sir?** 

I have something to return to you** was my answer, and 
produced a small box from my pocket. 

'^By whom were you commissioned to deliver it ?** 

" By the grave,** answered I with a hollow-voice. 

The greal; scene had now commenced : we had reached the 
culmination of the drama. She was agitated by an indescri- 
bable terror, 1 was equally so. 

Notwithstanding, I ventured to present the box to her-she 
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seized — she opened it — and Oh ! a scream was heard in which 
every thing dreadful^ that can pierce thi human soul, was 
combined. 

My suspicions had alas ! only beeif too true ; the crime had 
been committed. That instant, a man in uniform darted in 
from an adjoining room. 

AVhat is the matter with you Leonti tie inquired the 
Major of his wife. 

Pressing both hands in agony to her forehead, she mur- 
mured — Oh ! that nail There was an expression in her 
sigh which I could never attempt to describe. Scarcely had she 
breathed it, when she fell fainting. 

The Major stood immoveable as a statue. 

The nail had fallen on the floor ; from which the child had 
picked it up, and was playing with it. 

On all the previous occurrences, I had looked as cj^lmly 
as I would on a storm in the Bay of Biscay ; but the child^s 
play was more than I coultl bear. I fled from the scene of 
horror. 

On the stairs the Major seized and forcibly’ held me back, 

Sir'^ said he you are in possession of a fearful secret. 

B(jfore another hour has elapsed, one* of us must cease to live. 
Judging from your appearance, you are a soldier as well as 
mvvsclf, therefore — ^ 

Major R.’' interrupted I — with a mixture of dread and 
compassion, You are punished sufficiently, that secret shall 
never pass my lips.” 

A captain of a frigate, and a — coward ?” he called out 
with •ill-concealed fury. 

Major, forty minutes I am at your service ; take the 
choice of weapons.” 

“ Pistols !” 

Pistols be it theii,^^ said I ; and had the place of meeting 
pointed out to me. , 

“ Serves me right,’* I Soliloquized — as I Tvalked towards 
the 3{)pointed spot. Why mix myself up with circumstan- 
ces which coiiccrncfl nac not in the least — what have I, a 
sailor, to do wdth the earth and its secrets ! What interest, 
could I have in Counsellor P ? — ^Was he" my relation, my 
friend ? Curses on my meddling curiosity — I may have to pay 
with my life for 

The Major did not keep me waiting. lie had no friend, 
neither had I. — ^Two soldiers passing that way, were ord«re(i 
by him to fill the place of secqnds. — Retraction, retreat, was 
not to be thought of. The men loaded the pistols which the 
Major had brought with him, and measured sixteen paces. 
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We placed ourselves, after I had made it an absolute condi- 
tion that the Major, should fire first. — ^The bullet tore away a 
button from my uniform. — It was now my turn — I wanted to 
fire in the air. But my antagonist called out '' Shoot at me, 
if it is not your wish that we commence again."— I aimed at 
his shoulder wishing merely to wound him, not to kill him — 
Oh cruel fate 1 my bullet pierced his heart — ^in a few moments 
he had breathed his last. Our seconds conveyed the body 
home. Mrs. R. received it, but knew it not, for — the unfortu- 
nate woman had gone mad ! ! 

I flew, rather than ran on board my ship. 

In the course of an hour — I had killed a man — a total 
stranger to me — made a lunatic of a woman 1 had never seen 
before, — and created a hell in my own breast ! ! I 

Wherever I now land, never again do I enter a graveyard. 

[Tmnslatedfrom the German^ for the Benares Magazine,) 


THE ECHO-LESS LAND— LOWER BENGAL. 

Oh voiceless land ! no Echo dwells in thee ; 

No tale of arms, high love, or liberty ; 

No mighty ruins, wrestling with decay, 

Tell thou hadst great ones who have passed away. 

Thou hast no mountains, hills, or rocks, or fells ; 

No waterfalls, nor brooks astray in dells ; * 

Nor forest nook, uqr cave, of thine, rejoices ^ •• 

In the sweet mimicry of wandering voices. 

Oh thou dull land ! Thus like thee is the race 
To which God hath assigned in thee their place ; 

Within their souls no Echo seems to dwell ; 

Kes})onscless soux^^ls midst them the God sent Spell : ^ 

As, far at sea. the voice of some ship’s bell, 

^ It dies, and dies, away, its own lone knell. 

Oh Thout Whose Voice doth shake the wilderness. 
Vouchsafe, at length, our darkling toils to bless I 
Wake in these souls an Echo to thy Voice, 

^ ' That they, with us, may in tliy Gospel’a call rejoice. 

JVou. U 1849. 


Sphynx. 
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YII. I 

THE PROPOSED PUNJAB MISSION. 

The advocacy of the Benares Magazine has been request- 
ed in belialf of a proposed Mission in the Punjab. Our 
pages arc, and we trust we need not add will always be, dedi- 
cated with more than ordinary readiness to any scheme of 
Christian usefulness within those limits to which the polity of 
the Church of England circumscribes us. 

It has been remarked with manifest truth that we are 
called upon, as a Christian people, to devise some especial 
and permanent means of testifying the sincerity of the Pub- 
lic Tlianksgiving which we rendered unto Almighty God on 
the ()th of May last, and which was suggested, as our vene- 
rable liisliop has well remarked, by the “ piety^' of ourtlost 
Noble Governor General. 

In two discourses equally admirable as eloquent homilies 
and as authentic digests,* our Bishop and Chief Pastor has 
propounded the Duties of British India in return for Al- 
mighty GocUs recent extraordinary mercies” with a force of 
parallelism irresistibly appealing. The Bishop, comparing 
the conquests of our armies, and the acknowledgement due 
from us, to the case of Asa victorious over the hosts of Zerah, 
remarks the duty, not merely of renewing national engage- 
ments Avitli the Lord ; but also of each for himself consider- 
ing Mis goodness as a call to true repentance for sin, lively 
faith in tlic sacrilicc of Christ, and new obedience to his God. 
And \hc clfccts produced by these determinations, we are 
told upon thfeissame authority should be " free will offerings of 
our substance to the God of our mercies in aiding and sup- 
porting Cliristian Education, the Societies for Missions, for 
the Circulation of the Bible, for providing Additional Clergy, 
and for Scripture Headers,; aftd in relieving the temporal and 
spiritual miseries of the Native population. 

\v e must also” his Lordship adds, bring, as it were, ‘ in- 
to the house of the Lord our dedicated things,^ by aiding in 
erecting Churches and preparing them suitably for the So- 
lemn worship of God.” 

And therefore wc deem it right to say that Christians ge- 
nerally were enjoilTfed by the highest ecclesiastical authority 


♦ Two Sermons delivered in St. Pnvl’s Cathedral, Calcutta ; the one on 
March 11th 18-19, the other on May 6th 1849 ; by Daniel, Bishop of 
Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. 
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in this land, on the 11th of March 1849, to signalize their 

thanksgivings to God for the success of the war in which 
we have been engaged, and for the restoration to the people 
of the blessing of peace,*^ by an enlarged liberality towards 
Missionary enterprizes, as one among many means confirma- 
tory of the sincerity of their gratitude. 

At the same time, as public instigators to the decent and 
orderly doing of all things in our Zion, wc feel bound to say 
that the advocacy requested of us for the particular method 
which has been proposed, ( we are told throughout India,) 
for testifying our thanksgiving, namely a Christian Mission 
in the Punjab*' will be given much more cheerfully and satis- 
factorily, as soon as we learn that such method has been sub- 
mitted to, and sanctioned by him under whom all arc 
in the Church in this land. 

The Christian man will not doubt that IsraePs failure in 
difcerning the expansive plan which God had ordained for 
filling the earth with the knowledge of Him has been visited 
by the terrors of God^s indignation from the time of the Jew- 
ish Dispersion unto the present hour. Nor will he doubt 
that these judgments of God upon Israel arc full of pregnant 
lessons for us who occupy, if any can be said to do so, the 
exalted station to which the Jews were elected in the coun- 
sels ofthe Eternal. For our dominion is mightier than ever 
w'as Solomon^s when he reigned over all the kingdoms from 
Euphrates unto Egypt ; and both are set up on high for the 
same ends, that God^s "Name may be known upon earth. 
His saving health among all nations.” Therefore are we 
called upon to proclaim throughout the lands of our iliheri- 
tance the essential unity, the spotless purity, Jthe boundless 
power of the Living God, Who hath made us wliat we arc, 
and not suffered our enemies to triumph over us. For this 
hath He summoned us to be a Prince among the Powers of 
the Earth — he hath given us the might whereby wc put to 
naught all those who are arrayed against us , — in order that 
we do our diligence in^hc accomplishment of those uhiraate 
designs wjjiich can have their perfect consummation only in 
the establishment of His Temple in every land, and the ac- 
quisition of the*Heathen for His inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for His possession. Nor does it admit of 
a doubt, that if we fail in this our Mission, it will be nothing 
surprizing if God cast us off, as He did Israel of old ; — if He 
destroy our prestige, and obliterate our rule, and make us as 
great a wonder for our insignificance as ever wc have been for 
our renown. 
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Still, as our Bishop has wisely written we do not suppose 
that all the divine purposes in our being put in possession of 
the new territory are as yet fulfilled^ ^ (v^r, we fbel wc may 
add with equal truth, as yet /o fulfilled.) '‘The beginnings 
of things are all that we see at present, the preparation for 
that full tide of the divine goodness, which at length will flow 
with a more copious and beneficial stream than its five fabled 
rivers/^ 

These admirable reflections, if not our loyal and affection- 
ate allegiance, would prompt us to examine the volume from 
which wc quote, with minuteness, as our guide on how and 
what we should render unto the Lord for all His benefits 
towards us. 

: !i that volume wc are reminded how “ we can understand 
tlic loving-kindness of the Lord to the subdued people. For 
security of person and property, the protection of equal laws, 
(h'li\'craace from an impetuous and ungovernable army, and 
a freedom from intestine commotion are great blessings in 
ihcmselves. Further, an opening is made for the arts of 
healing, for agriculture, for commerce, and all the branches 
of civilization. An opportunity is also presented for the edu- 
cation of the young, and for the eleyation of the moral jind 
social condition of the people. Above all a way is prepared 
for their consideration of the nature of moral evidence, and 
their due reception of the history, evidences, and fruths of 
Cliristiauity.’^ 

His Lordship continues in similarly enlightened and mo- 
derate, though eloquent language : " Let us contrast only 
wha,t the Punjab has been, under the oppressive Mahom- 
rnedan and Seikh powers, for centuries, with what it may 
become uneijr the just and rightcods government of Britain, 
when the Indus shall be crowded with vessels like the Ganges, 
and the fine manly race of the country be raised to tlic bene- 
ficial and productive activity and energy of the Western 
world; and wc shall fpel 'that it is impossible to dwell 
cno»*gh on ' the loving- kindness of the Lord^ in delivering 
tlie Punjfib from itself?^ * 

Ifi these sentences, however, we discern not ^one syllabic 
to impress ns with the idea that it is the^ Bishop^s opinion 
that immediate Missionary operations in tlie Punjab are ex- 
pedient, or cv^ desirable. His Lordship appears to us ra- 
ther, and wc judge more wisely, to contemplate preparatory^ 
ameliorations in the tone of society, under a Government of 
enlightened Christian Officials, and by the advancing march 
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of education, of commerce, of agriculture, of science — and 
— though last named yet principally — by contemplation of 
the stately and efficient fabric of our Holy Catholic and Apo- 
stolic Church. ^ 

For wc observe that in the first of the discourses to which 
we are referring, the Bishop laments how “ inadequate is the 
supply of llcv. Chaplains in India’^ — that “ the knowledge of 
the ^ one living and true Ood, and Jesus Christ whom lie 
hath sent’ fades from the minds of our young Civil and Mi- 
litary Servants; and the holy, just and good law of Cod is 
not enforced or observed, as they have no ^ teaching priest”^ 

Very pertinently then, and with admirable judgment, docs 
the Eishop, observing on the close connexion between the 
‘ teaching priest,’ and the knowledge and worship of the true 
Cod/’ simimon us to shew our gratitude for recent benefits 
by '^stepping in to help the administration to our fedlow 
Christians in less happy circumstances than ourselves, of tlic 
means of the public worship of God.” 

For, as the great Bishop Butlcf ITas remarked with equal 
force and judgme^ut, Our Lord adds in the text ^ This Gos- 
pel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world,’ that 
this should be for a witness unto them ; for an evidence of 
their duty, and an admonition to perform it;” adding that 

the baje establishment of Christianity in any place, even 
the external form and profession of .it, is a very important 
and valuable effect;” — that ^^Atheistical immorality and 
profaneness, wliich surely is not better in itsidf nor less con- 
trary to the design of revelation, tliaii superstition,” must 
be expected if our colonics abroad arc left without a pr.hlic 
religion and the means of in.structiou ;” that it ig wonderful 
that those people who sceni to think there is but* one evil in 
life, and that evil, superstition, should not see that atheism 
and profanencss must be the introduction to it” 

On all these grounds — and wc luiglit multiply them many 
fold — our immediate and primary duty seems to us to be the 
consolidation of the (/lir^stian Church aud the provisi6;n of 
due appliances for Holy Ordinances to our Christian Bre- 
thren in thc*Piinjab. flow these may be best provided and 
Sustained it is nofc for us to suggest. The Bishop com- 
mends to the benevolent support of British India,” for the 
furtherance of these very objects, The Calcutta Additional 
'Clergy Society. Wc desire to sustain the recommendation 
as cordially as dutifully. We most unhesitatingly express 
our entire conviction that until our holy religion can main- 
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tain a bolder front in the Punjab, and the present House- 
hold of Faith be more visibly cemented, ^ but little will be 
done by the most devoted Missionary, and still less by the 
distribution of tracts and portions of«thc Scriptures through 
the instrumentality of a Native Catechist.’^ For we believe 
first, that nothing of a secondary nature, not miracles, not 
learning, not individual authority so mould the heart of the 
Pagan worshipper to a reception of the Gospel, on its first 
promulgation, as the purity of Christian lives, the constancy 
of Christian faith.’^ And secondly wc arc well persuaded that, 
without denying the possibUity of any one however plunged 
in ignorance, yet if stirred by the Spirit of God to search the 
living AVord, being able by the same Spirit to gather out the 
saving truths of salvation, still neither is this the way in 
wtiich provision was made for dispensing the Gospel to the 
world, nor has it any scriptural or reasonable authority in 
favour of its success/^ Sec Dr. Grant on Missions. Lects. 
II, and III. 
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^ VIII. 

, THE PAUPER. 

Silent amid the city’s glare 
A lonely man bewildered stood, 

And gazed — alas ! he knew not where. 

For poverty had chilled his blood. 

He gazed— and on his throbbing brain 
The crushing hope oppressive lay, 

Tliat poverty and hate and pain 
Might close his bitter course for aye. 

The wintry wind has swept the street. 

And trade no longer lures the eye : 

The hour of rest — that hour so sweet 
To weary mortals — draw^cth nigh ; 

But where shall that sad lonely man 
Rest, for that night, his woe-worn head ? 

Has Christian charity no plan 
Relief on all mankind to shed? 

O’er the dark ^v#r 
He stoops with a shiver. 

And gazes within — 

Then shrinks from the sin ; 

Yet ^murmuring to Heaven 
May I be forgiven 

Jehovah 1 then cried he, in depth of despair, 

Oh ! spurn not, as man doth, the voic« of my pmyor ; 

I iiave lived — but have never found blessing in life ; 

1 have loved — but my love endeil only in strife ; ' 

I have delved in the earth — I have ploughed o’er the sea. 

But ocean, like earth, gave but labour to me ; 

And now 1 am feeble, and weary, and old. 

And my breath cometh short, and my limbs shrink from coV.l, 
And 1 look, with a sigh, from the earth up above , 

Where sitteth in j^ow^r the Spirit of Love ; u 
And despairing I%ish from the life that He gave 
Loving aeath lor the life I discern ’yond the grave ! 

He sees, he sees 
An infant there ; 

The cold, cSld breeze 
YiTafts to his ear 
Ai infant’s cry ; 

An infant, borne on waters by ; 

• He dives — he saves — he bears it in — 

( The victim it of reckless sin ;) 

He lays it on his rugged breast. 

And softly soothes the babe to rest. 

Then bears it thence with anxious care 
His destiny and hope to share. 

In trusting faith to find some spot 
In time to soothe their future lot. 

His own dark purpose all forgot ! 


T. M. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS. 

Wc tender thanks for the Report of the Calcutta Diocesan Committee 
of this Society, embracing an account of Missionary operations to June 
30th 1S49. 

The Report is of various, but wc are sorry to add of singuhirly painful 
interest. Churches and Chapels . weather-beaten and fidliug to nun; — 
Schools abolished ; Missionaries seriously sick — or in health so impaired 
as to necessitate an immediate return to Europe ; — most serious obstacles 
inteqiosed against the progress and development of our holy religion, from 
lack of labourers, from extent of district, from poor and imperfect* means 
of transport, from accommodation utterly inadequate and inefficient, — 
these are the sad disclosures* of nearly every page. In this immensely 
wealthy and extensive Diocese, where incomes of a richness elsewhere uu- 
dcrivable by personal application stream in monthly* to such numerous 
professing Christians, for the Propagation of the Gospel in eight different 
Missions, composed of one hundred and ^ve villages, in twenty-five of 
which are Churches or Chanels, and in seven of which are Schools, su- 
pervised by no less than firty-four Christian Readers and Schoolmasters, it 
u|>pcars utterly incredible that the whole amount which could he raised — 
notwithstanding special appeall and extraordinary efforts — from the 3()th 
of June 1S48 to the 30th of June 1849, was under nine thousand four 
hundred rupees — ^Icss than some individuals within this region of selfish 
satiety either husband or squander every month ! 

From the extent of our Colonial empire, and the comparative indigence 
of oflicr spheres of its evangelical labours, the Parent Society, about two 
years ago, was compelled to retrench its grants to the Indian Mission by 
the sum of five thousand Rupees a year. C5i this due notice was given, ami 
increase, of local income earnestly solicited, in 1m appeal set forth with the 
sanction of the Bishop in December 1847. It is sad to think of the re- 
sponse made to all this ; that the public benefactions in the year ending 
June 1849 >vere less by cighty-fivij Rupees than those for the year ending 
June 1848! ‘ . 

H»<l)pily, the Calcutta committee did not rely on a liberality unyouch- 
safed, but began the year of retrenchment vflth a rigid oversight of its dis- 
bursemeuts. And true it is that a diminution of expenditure was effected, 
to tlie extent of nearly nine thousand Rupees. But at ^rhat a sacrifice, 
the committee’s report may declare ; — • * 

“ The reduction of expenditure has consequently been effected at a pain- 
ful cost, by the idisolute refusal to build or repair Chapels, School-houses, 
the abolishing of tcacherships and the like. It is tnereforc the more a 
matter for great thankfulness, and very full of promise, that the spiritual 
prosperity of the Missions does not, as far as man can judge, appear to 
have slackened, though the love which is required for its outward support 
appears to have grown so cold.” 
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Li-t us now turn to the more pleasing features of the Ue.port before us ; 
in gratitude to Him Who alone enn establish us in every good word and 
uorlv, tlnit they are so iliteresting and so many. 

The fart winch the Rev. D. Jones announces in the Tallyguiige Mis- 
sion, “ of tlie converts banding themselves together to supply the Society’s 
lack and their own need, and promote the Gospel which they have receiv- 
ed, by forming a fund for keeping up their perishable Chapel huts, and 
])roviding more substantial structures in which the Name of the Lord may 
lie “ great,” and “ the pure offeriug” be offered to It among the Gen- 
tiles,” is a pleasant evidence of their faith and, of their lilierality. May 
it stir up others to contribute of their abundance ; and especially* may it 
encourage tlic Rev. A. II. Moore’s peojde at Islioripore to fidfd their 
(•oiitcmplated erection and mtiintcnance of a small bungalow to serve as a 
chapel. 

The whole recital of the Rev. Juddoo Nath Ghose, in reference to his 
most important and interesting field of labour at Bali, near Calcutta, 
we perused with deep interest, and assurance of its promise. We see no 
limit to the influence of a zealous and accomplished Native Christian gen- 
tleman, prosecuting his work of faith and labour of love in more inti- 
mate “^contact than has liithcrto been the ease in Bengal, with the <lis- 
put^r of this world, with the Brahmin, ami the Vodantist, strengthened by 
that wisdom of this world, which is now being so lavishly dispensed in In- 
dia, in avowed disconnection from the wisiroui that is from above.” Mr. 
Gbosc’s re])ort cannot be epitomized ; it must be read tbroiiglioiit by those 
who ivould properly appreciate his fit education for, and pious eulighten- 
ni cut in conducting, the work of a Missionary to the Hindoos. It is to 
such men that we look for the^ permanent success, and final establishment 
of the Gos])el here. 

We thank our friend the Rev. II, J. Harrison for his Report on the 
Dhanghafta Mission. Tndy it discloses n i^ite of alfairs discreditable to 
us, as a people to whom much is given — of Chapels much jii need of rt*- 
jiairs, though miserable huts with but a single window of a foot square to 
admit the light on the ricketty stand from which the Service is rea<l — 
of “ a small trunk, procured for the occasion, which supplied the ])lace of 
a Communion Table,” w hen “ the eucharist was administered to ,^b(mt 
forty persons — of “ a narrow plank, fitted in between two wooden pib 
lars, to answer the purpose of ^ reading-desk — of every Vhapel in liis 
Mission being without a Font for the admiiiistratioii of lloly Ba])tism : — 
of “ roofs” ( and those of holy [ilaecs) “ in such a wretched state as to be 
incapable of affording any shelter in rainy weather.” Still let his many 
consolatory e.xperieiices give him courage. 

» 

V'^orvvurts, fort und imifler fort ! 

Outer Mlind, und uaher Fort ! ' 

Vonvfirts ! 

« 

« We solicit a cojiy of the document thus handsomely mentioned by the 
Calcutta Committee. * 

“ A most ably written and interesting Report from the Rev. Mr. IVr- 
,kins, at Cawnpore, whose return to Kuropc, on sick certificate, will he 
* the more regretted by all who may peruse it, lias already been issued in a 
separate form, alike from regard to its intrinsic wortli, and with a view to 
its circuiatipn among the local supporters of tluit Mission.” 

Also, on its issue, the valuable second Report of the Rev. Mr. Slater 
on the Calcutta Hindustani Mission ; and the account of tin? Rev. 
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O. 1?. Smith’s Missionary excursion, Tliesc, anil all other suoli iloeu- 
Tuents with which wc may he favoured, -we will duly ackuowlcdjje, and 
if need he, notice at lar^e. * 

And now let us earnestly appeal for an increase of (’hristian liheralit N 
on hehalf of this oldest of the two jrreat aiiTl venerahle ^lissious of the 
Church of .I'hi;i;land. The researches of the indefat ijiuhle Dr. vVlexunder 
Duff in Southern India, as developed in his recent exeitinj; speech at 
Agra, declare to ns the vastness of the wealth wliich the Heathen lavish on 
their molten and graven images, which arc protitahle for nothing, 'flu! 
lesson w hich we should read from this we should he justly calleil triti* 
wm; wc to draw out to any leiigtli. 


APPF.AL IN DKIIAI.F OF TllF MISSION OF MFFRFTHL AT 

THF AIOUTl! OF TllF KOOPNARAIN : ISSl FD R\ ORDFR 
OF TllF CAFCl TTA DIOCFSAN COMMITTFF, S.P G.F.F. 

The aid of all who are desirous for the Propa ration of tlic Oospel is soli- 
cited ill behalf of the siihioiued statement and plan. 

The Rev. M. H. Dc Mello, LI.. IL, of Jesns" College, (’andnidge, the 
oldest surviving Missionary, in this Diocese, of the Society for the l>opa- 
gation of the Oospel, being in IS-JS in charge of the Ilowrali Alissioii, ifas 
applied to, for cinploymeiit in a nn^iial capacity, by somepeo])leealling tliem- 
selvcs Christians, and saying, that they formed jiart of a eongri'gatioii resid- 
ing in a Hamlet called ^leerpur, near Oconkfdy, at the numtli of the Roop- 
naraiu. 'riiey ascribed their origin, as a (.Uiristian eommunitv, to the laboiir.s 
of some Roman Catholic Priests, and jiartienlarly to Padre Simon of Cal- 
cutta, by whom most of the then existing com\mnity had been baptized. 
Ihit they had long heou neglected. Although attention was thus drawn to 
them, nothing could ho done directly for the’ir heneiit. Rut, subsurpientiy 
such children as they were willing to send for eilueatioii, were received into 
t)ie Howrah Mission School. In November IS.’ld, six families, consisting 
of twenty-six individuals, uum, women and chihlreii, c.ame from lliose parts 
t.o settle at Howrah, ^Yherc they sought instruetion from the Rev. Mr. Dc- 
Mello, and wen* eventually baptized iu the Cha]>el of Bishop’s College, on 
.■)rd Mai^'h. L'nH, after having been twice examined by the I.ord Rishoi) of 
Calcutta, and apnn^il of by him. About ISdS, tlu! Calcutta Diocesan 
(h)mmittee, S.P.ti^rP., enabled the Rev. Mr. llowyer, then in charge, 
of the Howrah Mission, to pay them an oecasionnl visit in a boat, and two 
Native Readers were located among them, ns appears from the follow- 
ing extract from the Rev. Mr. llowycr’s Report, published in IS 11 : 

“ In Di'ccnihcr IS'lS, a new congregation was added to those in connexion 
with tin* Howrah Mission; viz. at the village of Meer|mr, in the vicinity 
of GeonWdy, opjiosito Hoogly Point. 1 had fo^soine time hoard of several 
Homan Catholic C-hristian.s there, deserted by their Priests. There were 
people in the Howrah Alission who came from that i)art of country, 
who with others informed me of this. Mr. R. Homfray, a friend ^f 
mine,, also urged me to go. Accordingly we went together iu Decern- 
bin* IS.'iS, and found a village of nominal Christians, numbering, tlic men, 
women, and childi^J, JI7» with scarcely any sign of Christianity, ex- 
ci;pt a few images of the Virgin Mary and Saints, no public worship, 
no prayer, no Scriptures, no Sacraments. After cx}danati(m, wc asked 
them if they would receive instruction from me and from the Native Chris- 
tian Tcaelicrs whom I might he aide to send them. They said they 
would gladly. I then promised to attend to them as well as I could, and 
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'shortly afterwanls sent down two Christian Teachers ; — 20 of their child- 
ren were bajitized, and provision was made fortheir instruction. I visited 
Geonkaly about oned* in three months myself.” 

At the end of 1839, the Rev. Mr. De Mello was appointed by the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop df Calcutta to the special charge .of these peo- 
ple, and a house having been rented for him at Tamlook, a Chapel was 
built at Mcerpflr, at a cost of 550 Co.’s Rs., having attached to it a small 
apartment, about twelve feet square— -the whole of mats and posts — in 
which the Rev. Mr. De Mello has since then made it his practice to reside, 
away from all society and civilized life, during a great part of every year. 
Tamlook, his permanent residence, being fourteen miles higher up the 
Ruopiiaraiii, his pastoral duties have necessarily been conducted at a great 
disadvantage in every respect, and he has repeatedly, for several years past, 
begged to be ])rovided with a residence among his poor and obscure flock. 
Such a measure, although acknowledged to be most desirable, on the ground 
alike of benetit to the couverts and economy — since thereby the rent of a 
liuuse at Tamlook, 50 Rs. per mensem, and the keep of a boat- and crew 
fit for the navigation of those parts, 36 Rs. per month, might be saved 
— lias hitherto not been feasible bv reason of the oppressed state of the 
Diocesan Committee’s finances, llut the recent total destruction of the 
Chapel and adjoining room, by a storm early in .lime last, has created an 
emergency ivliich the Committee is desirous of meeting in the most effec- 
tual way as regards both the present uud the future. It is proposed to 
erect on the spot (i small Church, with a tower affording a dwelling of two 
rooms, and necessary appurtenances, for the use of the Rev, Mr. De Mello. 
The same to be of substantial puH-a construction, calculated to last as long 
as the Gospel shall find p^ace in those ])arts, and remain as a testimo- 
ny slioubl it ever be overborne. The cost of both is estimated at about 
Co.’s ^J.3. (9,000) Nine Thousand — small sum for such an object— for 
it is the Everlasting Gospel that is concerned, and many a moderate dwell- 
ing house costs more. The conwregatioh, according to; the last returns, 
(1848,) amounts at present to l.% adults and children, of whom 49 arc C’om- 
inuuicants, and there is one School conducted on the spot. 

Although this may seem but a small fioek on whieh to bestow such au 
outlay, it is to be home in mind that, whilst it would be sinful to neglect them, 
their situation is such that no other means of effectually caring lor them 
can be devised but the plan#iow proposed. Whilst tVrt crrcumstances, 1st, 
that Christiauity has so long had a name there; 2ndly, that laud has been 
bequeathed by one of the converts for the benefit of the Church; (as record- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. De Mello, iu his Report for 1845, )aml 3rdly, that u service 
of Communion l^latc was, some years since, presented for the use of tliis 
small flock — all seem to indicate, tliat the Great Shepherd of the sheep 
watches over this ** smoking flax,” in this secluded spot, and, by these 
signs, bids all who hear o^hem to “ feed ” these “ llis lambs.” ' 

The Diocesan Church Building Fund having voted the sum of Co.’s Rs. 
One Thoiis%nd /or the Church, it is lioped that others will follow their c.x- 
amplc speedily, for it is desirable that the work he commenced immediately 
on the close of tlie present rainy season. 

Contributions will be received by the Rev. Mr. Dc Mello, or by the 
undersigned, at Bishop’s College. 

By order of the Committee, 

Bishop’s Collrqb, Calcutta : A. W. STREET, 

13/A September, 1849. Secy^ Cal, Dioc, Com,, S,P,G,F,P,, 
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LORD WILI^IAM 15 ii T I N C K 

[ These jiapei's are now edited with a melancholy satisfaction. They 
are the productions of a late accomplished member of ^hc Civil Service, 
who promised to be one of the most valuable contributors to this period- 
ical, in which he took a lively interest. Thejfe were given for the pre- 
sent Editor’s perusal, with several other valui»)le historiettes, (now, it is 
feared, irrecoverable) about the month of September, IS IS ; and, sidiseipiont- 
ly, were specifically f)fforcd, as contributions to the lienares JArr/or/wc, 
with the single limitation that the proofs were to be corrected by their au- 
thor. When this instruction could no longer be complied with, it became 
a matter of doubt whether the papers might properly be priutcil. But 
as, on eonsultation with some personal friends of their lameiitctl writer, 
the Editor is coiifirnnMl in a conviction that their publication was definite- 
ly contemplated, bo hopes that the limitation fixed is i|pt of sullicient 
moment to obligc^iftn to withhold them.] ^ K 

During tlie period of tliis Governor's rule, ana for a very 
long time afterwards, no one was so Jieartily abused as Lord 
William himself; and even to the present date, although 
the ill-will has very much subsided, very many persons can 
hardl^ hear his name mentioned wijh patience. That this 
; should be the case with military officers, and all connected 
with 'the army, I do not marvel. Ilis Lordship’:* name will 
^bver stand connected in men^s minds, with tha odious half batta* 
measure^; a measure than which one more mistaken on 
the part of its- projectors, more unjust to those who were 
its objects, more productive of ill-feeling in all parties, and 
more destructive to discipline, never was adopted. Sorry am 
I to say, that this most irnsclucvous order has not, even nj) 
■do this day, been rescinded, llevcrtiiig to our more ininic- 
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(iiatc subject, however, I liave often thought on the fact, 
strange as it is, y^t undoubtcflly true, that Lord William, 
strongly disapproving the half batta, and equally strongly re- 
monstrating against iU execution, persisted in carrying it out 
Avhen so ordered to do. He had, no doubt, peculiar notions 
of his duty ; and having ascertained to his own satisfaction 
what that was, he adhered to it with an inflexibility, whicli 
some have attributed, perhaps in pleasantry, to his Dutch ori- 
gin, but which we may, I think, witli all justice put to the ac- 
count of upright conscience, or more properly, a conscience of 
his own upright intentions. There are some who say that he 
should have resigned his office rather than have carried out 
that which he disapproved ; and that his scruples of conscience 
as to tlic rectitude of his superiors’ orders, should have been 
paramount to those relative to the obedience due to the ex- 
press and definitive orders of those superiors. I will not un- 
dc^rt?lke to discuss this knotty point. T will content iny- 
sdf witli one observation. The suflcriiigs of Lord Willi- 
am, during the pelting of the pitiless storm of oblocpiy 
and abuse wbicii poured on him from all sides, as well as from 
the apprehensions of a more than possible mutiny (a crisis 
avoided only by the g(^d sense and loyalty of the officers, 
as the sepoys were rcjray to join) must have been extreme, 
and n^t less so than the pain he must have felt in enforcing 
that which he did not approve ; wc may thus witli some degree 
of certainty imagine his state of mind. They then, who suf- 
fered from his acts, and some too wlio arc even now doing so, 
cannot but join with others in paying him the tribute due to 
his inflexible fortitude, and upright mind, while they lament 
that wliich to them and others seems tohavc^^^en an error in 
judgment. * 

Howsoever small was the love borne to his Lordship by the 
military, their brethren of the Civil Service bore him as 
little, and, as I believe, even less. He was among us the object 
of unmitigated vituperation and satire. I am free to confess 
that in this respect fe\% were more violent than I uTyself ; 
so much so indeed, that at this lengtli of time I cannot but 
wonder at tlic greatness of the excitement. I do recollect, 

' aiTd there are a few others who must likewise do so, a pro- 
jected and more than half-established Aiiti-Bentinck club, by 
means of wliicli it was proposed, under a vow, to exert every 
means possessed by the members to subvert his Lordship’s 
Government. The principal means were to have been essays 
and articles freely published in India and in England ; and 
earnest representations to influential private friends at home." 
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I do know one member, and he will smile if lie reads this, 
who vowed to blow up, on his first visit to | Calcutta, the sta- 
tuc opposite tlie Town Hall, where the efliigy of his much- 
abused Lordship remains bareheaded ii»tlie open air, and where 
his head and prominent nose arc daily defiled by every pass- 
ing bird which chooses to alight thereon. These anecdotes of 
past days will serve to shew the degree of love borne to 
Ijord W. Hentinck by the Civilians of Bengal ; but whatever 
that might have been, it did not prevent him pursuing the un- 
even tenor of his wiiy. Despite the club, he persevered in stay- 
ing in India as long as he pleased, and his statue still looks 
with pitiful gaze towards the Town Hall as if craving in the 
midst of the heat the shelter of some friendly chatta. 

It may be asked whence this hostility arose, since in the 
ease of the Civilians there was no half batta measure. It 
originated in many causes. Lord W. B. commenced a system 
of changes which -upset every existing institution; he altered 
laws, courts, and modes of procedure. At the time when 
these changes occurred, I myself felt very strongly against 
the majority of them ; there is not one man* of experience 
now alive who will not pronounce thcyi most judicious. But 
those changes were not palatable l,o those used to, and 
educated in, another plan ; if they were not so to me, then 
a very youth, what must they liave been to men of twctity or 
thirty years’ standing ? At the same time it must be slated, 
that the Oovcrnor-Gcncral, in making the mutations of Courts 
and systems, took occasion of the change to lower infinite- 
ly the rates of remuneration, by fixing at a lower rate 
tlie salaries of new offices created to supply the places of those 
abolished.* T^^s true, that seldom, indeed, did actual iuciunb- 
ents suffer ; they were allowed to retain, in their ucnv offices, 
their old allowances as a personal favor ; their successors wore 
to be appointed on the new .setde. Thus, in point of fact, 
the salaries of the whole Service were lowered ; as the juniors 
could jicver hope to he paid at a rate which their seniors had 


* It seems fair to note that this “infinite’* rctluctum of the sahiries*of •’ 
Civil Servants decreased the net revenues of the Service by less than one- 
fiftccnth ; was pjjj^jicipally applied to offices requiring hut small capacity, 
and most exorbitantly rcmuneratt;d ; and still left the Civil Service “ the 
highest paid Service the world has ever seen, Avith more than ninety lakhs 
to be divided among four hundred and sixteen men.** Sec an able article 
on Lord AVilliam lleiitiuck's administration in the Calcutta Heview for 

August 1814. — Ed, 
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obtained, and which they, the juniors, had been all along led 
to believe that, onibeing appointed to particular offices, they 
would receive. 

Great, however, as was the pecuniary loss thus inflicted, it 
was, as far as iny recollection serves me, a drop in the ocean 
of indignation, in comparison to the flood called up 
by two other causes. The first was his Lordship’s personal 
manner ; which was, on occasions, not only the reverse of cour- 
teous, but sometimes sneering and overbearing. The mem- 
bers of a Government, for the most part holding situations 
of high trust and responsibility, have a right to be treated 
with the ordinary decencies of civilized life. On the other 
hand, insult from those whose situation places them above 
the common rules of society, who are in fact irresponsible to 
personal call, and can in all safety deal out such wrongs, can 
give no very high idea of tlie generosity and gentlemanly 
iegliflgs of him who uses it.* Secondly, it was more than 
whispered that Lord William, at his first coming, had a low 
idea of the activity, and a dubious one of the probity, of many 
of the Civiliams j and he promulgated his Merit-fostering 
minute, which called for report from seniors of tlicir juniors’ 
conduct. This was an Acknowledged method of obtaining in- 
formation. The sore j^oint, however, w as a wide-spread, and, 
I fear,«not unfounded report that his Lordship iiad secret 
informants, and that a system of espionage was carried on. 
This belief created a scuisation of disgust bo3'Oiid all descrip- 
tion. Lord William lived to see during his Governorship that 


* From all we have been able to learn, from other soiirees, of the ge- 
neral demeanour of Lord William Bcntinck, we arc iiHJ^incd to hope that 
those class-prejudices, from which the writer of these papers is generally so 
remarkably exempt, have here somewhat influenced his judgment. It is 
undoubtedly true that in oifleial audiences the Governor-General ;ras con- 
strained and over-distant ; — that the very suspicion of any meditated re- 
monstrances against his measures was visited with an uiimistakcable ab- 
sence of courtesy and that he met suggested innovations with a kind of 
perfitlious acquiescence, assn^ned only to disappoint those whom hiS l-ord- 
ship regarded as intruders upon his authority. And, in the natural course 
of things, sii^li behaviour would be visited most frequently upon the Civil 
.^Sofvnnts, and produce a contagioiis disaflcctioii throughout that*bo(ly. 
But the fact shouUrnot be lost sight of that Lord William Bcntinck was 
in private life the most courteous, the most affable, the most accessible 
ana condescending of Christian Noblemen. No one ever better understood 
the dignity of humanily — none could better abstract the accidents of for- 
tune or of circumstance, or assign its dae prerogative to the appeal of a 
mall. Never W'as a man more equitable, more charitable, more urbane to 
all except those whom he doubted or would put down — sometimes, it may 
be admitted, with too hard a hand.— JiW. 
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lie liad originally made a false estimate of the Service ; but 
we never, to the last, could get over the idea that the spy 
system was not in a state of partial aetivity.* If this notion 
was erroneous, his Lordship has bcei> much belied ; but in 
this idea originated very much of the dislike with which the 
Civilians viewed him. 

Ill the latter part of the year 1832, Lord William having 
put to rights every thing in Calcutta, having cut and clipped all 
on which he could lay his hands, and acquired an unen- 
viable name, (over and above the odium incurred on account 
of the measures above noticed,) for a bluntncss of manner 
somewhat inconsistent with the polish of a gentleman, by 
which in his hands a harsh act seemed doubly harsh in the 
manner of doing it, set his face towards Hindustan, and com- 
menced his journey to the Northward and Westward. Other 
Governors General had moved about ivith all the pomp and 
state of Oriental rank and power. The cortege of no pdtey- 
tatc can compete in numl^crs, splendour and variety of equip- 
age, with that of the chief liuler of India. With people such 
as those of India, who see in these costly trajipings the tokens 
of real power, it was not impolitic to deal by investing rank 
with its appendages. As long as our^ comparative weakness 
rendered it desirable to be politic, such* things w^erc, perhaps, 
necessary rather than optional ; but when w^e liad gA'asped 


* Even Mr. Thornton, the most virnlcnt depreci.'itor of Lord William 
Pentinck, conveys no hint of a suspicion of this kind. Ilis words are 
“ under pretence of improving the character of tlie Civil Service, and pro- 
viding tor the advancement of merit, he sought to estahlisli a system of 
universal esj)ionagc>» better snited to the bureau of the holy office of the 
Inquisition, than to the closet of a Statesman Tinxious to he regarded as the 
representative of all that was liberal. ♦ * ♦ ♦ of his 

hordship's projects, this plan met xvith neither opprohation nor success,, and 
was soon abolished” As to the system itself, it eonsisted only in subject- 
ing juniors to that revision and report to official Hoards which is the main 
security for the efficient working of a large organized establishment. It 
can no iflorc hp culled a “ spy-system” than tlie subjection of military 
subalterns to the authority and report of their Uomniandants. If the writer 
intimates a suspicion that there were hired agents in the pay of Lord 
WilliaiA llcntinck, uiicoimectcd with the Civil Service, to sefutinize and 
report upon the movements of that Service, we must express our beliW 
that it is the very last measure that so high-minded a man would resort 
to. The advanced j^guhirity and morality of the present era of onr Indian 
annals no move surely admits of the modification of Lord William Pen- 
tinck’s cs]nonage, than did the looseness, ineptitude, and official imbeci- 
lity in his day — it must be gratefully owmed with many honourahle excep- 
tions — prompt to such a system as^ the only means of regenerating the 

Servi**c. — Ed. 
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substantial power, it is a question whether it was not right 
to sliew the snrr(^uiiding Chiefs that we could dispense 
with such accessaries. I am inclined to think that the prin- 
ciple was a good one ; •'though if it be so, I look in vain to 
our own dear country to sec one symptom of its being there 
carried out. However advanced the age may be, I do not 
perceive our gracious Queen, during her levees, drawing 
rooms, or progresses, surrounded with one item less of pomp 
and circumstance than were her predecessors. Lord William 
Bentinck, however, was of a different school : he laid aside 
the Oriental splendour which had been the uniform attendant 
of former rulers ; and astonished India, for the first time, be- 
held the controller of the destinies of Hindustan, jogged and 
jolted like ordinary individuals in a common palanquin. His 
attendants, wlio accompanied him likewise by dawk, were his 
private Secretary, his medical officer, and a Native servant. 

'One of bis Lordship^s principal objects in taking this tour, 
as well as in adopting this method of travelling, was in every 
respect highly laudable; it was that of seeing with his 
own eyes and of judging for himself. Situated in Calcutta, 
he could form opinions^of the working of the system, and of 
the conduct of those \|rhose duty it w^as to superintend it, 
from written reports only ; and to these he was not inclined 
to yielB implicit credit. By personal inspection of establish- 
ing .ts, by interrogation of the local authorities themselves, but 
ab.. c all by the facility to complaint against any offending 
officer of Government, and of redress by his propinquity to 
the injured party, he hoped to remedy wdiatevcr of the rotten 
was to be found “in the State of Denmark.’* To this no 
reasonable persons could in any way objcct.N Every lioiicst 
man could afford to bear any inspection however close ; and 
it was right that the ignorant and the idle should be brought 
to task. But I have reason to fear much, tliat the journey 
conimenccd in prejudice; and that his Lordship was pre- 
pared to meet with a mass of misconduct, which lie^infact 
never discovered, simply because it did not exist.* 

At the period of the Governor’s advent I was stationed in 


* Wc may remark that these papers on the Bentinck administration 
bear date — Simon’s Town, Dec. 1845 ; and that their author had probably 
not read the article before alluded to in the Calcutta Review, At any rate 
the sheets of that number, in its third edition, were uncut at tlic time of 
his decease, in his library copy. Except the individual instances of de- 
linquency there alleged, only of some few of those members who can no 
longer be wounded by their allegation, or the barest fictions, it appears 
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the district of Ramgurh, the head quarters of which were at 
Sheherghatty. The district was the most Extensive in Iiidin^ 
and contained several little principalities, whose people diftcr- 
ed in manners and speech from catfh other. It has been 
since broken up, and the more civilized portions of it made 
over to the Behar district, while the mountainous tracts were 
put under what is called political control. Sheherghatty was 
the second district which would receive tlie presence of this 
high personage, as Bancorah, through which his route lay, 
preceded us in this honor. I well recollect the ferment that 
the announcement of this news created, even in our small 
town, which indeed bore no proportion to the size of the dis- 
trict. The fame of his Lordship’s researches in Calcutta, and 
of his character for listening to complaints with his own ears, 
had before reached us ; the people were most desirous of see- 
ing any great man, and to behold such a great man exgitcd 
proportionate curiosity. Amidst all this excitement, how- 
ever, one prominent feeling had the preponderance ; they 
could not imagine a Governor- General coming up dawk, and 
unaccompanied by troops, guns, elephants, camels and music. 
Nevertheless such was the case, and ^ley were to behold the 
reality. The relays of dawk bearers fof four palanquins were 
ordered, the (3oiirt officers were directed to be in attendance 
on the day of the Governor’s expected arrival, the presence 
of the neighbouring Native Chiefs of rank and respectability 
w'as rc(iuestcd, and a notification was issued, that his Lord- 
ship would give audience to all who wished to make repre- 
sentations to him on public affairs. 

At fhc time of which I am writing, I was a young man, 
and I had, as men will have, ppeuliar shouks,^ I was 

then very fond of two things on which I much prided myself ; 


to us inconceivable how any scrutiny could be too severe, or ]ircjudicc 
misdirected, or misconduct exaggerated. And if such gross habits of offi- 
cial turpitude were not common, still if “ idleness and neglect of duty bad 
ceased to be the exception and “ no moral furpitude. was attached to 
such conduct,” and ** it entailed no dishonor in the estimation of a body 
which stood too much on the privileges of its order,” thcr6 was surely 
abundant ground for all his Loruship’s suspieions and rtsolutions. — Ed. 

* Shock. This w’ord is Arabic. It signiffes any particular pen- 
chant or pursuit a*person may follow in preference to any other — books, 
hunting, shooting, music. And some there be — lucky is the district 
which possesses such an individual, whose shouk is his official occupation. 

For a long while it was mine, until in later years, during which I hoped 
against hope, I found out that zeal; hard fagging, and a decent share of in- 
tellect, ore not, without the addendum or personal form, the sure road 
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first; sliooting, especially ball practice, and, secondly, a well or- 
dered household or servants ; well made, well dressed, and well 
behaved. My gossip is leading me on, I see, to matters very 
foreign to my iramediafe subject ; but as I am writing for 
my own amusement, and as by describing fully these scenes,. 
I am accomplishing my object in giving an idea of India and 
the Indians, I shall follow w'herever my fancy leads me. As 
to my household, the good conduct and civility of my domes- 
tics* used to be a by-word ; but my principal pride (folly 


to (Ustinction. Where in official life, one has to come in official contact 
with so many different persons, collision is sometimes inevitable, and most 
especially so, where a person will unswervingly follow the strict line of 
his duty. The enmity or the opinion of one person — such are the rami- 
fications of relation and personal friendships, may, on occasions, by a 
slight word or insinuation, have not unfrcquently a most materially inju- 
rious effect, and may blast hopes the most reasonable, and claims the most 
just. Such things, when they happen, must occasion heart-burning and 
disgust j they have, too, a more baneful tendency, viz. that of alie- 
nating the mind from a due discharge of duty. But here religion 
comes to aid, anti teaches us to do our duty as to God, and not as to man 
— whatever man may do. It may also be a great consolation to the active 
officers whose services arc^ not recognised as they deserve to be, that, 
however the Government may favour other functionaries whose acts arc 
more {ynbitious, or whose time has been passed in the line of service which 
has ever of late days been exalted at the expense of the other, yet he will 
meet with ample recognition at the hands of the people of his district, 
who most acutely perceive, and repay with gratitude and love, those who 
exert themselves with diligence and integrity. 

* Domestics. — 1 consider the servants of India to be ecpial if not superior 
to any ill the w’orld. AVe must not form a judgment of the servauvs, from 
those who are casually picked up in Calcutta, or in large nulit'.irv stations 
— or from those who have ^icarnt Kuglisli for the purpose of serving per- 
sons and families ignorant of the native languages. These, I fear, though 
with some exceptions, are generally rogues. The gemiiiic Iliiidustaui ser- 
vants, in houses where, his prejiidiees arc resjieeted, aiul he 'is treated as 
human beings should he, is honest, sober, well behaved, and attached. 1 
have had almost all my servants, and all my lieail men, since the time of 
my first setting my foot in Jndia, and 1 look on them all as personal friends 
more than as ser\'ants. One singular feature they have, however, in com- 
mon with many of their fellow-countrymen, — and that is an inability to stand 
gdvaacement or promotion. It is a common saying, that a servant is spoil- 
ed when his pay is raised — and I have seen too many instances of the re- 
ality, not to believe that there is much truth in the adage. One of the 
most active men in my service was thus spoiled. Fyz Oollah Khan was a 
Khidmatgar, and had lived with me many years, and had ever given me 
satisfaction by his untiring activity, and readiness to do his duty. When 
out in tents, or on daw'k journeys, he was almost ubiquitous. Mounted on 
a small tattoo or noney he used to go, unbidden, incredible distances, 
and do wonders. It has often hajipcned when travelling by dawk in my 
4;xj)cditions about Gya and Sheherghatty, when 1 directed, about sunset, my 
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1 own it now to have been) was my body-guard, composed of 
ten Jis fine fellows, Brahmins, Hajpoots anil Pathaus, as ever 
met the eye, and splendidly did they look in uniform. These 
were, of course, mere personal servants and paid by me ; 
for years did we live together, and there was not one who would 
not have sacrificed his life for me. Among them, let me here 
record the names of Fyz Ally Khan,* once a trooper of the 
Gth Cavalry, as bold and upright a man as ever stepped ; and 
of Seetuldeen and his nephew Buldeo Misscr, two men to* 
whom i owe my life, and without whose aid, I should not have 
been penning tliesc lines at this moment. As to my pen- 
chant for shooting, when I did not go out in search of game, 
1 used to practise ball-firing at a mark ; and to this end I 
purchased musquets for all my body guard. One day in every 
week Avas a grand practice day, to which were admitted all the 
people of the surrounding country ; every one who brought 
his matchlock was allowed to fire, and whoever hit the buiys 
eye got five rupees. As tlip neighbouring country abounds 


palauqiiin. tobe sot down, that 1 might cat my closing meal of cheese 
ami Ijiscuit, Fyz Oollah iise<l suddenly to apyear with a bason of soup or 
a curried fowl, lie had caUmlated the place or station which 1 should reach 
by sunset, aud had i:)rocciled me. These acts were, from their spontaneous 
nature, as grateful to me, as w'as the presented luxury. In many simi- 
lar instances did Fyz Oollah shew his wish to ideasc. He Avas a man too, 
w'ho, though not possessed of land, and holding no higher rank than a per- 
sonal attendant to a Registrar had claim to assume, was of a high 
thougli reduced family. In process of time I went to Delhi as Magistrate 
of that large aud im[>ortant city, and then I had a dispute with ray head 
.servant^ poor Baboo Khan, the best servant I ever knew, and 1 W'as com- 
pelled to part, though for a time only, w'ith him. Fyz Oollah had so w'ell 
ingratiutcil hiiuselfVwith me, that lie succeedciito the much coveted post of 
Khansaman. It sobcfel me at Delhi that I became afflicted with tliat “ last 
iiitirmity of noble minds” — i. c. love ; the (luotatiou originally applies to 
ambition, but it may serve as well for one as the other. The course of 
love in this case ran smooth enough in all conscience, contrary to the usual 
practice ; and I w^as called on to add to my house, and 1 directed Fyz 
Oollah Ijp send for masons and do what Avas rc(pisitc. The additions 
were made, and the cost paid, and for a time frothing more reached my 
e.ars. Fyz Oollah continued to give satisfaction ; but I Avas amused at 
his coiijmcuciiig to assume a certain grandeur and style of dress, which, 
however unusual with him, was not unbecoming the heyl of a large cstal> • 
lishmeut. About this time too, he added a second wife to his establish- 
ment, wliieh act in him, being a Mussulman, was perfectly legal. I some- 
times did think thiit he was running on rather fast ; — hut 1 recollected tliat 
my monthly bills were large, and according to custom established in India, 
left a wide margin for profit. In the end, my services were required for a 
time in Boomlhelcuiid, and I Avas ordered to move accordingly. Among 
other things notice was publicly •given to all claimants that they should 

* See foot note — ^jiage 91. 
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with tigers, most people arc armed, and thus we used to make 
a rather formidable muster. To complete my gunnery es- 
tablishment, I had caused to be cast at Patna and at Mon- 
ghyr, eight brass pieces/ carrying each a two-pound ball ; and 
for them I built a small battery, and erected a flagstaff. 
Now, will the reader naturally ask, can all these private pe- 
culiarities have any connexion with the Governor-General ? 
Why, kind reader, their very existence depended on him. 

You take my house, wlicii you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life 
When you do take tlic means wlierehy 1 live. 

Now it was this very prop, which sustained my house, tlie 
taking away of which by his Lordship I feared. My salary 
was certainly a very decent sum, though not high, considering 
the duties which I had to perform; and I certainly had. 


scud in their accounts. My astonishment may be imagined when I dis- 
covered that Fyz Oollah had not only not paid the builders for the work 
which they had dohe, but he bad kept back the money which had been 
given him regularly every mouth to discharge the house hills. The total 
amount which it became necessary to pay a second time, was about one 
thousand rupees. This delinquent was, 1 am afraid, a very proper subject 
of punishment, and he would have paid a severe penalty, had I i>rosceutcd. 
I, however, being then Magistrate, I should have been partly Judge in my 
own cause; and besides former good conduct pleaded in liis behalf, and 1 
declined indicting further punishment than dismissal from my employ, 
which was of itself a severe infliction. This is a sad instance of the effects 
of prosperity and advancement on a mind not fitted for it. I have heard of 
othcre, but I have not personal knowledge of them. I may, however, safe- 
ly say that save iu this one ease, 1 never recollect that I suffered' in any 
instance from the dishonesty of my domestics. I, of course, exeej)t the ex- 
action of dustooree, or a ]ier6entagc on monies paid, wlfich custom seems 
to have established ; nor do I allude to the lower grade of servants such as 
syces, or grooms and grass-cutters, and the like ; men of low caste and ha- 
bits, who will rarely abstain from the commission of those acts of pilfering 
for which they have so many opportunities. 

While on this subject, let me pay a passing tribute to the memory of the 
servant, who for many years was the head of my establishment, awd never 
left me save for a short intAval. 1 mean my Khausaman, by name Baboo 
Khan. He was a Bengalee, and an inhabitant of Calcutta, both in my 
opinmn against the probability of his being a good servant ; yet a** better 
^ ifevcr existed. Ike entered my service when I came out as a Writer iu 
1824, and died in my employ, of consumption in 1842. He was honest, 
faithful and without guile ; while, by means of the respect in which he 
was held by all parties, I was sjiared much of the vexation usually atten- 
dant on a household. lie was referee and peace-maker general among 
the domestics, and while be was present very rarely did any one refer 
bis plaint to me. The cause of dispute must have, indeed, been bitter, 
which Baboo Khan could not remove. In the mean time he w'as as clia- 
ritoble as Christian heart could wish. He would ever put the best con- 
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Ulough the Duke of Newcastle had not at that time propound- 
ed the maxim in public, a right to do whift I pleased with 
my own. As I have, however, before said, we had heard, 
and certainly, as we subsequently found out, not without rea- 
son, that Lord William was a clipper of salaries. It natural- 
ly, therefore, occurred to me, that if his Lordship were, as he 
was almost sure to do, to put his eyes on my establishment, 
my battery and my guns, he would consider the pay of an 
olhecr who could thus afford to fool away (I did not then 
think that word applicable,) his money, a fit subject for cur- 
tailment. Having, therefore, held high counsel with myself, 
I resolved on laying up all my siege ordnance in ordinary, and 
temporarily disbanding my army. All hands were soon bu- 
sily engaged in pulling down the guns and stowing them away 
in my godowns. My orders were precise, that all should be 
removed ; but, as will be subsequently seen, they w'ere not 
implicitly obeyed. In addition to these arrangemerfts,^ I 
directed my men* to remain quietly in their houses, while I 


stniction on people’s actions, and whether as nlmsgivcr in his own person, 
or almoner on my behalf, he was indefatigable in alleviating the distress 
of tlic ])oor. lie lies buried at Azimgurfi, Micre a tomb erected by liis 
Miissalman friends marks the spot. I threw i\m last dust on him. I would 
notice, too, my old and faithful JUmtton, ray Sirdar or personal attendant, 
who has been with me from the first day of my arrival in India uf) to tliis 
day ; l)ut be still lives, and I hope he will do so for many a clay. He lias 
now two sons in my service. 

* Vyz Ally Khun was the model of a Patlian and a soldier. lie had been 
in the service, and cpiittcd it bccanse lie disliked the discipline. Tall and 
UjirigUt, with the Jewish hooked nose, he was not the least handsome of 
the many Pathaus whose families have settled in and about the Sheherghat- 
ty pcrguima. Among many good qualities, hi* possessed one rather rare 
in llimliistan ; he never made use of the fuisome language too gcnerallv 
adopted by the Natives, though this habit lias of late not only fallen into 
desuetude, but has given way to one of rather an o])posite tendency. Fyz 
Ally was as open in his speech as ready in his .actiou — and to bid him do 
anything, was to know that it was as good as done, even though it milita- 
ted against his own jnvjudices. An instance no\v oeeurs to me, whieh 
may exemplify this, and at the same time exl^bit some peeuliarities of Na- 
tive cliaraeter. 

Ill early days, as far hack as Iliad formed an acquaintance 

with poor Aga Pcrliut Ally, one of the illegitimate sons of the eelcbra^J‘d^ 
Rajah, or latterly Maharajah, Metcrjcct Singh of Tcekafv, a potentate niiieir 
esteemed by every Kunqiean functionary. This acquaintance ripened into 
a kindly frieiid^tip, which lasted until death, caused, I fear, by too free 
living, cut off Perhut Ally ill 1841. The Aga one day invited me to his 
house to a party, where, as was the custom in those days, some nantch 
girls were introduced to amuse the guests by their dulcet tones and grace- 
ful movements ; at least so sonje used to* think them. Although these 
iiniitches arc given iu private houses, and are to all intents and jiurjioses, 
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contented myself with the attendance of the four odicial 
chuprassics allowc^ by Government, and which wcrc ill gOOd 
sooth as many as I required for the duties of my office. 
Being thus prepared, as the seamen say, all sung, I 
quietly, and, if I recollect rightly, somewhat anxiously awaited 
the approach of the great man, who was expected to arrive 
early next morning. My immediate superior, the Judge and 
Magistrate, (these incompatible offices, subsequently separated 
by Lord W., were then combined in one) had asked me to 
breakfast to be introduced to the ruler of our destiny. 

The Judge and Magistrate thought it incumbent on him 
to proceed on horseback to meet the Governor- General at a 
little distance from the station ; and he accordingly mounted 
while it was yet dark, and set off. He reached the coming 
palanquins of the illustrious cortege about two miles oft* a 
little before day break, and accompanied it in. lie was trot- 
ting* on along aside of the Governor's conveyance, when 
bdhg I was heard a report of a gnn, which was echoed among 
the surrounding hills, and for which a little two-pounder wouhl 


private parties, yet being field in the large hall, the male members of the 
household assemble to look*on and criticize ; with them come their rela- 
tives and acquaintances, and at last strangers creep in and a motley crowd 
of by-standers is collected. None of these, however, ventured to be seat- 
ed, whidi would have been considered disrespectful to the owner of the 
^use and his comjmny. The privilege of sitting in the presence of a man 
ill authority is not granted but to equals, or by favor ; and it used to con- 
stitute one of the tests of rank, though this too is in many quarters giving 
way by degrees. On this evening Aga Ferhut Ally, myself ami the othe^ 
friends were, in the year 1826, sitting at one end of tlie room on an elcvatcal 
dais, and the performers were exerting themselves for our ainusenicnt, 
when a movement was seen among the crowd, which presently o]iemal • 
and from it appeared a Mussulman fakecr, with a green turbaild shewing 
him to be a Syud, who at once without asking ])crmission marched up the 
room, and with the utmostrnonclialance set himself down righ^^lJ)posltc to 
us. I was not a little surprised at this conduct. If the stranger was an 
invited guest, and was of equal rank, he should have had a scat with us ; 
if not, he should have taken his place among the hy-standers. To do as 
he had done was a piece of (j^cediiig impudence, nay insolence. ’'At first 
1 was inclined to think that he was a performer of some kind, such as are 
frequently introduced to divert the jicoplc, and I expected to see him 
commence operations. Finding that he sat still, and that he was no por- 
tornier, I turned tosVga Ferhut Ally, who seemed annoyed, and asked him 
who this person was, who was thus misbehaving himself. The Aga denied 
all knowledge of him, and said that he was an intruder ; to w'hich 1 replied 
some words expressive of my displeasure at the occurrence. I saw very 
^ bttle bit puzzled, and did not well know hoiv to 

act. The intruder was by his dress a reputed holy man, a fakeer— and 
^ and Mussulmans arc bound to hold 

all such, m high regard. I had lived long enough to know the assuming 
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liardly have got credit. “ Ha, Mr. C.^^ said his Lordship, 
I did not know that you had any troops h|re/^ and he pop- 
ped his face enquiringly out of his palanquin. My superior 
was obliged then to explain, that the .report did not proceed 
from any military implement of war, but from one attached 
to the establishment of his llegistrar and Assistant. The same 
report awakened me, who had not seen the necessity of going 
out to meet the Governor, from my slumbers, and I was no 
less astonished than was his Ix)rdship. A subsequent expla- 
nation with my Commander of artillery, Sectuldceii hlisscr, 
above named, informed me bow this had come to pass. Sectul- 
deen, who used always to fire the evening and morning gun, 
had held that my dignity, or rather that the dignity and cre- 
dit of his battery, w'ouhl vanish with the intermission of 
even one day’s firing, and lie liad ventured on disobedience in 
consequence. What his Lordship thought of my gun I know 
not. He stayed with us two days ; the gun fired regulfAd}^ 
and my pay was not cut. 


annoyance of these fanatics, and that by fur tlic greater |)art of them hide 
beneath this pretended asceticism all conceivable abomination. It was 
this arrogance alone which had prompted tlTis man to enter unbidden 
and seat himself in a ])la<;e where were seated men of rank — and I a Gu- 
vernment officer, at a time too when their name commanded more rcspi?et 
tlian it now does. Aga Ferhut Ally was on the horns of a dilemnta — he 
did not like to offend a Synd, and a holy man — and he was equally un- 
willing that a hakim, or officer of Government, should be displeased and 
insulted. I could liave cut this knot in no time, as a word to my atten- 
dants would have rid us of the nuisance ; hut in a friend’s liouse this 
was not my business : it was for him and not for me to take the initiative? 
in sueli Case. Compelled, though unwillingly to take some stc]), Ferhut 
Ally sent one of his servants to the Fakecr bilging him to remove from 
the place, where he bad seated himself, and xo locate himself elsewhere. 

1 do not think that the offender was surprised at the message, as he must 
have expected it; and he s])ecdily resolved td® continue in the course 
which lie had commenced. lie rose, turned round, ascended the dais or 
platform vvliere we w ere sitting, and came to the side of the })lace where 
Ferhut Ally w as, and w'ithiu four paces of me. This of itself w as a most 
unwoiiteiV tres])ass on decency, and of itself ^ ould have w arranted the 
summary cx^udsion of the offender ; but lie apparently knew the ground 
on which lie stood, and that besides being himself a Syud, or descendant 
of the Pro]>lict, ])oor Fcrlnit Ally’s title to purity of origin w'as less thaiv- 
questionable. lie assumed, therefore, a most insolent tftne, and without 
using one of the respectful prefixes usually joined to addresses, asked Fer- 
hut Ally, wdictlier it was by bis orders, and why he had been removed from 
the place be had selected. F’crliut Ally was manifestly frightened, and seem- 
ed apprehensive that he might incur further odium and insult ; it is not 
also impossible that fear of the Syud’s spiritual influence bad fallen over 
him, for men of this kind arc generally supposetl to have power over de- 
mons, and to possess potent spells. * VVliatcver might have been the cause, 
my friend began to make profuse apologies for what he had done ; and 
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It was on that morning at breakfast time, or rather a little 
before it, that I first set my eyes on the subject of this paper : 
I duly repaired about 8 o’clock to the bungalow of my wor- 
thy and respected suporior, Mr, C., where were assembled all 
the native officers of the Courts to pay their respects. There 
were besides these, the Military Secretary, the Doctor, and 
our own mirth-loving excellent medico, D. "W. ; and we all 
awaited the appearance of Lord W. who in due time came 
forth. He was above the middle size, robust in make, pro- 
minent features, and a bright grey eye, which twinkled 
anon as if its natural occupation were that of piercing into 
matters of mystery. His dress was of a very ordinary de- 
scription, and his tout ensemble reminded me of a country 
gentleman of rather ordinary calibre, rather than of a high 
l)rcd noble. Those personally unknown were then intro- 
duced, and we were very graciously received. Before sitting 
down to breakfast, however, his Lordship expressed a wish 
to see the Native officers, that j»hcy might be dismissed to 


tlually, to exonerate himself from being ])ersonallv the cause of offence, 
he explained that it was ift>t he wbo had originated the removal, but the 
** Saliib-i-Angrcjs” who i.vere sitting by his side. To most persons this 
would have been a sufficient and decisive reply — ^Ijiit not so to the fakcer, 
who w^s dcteriiiincd to carry on the game. For this I can assign no rea- 
son ; he had eoiinted on Ferhnt Ally’s forbearance, and successfully too. 
Why he should have counted on mine I know not. If he did so, he erred 
very gri(;vously. Perhaps he thought his sacred character would have ])re- 
vented any one from laying hands on him, although trc»i)assing us he was 
against all ])olitencss and decency. Here too he was in error, although 
it must he allowed, that in very many instances his calculations Avduld have 
been right, and his assumed character would have carried him harmless. 
In this case, however, it wasf other wise. When Ferliut Ally had done speak- 
ing, the fakeer cast a contemptuous glance to where we wx*re sitting, and 
turning to Ferhnt x\lly, Hiid, in a loud voice, “ I came here to see you — do 
you think I came here to see these Feriiighees ?” The term Feringhee is never 
made use of, save hy the most ignorant classes, but as a term of reproach. 
Tliesc words were not only insulting, but spoken in a tone which left no 
doubt of the intention, as^well ns that all in the room should hear it. 1 
doubt if our host Ferhut Ally dared to take notice of this glaring behavi- 
our, or if lie would have done so or not. At all events it would have been 
^very inconvenient for him to take up the matter ; and I was resolved that 
it should not go Unpunished. A personal interference on our part was out 
of the question. I turned round to the insolent scoundrel and adilrcsscd 
him very coolly : — ** It matters very little,” said I, “ whether you came here 
to see the English gentlemen, or my friend Ferhnt Ally ; but as you have 
misbehaved yourself so grossly, 1 take upon myself on his behalf to say that 
you shall stay here no longer, so begone at once and leave the room.” 
He must have seen when I took up the business that I should follow it u]) 
— but nevertheless he did not stir lor some seconds — but was proceeding to 
speak again. I knew well that he would have been more audacious than 
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their respective employments. They weilp, therefore, ar- 
ranged in a neighbouring room, and Lonl W. entered, at- 
tended by his Military Secretary, who did the duty of 
interpreter in all communications ifith tllC natives ; all 
other media of intercourse were apparently considered as 
tainted. Mr. C. and myself attended os a matter of course, 
but our services were not put in requisition, save mere- 
ly in making the formal announcement on presentation 
of such of the chief officers who were thought worthy of the 
honor. It has been before said that Ilis Lordship was dress- 
ed as a private gentleman ; it so happened at the same time 
that the worthy Secretary, then Major B., wore a kind of dc- 


hc yet had bccti, and, perhaps, a worse scene might have been enacted ; 
whereupon, seeing that he would not go of his own accord, I turned to 
my attendants and desired them to remove him. No demur was made, 
hut no one probably liked to he the foremost in laying hands on the insif* 
lent Syud, and a slight pause ensued. I again turned roun<l and uttered 
the word “ Vyi Ally Khun, did you hear my order?” This was all that was 
wanted. The Mussulman sohlier seized the Mussulman gaiut, and despite 
the sanctity of his race and the greenness of his head-piece, catching him 
behind the neck, shoved him oft’ the dais, and ^theii gradually thrust him 
all the way down the hall, straight through the midst of the crowd which 
was assembled at the bottom, and tinally out oT the door. Imjncdiately 
that bis bluster was of no further use, and that he bad met with tho|^^ who 
would succumb to his insolence, the business was closed. Right glad was 
my friend f erhut Ally that the intruder had been got rid of, and by means 
which did not compromise himself. 1 have, however, mentioned this oc- 
currence to shews how far Fyz Ally Khan set at defiance, hi the present 
instance, all the prejudices of his religion, and the habits in which he had 
been brought up, in the execution of bis duty. Nor was this the only occa- 
sion on which he shewed his activity and devotion. Well do I recollect 
his indignation, whicli once broke out in no q^easured terms. In his ab- 
sence on a visit to his relations, I was very nearly losing my life by the 
hands of an assassin. The culprit w^as apprehended and punished. When 
Fyz Ally Khan returned, and heard the iiarticulars, he was very wroth 
that those ])resent allowed the miscreant to live, and vowed, that had he 
been there he wouhl have massacred him on the spot. I do not doubt 
that he would have done so. Poor Fyz Ally too is dead. I made him a 
Darogah fir Police Superintendent at Delhi in and he died shortly 

after. 

The name of my poor friend Ferliut Ally puts me in mind of a singu- 
lar scend, which, in coiijuiietion with him, I once witnessed. It will serve to- 
shew the system of things as it once was in Ilindostan ; wliat kind of jireju- 
diecs were once entertained, and how they have vanished. It w^as the year 
IBS.*) that I w’ciit to the military station of'Dinajiorc to see a shipmate, poor 
Poley of the lOtli N. I. ; and as Ferhut Ally wished to sec the w orld I took 
him with me. He was, as I have before said, the illegitimate son of the Hin- 
doo Maharaja Mcterjeet Sin^b. The Native Princes often form connections 
not strictly warranted by their laws ; but the light manner in which ofiTcuecs 
against morality are viewed by the people at large, renders such cases not un- 
common. Meterject had two sons thus born, and both were allowed to he- 
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lui-railitary dross, Mie most distinguished feature ofwhicli was 
a red waistcoat edged with gold lace ; over it he wore a blue 
surtout coat. On the entry of the great x^ersonage into the 
room aforesaid, the Secretary closely followed, and ranged 
himself close to his x>rmcipal, ready to perform his duty. The 
Amlahs were all prepared to make their profound salams and 
their hands were half way to their partly bent foreheads, 
Avhen they seemed, as if by one accord paralysed; they look- 
ed at the two personages in dire and horrid doubt, as to wdiich 
was the great man to whom the homage was due. IIow far 
this Avas complimentary to him, who, next to the King on 
his throne, was England's most powerful scion, tlie reader may 
judge. Our suspense was not, however, long. The Scrislitadar 
or head man, after having held counsel for one second in his 
high mind, determined the matter by deliberately making 
his j'espccts to Major B., instead of to Lord William. 1 


come Mussnlmiius. Tlicyucre well provulcil for suid brought up, and they 
ever proved better and more obedient olTspriiig than the two legitimate sons 
tlic Rajahs Ilet Naraiii, and ^lood Naraiu who now possess the 'feekary 
property. The eldest of the Mussulman sous, by name Khan Bahadoor, re- 
ceived a partial Kiiglisli education, and was much iit)tiee<l by the families 
of Europeans and by the dh'itish functionaries, to whom he made himself 
agreeable. In those visits he was often accompanied by his half brother 
Eerhul Ally, at all times an intelligent, well behaved youth, but especially 
so at the time of which I am writing. 

When we arrived at Dinaporc, it so happened ’that the officers of one 
of the King’s regiments there stationed had advertised an Amateur 
play : the Rivals ; and I, anxious to slicw my friend what was to be 
seen, took two tickets. When the evening came my friend and I 
took our scats among many ])ersoiis wdioiii we knew, and who knew 
us, as they had seen and associated with us. We liad not sat long 
when a mail ilcspatchcd trom behind the stage came up to me asking 
who the Native sitting next to me was. I mentioned his name and my 
own as a guarantee for his respectability. In a short time the man return- 
etl and asked a further question as to the youth’s parentage — as to 
how a Mussulman could be the offspring of a Hindoo. The scene 
was become painfully embarrassing to a young man and one after all a 
stranger in the place, wliej^ an elderly gentleman in uniform whd'had seen 
me at my friend’s house during the day, interfered, and told the man to 
give his name, Major JM.’s name, to any one who made further enquiries. 

J thought this had settled the matter, as we heard no more for a short 
sjiace. At Icugtlfthe man re-appeared and told me thatlAe curtain would 
not rise until the black man had withdrawn. They discerned that we 
should have persisted in staying ; but so to do would have been to des- 
troy the pleasure of tlie assembled company, and so, placing Ferhut Ally’s 
arm within my own, I walked out of the theatre. The next day we tried 
to get at the bottom of the affair, !»ut after doing all wc could, got no 
redress. It was not till some years after, that in relating the circumstance 
I tiiscovered the real cause of this singular affair. It seems that the regi- 
ment in question had just arrived from England, and knew nothing of the 
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could scarcely forbear laughing outright ,* |but Lord William 
past it off in the utmost good humour. After asking some 
unimportant questions of the people, he gave them their dis- 
missal, and directed that all the native gentlemen of distinc- 
tion, who wished to pay their respects, should be present after 
breakfast, to which meal we presently adjourned. His Lord- 
ship was pleasant and chatty ; agreeable, and naturally fidl 
of inquiries. I recollect relating much to bis amusement 
the outlines of the story, whicb I some years ago elaborated 


manners of the people. The lady of tlie Commanding officer, seeing u 
black man seated iu the house, deemed her ilignity injured, and said she 
would leave the house if he did "not. This lady was a subject of that 
Government whose present (^ueeu, in the year of our Lord 18 12, received 
with every distinction and without scruple the Parsee travellers and Haboo 
Dwarkanath Tagore. So much for pride — so much for prejudice. • 

IM U.STEII. -- At these musters many curious circumstances used to take 
place ; ami they were very characteristic of the people. On one occasion 
ilahoo Mittevbiuin Singh, the son of the Rajah Guiisham Singh, and father of 
tlie present Rajah of Deo, came to pay me a visit about shooting time, and I 
asked him to come out and join in the sp«)rt, as I knew tliat he was a keen 
sportsman and a good shot. In process of time bis gun came, and he 
fired several times. Il(»w it came to pass I ^now' not, or perh.ips on 
that day my hand was in, but so it fell out that all my bulls went near the 
hull’s eye, while his were verv sh.ort of it. The good hiunourc(h youth 
si ciiied vexed at his want of luck ; but one of the by-standing attendant.s, 
a half-servant half-friend, immediately suggested a consolation. “Docs 
not " auid he “ your (ixcellency recollect that your much respected teacher, 
from whom you learned the art of handling the gun, expressly forbid your 
firing at the sun or anything resembling it ? Sec now, look at yon(Jer 
chand-fiiira, t)r target ; is it not round and yellow, (it ha]>pencd to be cover- 
ed with wax cloth) and very like the snii ? Can the Raboo Sahib,” said he 
a])i)e.alingly to his fellow'-servants, “ expect any luck when he fires nt a thing 
like that ?” The hvc-standers gave a hum of applause and of consent at 
the solution of the difficulty. 1 was not so easily contented, but to express 
my dissent was not [lolitc, wherefore I fell in with the general o])inion as 
far as silence gave coiiscut, and directed a square piece of hoard to be 
suspeuded from a tree, that we might try our skill at that. But the poor 
Bal)oo’sJnck had entirely deserted him, and liere he failed as he had be- 
fore done. No surprise, however, was in any k\'ay excited. The same at- 
tendant very gravely propounded that the unlucky shot at the sun had 
eaused.the ill-luek, and that it was useless to try any more shooting that 
day. Not a soul was there on the ground, myself cxc^ipted, who did nOf^ 
hciie.vc that the true cause of Mitterbhan’s want of success was what had 
been so gravely told them. 

Oil another ocirtision, among other candidates for the prize, appeared a 
man whose legs were wholly useless to him, they being bent underneath 
him, and he shambled along by aid alone of a pair of small crutches. 
When I saw this figure approach, and rest himself on the spot where the 
shooters took up their position, I naturally marvelled ; and the more so 
when I heard him cry out ; — “ God is great, and merciful ; will any one 
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into the talc of tie “ Diamond of Jyporc/^ and published 
in the Bengal Annual. By the way, I subsequently asked 
the Serishtadar, a man of great intelligence, bow he came to 
make the mistake of bdwing to the Secretary, instead of the 
Lord. He very frankly told me how embarrassed he felt on the 
occasion ; “ but^’ said he “ though neither of the geutlcmcii 
were very well dressed, considering what mighty men they 
were, I thought I could not be wrong in bowing to him, who 
was the better dressed of the two."' It was in fact the red 
waistcoat that did it. 

( To be continued.) 

lend a poor lame man a gun, for the love of God ?** The appeal was not 
made in vain. Two or three Mussulmans offered their matchlocks, and 
ho accepted one. It was now time for me to interfere, and I accordir»gly 
asked what he was going to do with the gun. Why,” replied he, “ to shoot 
at^tlic mark to be sure.” I remonstrated saying “ What is the use of this? 
You are evidently no huntsman or shooter, what can be the use of vour fir- 
ing ?” “Why” returned he “ it is very true\hat I know nothing about shoot- 
ing ; but whoever hits that mark gets five rupees ; and if it be God’s 
will that I should* have those rupees, I shall hit it; so here goes.” lie 
placed his matchloek on a rest ; and not only did the bullet go wide of the 
mark, but the recoil of the ^un knoerked the truster in Providence head 
over heels. Ilis faith, however, did not go entirely unrewarded ; for 
though not entitled to the prize, his case excited interest, and he went 
away with a present which was to him a handsome sum. 
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ON THE INTERNAL ARRANGEMENT OF ^JHURCIIES, AND THEIR 
FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS.-PART II. 

THE SCliEEN^ RERED03 OR BOSSEL. 

They invariably occupy the end of the chancel. They are 
sometimes of stone, also of wood, or in lieu of either, tapestry 
haiij^iiigs. 

The Camdenians arc averse to Reredos. They say that 
they are fit only for a large church,” and again Reredos 
for the most part are intolerable from which opinion I beg 
to din or. 

According t(j the 82d Canon it is required “ that ihe^ Ten 
Commandments be set up at the East end of every church and 
chapel where the people rmy best see and read the same.** 
Again, at an earlier period, in the articles or advertisements 
of Queen Klizabeth, A.D. iSG t, it is directed to set the Ten 
Commandments upon the east wally ovqr the said (Communion) 
table.** At Radgeworth, Gloucestershire, the table of com- 
inandmcnts is of oak, with the lettering cut upon it. Its 
date is 1595 (sec Glossary). • 

It has been held as doubtful, wdiether, by the east end of 
the church,” that of the nave or chancel were meant. If 
wx* were to be guided by existing examples we sliould be ra- 
ther puzzled to decide, for they (the Commandments, %s.} 
arc found in both situations, and also on the side walls of 
some chuixhes. My own observatioi^s lead me to the con- 
clusion lli:it the original intent and practice was to paint over 
the idolatrous pictures** on the boarding which usucallv 
filled the uj)per portion of the chancel arch, above the rood 
screen, and to paint the commandments thereon. The 
paintings on these boardings usually represented the doom of 
the wicked ; in the expanded ja\vs of a whale, with flames 
devouring kings, ecclesiastics, harlots and heretics. In a 
small* cliurch ill Essex, I could distinctly trace tliis pictiiifi^ 
heneath a thin coat of whitewash on which* the Command- 
ments were painted in old letters, perhaps of Edward the 
Sixth’s time. '*‘Iu man)/ places these have been painted over 
with the royal arms ; however it is a matter of taste, and as 
those most inqiortunt passages of Scripture can be made to 
add to the ornament of the Reredos, wc may he permitted 
to make use of them. 
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When in Eiiglahid, I designed and had executed four such 
screens, all of Caen stone ; ono for St. Lawrence, Ipswich, of 
five compartments, rich Perpendicular’^ >vork ; one for Cog- 
geshall, Essex, also of^ve compartments, with less taberna- 
cle work : one for Padstow, in Cornwall, Transition, Early 
English to Decorated,” very rich, of five compartments like- 
wise; and one for Helraingham, Suffolk, rich “Decorated,” 
only two compartments or shallow niches with crocketted 
canopies. 

I saw many lately set up. The effect is decidedly good ; 
tlic lettering is illuminated, the capitals being of different 
colors and different degrees of richness of design. 

The Coggeshall screen was lettered and illiimiiiatcd by the 
rector’s lady. The grounding was pale buff: as in the screens 
of Padstow and Helraingham ; in these latter tlic lettering 
was very richly illuminated. In the St. Lawrence screen, 
tke ground- work was frosted, or deadened gold, and the let- 
ters shaded so as to give them a . raised appearance. Could 
not amateurs be found both willing and able to render so 
mucli service t6 any Church in India ? It is on such that la- 
bor would not be thro\pi away. Arc there not many ever 
ready to paint a scene jor a theatre, a landscape for a lady’s 
album, or a transparency for a ball room ? lam sure that 
they 0ii\y require encouragement to render the same aid for 
a church when called upon.. 

TUE BENCHES. 

# 

In the olden time oak benches were the fashion in Euro- 
pean countries. In In4ia chairs arc generally preferred, but 
good benches, with canc bottoms and with arras to divide oft’ 
the sittings, [if insisted on] arc better than chairs, inasmuch 
as they ensure a uniform appearance. 

Two feet wide by 15 inches deep is the average space found 
to suffice, and from the ■back of one bench to the otVer any 
space less than three feet is too cramped ; for this country 
three feet six inches to four feet is nearer the mark, as I have 
Jjgforc mentioned. The height should not he above three feet. 

I take it for*^ granted that few are now to be found who 
would advocate pues or railed pens, with doors or gates, such 
as still remain iu some of our churches — Benares and the 
Calcutta churches to wit. 

There are various patterns of ancient benches which all had 
solid, oaken scats. Rattan is easily worked, and is more comfort- 
able, and docs not interfere with the general design. The most 
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elegant pattern is what is called the poppj-head (see Plate). 
The ends are always solid in bid examples, but they can be 
made up of separate pieces, which, when there is panriel work, 
reduces the expense and difficulty of Execution. 

There is an infinite variety of poppy-heads ; so that by 
adhering to the general form and tailldi a person of taste 
could find ample scope for design. Next to the poppy-heads 
come the square-headed ends, cither pannclled or plain, with 
buttresses, and good mouldings to the top rail. Some of 
late date, particularly in the Western counties, arc made of 
broad and thick oak and chesiiut planks, richly carved with 
basso relievos : one at Padstow in Cornwall for instance, has 
a carving representing a fox in a Monk^s cowl, preaching 
from a pulpit to a flock of geese. ( See Plate). This subject 
is not an uncommon one, and appears to have been intended 
as a satire upon the itinerant Monks. Rich groups of foUage 
and scrolls were common ; also escutcheons, with the arids 
of the chief families who ^vcrc benefactors to the cliurch. 
Also rebuses or emblems representing names of persons who 
owned the benches : — i\m% Bolton ; an arrow piercing a cask — 
Hammerton ; a hammer and a cask — or Butler ; two butts 
and an E, united with a scroll or ^ cord, — Larnbird, or 
Lambc7't; a lamb and a dove, &c. 

In many of the Sulfolk churches the backs of the benches 
arc elaborately carved as well as the ends ; but tliis is a waste 
of labor, for it cannot bo seen, particularly with the modern 
and most necessary arrangement of a book ledge at the back 
of each scat, for tlie use of the next range. The foremerst 
bench of all next the pulpit, alone requires an ornamental 
front ; indeed it is no bench, but a rf’cading desk, or book 
stand. Strong stanchions at every 2^ feet as a support to 
the back rail and book ledge, where for chairs only ; or the 
same plain pannclled where cane scats arc introduced, is 
all that is requisite. Cawed work is not agreeable to loan 
against, •wliich is a cogent objection. 

With square ends, and no poppy-hca&s, the bench ends can 
be made wider, and should be divided each into three com- 
partments ; two equalling the space of the, seat side, ami— «• 
one for the book ledge or back facing, two feet six to 
three feet is the greatest width required. Poppy headed cuds 
are narrower ; few are found as much as two f^eet wide, except 
when they have elbows ( sec Plate). The back or upper rail 
should be richly moulded, when the funds are not very limit- 
ed at all times ; it is not ^cry expensive, because it can, 
and ought to be done with planes made up for the purpose, 
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wliich any carpeufcr of moderate ability would use efficiently, 
^riic bcnclics should not be fixtures, as in England, but 
moveable ; though sufficiently firm to prevent their shaking 
or tilting. Saul wood picked, of even grain, is sufficiently 
good, and less liable to warp than any other except teak, 
which is the best of all woods, except for carving. Some oily 
kinds only answer for that purpose ; generally it is found 
too dry and brittle. All straight grained woocl is easier for 
the plane and less liable to warp than others. Such are sissoo, 
^(^on, ])cr, &c. 


roSlTION OF THE BENCHES. 

They should be right and left of the centre and facing the 
East end, not only that all the congregation may see the minis- 
ter ;• but it has been customary from the earliest times for 
(^iiristiaus to pray with their faces turned towards the East. 

In Reeves’ Edition of the Book** of Common Prayer, 1801, 
in the Introduction to the Common Prayer/* treating of the 
Apostles Creed, it is said — The custom is to turn towards the 
cast for the same piou» reasons that arc given for placing 
the chancel there, gamely, that from certain expressions 
in Scripture the east has been deemed symbolically to be 
the peculiar residence of God,” Tliat it has ever been a 
Christian custom there can be no manner of doubt : therefore, 
it should be observed, though its origin may possibly be 
traced to times antecedent to Christianity, and the practice 
he not confined to Christians. Most heathen temples face 
the east, and the people face the rising sun wlicu they pray. 
The Mussulmans face «the w'cst, the supposed direction of 
IMccca ; and in Europe, Christians the East, the direction of 
Jerusalem. IMost churches, for the same reason^ arc built 
east and Avest, tbough not exactly so ; indeed it varies from 
N. E. to S. E., the reason of Avhicli is .siipjioscd to be, that 
the diivjctioii Avas fixed by the shadoAv of a plumb-lip e or of 
a pole, cast by the rising siin, and that as it Avas usual to 
lay the foundation on the anniversary of the particular Saint 

Avhom the (dedication Avas made ; therefore the direction 
would vary more or less by tlic position of the sun, soutli 
or north, according to tlic season. Some churches liaA^c the 
chancel at a considcruhle angle Avith the line of the nave ; 
and some have the aisles even so placed. Most, if not all 
of these, have two dedi(;ations, such as St Margaret’s, 
St. Michael and St. Mary, Coddenham, Suftblk, is an in- 
stance of striking deviation. In this building the dates of the 
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chancel and nave are very different, and till great length of 
the former, together with the difference of level of the build- 
ings, would warrant the supposition of the one having 
been a separate Chureli of itself, to wfiich the nave had been 
added. Stow Market Church, Suffolk, which has two dedica- 
tions, must have been two churches built side by side, and 
subsequently thrown into one. But this is a digression my 
readers must pardon. I will now olTcr a few words upon 

STALLS, CHAIRS, &C. 

Properly speaking, no stalls could be needed in the chan- 
cels of ordinary churches in this country ; for, according to 
the Camdenians,^^ laymen have no riglit to scats in the 
chancel ; and as there arc not, nor arc there likely to be, a 
sidlicient number of ecclesiastics to occupy them, the ]^lac- 
ing tlicm would scern superfluous. Yet for ray own part»I 
sliould like to see them fgr the use of the communicants — 
indeed the wording of part of the Communion Service w ould, 
seem to imply that they wTre invited to appfoach from the 
body of tlie Church. Ye that mind /o come to the Holy Coni’ 
munian, and again, draw near wlthfaithj* &c. Why 
should not the communicants, upon the exhortation being 
made, leave the body of the church and range thcmsclvljs in 
the chancel as most do now, moving from their own seats 
to others nearer the altar ? In such ease, chancel scats or 
stalls might be used. I am by no means sure of its being 
ail established fact that none but the clergy were admitted 
into tlft; chancel and be it so or not, it is questionable whe- 
ther the distinction should still contiipic to exist. 

The stalls were often plain miserere seats, w ith desks before 
them, and more commonly had tabernacle -w^ork canopies be- 
hind or over them. These afford good patterns for chairs 
( sec Plate). The Camdciiians say there should be no chairs, 
but stalls or sedilia, on the south side of the altar, as in old- 
en tiracf Here I dissent. It is well, •perhaps, in England 


* Joseph Bingham, ( Origines Ecclesiasticae^ VI II. § 7) makes tlie 

following remark on this point. " I must note, that, according to the difiW*- 
ence of times and places, different customs seem to h.'ive prevailed in this 
matter ; for the most ancient custom was, both for men and women to 
come up to the altar and communicate there, as it appears to have been in 
the third century in the time of Dionysius of Alexandria, who speaks both 
of men and women standing at the lloly Table, and reaching forth their 
hands to receive the Eucharist there. And the same privilege was allowxvl 
the people in France in the sixth centuiy.” — Ed. 
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to restore and mifkc use of the sedilia^ 'where beautiful, exam- 
ples remain ; but to make in new Protestant churches, ar- 
rangements which strictly belonged to the performanOe bl 
high mass, fe surely a questionable act. That the clergy 
must sit somewhere, and on something, all will allow. Why 
not then adhere to the custom — prevailing since the Reforma- 
tion, when the sedilia were blocked up,— ‘Of stools ? Chairs are 
the handsomest furniture for the purpose. 

The lectern and pulpit both require sfcits, the former a 
massive chair, the latter must be attached to the pulpit ; 
a board or cane frame' fastened with hinges and clasp. 

ALMS CHEST. 

By the 84th Canon all parishes were commanded to 
vidq and have a strouf/ chesty with a hole in the upper part 
ttiereofi having three keys * Which chest they shaft 

set and fasten in the most convenient place, to the intent, the 
parishioners may put into it their alms for their poor neigh- 
hours, ^cJ* 

The existence of a]ms chests is proved neverthlcss to 
have been fur earlier than this Canon ; for they are found 
of date as early as the 12th and 13tli Centuries. Some of 
therif were very richly wrought. That at Castle Acre, in 
Norfolk, which originally, belonged to the Abbey, is a very 
beautiful one. In Brarafbrd, Suffolk, 'is a box of Queen 
Elizabctli^s reign, over which is a paraphrase in verse of the 
17 th verso of the xixth chapter of Proverbs, — He that hath 
pity upon the poor, lehdeth to the Lord.” And this was one 
of the praiseworthy cu^oms of the good times of old, when 
the penitent and tlie humbly charitable, who would not 
" let their left hand know what their right hand did,” upon 
leaving the house of prayer and thanksgiving, dropped their 
shillings and pence silently into the alms box. And why 
should we not have our alms boxes in this countjry too ? 
Some may say, we donH carry money in India. To this I 
reply, you can carry it for any special purpose ; and do so, 
■*when you receive the sacrament. Why then can you liot 
carry your rupees or smaller coins for the alms box These 
l)oxes may be of any pattern ( see Plate) ; and should be fast- 
ened to the walls, on which, immediately above it, should be 
paintod the text above quoted, or any other equally appropri- 
ate, of which the offertory supplies plenty of examples, llic 
boxes may be of iron or stone, or carved wood, neatly and ap- 
propriately bound with iron or brass. 
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If preferred, these boxes may stand | on a stem and 
be moveable like teapoys, ( see Plate). Such|a.dmit of a variety 
of tasteful designs. 

PUNKAHS. ^ 

Having described all the other furniture for both an Indian 
and an English church, I will mention one which belongs 
more legitimately to the promised chapter on ventilation — 
suffice it, therefore, to say that punkahs can be made in some 
degree ornamental, and should be always slung endways with 
tiu? building ; otherwise both the view of the minister, and 
the sound of his voice are obstructed. Punkahs can cither be 
paTincllod richly, or framed, and have scrolls with sentences 
paintivl :m liieiii. 

SCRIPTURE SENTENCES ON THE WALLS. • 

• 

t.>ii this I may at onCe offer my suggestions. These 
are also required by the 82nd Canon to be plaped in different 
paj’ts of a church. And other chosen seintences written 
the Walls of the said churches ami chapels in places con- 
vaiieni,^^ They appear to have been meant to supply the place 
of the old frescoes representing subjects from the Scriptures, 
or, more commonly, from the legends of the Sainfe. I 
have found them of date as early as the reign of Edward 
the Sixth ; but 1 think it is an error to suppose that such 
did not exist previously, and in the vulgar tongue as well as in 
Latin, On the rood beam of Eye church in Suffolk, evident- 
ly dating earlier than the Eeformation, is written in black 
letter, the passage, " And Jesus saith, What shall it profit a 
man if he shall gam the whole world and lose his own soul^ 
or what shall he give in exchange for his soul On the 
hammer beams of St. Mary^s, Bury St. Edmund, is written 
alternately God me guide, God me govern and the whole 
of the chancel-arch was covered with writing in large letters. 
It was too much defaced for me to read it. 

The sentences can be done on scrolls tastefully wound, or 
in plain lines on the walls, between the windo^ws ; beside and-. 
over the doors ; and round the window labels and arches ; on 
the beams, a^ in the cornices, as in St. Mary^s Bury, 
in tlie chancelT^wlierc rows of angels are represented holding 
a long scroll. 

The capital letters should be azure, or any other color but 
red, which is always used for the words God, Christ, Jesus, 
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Holy Ghost, &c.u all other letters should be black. Plenty of 
specimens of this Rind of work are now common on most peo- 
ple’s drawing-room tables, illumined Keep-sakes, Scripture 
passjiges, the Parable^, the Beatitudes, &c. To these I am 
compelled to refer my readers, as I have not the leisure nor 
ready means of supplying examples here. 

The capitals should be scarcely less than six inches deep ; 
and ordinary letters, about three. Black letter or old Eng- 
lish is best, though an early type of Roman may he used, or 
any other ornamental letter, and for this country, even Per- 
sian and Deva-Nagree, which admit of tasteful arrangement, 
would be very appropriate. The latter character is being 
freely used in the New Benares College, which will be exten- 
sively ornamented with passages from Sanscrit, English, 
Persian and Arabic works. 

In connection with the foregoing is another department of 
dcc6r.ation, namch", 

THE PAINTING OP THE WALLS AnD CEILINGS IN FRESCO. 

This is, perhaps, of all decorations, that which is least need- 
ed, and may find fewest advocates ; yet, where judiciously 
employed and not overdone, the effect is good, and it is no 
very difficult task to perform. Of late years, so much has 
been done in the decorative line, botli in domestic and 
ill ecclesiastical buildings, that many tradesmen have set 
up as Decorators.” The restoration of the Temple churcli 
first gave the impulse which set others to ivork, and led to 
a search for old frescoes, long liiddeii under countless coats of 
whitewash, in our country churches. To most tastes, the 
paintings of the groin* and other portions of the Temple 
church arc far too gaudy ; but after a few years the glare of 
the colors will be softened dowm. 

Erom the 12th to the IGth century the art appears to have 
been in much favor, it no doubt could be traced as far liack 
as the Romans, both in England and in Franco. In 1821, 
when I was residing at Rennes in Brittany, some early fres- 
coes were discovered on a w-all in an old Abbey, nj)on its 
•^Icmolitiou, wjjicli took place in my presence. The* colors 
wore still bright. Many very curious paintings have been 
discovered in different parts of England within the last few 
years. In the ruins of the C'hapcl of St. Stephen, AVestmin- 
ster, the remains of some fine paintings (of their kind) 
used to be shewn. They arc engraved in Smith’s antiquities 
of Westminster. On the Continent, there arc still ma- 
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iiy churches in which examples exist. Tlij roofs of St. Ja- 
que’s church at Lieges are depicted in Wjal’s Quarterly pa- 
pers (where also are to be found examples of restorations of 
the Temple Church)/* but they arc tc|p gaudy to my taste, 
therefore I do not recommend them as examples to be follow- 
ed ; for all that may be said in their favor in the Hints 
para. 97 : — “ Hut we must not think that stained glass 
and encaustic tiles arc suilicicnt. The walls and roofs, if this 
he all, will look nuusnally bare. The rood screens, the 
font cover, even the inonumcnts, piers and shafts, should he 
painted and gilded. So should the pulpit ; so may the roof 
or vaulting. We arc not here about to enter into a philoso- 
phical discussion as to the propriety of painting stone. It 
is suilicicnt to state that it- must often be so, if we w^ould 
have a consistent eburch.” Again para. 98 : — “ The sub- 
ject of distemper jiaiiiting on the walls iuay citlicr bo taken 
from the most approved ecclesiastical emblems and devkics, 
or foliage, arehrtectural designs, instructive legends of 
Saints, or representations bf sacramental subjects, may be 
adopted.^^ • 

Unless the drawing be good, it had far better be left alone. 
Diaper and damask patterns, with curblcms scrolls and foU- 
sig(?, arc more easily executed, and arc less opcu to objection. 

I cannot agree that painted glass, and encanstic tiles, look 
meagre without the walls being piiinted, iiio, &c, ; thougb, no 
ilouiit, the entire extent of decoration lias a grand cilect. 
AVitbout painted glass, painted walls would look very bad. 

I am jiersuaded that the eilcet in buildings depends much 
more tdian is generally supposed upon the light, which should 
be a dim religious light. 

I must upon the whole confess my ^lartiality for plain var- 
nished wood, of a deep color, in preferenee to painting and 
gilding, Avhich, unless very judiciously managed, cannot hut 
have a tawdry elicet, particularly in small churches. Most 
woods can be darkened to a uniform color with lime water 
and or cateeliu, and with a mixture of reddle and lamp 
black, or other brown color, where the sap wood is notallect- 
cd by Jtbe lime. A thin coat of size is applied previous to 
laying on the varnish— but if bees’ wax, rosiii.and linseed or^ 
drying oil be rubbed in, no size is needed. 

Simply oiliu;;; wooil with raw oil is objectionalile, as it col- 
lects the dust, and soon looks dull and shabby. Uor the 
bcuehes, altar rails and other wood work within reach, I pre- 
fer using the wax and oil to varnish, unless it be really good. 

I may licrc mention that for painting wood with body color, 
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or for frescoes, nimeral colors, are, of course, preferable. All 
that could ever ^ be required are procurable in any bazar. 
Reddle ( geroo) red lead ( sindoor) blue stone ( tootia) Ver- 
million {shunguff) prnssian blue (vilaiti nil) yellow orpi- 
inent ( hurtdl) yellow ochre ( zerd multi or ramruch) Indian 
red {hiraunjee) cobalt (lazwerd) white lead (suffaida). 
For white chalk ( vilaiti khiirri mutti) is the best material, — 
for black, burnt cocoanut shell ( narriell kd chhilkd) is better 
even than almond black. To prepare it, set light to a num- 
ber of pieces of broken shell and cover them at once Avith 
some inverted vessel ; or burn them inside a gurrah, or break 
up the pieces small and put them into a small earthen pot, 
carefully luted and heap lighted coal over it. A very fine 
black is also produced from the soot, procurable from inside 
the tliatchcs of burbujahs^ ( gram-parchers') shops and 
called DhooansaJ^ This is mixed with fine Avhite lime, and 
r^etrfins its deep black color. 

In addition to the foregoing I should mention that a beau- 
tiful silvery wash, like frosted silver, can be made from mica 
or talc ( The way this is prepared is as follows — Take 
a long narrow bag of coarse gugee or sheeting, into which 
put about two or three* handfuls of pounded talc, along with 
which a little coarse (bazar) soap. This bag must then be 
fastened and put into a vessel of water, and alloAvcd to soak, 
then shake it well in a small tub of clear water, or a nand. 
This will precipitate the talc in very minute particles to the 
bottom of the vessel — the water must then be run off gently 
and the talc collected. Next mix this talc with pounded 
chalk or the very best white stone or shell lime, witli suffi- 
cient gum or size to fasten the color. This mixture does either 
as a grounding for foliage or writing, or for picking out 
ornaments. If mixed with orpiment, it assumes a golden 
appearance. Scrolls of this, done on an azure dv vermillion 
ground and shaded and picked out with black ( if silvery), 
and with burnt sienna tint, ( if golden) has a very rich effect. 

For fixing colors, glue size well dissolved and usM when 
putrid is best, but is both unwholesome and very oftcnsivc. 
The next best is babool gum ( gum arabic) and other, gums 
■^of that kind, tor rice boiled down to a thin starch, called 
maar by the Natives. The great secret lies in not mix- 
ing too much size, for if you do, the color cracks and peels off. 

To conclude this branch of the subject — I must remind 
those who avail themselves of my instructions that red lead, 
vermilion, cobalt and prussian blue are injured by lime, if 
the walls are not perfectly dry when painted on. 
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EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLE-^ 


IRK. 


Of late years since fancy needle work has been revived in 
England, many churches have had altar cloths, carpets, 
chairs, 8cc. presented by the ladies of the parish. From the 
earliest times, it would seem that tapestry had been the fa- 
shion ; and altar furniture remained in use, even after the 
Reformation. The carpet and embroidered coverings of 
Communion tables still remain, or rather their remnants, 
in many country churches. In Coombes, Suffolk, are car- 
pets which must have been splendid in their day. In Brain- 
tree is a cushion on the reading desk, with the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth embroidered tlicrcon, in good preservation. In 
parish accounts the purcha-se of a carpet for the Commu- 
ni<3n table^^ is often mentioned. The author of the Few 
words to church builders’^ says, under the head “ Needle 
work,^^ para. 90, needle work and embroidery are wanted for 
the altar cloth, the corporas or napkin to be laid over tlic 
elements, the antepcndiuiA of the Litany desk, and frontal for 
the pulpit.” To this list I will add (as above; named) carpets 
for the kneeling step of the altar ; for the dais itself, and may 
be, for the whole chancel j and for the step of the font. Here 
then wc have ample scope for the taste, skill and devotion of 
the ladies of our families and for school children. ^ 

But I think I hear it asked " what kind of work shall wc 
do, what patterns ? what material ? how are we to set to work ? 
Therefore I will here try and answer such queries. 

First of all then, the altar cloth. This as well as every 
others article, may be as expensive as the donor pleases. 
This expense will rest chiefly in the materials made use of ; 
and on the work too in some degree. The most expensive 
would be silk velvet, embroidered with gold and silver thread 
and bullion and embroidery silk. The second, cotton velvet, 
or broad cloth, embroidered and inlaid with silk and silk velvet. 
Thirdly, worsted work on broad cloth or on canvass ; but this, 
except*it be in form of a carpet,is too^ialtry, and exceedingly 
liable to destruction by insects. Indeed this is the great ob- 
jection to broad cloth ; but if a solution of corrosive sublimate 
be carefully applied, no doubt it would protect it for a long 
time. Cotton velvet, though good when new, soon fades. 

As few call^are likely to be made for the richer work, I will 
treat of the second named. We have been so accustomed to 
see the altar cloth hanging to the ground, instead of being 
what it used to be, merely a " table cover that we naturally 
prefer such form. Its * ornament may consist of a 
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lialo witli the saerpd monogram (see plate), and a rich bor- 
der round the botioiu edge, and on the upper part or face of 
the table, five crosses called croix pattees may be worked or 
not, as may be tlioughtj^t. 

An elegant halo can be made with yellow silk velvet, and 
the monogram of white silk velvet, which should be sewn on 
with embroidery stitch, with floss silk. For the first named, 
two shades of yellow should be used, one for the dark or 
right hand edges, of a dee]) orange ; and for the light or left 
hand, pale yellow ; for the monogram, white floss for the light 
edges, light slate color for the medium, and deep slate color 
for the deep shades or dark edges — the stitching should be uni- 
form and slanting. 

To prepare the figures, first of all, stretch your velvet (floss 
downwards) on a clean board with tacks ; then witli a brush 
lay a thin coat of paste over the back of a sheet of silver oj- 
overland paper, which must be first rubbed with ]»astc also, 
so that it shall adhere evenly to the velvet. When dry, take 
it off the board ; and if not immediately used, roll it up and 
keep it so. When retiuired, first of all draw the pattern on the 
])aper thus pasted on the velvet : for the halo, it matters not, 
hut the letters or other 'figures must be drawn reversed, or it 
would be reversed for the fair side. 

Having drawn your pattern, carefully cut it out with scis- 
sors or with a very sharp penknife. Then having fixed on 
the exact spot it is to be sewn, and the cloth being duly 
stretched, apply paste to the papered side and carefully lay it 
on and press it with a folded towxl, or better still, a cushion 
made up of cotton, for tlic purpose. Put a clean slnret of 
])aper over it, and then a board or large book, and let it re- 
main till dry. Before (^)mmcncing to sew, it will be neces- 
sary to paste the whole, and whip the edges even, to keep them 
in place ; as the ])astc is apt to yield by the cn^mpling and 
moving of the cloth during work. 

The object of pasting the silver paper, is to prevent tlie 
velvet from Haying au(J, unravelling whilst being sewh ; also 
to render the drawing and cutting out easier ; without it the 
labor would be great, and the work indifFcreiit. 

The stitching on with embroidery stitch will be und(?r- 
stood by what I have said above. If carefully done the effect 
will be very good— at a little distance nearly as good as gold 
and silver embroidery. The halo looks best when made of 
four distinct pieces united, by which means the floss of the 
velvet lies in equal proportion radiating, as it were, instead 
of being all one way. The effect produced is that of revolv- 
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ing rays — every third one of which should bo waved, the rest; 
straight, witli a proper proportion of fine* rays of a single 
thread of loosely twisted floss silk drawn through the web of 
the cloth just sufheient for it to liold firmly. 

TIio letters, if the cloth be of a (lecp color, may bo laid 
direct upon it ; or if it suit the fancy, a darker colored ground- 
ing can be let in, within the circle of the halo, which will 
throw the monogram out more. A deep crimson or purple 
shews off this kind of work best. 

For the border, take a strip of white cotton velvet (or 
white satin) tlircc to four inches node, and the length of the 
skirt of the cloth ; paste stiffened long cloth at the back of 
it to make it firm, then with narrow black velvet head-rib- 
bon, of dificrent widths (from half an inch to one-eighth) 
form letters in the 'Mjlack letter” or old English character 
and work any appropriate sentences from, the Scriptures. 
The capital letters should be cut out of light blue velvet, or 
fine broad cloth or merino and sewn on, as pointed ont for 
the lialo, &c. Tlic formatibn of the letters is a very simjdo 
operation ; they should be carefully told offhand marked in 
pencil on the satin or velvet beforehand ; the effect is very 
striking and elegant. When finishod it should be carefully 
sewn to the cloth so ns not to bulge aiul pucker. A worsted, 
silk, or cotton thread fringe may be scAviito the lover edge, 
and for the top it should liave a narrow yellow’ cord cuging; 
immediately above this, a running ])attcrn. Tlie Tudor flow’- 
cr for instance, or vine leaves and tendrils, may be worked 
with yellow silk braid (see plate ). The altar cloth of 
Copdc;e church, Suffolk, was w’orked under my instructions 
by a lady of niv family as here described. The color of the 
clotli was deep crimson. Another was worked by the same 
hand but without the border, for Ilclmingham ; and a third 
w\as worked by some ladies for a church at Norwich from 
the same designs. 

Good silk braid not only looks much richer, but outlasts 
worsted*. ^ 

For the antependium of the desk, (i. e. the cushion flounce 
as some call it,) and the pulpit, the best velvet might wxll be 
used as so little is required. This may also have the sacred 
monogram, with or without the halo for its device. The Dove 
witli rays, &c. is another, but unless very well executed it looks 
absurd. A floriated cross for the centre and a gracefully twist- 
ed scroll with an appropriate sentence such as Go ye and 
preach the Gospel unto all nations/^ &c, is both elegant and 
appropriate. • _ 
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For the carpeto and kneeling cushions^ designs from en- 
caustic tiles (see plate) worked in squares is, perhaps, best, 
certainly so where several ladies of different families engage 
to work them ; in this^ case, the canvass is marked off and 
distributed, as much as needed, from the same piece, so as 
to ensure uniformity of stitch and size of patterns ; without 
such precaution, the work would not only look bad, but be 
very troublesome to put together. Next to encaustic tile 
patterns, damasks are handsomest. A deep maroon grounding 
witli stone colored scroll or damask work has a fine effect, or 
a red and blue damask pattern as a grounding and foliage 
patterns in white and slate colors thrown out with black shad- 
ing. Bugles may also be used with advantage. However, as 
])atterns are so easily procured either from London or from 
Berlin at the worsted and fancy-work shops, it is needless 
my entering more minutely into the subject. Where there 
is a will, with the few hints here thrown out, ways and 
ineans will soon be found to attain the desired end. 

I have now described all the itelns of church furniture, and 
pointed out thQ^proper position of each in its turn — ^indeed the 
length of this article has greatly exceeded my expectations. 
The subject is one that™ght be still enlarged upon. I trust, 
however, that I have explained as much as will be needed in this 
country for some time to come. I must, therefore, take leave 
of it. I should properly have introduced painted glass and glaz- 
ing in the category of decorations,** but as it is a subject that 
requires particular attention and many illustrations, I intend 
it, I). V., for a separate article. 

M. K. 


The author of these remarks will always be ready and happy to assist 
those who may need it with patterns, and by giving any information in his 
power, when application shall be made to him, care of Editor, Benares 
Magazine, 
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III. 

" SONGS OF CHILDireOD. 

NO, VI.— .47’ WHAT DO SLEBPING INFANTS SMILE 

At what do sleeping infants smile 
Amid their breathless slumber ? 

What can their souls to joy beguile ? — 

Know they of weight or number ? 

Or height, or deptli, ere eye or ear 

llatli learnt or space or sound to know. 

Or sight or thought of joy or fear 
Amid things here below ? ' 

Philosophers will tell us aye 
All knowledge is experience. 

Gained in the change of night and di|>' 

Hy thought reflex on body-sense. 

« 

At what, then, doth the infant smile. 

Ere it be three days old ? 

Can aught thereto its soul beguile 
That is of this world’s mould ? 

This world to which they’re hardly come. 

And have not learnt to measure ; — 

Where sorrow aye doth joy benumb ; — 

Hath it their sweet tli^ughts’ treasure ? 

Oh ! surely no ! wbnte’er it be 
Which makes their slumbers bliss, 

’Tis nought we hear, or know, or see 

Except (luay-hap) their mother's kiss. 

• 

011 1 where is it their spirits roam 
Amid their breathless sleep ? 

What is it is their thoughts’ sw^eet hbine 
When sunk in rest so deep ? 

Sec 1 there — ’tis come — and gone again ; — 

’Tis joy’s own self that blushes ; — 

The smile of one that knows not pain 
O’er all its features gushes. 

VOL. HI. 
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All (n another world they dwell 
When sleep has shut out this, — 

Nor heart nor tongue of man can tell 
The things which make their bliss. 

Philosophers may have their talk, — 

Say and unsay their fancies ; — 

With them, my soul ! eschew to walk ; 

Ilccd not their folly’s trances. 

For, surely, there is one hath said 
That Angels hold o’er infants guard. 

And see the face of Him who made 
These objects of their holy ward. 

Amid their sleep babes* spirits walk 
AVith servants that are Kings ; 

And with them hold a holy talk ; 

And with them see most blissful thing: 

t 

Oh ! deep, and long, then, be the rest 
In whksh yon infant slumbers ; — 

And msy its sleep still thus be blest 
Wheu years — not hours— it numbers. 

November, 1849. 

VII.— LINES SUGGESTED BY A BAPTISM, 

0 

Oh ! my bright child ! 

The dews dT llermon linger in thy tresses, 

Pearhlike. — The wild 

Field flower retaineth thus the rain-drop iA it*s chalice. 
Be still, nor shake it oft' ! the dew whereby God blesses 
Thine infant soul, and in the amice ^ 

Of His o\ln Spirit’s purity thy spirit dresses. 

Therefore* no niggard sprinkling did I give, 


* The rubric allow's only immersion or affusion. It may not be com- 
monly known that the Boman Catholics, although they, equally with 
ourselves, acknowledge the validity of all Baptism administered with the 
proper matter and in the proper form, yet commonly rebaptize, at least 
conditionallv, persons who join them from our communion. The reason 
they allege is, that the sprinkling, common in our practice, is so slight, that 
it is often a matter of uncertainty whether any of the clement has fallen 
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But from full palm aliused thee tbrice. 

Abundant thus, and thus abiding, may it live 
In thee, thy Baptism’s resplendent grace. 

Nor may the world it’s benefits efface ! 

Sportive thou wast, until I siezed thy hand, 

And bade thee stand ; 

Then, solemn earnestness came o’er thy face, 

In every feature’s line, 

As the dread holy sign. 

Whereat all evil trembleth, I impressed 
Upon thy brow. 

Go forth, then, now, 

And be for ever blessed. 

So may God’s grace for ever with thee dwell. 

And be of life eternal in thee the fresh-springing well 1 
' To sin be dead. 

Life’s radiant ehaplel ever resting on thy head I 
Yea ! iny bright child ! • 

Thou art this hour blest, 

And pure as is the flow’rct wild 

Within w'hosc leaves the dew drops have tlieir nest. 

27th June, 1S41. SPHYNX. 

on the infant’s face, which is usually the only part exposed* It will not, 
of course, do to plead our intention that it shouhl. The Ba])tists coiu- 
inonly suppose that sprinkling is enjoined by our rubric ; which it certain- 
ly is uot. Trine immersion, or affusion, is ccjtainly of the first anticpiity, 
find most prevalence ; although the single is also ancient and sufficient. 


S. 
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IV, 

ON THE MARRIAGE Og A MAN WITH A DECEASED WIFE^S 
SISTER. 

There are many subjects on which it is difficult to spiiak 
or write, without treading on ground from which feelings of 
delicacy would rather lead one altogether to keep clear. 
Such a subject is the marriage contract ; around which there 
has ever been, in the minds of Englishmen and English 
women, a sort of sacred halo through which a stranger may 
not gaze. No feelings of delicacy, however, should ever real- 
ly make any one ashamed to stand forth in the defence of 
any time-hallowed law, be it regarding marriage, or any 
other solemn contract, by which society is governed, and its 
hq.riilony preserved. If there be guilt attaching anywhere, 
in the canvassing of questions which involve the dearest in- 
terests of life, that guilt must lie, hot at the door of those 
who defend, but of those who impeach, the soundness of tlic 
law concerning which those questions are raised. If in 
consequence, anything i% offered, in what is now about to l>o 
said regarding the marriage of a man with a deceasw?d wifc\s 
sister,<that may, in the least degree, wound the feelings of a 
pure mind, it must be alleged, in our excuse, that the mat- 
ter has been brought forward by others ; . that it is a subject 
forced upon all for grave consideration ; that the discussions 
which have already taken place in Parliament, and, above all, 
the decisions in English Courts of Law, have made evevy one 
who is, or has been, or may hereafter be married deeply in- 
terested cither in the support, or the abrogation, of the exist- 
ing law upon this subject. 

In the outset, we arc sorry to confess oursch<;s to have 
been unable to obtain a sight of various pamphlets tliat have 
recently been published in England* bearing on the point now 
to be* discussed. If the^^c be any new arguments for tile main- 
tenance, or repeal, of the existing law, they would no doubt, 
in these pamphlets, have been carefully and elaborately cx- 


♦ Marrriage with a deceased wife’s sister prohibited by Holy Scripture 
as understood by the Church for 1500 years. By Dr. Pusey, of Christ’s 
Church, Oxford. 

Letter to Sir Robert Inglis. By an Englishwoman. 

Against Profane dealing with Matrimony. By the Rev. J. Keblc. 
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amincd. We must rest coutent with arguing the subject on 
general grounds, and so leave it with our readers. 

It is constantly affirmed by those who advocate Mr. Wort- 
Icy^s views, and affirmed as though •there were no kind of 
doubt about its truth, that, amongst the poorer classes in 
England, the marriage in question is most common ; or, that 
where the marriage is i\ot accomplished, a worse state of 
tilings ensues. In short, that the non-abrogation of this law 
has been instrumental in increasing fornication. 

Now this wc very much doubt. It is one of those asser- 
tions which, when confidently made, few like confidently to 
deny : because its denial pre-supposcs an accurate knowledge 
on the part of him who denies it, with the state of thousands 
of poor families in England's large commercial cities, as well 
as in her quiet rural villages. And very few persons in In- 
dia have had tlic opportunity of acquainting themselves with 
the state of poor English families, cither in cities or villa- 
ges. Of course books ntay supply what personal examina- 
tion cannot. But, so far as we know, no earful examination 
on this point has ever been instituted. Some ingenious folks, 
who professed to have made enquiries upon it, gave in a re- 
l)ort that about 30,000 marriages of t^e kind in question had 
taken place in the 13 years between 1835 [when Lord Lynd- 
liurst’s act passed] and 1817 ; averaging 3,000 each /ear : a 
statement the utter untruth of which Mr. Goulburn [the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one of Mr. Wortley’s most 
strenuous opponents] exposed so completely as to prevent its 
ever bt^ing broached again. The office of the Registrar Ge- 
neral of marriages 'would manifestly, were it examined ever 
so carefully, be unable to decide tlus 4 )oint. It would give the 
ave rage number of widowers, who had married spinsters, 
which, in the year 1817 numbered about 13,000; but it would 
not designate those spinsters who married their deceased sis- 
ter’s husband. And it would be utterly useless, in discover- 
ing thtf number of those families where the father was living 
in fornication with the sister of his late wife. Yet this is 
the 7'cal point to be ascertained, before the statement to whicli 
reference has been made could be made on tjie least autho- 
rity ; and which, wc may add, could not be ascertained with- 
out every garisli clergyman and every parish doctor 
throughout England being forced to give their evidence res- 
pecting those who were living in such a way. 

So that when any one begins an argument for the law, as 
it at present stands, being altered, because it inflicts so great 
a hardship on thousands of poor families, it is but fair that 
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liis proof for sueli an assertion, should be demanded. Let us 
ibi* a moment suppose that/«// proof did exist of this: that 
some Argus eyed censor, leaving gone through the length and 
breadth of the land, had discovered the names of hundreds, 
or thousands, who were living in a state of adultery with — 
because they ivere prevented marrying — their deceased wile’s sis- 
ter ; ought the law, on this account, to be altered? Were it 
solely a human law, gathered from no Scripture injunction, 
either positive, or to be inferred, the constant infringement of 
it might be some reason for its abrogation. But to urge 
against any law that rests on higher grounds for its founda- 
tion, its frequent infraction, as a good reason for its being an- 
nulled, this were a most unsafe and wicked course. The 
moral and human and Divine laws against fornication are 
all insuflicicnt to stay its practice. Yet what Englishman 
or Evglish woman, save some few profane socialists, Avould 
drfre to contemplate a legalization of that or any other vice ? 

The question then now to be examined is this. The mar- 
riage of a man with his deceased wife’s sister being forbid- 
den by the law of the land, on ivhat grounds docs that law 
stand ? Arc they tenable, or arc they not ? and, at present, 
no allusion u ill be niacje to the view taken of this matter 
by the English Church: for we design not the remarks 
here made for English Churchmen alone. If a man in In- 
dia, not opposed to this marriage on grounds of expediency, 
starts by confessing himself not a member of the Eng- 
lish Church, but an Independent, or Baptist, or Dissenter of 
some other name, it would he useless to hand him the l^raycr 
Book, or the Canons, in order to prove to him that tlic Jing- 
lish law is not at variance with the decision of the English 
Church. To tlie Bible he will appeal ; and if God’s Word 
supports it not, he will triumphantly demand a rcncal of the 
law. There gladly do we accompany him : since well-assured 
w^e are, that if our Church has forbidden anything, because 
it is forbidden “ in Scripture,’’* she must have had some 
grounds for so doing. 

Now in Holy Scripture, it is certainly remarkable — with 
all humility be ^t spoken — that so very little is to be found 
respecting prohibited degress of marriage. The well-known 
chapter — the xviiith of Leviticus — and a part of the xxth 


* See the heading to the Table of Prohibited Degrees of Marriage at 
the end of the Book of Common Prayer : whieli Table is ordered by the 
99i\\ Canon to be " in eveiy church publicly set up, and fixed and 
which order it were to be wished were followed in all our churches in India. 
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( in which latter, however, we find no additional prohibitions) 
are those pieces of Scripture to which all Christians have 
alike to refer. If there be any who deny the application of 
these chapters to Christians, from regarding their injunctions 
to have been intended for the Jews alone, then Holy Scripture 
would cast no ray of light on our course ; we should be left 
with reason and conscience alone for our guidance. Ciuitc 
certain we are that our Lord did not come into this world to 
abrogate one moral precept. He came to confirm and am- 
plify, never to weaken or do away with, any direction given 
by Almighty God to man for the regulation of his moral 
well-being. 

And here we cannot altogether agree with wdiat has been 
advanced by one writer on -this subject, w hose name will ever 
be held in respect for his deep learning and his consummate 
wisdom on subjects of morality and philosophy — we mean. Dr. 
Whcwcll. In his ^'Elements of Morality” (Book V. Chap, xiii.) 
he thus writes : — On tliis^we may observe, that though much 
argument on the subject has been drawn from the law of 
Moses, such argument is of no direct forte ; since, as we 
have said, one Nation is no llulc for another ; and the 
habits of society, and the relations of families, on which 
the Rule ought to depend, were vely dificrent among the 
ancient Jew^s, and in our own country at present. €o far 
as the Jewish law has been the basis of the Rule liitherto re- 
ceived, it has weight ; since, as we have also said, an existing 
rule is entitled to great respect.” He then proceeds to speak 
on the expediency of the prohibition to marry with a deceased 
wife’s^sister : thereby (we apprehend) disposing altogether of 
the Scriptural argument against it. But why is the argument 
from the law of Moses to have no direct force” for us ? It is 
quite true, generally, that one nation is no ride for another. In 
matters of polity or government, for instance, two nations may 
be governed by very different laws, yet those laws be framed 
on the best eonsidcration for the respective well-being and 
happiness of those two nations. Bat, supposing that the 
Jewish law, or, as w c prefer calling it, the law of God, for- 
bids marrying in certain degrees, the question is : —is this to 
be considered a part and parcel of the moral Uw, or not ? In 
other words, was it given to the people of Israel as being 
Jews ; or asboing a portion of the human race? Now we 
most decidedly consider the latter of these to be the true 
state of the case. Is there one single reason why a Jew might 
not marry his brother's wife, or his wife’s sister, or his aunt, 
or his own sister, or his own daughter, which does not equally 
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apply to a Christian ? It is in this way, we apprehend, that 
all the laws given by the Almighty to the Jews are to be 
tried. Wherever our Saviour’s coming has not repealed, or 
altered them, let iiofr those who profess themselves Ilis 
followers dare to do so either. None of the habits of so- 
ciety” ( of which Dr. W. speaks) can ever warrant a breach iu 
any Law of God, (whenever, or to whomsoever, it was first 
given), till it can be shewn that the particular purpose for which 
that law was made has ceased to be in operation. Human so- 
ciety will do well to frame itself after the model of the Di- 
vine law — not to allow a change in its own habits to be made 
the excuse for its disregard of such law. 

How, further, does Holy Writ give its sanction to the pre- 
sent state of the English law, in the matter now for consi- 
deration. 

The two verses of the xviiith chapter that appear to bear on 
i4 are the 10th and the 18th. But to the latter of these 
verses, various explanations have been given. The marginal 
note unfortunately does not throw much light on its meaning ; 
and whether it* alone forbids the marriage of a man with tlic 
sister of his wife, whilst the latter is living ; or has a closer 
ap})lication to the case in point, it is not very easy to decide. 
It would seem to imply that as in those days ( for the hard- 
ness of men's hearts) more wives tlian one were permitted, 
yet that no one was allowed to take two sisters (as, for instance, 
Jacob did). But the words ^^in her life-time" will not bear 
the inference which has been sought to be put on them, 
namely — that, on the death of a wife, her sister may be law- 
fully married. The Jewish Talmudists indeed gave them 
this explanation, but the Karaites, Mr. Scldeu observes," 
(we quote from a note iii Patrick and Whitby's Commentary 
on the Bible) thought it expressly unlawful, as it is direct- 
ly against the .scope of all these laws which prohibit men to 
marry at all with such persons as arc here mentioned, either 
in their wife’s life-time, or after. And there being a prohi- 
bition (ver. 16) to majty a brother’s wife, it is unreasonable^ 
to think Moses gave them leave to marry their wife’s sister.” 
So that if this verse does not prohibit, it yet cannot be under- 
stood to allow', \)r give the least countenance to, the marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. 

The 16th verse expressly forbids the marriage with a de- 
ceased brother's wife. The same is repeated in the 21st ver. 
of the xxth chapter ; a prohibition, however, which, as we 
learn from other sources, was dependent upon the brother’s 
leaving issue. If he died childless, in order that the family 
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might not be lost out of the genealogical records, it was the 
duty of a surviving brother to .marry the widow. This latter 
injunction manifestly was given to Jewish families alone. 
It can have no reference whatever tojthe state of Christians. 
Whereas the prohibition most certainly has, and our law has 
been made exactly following this prohibition. It has also 
gone a step further, and — the marriage of a man with his 
deceased brother’s wife being so decidedly forbidden — it has, 
by analogy, decreed the prohibition of a marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. Tlie affinity, in botli cases, is alike ; 
and hence, the Divine law prohibiting the one, is supposed 
equally to prohibit the other. 

Now, unfortunately, this question is often argued as though 
conmnyainity Avas the only . thing to be considered in the 
matter of prohibited degrees : as though affinity had nothing, 
or ought to have nothing, to do with it. But in the law of 
God, affinity most certainly has a great deal to do with the 
question. What relationship of blood, for instance, can exist 
between a man and his fatficr^s brother’s wife (vcr. 14), or 
between a man and his wife^s daughter by a former husband 
(v. 17), or between a man and his wife's grand-daughter 
under the same circumstances (ver, 4.7)? It is, therefore, 
quite idle to argue : — If a man may marry his cousin who 
is a distant relation by blood, he may surely far more^ariy 
his wife’s sister, who is no blood-relation at all” — because 
such an argument assumes that the Divine prohibition only 
extends to relations by blood. But, that it docs not, is clear 
as clear can be. Further, let any one consider the reason 
that given for the i^arious prohibitions, in verse 17 : for 
they are her near kinswomen and must it not be perfectly 
evident, that the Divine laiv goes altogether on the under- 
standing that marriage unites two persons as one flesh 
and, in consequence that a wife’s relations immediately become 
her husband’s relations also : her father becomes his father, 
her sister his sister, her daughter his daughter ? 

Whan, therefore, in the House ^of Commons, during 
one of the discussions on this subject, it was asserted by one 
of Mr. Wortley’s opponents that it was a question for the 
womdn of England to decide,” we greatly doqbt whether this 
would be taking proper means for arriving at a right decision. 
Not that there would be the very smallest fear in leaving 
the matter in ^ch hands. There can be no doubt that an 
immense majority of English women, in whatever part of the 
world they live, and whatever be their state, would at once, 
without a moment’s hesitation, decide against any change of 
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the law. Jliit if what has been above said is the true state- 
ment of the case ; if the Divine injunctions have been given, 
recognizing a wife and her husband as one flesh,” and 
thereupon have proceedejd to forbid a man to marr)” with his 
wife’s, as with his own, near relative ; then, with all respect 
for the women of England, the matter is decided without 
their assistance. They may thankfully and gladly add tlicir 
voice to the testimony of Holy Writ. They may raise an 
indignant cry, when they sec rash men, for any purpose 
whatever, endeavouring to throw down the fences, and break 
through the guards, that are placed round the holy estate of 
matrimony. But their strongest argument against such 
endeavours will be — not their own pure feelings, or their 
fear lest the breath of shame should pass over their names ; 
but — that a change in the present state of the law would be 
a direct infraction of what is believed to be the Will of the 
Most High God. 

'There is little need to pass to any other considerations, if 
assent be given to w’hat has been already adduced. But that 
there are excellgnt private reasons, if such an expression may 
bo in such a way applied, for the prohibition of a man's mar- 
riage with his deceased wife's near relations, or of a woman's 
marriage with her deceased husband's near relations — there 
is no doubt whatever. The very circumstance of the sister 
of a wife becoming, from the moment of her sister's marriage, 
the sister also of her husband, admits her into the closest 
possible intercourse with him, as a dear and beloved friend. 
Thus families arc knit together. The husband's and wife’s 
relatives themselves become as though they were pai:t and 
parcel of but one large family. But, alter this law, and you 
would in a great raeasur/j separate the families of every hus- 
band and wife, wdiere the wife has sisters, or the husband 
brothers. In other words, you w^ould quite alter relation 
in which by far the larger number of English fiimilies ( for 
of these alone are we able to speak from experience) in all 
parts of the world newsstand to one another. No wifc could 
desire ihe frequent presence, in her home, of one who was 
very likely to become a rival in her husband's affections.* No 
husband could jay the attentions he now pays to his life's 
sisters. They could not be what they now are. And 
though there are many cases in which this might not much 
matter, there are also many in which it would, most mate- 
rially. Take the case of any family, deprived of its parents, 
in which there are two or three daughters. The marriage of 
one of these affords a protector, in many cases, a homey for the 
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others. If not a home, at least a house where they are ever 
welcomed ; where their sorrows or their joys will always be 
kindly shared. Their sister’s husband becomes to them 
often more than a brother ; for brothers are proverbially 
strangers at home. They are at School, or at College, or 
perhaps far away in India* And — as India is mentioned — 
let us add, that in this country, there seem particular 
reasons, on the grounds of expediency, for not altering the 
present state of things. Young unmarried ladies are con- 
stantly dependent on the kindness of a sister’s husband. 
Even had they, in England, equally near relatives, who would 
be glad to have them there, the distance may render an im- 
mediate return most difficult. The expense often makes it 
imi)ossible. As it is, they are welcomed by their sister and 
her husband. It would not be so — however much the par- 
ti/ans of Mr. Wortley may declare it would— -in the case of 
the wife being obliged to think it more than probable .that 
her sister would some day take her place. The door would 
at once be open for numberless petty jealousies and heart- 
burnings, which, were the unmarried lady^ rather better 
looking than her sister, would require a very remarkable 
degree of caution, on the part of thet husband, to keep in 
any bounds at all. Therefore, by the [loly law of God, by 
the tics of relationship, by the bonds of friendship, b^ the 
love wc have for kith and kin, by all that is held sacred 
amongst men and women, wc iraplbre each one, for himself 
and herself, to protest against any change in the existing 
state of things. 

Th^re is good reason to hope that, after all, Mr. Wortley 
may not carry his point. Heaven and earth, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, have been mpvcd to get every body 
to think as he docs. We well remember anonymous pam- 
phlets being circulated to, as we believe, every resident cler- 
gyman in England — and there arc many thousands — strong- 
ly advocating an immediate repeal of this law, and earnestly 
imploriiig them to use their influence in bringing it about. 
Some six or seven years have rolled *away, since wc had an 
opportunity of seeing one of these anonymous pamphlets. 
And through the whole of this time, exertions and struggles, 
worthy of a better cause, have been going on. A strong, but in 
great measure an invisible agency has been at work, seconded 
by considerably aid in the shape of money, to prepare people 
out of, for all that has been done in, Parliament, But still, 
wc expect, Mr. Wortley will not pass liis Bill tlirougli both 
Houses of Parliament. The feelings of thousands upon thou- 
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sands are against it. It is a question moreover in which po- 
litics, ( in the common acceptation of that word,) have nothing 
to do : therefore it is to be hoped its consideration will be by 
all approached with unprejudiced minds. All such as do 
thus examine it will, 'we firmly believe, arrive at the con- 
clusion, that the law of the land, and of the English Church, 
is sound : — and good, because founded upon the Word of 
God. 

Much need not be said on the decision of the English 
Churchy as given in her highest Ecclesiastical Court, by Sir 
Herbert Jeniier Eust,* because there could be no doubt a^ to 
the decision which could be given in such a Court. But we 
must remind our readers that not the English Church alone, 
but the Roman Catholic, and the Greek Church; as also 
the Established, and what is called now the Free, Church 
of Scotland, all denounce the marriage in question, as for* 
biddfCn in Scripture and improper. True, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church gives dispensations to parties to marry in this pro- 
hibited degree : but the very circum stance of a dispensa- 
tion being necessary, we presume, is sufficient proof of that 
for which it is 'given being contrary to Ecclesiastical law. 

In conclusion, it has-been our wish, in discussing this sub- 
ject, to say nothing that might in any wise unnecessarily 
wound the feelings of those who have taken a different view 
of thd' Divine Will in this matter; no, nor even of those (of 
whom it has been said there are many in this country,) who 
have been rash enough to proceed with the marriage in ques- 
tion. W'e very much doubt, however, whether the num- 
ber of these persons is at all large. For their own sakes, it 
is to be devoutly hoped not ; the English haw being — accord- 
ing to the unanimous judgment of the four Judges of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench — that the marriage of a man with his de- 
ceased wife’s sister is no marriage at all :* and, that if the 
man be base enough to proceed with another marriage, he 
is not guilty of bigamy ! Therefore we sincerely trust, 
few here or elsewhere who are amenable to Englijsh law 
have contracted this mhrriage. Occasionally a layman, or a 
Dissenting Minister, may have been found to officiate under 
such circumstances : but, as no licence could have ever been 
granted without a false oath being taken ; and as no Chap- 
lain, or properly ordained Missionary, could have ever know- 

* In the celebrated case of Ray v. Sherwood, where the marriage of 
Thomas Sherwood with his deceased wife’s sister was declared incest- 
uous. 
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ingly solemnized such a marriage, we appreliend the number 
of such marriages, in British India, is very small indeed. 

It might, however, be a public testimony against any alter- 
ation in the English law, were a petition from British resi- 
dents in India, were the thing possible, to be forwarded to 
Parliament, deprecating any change. If Governors and 
Councillors, Bishops and Judges, Magistrates and Officers, 
(clergymen and Laymen, thus raised their voices against the 
change of a law, by whose good effects families have so often, 
in this land of exile, been knit together, and the bonds of 
society strengthened, and the most wholesome effects pro- 
duced : — it would, at least, show that a residence in India, 
though it may injure the health of the body, has not yet im- 
paired that sound and healthy tone of mind, with which 
English shores were quitted. 

P. 
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We resume our propised selections from this poet ; ar- 
ranging them chiefly with the view of determining the flexi- 
bility of his genius. We say fleanhility ; distinguishing it 
from that higher poetic quality, versatility ; a much rarer ac- 
quisition, and more transcendent endowment. By versatility 
we understand that creative power which produces variety in 
the gem ,• by flexibility, the artistic ingenuity which counter- 
feits the riches which it hath not, by variety in the setting. 
Their versatility enabled Homer and Shakespeare to elabo- 
rate real impersonations on their ever-shifting page ; their 
flexibility has thrown a charm over the comparative uninven- 
tivencss of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and their brother po- 
ets of the Lake School. And though we must allow, from 
thednauy splendid creations of modern times, a mere allu- 
Aon to which will recall tlicm to every student, that the past age 
has been far from an uninventivtf one, yet is it very certain 
that eras of refinement and progress must be rather imitative 
than creative, elaborate than luxuriant. For each new pat- 
tern which genius devolopes diminishes the number of possilde 
originations ; and so,abridges the scope for the creative fa- 
culty, that at length even the egrerjie cordatus homd"^ re- 
conciles himself to those lower flights of the imagination 
w'liich appropriate and embellish materials wjiich it finds ex- 
istent. Such, and only such, do we profess that Uhland is. 
He has nothing of the power which is indispensable for pro- 
diiction ; but much of the observation, and method iq treat- 
ment, which throw a pure and classic gracefulness over lite- 
rary revivals . ♦ 

As we were upon the ballads, it may be as well to proceed 
with the same series. The one we first present has a breadth 
and interest which reminds us of some of Scott’s happiest 
adaptations from the German-— the Wild Huntsmen,” or 
the Noble Moringer.” • 

The Black Knights. 

WhitsuDtide’s a leason festal, Drums and trumpets loudly vaunt- 

Woods and groves are featly drest ed, 

all. Crimson banners clieerly flaunted, 

Then began the monarch s|)cak- Sate the King on dais raised. 

ing ; In tilt of lances 

“ Now in each story How foiled each knight’s advanc- 

Of Hofburg’s castle hoary cs 

Is the Spring-tide’s foison breaking.’^ ’Gainst his stalwart son he gazed. 
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But at length a coal-black warrior 
Pranced before the tourney’s barrier; 

What’s, Sir Knight, your name and 
blazon ?” 

“ That say I never 
What prince of Ijigh endeavour ; 
Feats like mine might well amaze 
one.” 

As the courses up he galloped, 
Dusk the vault of heaven envelop- 
ed, 

’Gan the castle walls to tremble. 
Never lance crossed he, 

But knight so near unhorsed, 
he 

Scarce could to his pummel scramble. 

Fife and viol called to dancing, 
Flambeaux in the liall were glancing, 
Keeled a mighty shadow in now ; 
And soft besought her, 

Tliat monarch’s queenly daugh- 
ter, 

“ Come—with me the dance be- 
gin now 

Danced he, mailed in coal-black 
casement. 

Danced, in mood of wild amazement ; 
Coldly did his limbs enwreath her. 
From breast and tresses 
Each beauteous ilowret presses 
Withered to the cartii beneath her. 


Now to sumptuous table bade they 
Eve^ knight and every lady. 

’Tween hia sou and daughter scat- 

W’ithsphit failing 

The aged king them hailing. 

Each with courteous distance greet- 
ed. 

Blanched the ehildrenhol h ap]>carin g. 
Charged his bowl the guest, and, 
cheering, 

“ Golden wine revives,” he hailcth. 
The children drank they ; 

With grace the black knight 
thank they ; 

“ Thy cool bowl our hearts rcgaleth!” 

Wildly both the sire embraces, 

Son and daughter— from their fa- 
ces • ^ 

FiLst the jocund bloom is flying. 
Wherever lighted 
The old man's gaze affright- 
ed, • 

There beheld he offspring dying. 

“ W’^oc ! aye children twain beloved 
Tints in joy of youth removed ? 
Take me too — my comfort clAscs.” 
Then sjtake the fearless 
In murmur hoarse and cheerless, 

** Eld ! in spring I pluck the ro- 
ses.” 


Wc Have the pleasure of transferring to our pages a very 
elegant version of this fine ballad by Professor 11. W. Long- 
fellow, of the University at Cambridge, U. S., wliicli an 
American friend has obligingly pointed out to us. And side 
by side, for the gratification of those students of German 
literature who may not have an opportunity of consulting 
Uhland’s^ works, or forming their measure of his style, yvQ 

DER SHWARZE RITTER. 

• 

Pfingsten war, das Fest der Freude, 
Das da feiern Wald und llaidc. 

Hub der Konig an zu sprechen : 

” Auch aus den Ilallen 
Der altcu llofburg alien 
Soli ein reicher Fruhling hrech- 
enl” 


reprint the original. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT. 

’Tff asPentecost, the Feast ofgladness 
When woods and fields put off ail 
sadness. ^ 

“ So from the halfs ^ 

Of ancient Hofburg’a walls, 

A luxuriaat spring sliaU break.” 
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Drums ami trumpets echo loudl3S 
Wave the crimson banners proudly. 
From balcony the king looked on ; 

In the play of spears, 

Fell all the cavaliers c 
Before the monarch’s stalwart son. 

To the barrier of the fight 
Bode at last a sable knight. 

“ Sir Knight ! your name and 
scutcheon ? say !” 

“ Should I speak it here, 

Ye would stand aghast with fear; 
Pm a prince of mighty sway 

When he rode into the lists, 

The arch of heaven grew black with 
mists, 

And the castle *gan to rock. 

At the first blow, 

Fell the youth from saddle-bow, — 
Hardly rises from the shock. 

Pipe and viol call the dances, 
Torch-light through the high halls 
glances, 4 

Waves a mighty shadow in ; 

With manner bland 
Doth^sk the maiden’s hand, 

Doth with her the dance begin. 

Danced in sable iron sark, 

Danced a measure weird and dark. 
Coldly clasped her limbs around. 
From breast and hair 
Down fall from her the fair 
Flowerets, faded, to the gvoi^nd. 

To the sumptuous banquet came 
Every knight and every dame. 
’Twixt son and daughter all dis- 
traught, 

With mournful mind • 

The ancient king reclined. 

Gazed at them in silent thought. 

• 

Pale the children both did look, 
But the guest a beaker took : 
Golden wine will make you 
whole!” 

The children drank, 

Gave maqy a courteous thank : 

‘‘O, that draught was very cool !” 


Trorameln und Tromnieteu schaliciif 
Kothe Falincn festlich wallen. 

Sah der Konig vom Balkonc : 

In Lanzenspielen 

Die Ritter alle fielen 

Vor des Konigs starkem Sobne. 

Aber vor des Kaisers Gitter 
Ritt zuletzt cin schwarzer Ritter. 
“Herr! wie ist Eur Nam’ und 
Zeichen?” 

Wiird* ich cs sagcii, 

Ihr mochtet zittern und zagen. 

Bin ein Fiirst von grossen Rcichcn.” 

Als cr in die Balm gezogen, 

Duiikcl ward des Iliuimcls Bogen 
Und das Schloss bcgumi zu be- 
ben. 

Bci’in ersten Stossc 

Der Jungling sank vom Rossc 

Konntc kaum sich wieder hebeii. 

c 

Pfeif iiud Giegc ruft zu Tiinzeu, 
Fuckcln durch die Siilc gUiuzeu ; 
Wankt ein grosser Schatten drin- 
nen. 

Er that mit Sitten 

Des Konigs Tochtcr bitten, 

That den Tanz mit ihr begiunen. 

Tanzt im scliwarzcn Kleid uiid Eiscii 
Tanzet schaucrliclic Weisen, 
Schlingt sich kalt um ihre GUeilcr. 
Von Brust und llaareu 
Entfallen ihr die klaaren 
Blumlcin w^elk zur Erde nieder. 

Und zur reichen Tafel ka jen 
Alle Ritter, allc Duincn. 

Zwischcii Sohn und Tochtcr in- 
nen 

Mit bangem Muthe * 

Der alte Konig ruhtc. 

Sab sie an mit stillcm Sinnen. 

• 

Bleich die Kinder beidc schiencii, 
Bot der Gast den Bccher ilmcn : 

“ Goldncr Wein macht cuch gene- 
sen.” 

Die Kinder tranken. 

Sic thatp libf licb danken : 

** Kuhl is dieser Trank gewesen*” 
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Each the father’s breast embraces^ 
Son ami ihiughter ; aiul tlicir faces 
Colorless grow utterly. 

Wliichcver way 

Ijooks the fear-struck father gray, 
lie b^iohls his chihlreri die. 

“ Woe! the blessed children both 
Takest thou in the joy of youth ; 
Take me, too, the joyless fa- 
ther !’* 

Spake the grim guest, 

Vrom his hollow, cavernous breast : 
Hoses in the sj>ring I gather !’* 


An des Vaters Brust sieh schiagen 
Sbhn und Tochter ; ihre Wiingen 
Thiiten vbllig sich entfarbeu. 

W oh inkier graue, 

Erschrocknc Vatcr schuuc, 

Sieht Cl* eina der Kinder sterbcii. 

“ Well ! die lioldcu Kinder beide 
Nahinst du bin in Jugeudfreude : 
Nimm aiieh mieh, den Freudenloscn’ 
Da sprach der (Irimuie 
Mit hohler, dumpfer Stimme : 

“ Greis ! iin Friihling brech ^ch 
Rovui.” 


Oiir next specimen is quite of a dilferent order : — simple, 
even to affectation — and yet witli a certain delicate tinting, 
ill which it is impossible not to rccogni/iC the trutlifiijness 
of nature; or to dissolve that ideal group which is apparcAt 
to the imagination, on thc.inost cursory perusal. 

■» 

The Goldsmith’s Daughter. 


A goldsniitb at his counter stood, 
’Mong pejirls and jewels rare. 

‘‘ Tliey’ve brought me many gems 
and good. 

But tliou’rt the best, dear Ilcicn, 

My little dauglitcr fair !” 

[ sjiake. 

Then (yitered comely kuiglit, aud 
“ Dear maid, I greet thee well ; 
And thou, good goldsmith, — prythec 
make 

For me a costly circlet 
To deck my bonny belle.” 

And when was set the dainty rim. 
And rich with radiance shone ; 
Sweet nielcn, grown with sorrow 
dim. 

Hung on her arm the circlet 
When sflic was all alone. 

“ A wondrous happy bride is she 
Who this fair crowiiatdiall bear. 

Ah ! would such comely knight on 

me 

Bestow but wreath of roses, 

II ow full of joy I were 1” 

VOL. HI. 


Full sofJti the knight retunicil am) 
spake, 

” 'I’hy circlet like I well ; [make 
Then come, good goldsmith, prythce 
All niiuulct of diamonds 
To deck my bonny belle.” 

And when was set the dainty riui 
With precious diamond stone, 
Sweet Helen, grown with sorrow 
difli. 

Half fixed it on her linger 
When she was all alone. 

“ A wondrous happy bride is she 
Who this fair ring shall bear. 

Ah I woi^d such comely knight for 
me 

One little curl but offer, 

How full of joy I were !” 

[ spake, 

And soon the knight returned, and 
“ Thy ring, too, like I well, 

And thank thee, goldsmith— thou 
dost make 

Fine gifts of grace surpassing 
To deck niy bonny belle.” 

G 
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" Blit here, fair maul — for 1 would Anil Hushed she with a virj>in*s 
know glow 

IIow seemly they will be. ^ ^ Before the knight to stand. 

Thenpri • « ' • ' * ” 

How bri 
For she 



Twas early on a sabbath mom, 
And did the maid, that day, 
With artful heed herself adorn. 
Within the Church to enter 
In comeliest aiTay. 


“ My Helen sweet, my Helen tried. 
Enough of dalliance now. 

Of all art thou the fairest bride ; 
For thee’s the golden circlet ; 

To wear the ring art thou !” 


Thou grewest here, mid pearls and 
gold. 

And gems most fair to sec. 

In this an earnest now behold 
That thou to highest honour 
Shalt be advanced with me !” 


• Ifcrc again is a very trifle, light as air ; — and yet with the 
same characteristics, and the addit^pnal charm of a versifica- 
tion and treatment, in the original, most admirably toned to 
the sentiment. • With not one of the ajsthetic elements of high 
art ; — rather stippled than broad ; and highly, than boldly 
wrought ; there is a certain finish about it which pleases even 
the connoisseur ; — bcdausc, as Schiller has properly remarked, 
t/ie stump of completeness is to bo honoured, even in the 
smallest sphere, beyond the attempt to comprehend the uni- 
verse with an insect’s eye. 


The Nun. 


In fdoister-garden stilly 
There sate a maiden wan. 

Pale light the moon did rentier. 

And her eyelashes on 

Hung tears of passion tender. 

Ah well-a-day ! departed 
Is my true-love from me ; 

And yet affect him dare I,« 

An angel he will be, 

Affect an angel dare I ! 


With faltering step she lowly 
To Mary’s image pressed : 

With mellow light ’twas gleaming. 
And on the pure, the Blest 
Like mother mild was her ning ! 

Then with repose like Heaven’s 
She sunk at Mary’s feet : 

Gazed upwards, until blended 
III death her eyelids meet ; 

Then down her veil descended ! 


Eoland, thelheroof the next ballad wc shall introduce, and 
also of the longest and best conceived of the poems in our 
former article, was, as tlie readers of Turpin’s Chronicle, and 
of Pulci and Ariosto, will be aware, a famous traditional cha- 
racter, son of Milon, and nephew of Charlemagne, as our 
poet has represented him. The serious and the facetious arc 
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strangely mingled in hia legendary history ; and although our 
small library docs not introduce us to the actual source of 
these two ballads^ we have no doubt, from the union of the 
romantic and the pathetic which so tstrongly characterizes 
them, and the touches of humour which hang about them 
both, that Uhland has derived them from existing traditions. 
A short sketch of the adventures of so celebrated a hero of 
mediaeval romance may not be unwelcome or out of place. 

Eoland, a Paladin of Charlemagne’s court, left it in disgust 
and annoyance at the intrigues of the wicked Gano of Ma- 
ganza, brother-in-law of Charlemagne ; and set out in quest of 
adventures. Approaching the Spanish border, he halts at a 
convent which suffers from the unpleasant proximity of three 
giants, who are constantly battering the walls with enormous 
stones. Two of these he slays; the third, Morgante, he con- 
verts to his service, and finds a squire of extraordinary prow- 
ess and devotion. Being missed from his uncle’s court, he 
pursued, and brought back by his cousin Raynault, and two 
others of the most redoubted champions ; and assists (Charle- 
magne in his enterprise against a certain Saracen King of 
Denmark. But his feud with Giino breaking out afresh, and 
not receiving that countenance an'd protection which he 
thought due from liis uuclc, he quits the court again, wan- 
ders eastward, and after numerous conflicts with the Samcens, 
is captured and condemned to death. The Parisians, cha- 
grined at Charlemagne’s complacency to Gano’s party, incite 
llaynault against it ; and, after his victory over it, they desire 
to set him upon his father’s throne. But llaynault, hearing 
of liis •cousin’s perils, again restores the sceptre to Charle- 
magne, and sets out to the rescue of llolaiul. They encounter 
a thousand romantic adventures in thdr wars agaiust the Kijig 
of Babylon. 

Here Morgante, who had lingered behind, joins his mas- 
ter, pulls down a tower single-handed in which Roland is 
confined, and proclaims him Sultan. They hear of Gauo’s 
interminable plots, and of his seizure by a tribe of giants ; 
and, in the true spirit of chivalry, hurry back to Paris to 
bis rescue. On the way, the strangest accident removes poor 
Morgante. On landing, a crab bites his heel — the wound 
mortifies, and he dies. 

The ungrateftt^ Gano is incorrigible. He pursues his 
treachery in all directions — invites Marsilius, King of Spain, 
to invade France, and Charlemagne to appoint him Ambas 
sador to Marsilius ; and agrt^cs with the latter to ensnare 
Roland in the defiles of Ronccsvalles, and ilicrc have him 
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cut to pieces ])y tlic Saracens. But the very elements slmcU 
(Icr at • the traitorous compact — tlic heavens arc rent — the 
storm rages — the thunder rolls — water tinged with blood boils 
up from the earth — ^tfec trees sweat gore, and wither under 
the scathing blast. 

But albis too little to deter Gano from his villainy. He 
feigns a tale of Marsilius’s obsequiousness to his brother- 
in-law, and counsels him to send Roland as a homage to the 
►Spanish monarch. All is ready for the ambuscade ; but the 
traitors have a high impression of the knightly valour of 
Charlemagne’s army. They hear that Roland will be the 
marshal of twenty thousand of the flower of France, and 
prepare to receive him with a hundred thousand Saracens, 
with two reserves of double and treble that number respect- 
ively I 

Raynault, who has gone back to the East, a certain Magi- 
cian ‘named Malagigi wishes to bring to the scene of Roland's 
trial. But time presses, and how may it be accomplished? 
He presses his most tricksy familiar, Astaroth, into the ser- 
vice j who enters the body of Raynault's famous horse Bay- 
ard, and urges him to Roncesvalles in three days. 

Here, at length, the dousins meet again. The battle rages ; 
Roland perceives his danger, but strings himself for a noble 
straggle. The advance is vanquished, the second army 
charges to the rescue. The French hosts arc mown down by 
sliccr disparity of numbers ; Roland, though among the few 
last survivors, abates nothing of his animosity to tlic traitor 
and the infidel. His good genii protect him from an igno- 
minious end — and such he would have deemed a thrust I’rom 
a Moorish spear. The enemy retire, deeming the battle fully 
won ; Roland, faint an (> thirsty, trails towards a forest spring*; 
bis ffiithful steed, over harried, still presses to his side ; but 
soon sinks to rise no more. In the violence of his emotion 
the Christian Knight would break his sword against a rock. 
But it may not be — the winner of so many conflicts must 
remain as a monumeut — the rock splits, and the weapon is 
preserved. And now he is met by Raynault and Arebbisliop 
IVrpin, and confesses, an.d is shrived, in the true spirit of 
the C'hurch militant. The angel Gabriel appears to him, 
and tells of the bliss prepared for liim in his Father’s man- 
sions. The Paladins surrounding him, he rises slowly, leans 
on his victorious sword, crosses his arms devoutly, and voices 
of heavenly melody cliaunt his dirge. 

Snell is the Roland of whom tJhlaiid sings — a Christian 
Knight, reverent, loyal, brave, and generous — the champion 
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of the Cross for wliich he was baptized in blood. Whether 
Palci’s most epic of romances have a historic elcmentj or 
be purely mythic, it is hoped this imperfect outline of a noble 
theme will give an interest to the Ifallad which follows it ; 
in which, if we mistake not, there is much of the pathos, 
without the fire, of a chivalrous era. 

CiiiLDii Roi..ani>. 


In rift of rock Dame Bertha 
lay. 

She moaned her bitter lot. 

(diilde Roland prankt in open 
day. 

Of dole he little wot. 

“ My royal brother, Charles the 
Groat ? 

That e’er 1 fled from thee! 

I^’or love 1 honour left and state. 

Now cliaf’st thou sore at me. * 

Oh Milori mine ! tliou consort 
kind I 

The billows o’er thee hove. 

Anti I, for love who all resign- 
ed. 

Am now resigned by love ! 

(ndlde Roland, eonie, my darling 
son, 

My love and bonouv now ! 

Cliilde Uohiiid, bithcr fleetly 
rud ! 

My comfort all art thou. 


Around the court, in close ar- 

J*ay, 

The beggars sate to dine ; 

Small hoed took they of the viol's 
l>hiy. 

Rut more of the meat and the wine. 

The monarch at the revel peered 

Full through the open door, 

When a winsome boy in the cN)w^l 
appeared, 

Ami bore him fast before. 

Of four-fold tin^ the boy’s ar- 

ray, 

lie wca?s a wondrous guise, 

And through the beggars he makes 
his way, 

And up the hall he spies ; * 

Then up the luvll, as ’twere. his 
own house. 

The Cliilde tripped merrily ; 

And snatched up a bowl from Ibe 
king’s carouse, 

And dumb to the door flew he. 


Childc Roland, down to the city hie What’s here, w'hat's here? thought 
And heg thee wine and meat ; Charlemagne, 

And he that gives thee stint sup- A fashion strange as new. 

ply But as his voice he did restrain, 

A God-speed on him greet.” Ilis Lords were silent too. 

• 

In gilded hall, his knights among, It halteth now' a moment’s space ; 
Regaled him Charles the King; No Roland they behold ; 

Nor stop nor stay the menial Then back to the king the Chihk? 

throng did race * 

AVho bowls and beakers bring. And snatched at his eup of gold. 

^ [wight—” 

And viol, flute, and voice’s clang ‘ lleidii! hold back ! tliou sauev 
Bach heart with joy imbued; — Full loud the king did say. 

Yet naught of sprightly measure Childe Roland he hchl the beakei, 
rang . tight. 

In Bertha’s solitude. And shouted again — “ llcida 
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King Charles essayetl a wither- 
ing glance. 

Yet only laugh he could. 

Childe ! thou in gilded hall dost 
prance, ' 

As in the merry green-wood. 

Dost hale the bowl from prince’s 
board. 

As a])ple from the bough ; 

And quiiif, as from a fountain 
poured, 

My red wine’s foam dost thou.” 

“From fomitniu fresh draws the 
shepherdess, 

And apples plucks from the tree : — 
Dut my mother’s dish is buck and 
ilsli, 

The Bed wine’s foam loves she.” 

• [race 

“ Thy mother sure is the dame oi* 
Thou boastest, boy, to me j 
And holds, withii^a pleasure-chase. 
Her stately hostelry. 

[•where ? 

Declare, declare, her henchman 
Her cellarer tell me wlio^’ 

“ Thia right hand hero is her 
henchman rare; 

And this left her cellarer true.” 

“ And say me too, her warder 
who ?” 

“ My own blue eyne all day.” 

*' And her mellow minstrel sav me 
who?” j 

“ My ruddy mouth is he.” 

“ The dame has gallant serving- 
boys, 

A’ct loves she dainty dress ; 

Thy livery rare, of motley dyes. 
One might the rainbow gifhss.” 

[edi 

“ Eiglit stalwart youths belabuur- 
In our town’s evgry ward. 

Who brought me, for my livery. 
Four pieces of cloth ell-broad.’* 

“ Gramercic then, the dame’s I 
ween 

The choicest crew of all ; 

And she the very beggar -ijueeu 
Who pranks in open hall 1 


It meeteth ne’er that dame so 
rare 

Without my hostel be ; 

Three knights! Three dames! Hur- 
rah ! Hurrah ! 

Straight speed her here to me.” 

Off with the bowl Childe lloland 
hies 

To the state saloon away ; 

And off, at beck from their king’s 
eyes, 

Three knights and ladies gay. 

A moment’s halt — the king looks 
out 

The widening scene to track. 

But the knights nnd ladies wheel 

about, 

And instant prick they back. 

Ai^l ere a second the king did call 
“ Help, lloaveii ! see I clear ? 

Then have I bantered iu open Iwdl 
With mine own kinsman here ! 

Ilel]), Heaven ! Sister Bertha jaile, 
Gray-amiced, pilgrim-rayed ! 

Help, Henveu ! thy beggar’s staff 
I hail 

In state saloon displayed 1” 

Dame Bertha sank his feet be- 
fore, 

That pale feminity ; 

The while on her with the wrath 
of yore 

Did shoot his wild red eye ! 

[gaze, 

Then swift Dame Bertha "sunk her 
No word to speak dared she ; 

And bright Cljildc Roland his eyes 
did raise, ^ 

And “ Uncle” aloud cried he. 

Then spake tlie king iu gentle tone, 
" Sweet sister! rise and live ! 

For him, thy darling and thiue own, 
I frankly thee forgive.” 

A joyful heart docs Bertha heave ; 
“ Dear welcomes, brother mine ! 
Thou shnlt from liohiiid back re- 
ceive 

The goods 1 share of thine ! 
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lie gallnnt like bis liege shall 
stand 

A hero-chief revealed ; 

And quarter the colours of many a 
land 

On his good banner and shield ; 


Shall snatch from many a royal 
hoard 

With hand thou know’st how free ; 
And his sighing Motlicrland rcsto- 
redi 

To wealth and honour see. 


One other little poern, from the series styled by Ulilaiid 
Ballads and llomanees,” is so niiivc and touching, and in 
metre, so peculiarly appropriate, that we are tempted to 
])roduce it, though it has been often and well translated, and 
is, possibly, known to many of oiir readers. We mean 


The Hostess’s Daugiiteu. 

Three Younkers hied o’er the Rhine away, 

And there to a hostess turned in they. 

Hostess, hast thou good wine and beer 7 
Whore is thy maiden thmghter dear ?” 

Fresh and clear is my wine and l)eer ; * 

In her funeral shroud is my daughter dear.” 

They entered her ohamber, and they trowed 
The maid lay there in a sable sliroud. 

One younker aside her veil did roll, 

And eyed the damsel wdth glance of dole. 

Ah, beauteous maid! didst thou but live. 

My life-long love to thee I’d give !” 

The second her veil did o*cr her sweep, 

And turning away, he thus did we«p ; 

Ah, that thou licst on thy funeral bier ! 

I’ve loved thee well for many a year.” 

The third he lifted back the veil, 

• And kissed the maid on her mouth so pale. 

I loved thee ever — and love I thee — 

. And love thee will to eternity.” 

t 

Here are the suggestions of simple nature, the impulses of 
love as pure as foffd, sorrow without simpering, deep pathos, 
without the slightest dash of effeminacy. We cannot con- 
ceive a more perfect illustration of the si vis me Jlere^' which 
Horace has so elegantly put. . 
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We now turn to UhlancVs songs, as he calls them — why 
wc discern not, as there is hardly a song among them. The 
greater part of them are mere embodiments of a transient 
thought, riveted to vorsc at the moment it seemed hurrying 
to^scape. That there should be some conceits in such a col- 
lection is not to be wondered at : — that wc may be quite just 
to our author, wc select two from a far too copious multitude. 
Most of them, however, arc in a degree redeemed by some 
small ingciiiuty ; as the first we present, by the thought, and 
the second, by the versification. 


Jacky and Peggy. 


The Smith. 


Jacky. 

Opfling will you not forlicar 
Wlioresoe’cr you find mo ? 
Of tiiosc little eyes beware ! 

• Glance of me may blind thee 

P‘m- 

« 

Sure ’tis you wlio ogle so, 

Or you ne’er would spy j 
Of your neck beware, or ohl 
You may chance to wr^ it. 


I list to my Sweet ! 

He swingeth his hammer. 

The roarer, the slammer ! 

Which troll thro’ each chink wil 
Like merry bell’s tinkle, 

In alley and street. 

«• 

The cliimney is black, 

And there sits my Dearest, 

And I approach nearest, 

While bellows they whistle. 

And up the flames bristle 
As round him they crack. 


It may, however, be candidly said that TJhland generally 
paints with healthier colours ; that the number of such mere 
nugee canom as these is comparatively small. The mdangc 
which wc group below presents a fairer view of his lyrical 
tone. The first and the last of these wc reckon to Ifo (piite 
gems in their way — which w^ill bear comparison with the 
happiest imaginings, ' fjlic one of Wordsworth, the other of 
Moore. 

Written at a Ferry. 


Years ago, to cross tlic ferry, 

Boatman, once I took thy wher- 

ry; 

Here’s the fort in eveninpfs gloam- 
ing. 

Down, PS erst, the wear is foam- 
ing. 


That, nathless he stilly journey- 
ed. 

Hath unto his earth rctu(ned ; 

This ’yond all in brawn arrayed 
him, 

Yet hath strife and storm allayed 
him. 


Then were in thy boat defended 
Comrades twain who with me 
wended ; 

All I the friend, like father seemed 
he, [beamed he ! 

And the youth, with blithe hope 


So when I, of fortune fondqr. 

Dare on vanished days to pon- 
der, 

Feel 1 all of friends forsaken, 
Friends beloved, whom Death hath 
takcu. 
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But sweet frieiidsliip well unites 
it. 

If to spirit spirit plights it. 

Spritely then my moments found 

And to Spirits still am bound 1. 


Take then. Boatman, take the 
bounty 

Which, well pleased, I three-fold 
count thee. 

Two, t^ spritely natures married. 
Once, witn me, aqross were carried. 


A Rssojuvb, 


She comes to yon sequestered val- 
ley;— 

I’ll bn;ak it with cool heart to-day. 
Why quail before a maiden shall 1 ? 
She harm for none could e’er essav. 


1 oft to heaven my moan have 
wailed 

At noon of night full bitterly ; 

Yet have not on my heart prevailed 
To lisp one accent — I love thee. 


It joyeth all to greet her ehcer- 

Vet pass I 1 ) 5 % nor risk the 
chance ; 

Nor on the star which shines so 
clearly 

Presume to raise countenance. 

The flowers which bend their cups 
beneath her, 

The little birds of joyous lay, 

All dare their vows of love to 
breathe her ; — 

Wljy only 1 so scared away ? 


Beneath the tree 1*11 fondly lin- 
ger 

By which my fair doth daily rove ; 

And there as in a dream I’ll sing 
her * , 

My Life art thou, my own sweet 
Love ! 

I will — ^but all i* what throbbings 
shake me ! 

She comes — she comes — she will 
me*spy ! 

To yonder bush I must ^ betake 

And hide mo while she passes b 5 ^ 


The Way of the World. 

I seek' the mead, at twilight hour, I know not how — upon a day 
And o’er the bridge 1 hie, I kissed her long ago. 

She watches me from garden bow'- I cra^'ed it not — she said not 
cr yea. 

Which stands my way hard b)". But yet she said not no. 

And neither aught of passion When loving lip with lip is 
wis ; blent. 

But such the world’s way always It seemeth right— we ne’er pre-« 


The Zephyr dallies with the flow- 
er. 

Yet naught of love doth wot ; — * 

The rose-bud cools 'neath dewy^^ 
^ shower. 

Yet give me” saith it not. 

So 1 love her, and she loves me ; 

Yet mooteth nether, ” I love 
thee !” 


VOL, III, 


H 
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Greeting 

First Spirit, 

Loosened are the ties terrestrial. 
And again my pinions free, c 
That 1 in a home celestial. 

Lady dear, be joined with thee ? 
Yea ! thine happy exaltation 
Long to heaven my gaze inclined. 
Now in light, in animation. 

Find I her I ne’er resigned ! 


OP Spirits. 

Second Spirit, 

What attend I ? Art beguiling 
Down, or upward mountest thou ? 
Is again an earth- s))ring smiling. 

Or doth here a fairer blow ? 

Y^ea ! in this ctherial dwelling 
Joy was short alone of thee — 
Come I ofthineapproach the feeling 
Quickens heaven itself for me ! 


On a FA] 

Oh after gloom thou sky of azure. 
How can’st thou still my cries with 
pleasure ? 

Tis he who at the shower sickens 
Who brightens when the sunbeam 
((uickens ! 


Morning. 

Oh after gloom thou sky of azure. 
Thou yet may’st still ray cries with 
pleasure ; 

Thou in my heart doth longing 
brighten [lighten. 

That lieavcn’s full joy shall sorrow 


A Night Scene. 


I gaze upon the house of peace 
Set neath a tree’s repose, 

AVheve lies my Lov« in beauteous 
ease. 

And with sweet fancy glows. • 


Theft up to Heaven I gaze — with 
shroud 

Of gathering storm ’tis dight. 

Ah ! yet beneath the sable cloud 
Shines forth the full moon’s light ! 


The I^oet’s Evening Song. 


Home musing leave at light of 
eve. 

It is the hour of poet’s plcasance ; 

And up to heaven thy vision 
heave, 

Where glows the sunset’s glorious 
presence. 

A festal swing thy spirit feels • 

As in the temple’s halls thou pcer- 
est, 

Where all that’s pure itself re- 
veals. 

And forms celestial shine the clear- 
est. 


But when around the heavenly, 
ground 

Her dark pavilion night hath rolled 

The scene is o’er, thou wendcst 
round 

By radiance wonderful iusodled. 

And thou’ It depart with spirit 
quell’d. 

The spell of song within tlice bear- 
ing; 

The light which thou hast there 
beheld 

Thy darksome journey mildly checr- 
iiig. • 


The Minstrel’s Epithalamium. 


• Festive through the palace high 
Floats the sound of joy exalted ; 
And a hollow answering cry 
Quivers up from caverns vaulted. 
Fair’s the night of Jubilee, 

But the father — ^museth he I 
Mighty deed his song engages. 
Gathered from the gray of ages. 
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Oft have twinkled lamps cnoAV 
In this hall, at feast-tide lightsome ; 
As, when spring returns, the hough 
Beams with ruddy chaplets blight- 
some. 

Ah ! who lierc with happv love’s 
hand 

Plighted troth of true love’s hand 
Slinnh<jr in the crypt beneath us. 
Only pledge of rest bequeath us. 


Not tlic deed which glows for 
. aye 

From sepulchral night releases ; 
None hath tracked the thunder’s 
wajF, 

Or the bight of mellow breezes. 

Eye upraised, thou scarce hast blest 
God, or hand of friendship prest, 

Or with kiss thy fair one greeted. 
Ere, with life, they all have liected. 


Man the path of life adown 
With the speed of tempest chas- 
eth ; 

Friends he now may trusty own 
He Init little while embraeeth. 
Kiiisnicn, good in days of yore. 
Line the liall in stone and ore ; 

Vet no eye upon us heave they, 
Nor the voice of greeting give 
they. 


Child, then, who, with laughing eye. 
To thy mother’s arm thee luckest: — 
Graybeard, who right ]dcasaiitly 
On thy breast thy grandson roek- 
est : — 

‘ Bride, in bloom of youth carcst. 
Hanging on thy true-love’s breast 
All who live- the life of pleasure. 
All should swell the joyous mea- 
sure. 


W(j regret that Uhland has done so little as a soimcttccr. 
Tlic few soimets which he has written, or published, (about 
twenty) all seem to us to shew that Iwre is the line in whicli 
his genius would have found its most complete development. 
Jle is, perhaps, deficient in that power of synthesis essential 
to tlie execution of a long and sustained effort ; but in grasp- 
ing tbe fleeting fancy cre it flics, and setting it to dulcet 
w ords and blended harmonics, wc have not found that he has 
a superior in above twenty sonucttccrs of Germany from 
whose Dr. Wolff' has made selections in his Poefh-chcr 

Hauss-chntz. The six following, which wc have attempted, 
not because they arc the best, but be^cause wc have thought 
them tlic most" translatable, display a considerable gift of 
analytical expansion, and a combined sweetness and intensity 
of feeling. 


^ To Petrarch. 

t 

Of Laura if thou truthful lays hast sung, 

Of aspect high, and countenance divine : — 

* And distant ever be the thought indign 

That nurespondent to the soul thy tongue !~ 

A branch was she, in Paradise which sprung ; 
An angel sWoiulcd in an earthy coil ; 

A tender stranger on a barren soil, 

Who swift to home on plumes returning swung. 
And oft I fear that in the golden star 
Wiiere now in glorious garb thy sprite appears 
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The prize of thy desires thou ne’er may’st gain ; 
For she to loftier realms hath flown afar ; 
Transported she to heaven’s diviner spheres. 

Thou still of blighted love must wake the strain. 

k 

To THB Invisible. 

Thou Whom we seek thro* many a darksome way» 
Yet not by scrutinizing thought can hold ; 

Thou once Thy sacred dimness did’st unfold 
And visibly Thee to Thy race display. 

To press Thy form what rapture sweet had they ! 
Upon tliy li|>s’ pure words to hang entranc’d ! 
What blessing theirs, who to Thy feast advaiu^’d ? 
What blessing his, upon Thy breast who lay ! 
That old desire can ne’er my marvel move. 

Of pilgrims witliout count who crossed the sea. 
Of hosts upon remotest strands wdio strove. 

And all to pray on Thy memorial sod. 

And kiss the ground in pious ecstasy. 

That sacred ground where erst Thy feet had troil \ 


Say, who can tell how feels the ilyiug man ? 

1 had it wondrous seizure in the night ; 

Seemed all my limbs already in Death’s might, 

To beat its last nty flickering pulse began. 

And through my spirit unwonted tremors ran ; — 
That spirit, of such high assurance erst. 

Now felt expiring, now a glimmer niirst, 

Such langorous spark as winds might quench or fan. 
How 7 did a dreadful dream niy senses thrall ? 

Sweet sings the lark, and ruddy glows the morn. 

And new ambitions forth my vigour call. 

Or how ? was’t Death’s weird aiigel past wlio sped 
Kach flower last eve which bloomed, of lustre sliurn. 
Droops on its sapless stem a withered head. 

• 

The Nosboay. 

If various hints from shrubs and flowers wc glean ; 

In wTcath of rose if love itself reveals. 

To memory if “ forget-me-not*^ appeals. 

Or laurel, fame,^nd cj'prcss, sorrow mean ; * 

When silent otlier signs, if much we wean 
From hue and shade; and nice expression see 
In yellow buds, of pride and jealousy. 

Of hopt fast flickering, in tlie bougli of green ; 

’Tis w'cll, dear maid, that in my garden spring 
Flowers of each hue an<l kind,'wiiicli thee I bring 
Fresh from the stock, and strung in artless wreath. 
My joy, my hope, my pain, is ail in thee. 

My love, my truth, my fame, my jealousy. 

And consecrate to thee my life, my death. 
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An Apology. 

The boast Pvc written in so many a glee 
Of kisses in the hour of eve’s affiance. 

Of arms entwined in rapturous alliance, 

Alas 1 tis all but dream and poesy. 

And yet to thy reproach thou doonicst me, 

And i^retful, of my braggart mouth dost taunt. 

Which ne’er of bliss vouchsafed indulged a vaunt — 

Such bliss vouchsafed would pledge to secrecy. 

Dear heart ! thy wrath allay, forgive the wrong. 

And on a poet’s lightsome fancies smilc> 

Anticipated joy, and shadowy song : — 

As slept thy minstrel iu cool eventide 
llencath the tree where hung his harp, the while 
Its strings auioug the murmuring zephyr sighed. 

Spirit-Lifk. 

Apart from thee, as buried deep am I,‘ 

Nor heaves the breath of spring-tide me to greet, 

Nor song of lark, nor scent of balsam sweet. 

Nor beams of inorniijg sun new strength supply. 

When wrapt in slumber all the living lie, 

And mount the dead their grave’s cold bosopi over, 

Then dreaming past the heights and depths 1 hover 
To break our wonted tryst wbicli faiu would try. 

And through those bowers forbidden dare 1 go, 

And travel through those doors, onto barred to me, 

And e’en thy beauty’s sanctuary seek. 

Thou gentle bloom ! at spirit’s breath dost shriek ? 

"What round thee floats is love’s soft lullaby. 

Farewell — I’ll to my grave — those cocks — ^they crow 

C)ji the whole, our estimate of Uhland is, that altliough 
his wol’ks will not hear the test of the higher critical rules, 
yet there is a friendliness, a sincerity, and a purity about 
them, which gives him an indefeasible right to claim rank 
among the poets of his country. Poetry, with him, has been 
more a pastime than an effort ; the recreation of a youth in 
earnest training for those engrossments of the political jurist 
wliich ajc alien to a very high poetical cultivation. It would 
be unjust to submit such fragments tof his genius to any 
severe icsthetical standard ; for Uhlaiid never studied that 
they should endure it j and he must be judged by what he 
is, and not by what he is not. His poems arej most of them, 
as thin and delicate as the gossamer — the lithe tenements of 
supervenient imaginings— 

Trim skiffs on lakes and rivers wide, 

Which ask no aid of sail or oar, 

And fear uo spite of wind or tide. 
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His ladics; it is true, are mere incarnate moonshine, 
as oiie of the critics of his country has observed ; — his knights 
rather tinselled wax-work, than the braw old cavaliers of 
southern song; — the ^nt of his landscapes fascinates the 
eye ; but in a moment it looks but filmy and superficial, and 
soon melts and melts — till it vanishes into nothing. Still 
we think he will enjoy a lasting popularity. For we 
know not a corrector index of chaste and elegant susceptibi- 
lities ; and though he be but a very child in strength and 
robustness,, and modulate incessantly to an unblended tre- 
ble, yet there arc hours and moods in which it is more com- 
fortable to be lulled with sweet whispers than to wrestle 
among the intricacies of manly rhetoric ; and to hear the 
breeze creeping through the reeds, than the master expound- 
ing the full compass of the diapason. 
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THK PKIMARY CllAttGK OF TIIK MOST REVERKNU JOHN 
liIRD, LORI) ARCrilUSnOl* OF CANTERRURY ; DELIVERED 
IN HIS GRACE’S CATHEDRAL, Nov. 1849. 


My 11k vi'.rkn f> 15ut<:thiikn% — The subjeot to whieli I shoulil luitiirnlly 
turn on inv lii’st aiMress to \ou yi>ur Dioeesau — tl\e suhjeet to whieli 
I iim Mirc tliat vour o’.vii feelings woiihl expect me to ml vert, is the loss 
v\ liieh you have t xperic-nced in the removal of my ventu'able ])rcibH't*ssor : 
anti tlie reverence ill wbieb his nnnicis lielil by you. Were I to ilvvell ever 
so long or so uaiudy upon the lib*erality, the eourtesy, the wisdom, which 
distinguislu'd his :u’cjuepisco]*ate of twenty years, 1 should not go beyond 
'vlnit is due to his ineinorv, or overpass the feelings ol* those especially 
who meet me to-day, ami. had constant opportunities of witnessing those 
i|UJilitiv.s whieli raised hi.j; .m» s«> high n place il^ general cstciun. l»ut thi.s 
my natural tliLiiu: Ijji^ hticu anticipated, as is w'cjl known to most of you. 
Ijy »we who Iroiii circum-^tnncc.s was best ealculutcd to do it justice, uud 
wimse pcrhinmuRC of »hc <lnty devolving on me has been so com]>if^to as 
1(1 j;ieehidi‘ any attempt to follow bim in the course which he at once he- 
;/jui and finished. Notliing, therefore, remains for me e.xccpt to endea- 
vour fliaiduijug l.im much slxuier career which I can expect to run, 1 ni.ay 
act in the same spirit and acquire tin; same confiileiiee of the *‘Ievgy over 
whom l,jiin jilaeed, hy a faithful at tent ion to the great interest which we 
ari': all eoncerned to niirnitain. 

'i’uruing, then, from this the first object which presented itself to my 
thoughts, I look ttjwards the dilferciit xiiattersiConuected with our Church, 
and hy wbicli our minds have been occupieil during the past year. Pn)- 
rniuent amongst these is the (piestiou eonceriiing the management of 
schools and the terms oil which public assistance may be obtained. Ibit 
I am niiwilling to re-o|Jcii a discussion which has been long ornharrassing 
us, ami wl^icli I hope is now' tinally coucUulcd. I could liave wished, in- 
deed, that the views of the Council on Kducatiiyi had accorded more fully 
with the desire of many of oiir valuable friends ; but I eannoi refrain 
from expressing my own eonvictioii tliat, practically, the govcriiineut of 
the sclnfol will be in the hands of the clergyman wherever he apfilies liim- 
s(*lf to the government of the school. 8bouhl a case octiir in which this 
duty is neglected, he cannot complain that it should he taken up by others. 

On another sul^ect, hy wliieh the minds of many are deeply agitated, 
it would be easy to add a volume to the thousand treatises which 
already crowil our shelves and perplex our views. 1 alhidc, of course, 
to the interpretation which is to he given to our service for infant h.aptisni. 
Here, however, my month is ncccs-surily closed hy the circiiinsiances in 
whieli this important matter is at*thc piesv^nt moment involved. We can 
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only pray tliut tlji* spirit ol' a souiul and a rifijht judj^rincnt may ()i’ 
to all who an* concorncd in tlio di'.tenninatiun ol' so intricate a 
fpiestion, and that the dilVeivuces \vhi(di, ]>ra<*tically considered, arc in a 
ijivat ilcj'rce verbal, may not he permitted to disturb the unity of bre- 
thren, or dissolve the bond*of peace in oiiv (lliiirch. 

Tlie r(*eent l*arliainentary session lias introduced another subject which 
materially alfeets the Church, in tlie alteration of the laws relatinj^ to 
marriages. Tt would he a waste of time to discuss the question here on 
whieh there is little ditf'ercncc of opinion among the clergy, and coneiam- 
iiig whieh they ean do little except what they have already done, very geiie- 
rallv, protest against the projected innovation. Leaving, therefore, all 
topics of this kind, as more lit for other occasions, or as not likely to pro- 
mote what ought to he, and I pray Cod may be; the result of our assem- 
bling together, godly edilieation, 1 turn to a subject of permanent ami 
universal interest, and shall draw your attention to the ministerial oilier 
considered in its various hranelies and momentous eonsequenees. Mo- 
mentous, indeed, they arc. We might well he snrpri.vedat what liiis been 
committed to the ministry of the Cliiireh. What God Inis intrusted to it, 
and made, as it were, dependent upon it, might astoni.sh ns, were it not n 
])art of the general system on whieh the Almighty carries on bis govern- 
ment, to fullil bis purposes towards man through man’s instrnmentalily. 
Still it r<*niains an awful truth -awful tlq’ongli the respcmsibility eoniUM'ted 
with it, that the vast mystery of redemption --'tlie mighty ohji’cts of 
Christ’s ineariiat^ou, and atonement and resurrection, arc to he completiMl 
and made (dVeetiial through the agency of linuuui ministers • of niinistiM s, 
indeed, under the influence, of the Holy Ghost, Imt still of linman minister';. 

So the Lord first said to hi^ Ajmstles, “ As the I'atlicr hath stmt me, 
even so send I you ; go, afid teaeli all nations, baptizing them in the naim* ol' 
the IJather, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” And in like manner tli(‘ 
Ajmstles afterwards, in the exercise of the oflicc (‘oniniitled to them, no soont'r 
forineil congregations of Christians, than they ordained <‘hlers, who should 
watch over their souls, us those who should give aeeoiint. /Vinl St. Pan! en- 
joins Timothy to provide that tliere should be a constant succession of fjiitli- 
ful men to ])resevve and Iiniid dow'ii the <loetrines whieh they had rei;eiv(‘d. 
No other means arc appointed l)y which the Gospel shouhl he taught or 
dilfused throughout the world. ()iir Chureli, therefore, may well exhoit 
us to I'cmemher how weighty an oflicc and charge we arc calleil to, w lio 
are the constituted messengers, watchmen, and stcw'ards of tlui liord. 
These offices ari^ comhiiicd. As they are united in the same person, so 
their duties run closely into one another. It inav, however, he eonveni- 
ont to consider the exercise of these duties separately, and the ottiees as 
dislingnislied from each otlier. 

And first, of the message. In this, its character, St. Paiil«represent.s 
himself. ” We are,” hc«ays, “ ambassadors for Christ, as tliongh (lod 
did heseeeli you by u.s. AVc pray you, in Chri.st’s stead, he yi* r<.*conciled 
unto God, ’ And the .sul)staiire of the message— the word oi* iH*coiieilia- 
tioii committed to us, and to he delivered by us, wc know' from the most 
iiidi.sputahle authority, even from Him who hronght it into tin* world, aiul 
then intrnsteil it to His Apostles. 1 allmlc to that meniorahle passage of 
Jlis life w hen entering upon the synagogue of Nazareth he seleeted IVinn 
the propheeics whieh liad been written concerning Him, this di^scription 
of his ]mrpose ; — “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hatli 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor — He hath sent nu^ to heal the 
broken-hearted, to jireaeh deliverance to the captive and reeoviu’ing of sight 
to the blind—to set at liberty them that arc bruised —to preach the accept- 
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ycfu* of till* f.ord.” All those*, wl* observe, arc words of j;Taeious in- 
vitation. They do not oondcnm the world, liowcver deserviu" of ooiidcm- 
nation ; but they offer restoration. I’he poor arc to hear glad tidings — 
blind eyes are to be opened — the penitent arc to be eoinfortcd — those 
whom Satan has led captive at bis will, those w^iom sin has bruised and 
wounded, are to be deliveroil. Pioehiination is to be made that the type 
of the year of Jubilee is fulfilled — that God has reconciled us to llimselfby 
Jesus Christ, and has given to the Ajiostles the ministry of reconciliation. 
Here, then, we catch the tone in which our message must be delivered 
a tone of tenderness and gentleness suited to the pnr|)ort of the mes- 
sage. More especially is it the tone in whieb they must be addressed ; for 
it is the only tone wliicli i^ likely to affect tlieni who, in the midst of 
Christian light, are living in heathen darkness, not less aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, than if they had never l>eeii enrolled in it - nut 
Jess without God in the. world, than if they had never been dediealed to 
ills Serviee. T'oo many sueh, we fear, are found in every jiarish even 
of limited extent and po])nlution. -Still more in those widely-spread and 
eh)seIy-])eo]»led districts vviiieli mauv of our parislies eontaiii. 'J'lie sin- 
ful neglect of parents - the bereavement, perliaps, of their natural guar- 
dians or instruetors —early l)ad eom]auiionship, and eoiisequent early de- 
pravity, have kept them, at a distance from all religions knowledge. Thef 
inive no seusi; of sin. because th»v have no aeipiaintanee with the law of 
wliieh sin is tin* transgre.ssioii, or of the Judge l>y whom the law is enacted, 
'riiev bear, indeed, the name of Christians, but ]>raetieay\ , they are much 
in tlie state of those to whom Saint Paul first earrieil the (inspel Message at 
Corintli or Pliilippi. They are the slu*i*p of VUirist, and bought with Jlis 
blood, hut they have strayed from the flock, and an* scatlen*d abroad in 
tile midst of this naughty world, and if not reclaimed ami l)roiiglit bach, 
aiust he lost for ever. • 

Mow the problem is, and 1 am sure it has been felt by those of my 
revereml hietlireii who have had experienee in these matters ---the [irohlimi 
is Ikjw to aei as messengers to these lost uamK rers. They will not make 
flu* first advance and ciinie. to us that they muv hear oiu* niessagi*. The 
little whieli they do know' eoiiceriiing it alarms and deters instead of at- 
traetiiig^heni ; for they an* well aware that it reproves their lives and ha- 
Ihfs. Till* only hojie is tluii we carry our message to iliem. Sueh, how - 
ev»*r, it must he admitted, is the proper character of a messenger, who is 
not sought Imt seeks - by sootUiug language, oy w i>rds of eompas>um ra- 
ther than of .i*ondeniiiatiou-“ ami their state is sueli as may well exeite 
etiinpassion,- -their minds may he so far softened as to eonsent to listen 
to the truth when lironghi nigh them, and made of easy aeee.ss. Mspeei- 
idly when, in the first instance, they are not re(|i.iired so eoinpletely to 
eliange tliflr habits us to join the public eongregation, hut opjiortnnity is 
taken of a cottage ora school room to expoimd^o them the tint li as it is in 
Jesus, and to tell them words by which they and their house may he 
saved. • The tenor of Scripture greatly favors such (‘W'ltious. 'flic 
imqihet, or rather he who spoke by the prophet, is severe against those 
silieplierds who suffered their flocks to wander on every momitaiu ami 
every high hill, ami to beeouie prey unto the beasts of the Held, heeause 
none did .*<ia!k oi*^areli after them. Indeed we muv appeal to tin* high- 
est of all e\um|)lc — he, whose message wc convey, diil not wait till man- 
kind should seek him, desiring either redennitioii from death or instruetion 
in righteousness. Put for the very reason that they desired neither, he 
had eouipassion on them, and was found of them that sought him iiot- 
‘ He (rame to seek ami to save that which was lust.’" 
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r miglit mention anotlier eonsiderntion why efforts of this kind arc of- 
ten unexpectedly siieecssful — though all must be referred to the S])irit of 
God. Tlie Spirit acts through the operations of the human mind ; ami the 
mind is excited and affcetcij when iinlookcd for proofs are given of interest 
in the welfare of another. Now, wa clergy take our station in the chiircli 
on Sundays in the regular exercise of our office. We do it not ginidging- 
ly, hut of goodwill. Still it is not a duty concerning which we have a 
choice whether it shall be performed or not. But when opportunities of 
instruction arc afforded, to offer winch tliere is no legal obligation, and 
which involve also personal sacrifices, as they often must if made available 
to working men — indeed which promise no other return tlian Hint wliiifh 
attends the work of faith and the labor of love, — then the tlionghtloss man 
is led to relleet — the hardened sinner can hardly escape from the inferencee 
that there must he importance in the message which is brought at the ex- 
pense of unrequited pains, must be danger in that stJitc which tlii're is 
such real anxiety to relieve. 

Such thoughts may he as the rain and dews of Heaven which jire)>are 
the ground to receive the seed and nourish it when sown. And the ultimate 
rewArd realised from the message may be, tliat sinners arc turned from 
the error of their ways — “ they that were tU’ad are alive again — they that 
were lost are found. 

And is there not a cause ? Who can ffcflect without dec]) and serious 
commiseration on the life of the peasant who has no hopi‘ beyond this 
present world — Tfay, for whom there is only “ a fearful looking for of 
jiidgiiuint and fiery indignation?*’ Ilis mind scarcely raisctl above the 
ground he treads upon — hfs thoughts not extending beyond the things 
w'liieh his eyes sec and Ips liands handle— his desires, his gratifications 
hardly higher than those of the beasts that perish ? Surely he is one to 
whoift tlic words apply — The dead shall hear the voice of the Sou of 
Man, and they that hear shall live.” .()ur message to such must h(‘ — 
“ Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light.” It is a new light which is let in upon the soul — it is a m w 
life which animates the man, if it please God tlirougli the ministry of the 
Word to rouse him from this lethargy, to sheiv him his ]>resent wretchejl- 
ness — to o]>eu before him a better hope, so that the language of S. 
Paul to his heathen converts may he transferred to I’.im — “ Ye were sorin^ 
time in darkness, but now axe ye light in the Lord. You hath he quickened 
who were dead in trespasses and sins — ye who were tlie> slaves of sin and 
Satan, arc now become the servants of God, having your fr? it unto 
righteousness and the end everlasting life.” 

If there could he this clmngc among the idolaters oi' l!l])licsus or Thes- 
salonica, need we despair of seeing it in any of our villages and towns ? 
Wo have the same embassy-. Our commission is from the ssfiuc Lonl. 
The Holy Spirit is not w ithdrawn. “ lii due time we shall n^ap if w'c 
faint not and are not weary in well doing.” ” He that now goeth on his 
way weeping, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again ^i'itll joy, 
and bring his sheaves with him.” 

But the messenger is also the watchman of the Lord. The figure is 
taken from the prophet Kzekiel to whom we must resort for the application 
of the term : — ” The word of the Lord came to him saying, O Sou of 
Man, I have set thee a w'atchmaa over the house of Israel — therefore hear 
the word of my mouth and give them w^arning from me. When I say 
unto the wicked, O wicked man thou shalt surely die, and thou speak to 
warn the wicked from his way, that wicked man, shall die in his iniquity, 
but his blood will I require at thine hand. Nevertheless if thou 
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warn the wiekeu of his way to turn him from if, if thou <lo not 
turn him from his way he sliiiU <li<j iu his iiii(|iiitv, hut thou hast 
delivered thy soul.” The business, therefore, of the watchman 
is to di^clare and to maintain the truth — tjp lay before the peo- 
j)le the Divine will us rej^ards mankind — the total ruin in whieii tliey arc 
involved, throujrh the sin of our first parents — the only mmle of restora- 
tion throu;rh reliance on the atonement made for them on the cross, and 
the sole ])roof of an interest in that atonement, a holy and obedient life. 
These arc truths, which in their plainness and simplicity they have seldom 
the willingness to hear — rounded off ami polished down, and covered hy 
a cloud of words, they fall gently on the car and more gcmtly still on the 
miml. The frailty of nature and the consolations of the Gospel are ])hrases 
which create no disturbance and excite no cavil. But when the watcjh- 
man fulfds his duty faitlilully his language will he too plain to b(‘ beard 
without emotion. ” All have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 
“ The 8cri])ture hath coiicliulcd all under sin, that the promise hy faith 
of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” ** This is the re- 
cord, that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son. 
lie that hath the Son hath life,- and he that Iwith not the Sf)ii of (iod 
hath not life.” This is the first note of warning which the wat<;hman will 
continually sound. TJierc is destruction — there is a refuge. If tlufii 
disr(‘gard that refuge thou shall Mie in thine inifpiity ; hut thy hh)od 
shall be U]ion thine own head. I have ilelivcred my soul,” But, 
further, the watchman will warn those of lus peo]ie who ])rofcss to 
he living in the faith of Christ against that whieh our corrupt nature 
strongly ]doads for, and countenances a ^vorldly, ])rayerlcss, unre*- 
fleetiiig manner of life, instead of that ni^xious, vigilant, and self- 
denying which is alone the consistent profession of one, who acknow- 
ledges that his nature is corrupt, and that sin ijito which lie is liable 
to fall, is ruinous. 

Seriptiiie rejnesents our state on earth as a warfare in which wc have a 
]>erpe.tual contest to maintain against enemies w ithout, and enemies w ithin. 
It represents the kingdom of heaven us a treasure, which, when a mail 
hsis foiyid, he gives up every thing to secure it. It represents the gate 
of that kingdom as narrow', and not to he entered w ithout pains. Who 
wouhl suppose this, when observing the lives of too many who profess 
and call themselves Christians, walking rath«r as if they could not miss 
the gate of mercy, or fail to obtain “ the pearl of great ])i ice,” than as if 
it were their chief and first concern to walk w orthy of tludr high calling, 
and so attain that w’orld, and the resurrection from the dead ? Ileri*, 
therefore, the watchman will give liis warning with no imcertain sound. 
The enemy is sure to come. Wc arc not ignorant of his devices, and he 
will st^^^, w’hcn he cannot deter the man from religion altogether, to mar 
the work, and (picnch the Spirit of God. IIe*viU suggest the danger of 
being righteous overnmeh, and the fidly of doing more than others. He 
will use the sacrifice of Cljrist as a ground of security, rather than as a 
motive to diligence and exertion. The people, therefere, must be eoii- 
fitantly admonished of the necessity of acting u]> to the engagements be- 
longing to a member of Christ — must he reminded that they alone are 
the sons of Go^who are led by the Spirit of God — that they to whom 
there is no condemnation arc those who walk not after the tlcsli hut after 
the Spirit ; but they that are Christ’s have erucified the llesh w ith tlie 
alfcetions and lusts, and hy patient eontimianec in w ell-«loing, not as 
though th(*y had already attained!, cither were already })erfcet, are seeking 
glory and honor and immortality. 
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Thus wc liiul St. Pjiul, the great example of iniiiisters, eoMstsuitly 
oil l-lie watcli, whenever ihinger thrcatenecl the infant charge. Did the 
JmUiising teaeliers eornipt tin? simplicity of the Gosjicl, and desire to add 
tlie merits of cereiiioniul obedience to the finished work of Christ I “ I 
tell you,” he said, “ ye arc fallen from (Christ ; Christ has become of no 
(dfeet unto you.” There were others who would deceive tlieir hearers w ith 
vain words, as if men might continne in sin, that grace might abound. 
‘‘ Behold,” he said, I told you before, and now tell you again, even weep- 
ing, that such arc enemies to the cross of (/hrist ; for, on account of these 
things, the wrath of God cometh on the children of disobedience.” Did he 
lind that the truths of the Gospel were neglected or inisrejiresented ? He 
did not hesitate to lay again the first principles of the doctrine of (Christ. 
It was not grievous to him to repeat the same things, niid for the ])eo]de 
to hear them. Was the danger lest the Hebrew Christians sliould turn 
aside like their forefathers, through tlic todioiisiiess and dilticiilties of the 
way? He reminded them of tliat history, lest any man fall after the same 
example of unbelief, and showed them, like his brother Apostles, thsit it 
would !iav(^ been better for them not to have known the wav of righteous- 
ness, than, after they had known it, to turn aside from the holy conimand- 
inents delivered to iliem. 

*‘All this is the language of one who knew the. neetl of a watelimau’s eye 
to jierceive the coming danger, and of tho watchman’s voice to sound the 
alarming tiding. The nature of man is tlic same — tlie nature of Satan is 
the same — the kvigdom of heaven must still he taken by earnest deter- 
mination and continued perseverance, and the watehuiiin’s warning is 
ever heard, lest the Son of Man, when he u])pear, should take us by sui - 
])rise, clothed in no wediling garment — our lamps gone out — no jirejiara- 
tion made for the coining of the Lord, 

Thuf far have I spoken of the clergyman as the messenger and the 
watchman. There still nnnains his more regular and habitual otlice as the 
steward of the Lord. Tlii.s, also, is one amongst the titles by wliicli St. Paul 
designates himself. “ I. et a man so account of us,” he says, “as of the 
ministers of Christ, ainl stew^ardsof the mysteries of God”---as those to wlioni 
is eominittcd the sacred trust of unfolding the councils of God regarding 
man, and of dispensing the truths of Scripture according to the wants and 
crircumstances of those over whom they have the. oversiglit, giving to each 
his ])ortion in due season. i\^id here let me remark that he w ho would not 
be found faithful as a s'eward, who should lake oii himself to reserve what 
lie was intended to dispense, under the notion that his people were iiwapable 

of receiving what is without controversy tlie great mystery of godliness 

“God manifest in the tlc.sh” — an idea of this kind could never have ])revail- 
ed, unless our only sure guide, the Scriptures, had been neglected or aban- 
doned. If there is in llevclation what may be justly tcrmeil a mystery, it 
is the atonement made npon*tIie cross — it is the ]>iirposc of that atone- 
ment, “God in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing 
their ticspasses unto them.” , 

But wiiat says tUc great .Author — “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature;” and what is the message but the glad tidings 
of reconciliation,” “ mercy and truth met together, righteousness ami peace 
kissing each other. The .\])ostles, instead of keeping back this mystery, 
I)cgin with it — make it constantly the foundation of all their argunumts. 
If tho (lisci^iles arc to he warned against the deccitfnlncss of sin, it is 
heoaiise Christ once died for sin. If devotedneas of heart is to be (mforcod 
it is because one died for all — “ tliat they which live should not hencefor- 
ward live unto themselves hut unto him who died for them.” If love or 
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Hiju it}' aro rccommcndinl, it is because God loved ua and gave his Son to be 
the ])n)])itiatiou for our sins. And, indeed, to wbat ]mr])osc should we 
insist upon the precepts of tlie Scripture without the doctrines by which 
they are sanctioned V It is tio small thing to enforce these precepts — to, 
for instance, rtapure a tnan to sacrifice tlic siirto which liis heart is en- 
slaved to :il>andon the unlawful gain by which, it may he, his family has 
been supported — to deny himself the gratifications on which his heart is 
set and which lu^ may have been long accustomed to enjoy. Such sacri- 
liees must, sometime be made if a man is to become anything hut a 
('liristiau in nanu; ; and will such sacrifices be made, such self-denial eon- 
sented to witliout a motive, without a true and cogent motive, that “ the 
end of these things is death and to ransom you from this death the son 
gave himself to death that he might “ redeem you from all iniquity and 
Ining you to everlasting life.” 

Reason, tliereldre, eotieurs with Scripture, and experience wit h both, in 
shewing that it nmst he the ruling principle of the faithful .steward to with- 
hold noiii! of the eouueil of God --not to attenq>t to separate what his Word 
lias uniformly joiiie<I together — repentance towards God and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ, lleliauce on the salvation wliieh ('hrist has wrought 
rniisl be the basis of repentance towards Gotl. It is a pregnant sentence 
of the Apostle IVtcr Christ once sutfered for sin, the just for the 
unju.^^t, that he might'bring ns tq God.” 

This is not tlie time for i>roviiig the conne^xion between the death of 
(dirist for sin, and tlie conversion of man to God ; otlyn-wi.se it might be 
easy to point out how that vast and mysterious evidence of the nature of 
sin as scjiarating man from God —that revelq^iou of the nature of God 
as a God of holiness and justice as well as of mercy, when he s])ared not 
his own S>ou hut gave him up for ns all — it might lie easy to show how 
this is the true argument by which the purpose of God is efieetc^d- -tlie 
meicv of Christ is made available, and mjui i.s not in word only but in d(‘(?d 
and irnth brought to God — brought to him as tlie Rather whom lie must 
love, as the Governor whom he must obey, as the God over all wliom he 
is hound by every tic to serve, and please, and honour. 

It is the iulent of the Gospel to create this state of heart, hut we cannot 
product the efi’ect without the means. We eamiot hillnenee the soid thus 
t.() ea.st itself on God in repentance and .submission without displaying in all 
its fniness the great and powerful motive that Christ gave himself for ns 
that those who otherwise wouhl he dead unh) Goil and living unto Satan, 
might die unto Satan and live unto God. This, therefore, must he the fir.st 
test of faithful stewardshiji, tliat nothing whieli God seems fit to revi'al 
should he witlihohl from those for whose iustrnetion it is revealed, and 
who are to seek instruction from the Ihis of Christ, lie is to koc|.» 
knowhaljie for use, not to store it for^eserve. Among the means 
by which knowledge must he dispensed,* the ]nilpit stands most 
prominent, and is eommonly the most influential. It is, indeed, 
a wonderful ])rovisiou that in every parish there should be a weekly 
delivery of Christian doctrine by one who has beei^ studiously train- 
ed and learnedly educated for the purpose, strikingly fnltilling the 
prophecy the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” We have too 
iimch reason tiwregret that the result is inadequate to the means. Much 
is taught hut little learned — many hearers, but few' take heed to what they 
hear. Neither can this he solely ascribed to the hearer’s carelessness or 
stniiidity. The same class, not ilifieriiig in vocation or education, w hich 
in some pLaecs hears as thoiigh.it heard not, in others is stirred up to af- 
tcution and interest ; and often led on to a new life, follow ing after the 
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i!Oinniaii(iiiii;iits of (iixl. UiujucsstioiKihly the J) 0 Wlt of so spoiiking as to 
n)iisc th<^ feelings and move tl»e hearts of those to whom we speak, is a 
giifr, or talent, whieli, like others of our faculties, is not uniformly hes 
towed, and belongs to some men in a far greater degree than otlu'rs can 
ev(‘r attain, lint there arc* principles universally applicable ; and whetlier 
the observance of them he generally successful or not, the neglect of them 
will certainly be fatal to usefulness. 

The first thing essential is that the people feel themselves to be address- 
ed, appealeil to one whose business it is to instruct, rebuke, exhort and 
reason. They arc to he discoursed with, not read to. Originally what 
we now call a sermon more resembled conversation. A discussion upon 
Scripture anil the inferences to be deduced from it— an oration, however 
elaborate — an essay, however polished, is a bad substitute for a pointed 
address to the heart and conscience in which the truths of Serij)ture are 
brought to bear upon the ordinary life and eonverssition of the individual 
blearer. In the one ease the effect is that of an event read as a matter of 
history — in the other, an event related by one who has just witnessed it. 
Some have .siij)posed that this difference depends on cxtern])orarv delivery. 
7'he contrary is proved by the practice of many living and inlluciitial preach- 
ers whose discourses are uniformly written. It is rare, very rare in our 
n:)iiiitrv at least, that there is that self command, that lluency of words, 
together with soundness of judgment, wjjich makes it safe habitually to 
preach w ithout written jireparation — tliougli, wherever siicli gifts exi.st, 
they may be blessed to special usefulness. 

Hut the real advantage of the extemporary preacher is that wliich every 
preacher may attain, instead of reading to his congregation, he speaks 
to his congregation — instead of repeating sentences which arc often drawn 
out into many claiLses, amhof which the beginning is forgotten before the 
end is, reached, he finds the nccos.dty of being clear and simple, or be 
loses the attention which it is indispensable to maintain. In short be 
ffnds the necessity of being understood. But if this object is kept in 
view it may as easily be effected in the written as in the uuwritteu serinim. 
Tf ovdy we address our ])Cople as the advocate who is anxious in behalf of 
Ins client addresses the jury on whom Ins cause depends, with such argu- 
ments or in such hmguiige as he finds they can comprehend, ami w’th such 
earnestness as sIjows that he has a purpose to clfect, one eaiuiot be satis- 
fied without attaining it. Much advantage sometimes arises from varying 
the modes of preaching and t'xchanging a regular sermon for an exposition 
of Scripture. Si’riptiivc, indeed, a]>pears to have been so indited as to iu- 
viti^ this method of instruction. The history and biograj)by of the Old 
Testament — the parables and narrativc.s wliieb abound in the New, furni.sli 
.a pcr[)etufd source from which such cxi>o.sition.‘i may be supplied, especial- 
ly to one of the day’s services'? 1 regret, however, to ])ereeive (Jiat, not- 
withstanding the strongly aK])resse(l wishes of my ]«’cdece.ssor, there are 
still many parishes in tin; diocese where only one sermon prevails on the 
Sunday. 'Hiis is a remark which scarcely applies to those whom I am ninv 
addressing, as many of them are })ers()u.s of authority, and can, therefore, 
use that autliorify for tlic enforcement of the advice which it may he so 
useful for them to give. When we consider that the majority of our j)eo- 
ple arc iucapahlc of deriving any real instruction from reading and depend 
mainly for their religious instruction on what they orally receive at church 
— when wc arc aware that there arc always some meitihers of every family 
who, however willing, cun in such a case hear only one sermon a fort - 
niglit, wc can hardly think it consUtciit with that desire of the fieoplc’s 
w'olfarc, which ought to he uppermost in every mind, to miss any oppor- 
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tiinity by which their unilerstaiuling may be opened or knowledge increas- 
ed, tlieir hearts aflccted, their thoughts raised to things above, especial- 
ly when we know that, liowever mistaken some may be, the service is 
rarely well attended when a sermon does not succeed the prayers. 

Leaving the pulpit I descend to that which deserves the next place in our 
stewardship — ^the management of the school. The prophecy coucerning 
him who was to come, foretold of him as one who should gather the lambs 
in liis bosom ; and it was an atTecting exhortation that he left to his be- 
loved Apostle — “ Feed my lambs.” Indeed we cannot contemplate a child 
in any situation in life without a strong emotion of sympathy, and anxie- 
ty. Here is a being endowed with immortality — an immortality which 
may be miserable or may be happy, beyond what the imagination of man 
can conceive. Tliis awful alternative depends upon the use made of a few 
fleeting years. The child has indeed been dedicated to God in baptism 
and ciirolle<l amongst his children, ami we trnst the Holy Spirit dwells in 
him. But how great is the danger, that the Holy Spirit may be grieved, 
may be quenclied through the corrupt nature which still remains within — 
through the tcmj)tations which abound on every side, and the bad exam- 
(dc which too often invites the young to yield to sin. Here, ilierefore, is 
tlu^ ])la(;c of the steward’s care — that good prin(;q)les should be implanted 
where bad principles would otlicrwise take hold, and that the chihl, Iroiq, 
its earliest years, should he taught to know its condition in the world — 
should learn alike its state of dallger ami its way of safety. Tlic Roman 
Catholics arc able almost with the mother’s milk to instil into the infant 
mind a liolicf that the eternal state, the salvation or perdition of the soul, 
depends upon the curse or blessing of the priest. It ought not to he more 
diflicult to imbue the child with a knowledge of what he owes to his Divine 
Redeemer from Satan and from sin, to set evidently before him, Jesus 
Christ and him crucified, as the Guardian in whom he should trust, the 
Lord whom he should obey, that he may become, not in word and hame 
only , but, in deed, a faithful soldier amt servant of Christ in the warfare 
which lies before him. But it can hardly be c.xpectcd that he will learn 
this from the master of the school. However valuable in other respects, 
we seldom find in these jicrsons the ability of communicating to their 
scholars that practical acquaintance with religious truth in winch religion 
really consists. The language and the facts of Scripture may he impress- 
ed on the memory, may be ready on the lips — and this is no slight ad- 
vantage. But the <loctrincs which bear on th« heart and lead to practical 
godliness must be inculcated by those whose office it is to ex)>ouiid the 
S(rrij)turcs and apply them to the duties of life. The literary character of 
the school dcfumds on its master, hut the religious character of the school 
must depend u^mn the clergyman ; and there are few of his hours which 
would be so usefully employed or so well repaid as the hours which he 
occupies III the religious instruction of the youug. It may be worth re- 
marking that he thus acquires a habit which may be profitable elsewhere. 
He learns the art of familiarly explaining spiritual things, which may Iks 
liroughtAo hear on the children of a larger growth w'ith whom also he' has 
to deal, and wlio are as often uninstructed in the principles of the gospel, 
as the pupils of the school. The * facility of illustration, the pow cr of 
adapting language to the capacity of the hearer, a habit of so speaking as 
to be clear, 8iinpl&, and therefore intelligible, may he incidentally culti- 
vated while among them in the school, and from thciice transferred to 
the pupils in the church — the nourishment given to the lambs of the flock 
may be extended to the sheep also. I am not insensible of tlie great diffi- 
culties under which in many portions of this diocese the clergy labor from 
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the impossibility of supporting schools, through tlie small amount of po- 
pulation. Against this, as agaiust other obstacles which on every side 
obstruct our path, wc must struggle as best we may. Sometimes the 
union of two or three neighboring parishes may support a school. Some- 
times an infant school may take in the younger children, while the older 
children go elsewhere. But I rejoice to find the clergy are becoming daily 
more and more convinced, that without a school their parish can make 
but little advance towards improvement ; and I gladly embrace the oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging the obligations we owe to the Diocesan Board 
for its uuw’earied exertions in promoting the cause of education through- 
out the diocese ; for the example which they have set the people, of really 
good and effective instruction, and for the assistance which they have afford- 
ed both in the erection and maintenance of schooD, which could not exist 
without it. The necessities of the case enforce them to do more than the 
exhausted funds in baud allow, auticipatiiig that fresh supply, which, 
through the exertions of the clergy and the iullucncc of the laity, they 
are hoping ere long to obtain. I trust the clergy of the diocese will ear- 
nestly promote the cause in their respective parishes, and induce their 
people to contribute towards the accomplishment of an object in which 
the wliole community arc alike concerned. 

Important, however, as is the religious education of the children, it must 
never supersede the instruction of those advanced iu years. W(‘ suinelitiies 
hoar it said by clergymen who look w'ith despair upon the iguornnee, the 
hardness of heart, the utter recklessness of t.io many of their flock, that 
their only hope in the young. This idea must not be indulged too far. 
Too many of the adults are ignorant, and, consequently, indifferent ; but 
hcive the likeliest means cier been used to instruct their ignorance, and 
so to awaken them to a sqiiritual sciisibibty ? Had the Apostle listcneil to 
reasons of this kind, the heathen must always liave remained heatlien. It 
was Said of the nation that adhered to the idolatry in which it had been 
brought u]) — that the ])eople had known no other gods than those made 
with hands, and, therefore, could never come to worship Him who was in- 
visible. Having been long dead in trespasses and sins, they could never 
be brought into the ways of righteousness. It might have been asked, as 
in the vision of the prophet, “ Can these dry bones live?” Yet they did 
live. Breath, heavenly breath, came into them, and they rose up a very 
great army. Now, the hand of the Lord is not shortened, neither are 
we without experience tha^ many who have long lived witlioiit God in the 
world, may he turned from the errors of their ways, may be led to redeem 
the vows of their baptism, and bring forth fruits meet for reoentauce. 
But the means must be taken by which, under GocFs blessing, these 
changes can be wrought. The heathen — it is sad to think that w'c must 
refer to their example when speaking of any inhabitants of this land— the 
heathen w'cnt through a regular course of instruction. ThosC who had 
themselves become acquatnted with the truth, made it their business to 
convey the same truth to others. They did this by a mode which exercis- 
ed the iiiiderstanding, and impressed the doctrine taught on the mind — 
by coiivorsation/j both hearing and asking questions — that is, by what 
tney term catechising j which, however, was as unlike what we some- 
times practise as catechising, as the repetition of words is unlike the inter- 
change of ideas. Similar means may possibly prevail among tlie ignorant, 
the careless, and the tliouglitless. Even if they attend the church from 
time to time, the discourse of the pulpit is little likely to come home 
to them whilst the soil is utterly unprepared. But conversation, re- 
peated conversation, not in the tone of rebuke, however well deserved, 
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but of kindness and compassion, may sometimes awake dormant feelings* 
and /cad to that desire of spiritual knowledge, which, when once excited, 
never fails to attain its object, and realise the j)roraise — “ lllessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after rigliteoiisncss, for they shall be filled.” No- 
thiiig less than this is anticipated in our ordination service. When the 
demand is made, will you be ready to use both public ami private moni- 
tions and exhortations as well to the sick as to the whole within your 
cures ? And here we must observe that the order which in practice is too 
common is reversed. Attention to the sick is made, in this passage, se- 
condary to attention to the whole. Truly it is grievous when that re- 
newal of the heart which must be found in every one of whom we have good 
}u))}e, is deferred to a season when all experience tells us it seldom takes 
place at all, and when there can he no test or proof of its reality. The 
visitation of the sick is the most painful of all clerical duties, and too often 
we fear the most unj)rofitable. The minister is summoned, perhaps for 
the first time, when recovery seems hopeless, and it is expected by the 
patient himself or by his friends that the holy Sacrament will be adminis- 
tered to him. Yet nothing is less countenanced in the Scriptures than 
the practice of administering the Comiiiunioii iii their dying hour to those 
who, during their ])ast lives, may have exhibited none of the faith wliieli 
h‘ads to tluit ('onimunion. This is imquestiouably a relic of the supersti- 
tion which once pervaded the whole Church, and there is still reason to* 
believe that the Sacrament of th? body and blood of Christ is popularly 
coiisidcM’cd as the conveyance of pardon — or as it \vcre reilemption by the 
forgiveness of sins. The Sacrament is the means of graetf of whitdi every 
Christian will avail himself —the participation of it is an evidence of faith 
which every Christian will exhibit. To think "of it as more than this, 
w'onhl l)c to go beyond the revealed Word. 

Hut in proportion as it is distressing to witness the spiritual ignorancii 
of tbos(! who arc entering upon eternity, it will be gratif}'iug to attend 
tln^ death-bed of the bumble cottager, who, through tlie pastoral instruc- 
tion day by day bestowed oil him, has grown in grace and the knowle<lge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. To such a one the fiesh of Christ is meat in- 
deed, and the blood of Christ is drink indeed ; and the minister who 
consigns, his body to the grave, in sure and certain hope of resurrection 
to eternal life, [)ereeive3 the fruit of his labor and is doubly requited for 
bis pains. 

These, my reverend brethren, w’hom though i^tthe only }»ersous present, 

I thought the most eoueerued in my address on the present occasion — these 
sire the principal thoughts that have occurred to me with regard to tho.se 
divisions of the ministerial labor which onr ordination service, no less than 
the reason of the case directs us to observe. 1 have laid them before you, 
not as things either new in themselves or new to your own sentiments or 
habits, biif as important things concerning which the occasion of our as- 
sembling together seemed a proper season to stJr up your minds by way 
of remembrance. Wc constantly need, in a world like ours, to be remind- 
ed of what manner of men wc ought to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness — we to whom such mighty interests are comuntted, and who arc 
bound by such weighty obligations. For, after all, it is the personal cha- 
racter that avails us, and on wdiich usefulness in the ministry depends. 

It is sometirnej^urprising to sec the personal influence jiosscsscd by one 
who perhaps has few gifts to boost of, natural or acquired, yet whose 
flock show evident signs that the word has taken root among them ; be- 
cause, whatever may be his deficiencies, he has that wdiich makes up for 
many deficiencies, and the want of which destroys all merits. 11c has 
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earnestness, he has decision, he gives himselt' wholly to the work. No 
one can doubt that he secs the danger of the soul whilst unrenewed, and 
that he can never be satisfied whilst any remain without the knowledge 
of God. There is danger lest the circumstances of our Church establish- 
mcnt—liappv as that establishment is in many and great resjiects — there 
is danger still lest it should interfere with this earnestness and decision, 
and impair the character of our ministry. The clerical life is a profes- 
sion — a profession entered upon at an early period — sometimes without 
due consideration of its proper object and awful res])onsibility. 1‘urtlicr, 
the clergyman, in some respects necessarily, often far more than is ne- 
cessary, mixes with general society of the worlil ; when it is difiiciilt to 
carry on su<di intercourse without imbibing something of the s}>irit wliich 
leads us to view a state of sinfulness and irreligion — to view everytiruig 
connected with the world to come, in a very differ ent aspect from that 
ill which they are represented in the lliblc. The world is satisfi(*d 
wlien respectability is maintained and nothing is adniitteil to shock the 
general sense of decency and propriety. The world is too apt to resent, 
rather than to approve what goes beyond this point, and he who exceeds 
it may in some instances encounter murmur, reproach, or scorn. Therij 
is a tendency in these circumstances to reduce both the doctrine and tin; 

S ractiee of the clergyman below the level to which they would be brought 
tested by the trin; standard. But we shall be tried at last not according to 
the judgment of the world, but by the bidance of the sanctnar\'. St. Paul 
thought it a very small thing to be judged of man, or by man’s judgment, 
lie that judgrth*him is the Lord ; and the Lord ha.s signified that he re- 
quires much of those who are placed as the lights of the earth — who are 
designed to be as the salt '^vhioh is to avert the coiTuption that would 
otherwise prevail, and which siilt must not lose its savor. The minister, 
therefore, who i.s aware of the downward tendency of his own nature, and 
this iiiflucncc of the world, will oppose that tendency by constantly refer- 
ring to the example held up to him and the conduct which belits a Chris- 
tian minister. That example is presented in St. Paul, witli whom we are 
made acquainted, not only as nu Apostle to make the Gospel known, but 
as a pastor in the oversiglit of a congregation. As such he r(;preseiits him- 
self in the company of ciders whom he summoned to Miletus : “ Ye know,*’ 
he says, after what manner 1 havcliecn with you at all seasons, and how 
I kc}»t back nothing that was ])rofitable unto you, but have shewed you, and 
have taught you publicly, yid from house to house, testifying both to the 
Jews and also to the Greeks, repentance towards Gocl and faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Wherefore I take you to record this day that 1 am 
pure from the blood of all men.” And again to the Thessahmians, “ Ye 
know how we exhorted and comforted and charged every one of you as a 
father doth liis children, that ye walk worthy of God who has called you 
to his kingdom and glory.” " 

This is a specimen of that earnestness which will lx; fi;lt, and of that 
diligence whieli will be c.xercised, when the true value of the object before 
us is understood— when eternity is so vicwetl as he viewed it who Ijad been 
favored with revelations mid visions from the Ix)rd — acquainting him more 
clearly, than is given to other .sons of men, with the things that shall be 
hereafter. Those things remain the same. The terrors of the Lord arc 
not diminished, neither is there aught taken from those good things which 
God hath laid up for them that love Him. There is reason, therefore, for 
the same warm affection towards those committed to our charge — the same 
au.xicty for their welfare — the same dread of their falling away — the same 
earnestness to warn, exhort, rebuke, encourage, which is so strongly express- 
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C(1 by the Apostle, and which made him constant in season and out of season, 
to prosecute tlie work in wliich he was engaged — ^to bring all committed to 
his charge to that agreement in the faith and knowledge of God, and to 
that righteousness and perfectness of agreement in Christ, that there should 
be no trace left among them, either of error in religion, or of viciousucss 
in life. The same urgent motive which incited him to feel diligence, equal- 
ly impelled him to self-denial, which is a necessary feature in every Christ- 
ian character, and is most especially required in the Christian ministry. 
He must inquire not only what is lawful, but what is expedient — not only 
what might be allowable in himself or unobjectionable in others, but what 
is suited to himself in his capacity of clergyman. But what is not forbid- 
tlen in the law of God, may yet tend to lower him in the eyes of his peo- 
ple, and so impair his influence among them. This will determine him 
with regard to places of public amusement — with regard to many social as- 
semblies — with regard to field sports, especially those of a boisterous kiml. 
May we not here justly apply the Apostle’s warning — “ Thou, O man of 
(jod ! leave these things.” Indeed, with respect to most of them, the man 
of God will be restrained by other feelings than those of professional j)ro- 
priety. llmv little do they agree witli the Scriptural view of life, as a war- 
fare in which we are contending for victory against the w'orld, the ilesli, 
and the devil ; or as a race which is set before us, to ivliicli we should be 
continually pressing forward — as a ]>ilgriniage in which our olyect is ifbt 
ttj put ourselves on the roa<l, buf to arrive safely at the end. We cannot 
lie surprised that they should delight in those frivolities, who have never 
begun in earnestness to seek the kingdom of God ; butdhey can have no 
cntic(!mcnts for men who are engaged not only to cease from the business 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil, but to form w^holcsome examples as 
]»atrons of the flock of Christ. They can present no temptations to men 
in whom tlic same mind is found as was in the Apostles, whose main de- 
sire. was to be instrumental in delivering the souls of their people from 
ilestriietion, and bringing them to a blessed immortalitv. ’J'hese thoughts 
animated St. Paul in all his labours, that by any means he might save 
some. This made him aileetionately desirous of the Thessalouiaiis, so as 
to have been willing to impart to them not only the Gospel of Clirist, but 
also liis own soul, because they were dear unto him. This excited his 
anxiety* concerning them, so that he could no longer forbear, but sent to 
know tlieir faith, lest by any means the tempter should have tempted them, 
and his lal)or would be in vain. And this caused him to rejoice when he 
received good tidings of their steadfastness, tlmir faith, and charity ; and 
seemed to give him new life. Now yc know these things, “ we live,” he 
says, “ if ye stand fast in the Lord.” 

Now, the pastor of cvei-y parish has a closer connexion, and a nearer 
interest, in his flock, than Paul in the Thessaloniaus, or any other congre- 
gation w^ich he addresses. He went from place to place, and it is only 
at Ephesus and Corinth, that we know of his Continuing even for the space 
of a single yi^ar. He had a inuliitiidc of Hocks to attend. Wc are confined 
to the /fare of one. The interest is undivided, and the interest is pernia- 
nent. Wc know^ not that it w'ill terminate before life itgelf is terminated — 
till vve are summoned to give an account of our stewardship. Therefore 
wc may justly test ourselves by the feelings of the Apostles, and if wc do 
not use the sajjie diligence, if wc are not conscious of the same affection, if 
WG do not watch with the same vigilance and witness every departure from 
the faith or every instance of steadfastness with the same earnest anxiety, 
wc arc b(;low tlic standard by which our ministerial faithfulness should he 
measured. It is not perhaps at tlie present moment that wc arc able to 
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judge of these things trul)^. Our eyes are clouded with the mists of the 
present world, and we are little able to anticipate a consciousness of imme- 
diate responsibility, or to realise the open prospect of eternity. But 
in proportion as we bring before our minds the final account when 
every man’s work shall be tried and every man rewarded according to his 
work, we shall be reconciled to self-denial— we shall think littte of the 
labor — we shall be ready to teach, patient, in meekness instructing even 
those that oppose themselves, and according to the power which worketh 
in us and supports ns wc shall be incessantly warning every man and teach- 
ing every man, thatw'e may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus, and 
so lay up for ourselves a hope, a joy, a crown of rejoicing in the presence 
of the Lord Jesus Christ at his commg. 
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• 

I now digress again, to bring on the tapis another person- 
age, who however is essential to the completion of the pic- 
ture. As the weary traveller to the Upper Provinces is jolted 
along the dusty road in his palanquin (it is so up to tlie^date 
of this present writing, though now they are beginning to 
talk about rail-roads,) about four miles from the Muddun- 
poor bungalow, and on the left hand side, will be seen the 
rural palace of the llajahs of Deo. The family is of ancient 
and of» high blood, being of the class of Chouhan Rajpoots ; 
and since the advent of the English to India, it has ever 
been the most steadfast of our alligs. The heads of this 
family have maintained the singular custom of separating 
themselves from their wives after the birth of a son ; wso that 
there is no danger of the inheritance being divided, or of 
there being a disputed succession. This fact I have myself 
seen in the persons of three generations; the Rajah Gun- 
sham Singh, the Rajah Metterbhan Singh, his son, and the 
present estimable youth who holds the Raj. I have known 
them all well, and highly did I esteem those, who have left 
this world. Of the above, Metterbhan Singh was my perso- 
nal friend and companion, and a worthier, braver, and more 
honorable maff, never trod this world. He, poor fellow, at 
the time of the outbreak in Chota Nagpore, went at my re- 
quest to the assistance of our troops, with about two hun- 
dred followers, well armed,. many of whom were horsemen. 
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While with the force, he gained the same higli opinion from 
every one, as he had from us ; but he was soon removed by 
consumption, leaving his disconsolate father (soon to follow 
him,) and a little boy, the present Rajah. It is not, however, 
of my respected friend Metterbhan Singh that I have now 
to speak ; it is of his father, the Rajah Gunsham Singh, a per- 
fect soldier in his bearing, and as such ever appearing in vi- 
sits with his sword by his side. lie, too, in his day had 
fought for the English, and he boasted that his fatlicr Chat- 
terputty Singh had stood by the British, at tlie time wlicn 
the standard was raised against us at Benares by the Rajah 
Chyt Singh, and when vciy few of our soi-disant allies were 
found to i)c faithful. Gunsham Singh^s personal history is 
connected with this paper, and must, therefore, be slightly 
sketched. . 

Many years previously to that when Lord William Ben- 
tinck visited us, there had bceji a distuvbanco in the country 
fying beyond Cliota Nagpore, called Siiigbhoom, into which, 
in consequence, Major Roughsedg^, the Political Agent, ami 
Commandant of the Ramgurh Local Battalion, marched ; and 
he was accompanied by Gunsham Singh, then a man in the 
prime of life, and his irregular troops. The mountaineers 
shewed fight, and aided by their hills and an unhealthy 
cliiqjLte, made a very troublesome resistance. Some sharp 
encounters, however, made them feel that they had met their 
masters, and negotiation completed what arms had begun. 
Very favourable terms were given, for had the Lnrka (3oles 
held out, compulsion would have been, as it was subsequent- 
ly found out to be in the Chota Nagpore affair, a very tedi- 
ous matter. In bringing things to a conclusion, the Rajah 
Gunsham Singh and hjs force were instrumental, and it w^s, 
therefore, proposed to reward him for his loyalty, and for the 
expenses which he had incurred. Some forty miles cr there- 
abouts to the southward of Sherghatty, aiid not far from 
the banks of the Soane, lies the pcrguniiah of Palamo, a 
wild and hilly country, nothing valuable in point of«revcuu(^ 
ill comparison to its ffoil, and inhabited chiefly by a set of 
meu; termed Khairwar and Bhairo ; they call themselves 
Rajpqots, but are very little more removed from a condition of 
barbarism, than their neighbours of Cliota Nagpore. The per- 
gunnah belonged to a Rajah, who engaged to pay the Govern- 
ment assessment on it. The assessment itself was light, 
and under proper management would have been easily made 
good ; but the Khairwars and Bhairos were turbulent people, 
who would not pay their quota without corfipulsion, while the 
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Kajah, being a silly, weak and dissolute man, and moreover 
altogether in the hands of his corrupt dependents, had nei- 
ther physical nor moral force to bring to bear on them. The 
consequence was that this pergunnah was a perpetual source 
of annoyance to the Government and its authorities, by al- 
ways falling in balance. Every measure was resorted to by 
which, as it was hoped, the Rajah might bo induced to alter 
his system, and to pay his revenue regularly ; but when at 
last it was found that all persuasion was useless, and that the 
balance was rapidly increasing without a hope of its being 
realized, the estate was, according to the law, put up for sale 
by auction. The well-known turbulence, characteristic of 
the Palamo population, was of itself sufheient to deter 
purchasers from corning forward ; but besides this, those 
who might have otherwise been inclined to purchase well 
knew that were they to buy, the Rajah’s interest, such as it 
was, \vould l)c thrown into the scale against tlicin. The es- 
tate was, therefore, exposed for sale in vain. ; when, at* 
last, the Collector seeing tldit the Rajah could not manage 
his property, and that no one else dared to buy it, adopted 
the only method which yet remained to him, and purchased it 
on bclialf of the Government. The Rajali \vas dispossessed of 
all liis poM’ers, and the collection of the revenues transferred 
to tlie hands of the Government servants. Thus Palamo^fell 
into clic hands of the Government, and its Rajah was, in 
consideration of his rank, though by no means entitled to the 
favoiii-, pensioned.* 

Tt so happened that my friend the Rajah Gunshain vSingh’s 
ancestors had some latent claim to control ovm’ the pergunnah 
of Palamo. Whether this claim was well-fouiuled or not, I can- 
not say ; but as it originated before tlje English cstablislied 
their dominion here, and when might w as right, it is more 
tlian probable tliat it was not based on sound* justice. Gun- 
sham Singh thinking that such an opportunity as the 
present was not to be lost, came forw^ard, and, advancing his 
obsolete* claim, begged, that as the Government had now 
full power to do him justice, they would^cstow the j)oi gunnah 

* I haw mentioned all these things because there are* those wlui liave 
termed the ]>eo|de of India uiisnsceptible of a feeling of gratitude. 
Tlie truth of tlic ease is, that iiinc-teiilhs of the lliilers are unknown to 
the ruled, ami are ftlnseqnently misunderstood ; and among the Killers 
how few me tlierc wlio really iiiiclerstand the clniraeter of the petqili!. 
Tlie eonseciuenee is that the people do nut eomprelieiid that much wliieh 
is done for their benefit is really so intemkd; but if they be on#e convinc- 
ed of this, they will not. be defieie.iif* in gratitude. 
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on him in return for his meritorious conduct and sacrifices. 
The petition was backed by the authorities, and represented 
to Government, which was graciously pleased to consent to 
the measure ; and thus pergunnah Palamo became for the 
time the property of my friend Gunsham Singh. I have be- 
fore said that my friend was a fine soldier-likc man ; he not 
only looked like one, but he was one. He well knew the 
kind of people with whom he had to treat, and he was fully 
prepared to deal with them accordingly. He had among his 
retainers men trained to arms, and a host of martial Rajpoots 
of his own high tribe ; and with them he had small doubt 
of taming the bastard people who arrogated to themselves 
the same high name. On the other hand these despised 
people were by no means inclined to bear tamely the yoke 
which was about to be put on them. They had long enjoy- 
ed a kind of independence under their own Rajahs ; and 
they formed a pretty accurate notion of what degree of free- 
’dom they should enjoy if Rajah Gunsham Singh were to 
get the upper hand. This feeling is alone sutheieut to account 
for the consequences which ensued, though some assert that 
the Rajah's people were not very scrupulous as to the means 
of which they made use, to establish their master's i)ower. 
However this may have been, an insurrection took place, various 
petty coin])ats ensued, and several people were killed. It be- 
came necessary to report this state of things to tlie? Govern- 
ment; and it formed for some time the subject of very 
anxious deliberation. It is useless to recount how the result 
Avas brought about, or to pursue through the mazes of ori- 
ental diplomacy ^le means by which the desired end was 
attained. It is not in India alone, I should imagine, that 
inferiors bow to their superiors, and that the ruled consult the 
wishes of the powerful rulers. There is a way of proceeding, 
in a case which presents many difficulties, by which most of 
the opposition is overcome, without the result being attended 
with the appearance even of hardship or compulsion. In 
such case it is represented to the opposing party, that though 
he may have legal rights to support, yet their "exercise at the 
moment Avould be deemed inopportune, as W'ell as contrary to 
the wishes of that Government, of which he has been So long 
a loyal subject. Tliis course seldom fails of success ; nor did 
it so in the present instance. A gentleman, high in office, 
much respected by the Natives at large, and, therefore, having 
more than usual influence, acted as mediator, (or by whatever 
other name the office may have been termed,) and the end 
Avas, that Gunsham Singh succumbed. He relinquished all 
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control over perguimah Palamo, and was allowed, as a sort of 
sop to Cerberus, a small diminution from the revenue which he 
paid annually to the state on account of his other estates in 
perguimah Chirckaon, With what good grace the Rajah yield- 
ed the long-cherished object of his ambition may be imagined. 
It rankled severely in his inmost soul ; and he went so far in 
his wrath, as never to avail himself of the bonus which had 
been accorded to him in the shape of a deduction from 
his payments ; a true Rajpoot method of shewing that he 
had only waved his rights for the time, but that he had not 
abated one iota of his claims, nor of his intention to prose- 
cute them at any future time M'heii a fitting opportunity 
iniglit present itself. For sometime had my friend the Rajah 
been ill tliis state of silent discontent, when the approach of 
Lord William Rcntiuck was aiiiiounccd, and all the Native 
Chiefs invited to meet him. 

It was, as I have said, after breakfast that these gentlemen 
were received. All the European parties above named were? 
present, and tlic^jord Sahdj was seated on a sofa at the top 
of the room, while avc were seated a little below. !Maiiy were 
the ancient and respectable Chiefs, with which that part of 
the country tlicii abounded, who came to present themselves 
to the i iiler of the times. My heart kindles with warm 
rccolleciions of many of them, and of tlic many mutual ^acts 
of kindness which passed between us,* and which, iliougli 
many years have since jiasscd bye, 1 have not forgotten. 
Some of these Chiefs, though inferior in wealth and the 
size of their estates to (junsliarn, yielded not one hair’s 
hreadth to him on the score of birth ; but the services which 


* These would be too many to enumerate ;^ut it is but justice to the 
people to record one fact. In the year I8.‘n, (I think it was) there 
beiuji; at Sherghatty no other shelter, I was living in a corner room of the 
Court house. The accommodation \vas of the most scanty, but it was 
a question of that or none. While thus living there, the house took tire, 
as was su}>j)osed from having been struck with lightning, and was destroyed. 
I was at this period just emerging from the jaw% of a small debt contracted 
in Calcutta, hut which at the heavy rate of interest and insurance then 
demanded, it was very ditlieult to shake off. This debt, however, was the 
price ofwy official salvation, and I can have no reason to blame any one 
hut myself that it w^as incurred. I was, as I have said, Jiist beginning to 
make a decided impression upon this debt by monthly remittances, i^I I 
was beginning to liailthe prospect of being clear, when this calamity •fel 
me. I. say calamil^for such it was many way ; hut it w-as just possible that 
it might have been my ruin, had the Government called on me, ns of right 
they might, to pay for or rebuild their property. The thoughts of tiiis, 
while the matter was pending the Government orders, distressed me, and 
made me for a short while very low in spirits, which was soon remarked 
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he and his ancestors had rendered the State gave him the 
prc-ciuinence which was tacitly accorded him. Accordingly 
kajah Gunsham Singh was ushered in first, and I liavc him 
now perfectly in my mind^s eye. A tall handsome man he 
>Yas, middle aged, with a fresh colour, aquiline nose and a 
liigh bearing. He liad on his head a magnificent turban of 
muslin, entwined with gold brocade, and a gold tassel dang- 
ling on one side. The turban was fastened, as is the fashion 
military with Rajpoots, by a small shawl passing over it, and 
fastened under the chin. lie wwe a handsome dress of 
khiimkhab, vulgarly called kincob, and lie had his sword by 
liis side, a privilege accorded in such cases to military men 
only. He w alked up to his Lordship, and after making his 
salaam presented his sw^ord* for acceptance, wliieli was gently 
touched and put back. The Rajah having performed tlie due 
ceremonial, was walking backward to his chair, when, to his 
great surprise, he was requested by Lord William, through 
‘Major 11., to take a scat on the sofa where liis Ijordship was 
sitting. To be seated in the prcftsence of a ipipcrior is consi- 
dered in India a high honor, and indeed as a near approach 
to equality. Doubtless the Rajah, when permitted to scat liim- 
sclfin the presence of the Governor- General (which he w^ould 
not have been allowed to do at the (k>urt of the pageant 
King of Dehli,) thought that he had received all that lie had 
a right to expect, and he was fully satisfied. On being invi- 


hy the oljsci’vunt people. The greater part of the plea«lers ami peo])le 
about Court are there lamlhohlers. Unkiiow'ii to me, these aiu^l others, 
persons of respectability, entered into an arrangement to fiiinish me from 
their estates, free of all exjicnse, the wood, grass, liine, isce. ami whatever 
materials were required to rebuild the house; and with utmost readiue.ss 
did they all come forward. The Government did not make me pay or re- 
build, so that the liberality of my friends w^as not actually pu., to the test ; 
nor had I been so called on would the regulations of the service have al- 
lowed of my accepting them ; but the project and intent w ere to me most 
gi-ateful, nor can I ever forget it. I was then an Assistant, vested witli 
vi*ry little immediate power, and the proffer was, therefore, in every w'ay 
most disinterested as it was generous. It is mnv nearly fourteen yt?ars 
since I left Sherghatty, hut I never ))ass through the district, (whicli 1 
have thrice since done) without the people, hearing of my approach from 
the dawk people^ coining out to meet me in crowds : and a gentleman who 
halted a short time ago at Sherghatty, after walking and talking 
the people, wrote to me of the name which I had left behind me, 
inarms too ilattcring to he here given. 

* When it w^as customary for inferiors to present nuzzers to their su- 
jicriors, Subadars and all military men presented their swords, as the 1»est 
gift they could render. These were touched by hand, and returned with 
a salaam, or bend of head. 
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tc(l to take a scat on tlie sofa, on the self-same sofa where 
rcposoil the august limbs of the Autocrat of India, the Ar- 
l)itor of the fates of moiiarchs, the liepresentative of the mys- 
terious, omnipresent, i)ut invisible Cuinpani lluhadoor, he ex- 
hibited most unequivocal symptoms of surprise, and com- 
mciieod in rather an unusually loud voice and impressive 
manner to decline the proilercd honor. The fact is, that at 
first he could scarc(dy comprehend that such an unprecedent- 
(;d honor was really contemplated ; and then a sense of mo- 
desty prevailed in liis breast. It was, however, all in vain. 
Lord Jlontinck had no notion that an Indian noble had not a 
right to bo seated with an English noble, and so he pressed 
tlio matter. At last Gunsham Singh yielding, seated himself 
with a good grace on the sofa, fiicing as much as he could the 
Lord Saheb. I am very doubtful how far this act of his 
Lordshij) was judicious. It was according, to Native ideas at 
once cxjdtiug the llajah to an cinineticc superior to that of the 
local authorities to which he was subject ; and it n\iglit bavc* 
been, in other eases, prdfluctivc of some incouvciuencc, 
if not evil. Gunsbam was, however, a wise nian ; and his 
uncxjujctcd elevation never induced him to alter his footing 
w'ithth< 3 se who loved and respected him as a private friend, 
though they were his official masters. At the same time T 
freely own, tliat of many estimable and high-bred Natives 
whom 1 have bad the pleasure of knowing, not one was more 
worthy of bigli bonoiir than my friend Gunsbam. lie liad 
blit one failing ; — one, I fear, very common to men of his rank ; 
— the use of stimulants wdiether it was the customary 
dose QY*umly as used so commonly in llajpootana, or something 


* Theiisso 
TTirm among 
Miissnhiinns 

of (liiukiiig too differs much from ours. It is rarely at meal time that 
the liquor is produced, liOr is it generally used as a means of adding to 
conviviality, so that excess may be produced by degrees. A lliiidustani 
gentlcmnii’s motto is “ not drinky for diiuky, Hmt drinky for driiiiky.” 
Ijiquor, he thinks, was made to intoxicate ; and he therefore selects the most 
ardent, jijid takes it oflF in large draughts. Some of tlio Mnssnlmans 
do not effect concealment of these practices from Europc^ins, though they 
do them not in the face of the people. The late Nawab llaker Ally 
K ban at Patna, when he attended Stephen Roberts’ auction, never failed to 
go to a private roov^of Stephen’s and take half a tumbler of neat brainly. 
'Hie daily allowance of the late Mirza Baker, younger brother of the present 
King of Dehli, was tw'o bottles of brandy scented with musk. Many tales 
of this nature could be told by the Native dealers in the bazaars oif every 
large town of India. Large invcstiBcnts of liquors are received by them 


of these, and the drinking of strong liquors, is very com- 
the rich Natives of India, and most es])eeially amoi'.g tlic 
, by whose religion it is expressly forbiddcMi. Their mellioil 
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which operated more rapidly, and which had a more equivocal 
and less Asiatic origin, I cannot decide. In a short time during 
this interview I began to perceive that my friend had cer- 
tainly indulged somewhat in his stimulants, and I did fear at 
one time that he had exceeded ; but no bad effects ensued, 
though I had never seen him so excited. He seemed to 
have primed himself, now that he had not the formality of 
Councils and Secretaries to encounter, and that he could at 
once reach tlie fountain-head, to make a touching statement 
of his wrongs, and to claim for himself the justice which he 
had so long sought in vain. If this was his intention before 
he entered Lord William's presence, we may safely rest as- 
sured, tliat it was in no way lessened when he saw the distin- 
guished reception which was accorded to him ; and after the 
first surprise at the events which had occurred had worn off, 
he made up liis mind for a vigorous appeal. And first the 
usual compliments passed, and both the great men became 
^convinced through the medium of Major 15. ’s interpretation, 
that they were respectively in good health, that the llajah was 
the most loyi^ of the British dependants, and that any rule, 
in any part of the world, or at any period in the exis- 
tence of tliat world, better than, or even comparable to, that 
of tlie British, did not, nor ever could, exist. All this being 
concluded, and a momentary silence having occurred, Gun- 
sham tliouglit this a good opportunity for opening his ease, 
lie joined his hands together, he looked in* Lord Williaui^s face 
and said ''urz kurna huzoor se,” that is, ‘‘ I have a petition to 
prefer.” On this being transferred into English, his Lordship 
with great complaisance replied through the sumo medium, 
that ho should be very happy to listen to what was represented, 
since it was for that that he had come into the interior of the 
country. Being thus encouraged, our friend commenced in a 
strain of no little violence both of tone and language, which I 
cannot adequately describe, but which produced on the spec- 
tators a sensation of dire astonishment. It is useless to give 


mouthly» and the European communities could not consume the half of 
them. On onft occasion only I ever saw my friend Gunsham what is 
called off his balance. It was at a party at his own house, where ho sat 
si^oking his hookah, and looking at the dancing girls. lie expressed a 
wish to be allowed to retire, for such is the form which Native manners 
require, for the purpose of quenching his thirst. This excited no surprise, 
nor did its repetition twice during a short interval ; but when it came to a 
fourth and fifth, it became pretty obvious that the water which had been 
drank was not aqua pura. 
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the speech in its original, nor perhaps to translate it, but the 
opening was something after this fashion. — I have the honor 
to represent, that I am suffering under one of the most un- 
heard of instances of oppression that was ever committed. 
Since the time when tlie British Government conquered this 
part of the country, no one has suffered as I have done ; and 
I am quite sure, now that I have the opportunity of plead- 
ing ray cause before the Dharm Qatar, the lucariiatiori of Jus- 
tice, 1 shall obtain redress.” On hearing this speech the 
Incarnation of Justice gave a kind of grunt, shifted himself 
on his scat, and assumed an attitude of profound attention. 
There was, however, on his face an air of peculiar satisfac- 
tion, and liiscycs glistened with sly twinklings. It was plain 
tliat he was gratified — lie evidently thought tliat he had got at 
the commencement of some mystery of iniquitj^ in all prolia- 
bility involving in criminality the very oflieers, including my 
unworthy self, then present. Assure the Ilajah, Major B.,” 
said the Chief, “ that he shall meet with full protection at the* 
hands of the Government; mid beg him to speak of his wrongs 
with the utmost freedom.” G unsham avfiiled liimself of the 
accorded privilege, and with oriental oxaggeratitm made out a 
narrative of grievous wrongs which he had received. Wc, ap- 
parently the accused, sat wondering to sec wliat would come of 
all this, and were a little at a loss to know what was the cause of 
this violence; since we could scarcely deem thatGunslmm w/5nld 
Jiavc designated in such terras as he had used the Palamo ar- 
rangement : which, how ever it might have been brought about, 
wms a deliberate act of the Government. From one of the 
expressions, ho\vever, made use of, my Superior, Mr. C., saw at 
once what the Rajah was driving at, and that it was to pcrguii- 
iiah Palamo that allusion was made. As soon as he perceived 
this, he plainly saw the folly and inntitity of the course tlie 
Rajah was pursuing ; as also, that the Governor-General was 
uselessly listening to language, touching acts of the Council 
not likely to afford agreeable subject-matter for reflection, 
lie, therefore, thought fit to afford the necessary information, 
and arrest Gunsham^s diatribes ; and •turning tow ards his 
Lordship, observed — think I shall be able to acquaint your 
Lordsliip with the merits of this matter iu very few' ^vords 
— and he was proceeding so to do, wdien the Governor hastily 
interrupted him, saying, Oh, no, no, Mr. C., I should niucli 
rather hear whnJUhe Rajah has to say in his own words,” and, 
turning to Major B., bid him desire Gunshara to continue his 
tale. It would be as wearisome as profitless to follow the Rajah 
in his harangue, which proceeded in pretty nearly the same 
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tone as that in wliicli it had commeneod. Wlicn he conclud- 
ed, he had by Ids omu account made himself out to be a very 
ill-used man, highly deserving of redress. The ears of our 
Chief had greedily drunk in the details of the hardship and in- 
juries endured ; and then with a voice and manner calculated 
to annihilate the culprits whom he had thus detected in the 
midst of their hiding places, he said “ and now Major 15., 
ask the llajah by whom and when these acts of injustice 
were perpetrated, and he sat in majestic expectation to 
hear the reply. The question was asked, and the Rajah re- 
plied ; hut the interpreter did not seem as prompt as usual in 
giving the answer. On being again questioniul as to the 
Rajah’s answer, the interpretorspoke in a somewliat hidicronsly 
lugubrious voice, He sifys, My Lortl, that they were committ- 
ed about five years ago, by order of the Govcrnor-( lencral in 
Council! ! The effect of tliis annomicemcnt may be con- 
ecived. Here was the mare’s-nest destroyed, the supposed 
*^^iustance of corrupt intrigue and concealed oppression, not 
only at once blown np, but the tdbles turned on his Lordship 
liimsclf. Had he but allowed the wcll-intontioncd ^Ir. C. (o 
make the recpiisiU*. coininuuication, instead of giving him cre- 
dit for interested motives, and slopj)ing Inrn in his speech, 
much of this enil)arrassmcut might have been saved. As it 
the situation of all. parties was amusing as well as 
painful. I could hardly . refrain from laugliing. Mr. C. 
was afraid to speak for fear of a second rebuff. The interpre- 
ter could not open liis mouth. His Loi'dship seemed at a loss 
what to say or do. And the Rajali somewhat anxiously waited 
to see the effects of his eloquence. The great Lord broke 
silence, by doing, at last, Avhat he might at first Avith advan- 
tage have done, nainely, asking Mr. C. for the real facts of 
tlie case unvarnished by the flowers of oriental rhetoric and, 
exaggeration. Ilis Lordship heard, paused, mcditLced, shifted 
himself on his scat, and at last the Oracle spoke. lie directed 
Gunshani Singh to be informed, that all which had been 
represented had been attentively listened to, and that the 
ease would meet Avith* the mo.st faAorahle consideration. At 
the same he added, turning to us ** It is a very diflicult thing, 
however, to undo the acts of our predecessors” — a speech, 
whicli, although it might have been of some use for the Rajah 
to hear, Avas not translated for his benefit. The words Avere 
few, hut they Averc full of meaning, and, in fact, decisive of 
the issue of the matter. Guiisham was dismissed in all ho- 
nor ; a little disappointed, however, that he had received from 
the ** Incarnation of Justice” nothing more than Avhat he had 
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usually found at the hands of authority. Need I point out 
the result of this scene ? It was what might have been 
expected ; poor Gunsliam had only his labour for his pains ; 
and he never regained pergunnah Palamo. After he had 
departed from the hall of audience, other Chiefs •Were intro- 
duced. 1 know not if his Lordship had, for the time, lost his 
relish for grievance-mongcriiig ; but he did not seem very 
anxious to ask questions, and he left us the next day with 
every appearance of satisfaction at the then state of things : 
and I did not set eyes again on him until two years after- 
wards at Delhi. The result of his tour elsewhere was, I am 
led to believe, much the same as that which he obtained in 
Sliergliatty. lie found the members of the honorable body 
to which 1 belong, what they liavc been esteemed, as a body, 
to be ; active, aljle, and upriglit ; and he discovered errors 
and evils in the system of administration, which required 
prompt and energetic measures, and these he boldly applied. 
The change in tlie judicial system, and the introduction oT 
Native agency therein, Were measures most wise and just ; 
and they will, with his abolition of Suttee, form tlic brightest 
jewels in his crown. Before his time, tlic Civil Courts were 
overwhelmed with arrears to an extent that positively nulli- 
fied their utility — nay, rendered them a mockery and a curse. 
To admit Natives to a wide share in the Covernrnent of their 
own country was but just ; and experience has proved its 
wisdom. 

I coneliidc this paper with two notes touching parties 
connected with it, and wdiich arc somewhat interesting. I 
have said before, that the pergunnah Palamo, always trouble- 
some to manage, had b(!eii first sold by auction, purehasod 
by Government, wliieli jjensioued the llajali thereof, then 
made over to Gunsliam Singh, and *again resinned by Go- 
vernment and brought under special management. In the 
year 18J32 the insurrection wliieli bud commenced in Cliota 
Nagpore, and gradually spread overall llamgurli, extended to 
Palamo, aud threatened to go further North to Mirzapoor. 
The Palamo llajah in whose time the ^’state had been sold, 
was dead; and his sou, a young man of active liabits, had 
succeeded to all which remained of the jiropcrty, that is the 
pension. Troops were at this time scarce, and the urgency 
pressing. The young llajah of Palamo waited on me, aud 
represented, tliough pSor, he had many adherents wlio 
had been, dependents on bis family, and who w'ould flock 
round him if he called them, and if he had the means. IIi^ 
offered, if furnished with mouey, to raise his standard and 
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go against the rebels. My Superior was iu another part of 
this extensive district, and wdiolly unable to act as the emer- 
gency required. I had, therefore, no hesitation in accepting 
this ofter, and in furnishing the Rajah with money. This step, 
to a certain^degree, gave rise to opposition and intrigue, on 
the part of those whose interests might be affected by the 
measure. While this pergunnali was in the management of 
the Government, eraployinent was given to a number of offi- 
cers of various denominations, who entered into collusion 
with the petty Chiefs and landowners, and defrauded the Go- 
vernment of its revenues. All these persons had an appre- 
hension, not unfounded in fact, that if the Rajah effected any 
important service to the Government, he might ground there- 
on a petition for his restoration to his rights ; and they knew 
equally well, that were he restored, their gains would be 
gone. They, therefore, resolved by every means in their 
power to throw' obstacles iu the Rajah's way ; and by means 
of their intrigues, they nearly succeeded in defeating the 
measures adopted for checking the insurrection. The Rajah 
and his forces, how'ever, beliaved very bravely, and were iu 
effect instrumental in checking the advance of tlie rebels at 
a time when no troops were available in the field, and when, 
had it not been for this action, the insurgents might have 
had the whole country at their disposal. At the close of the 
w ar, I was called upon to make a report as to my proceed- 
ings, and as to what I had done hi Palarao, to which 
place I had been subsequently sent. In this report 
I noticed in strong terms the RajalPs conduct, and suggested 
to Government the advisability of restoring to him his Es- 
tate, the more especially, that whatever evils might have 
arisen from the supineness and imbecility of the father, simi- 
lar acts were not likely to occur in the time of the son, who 
had in the recent acts shewn resolution and activity. The 
Commissioners, wdio had been appointed to settle the affairs 
of the disturbed districts, to whom this report was forwarded, 
approved of this suggestion, and recommended its adoption 
to Government. Having been promoted sliortly after these 
things had occurred, I went to another district some hun- 
dred miles off,, for which reason I had no personal knowledge 
of what took place ; but my correspondents kept me well 
informed. Eventually the Govcriyncnt resolved on restoring 
the Rajah Ram Bahadur Roy to the throtm of his ancestors ; 
thus holding out to other Chiefs an excellent proof that ser- 
vices performed to the State did not go unrewarded. The 
unhappy youth, however, to all appearance on the point of 
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reaping the fruits of his good conduct, was not destined even 
to taste them. The day had been fixed for his installation, and 
all the requisite preparations had been made ; the sun dawned 
on the day, but it shone not on the living youth — he had 
died suddenly in the night. The Natives attribute all sudden 
deaths of great men at critical moments to poison ; and it is 
to be feared that such means arc but too often resorted to. 
The ready access to deadly drugs and vegetables afforded by 
every petty shop, and every field ; as well as the remote proba- 
bility of detection, offer too many facilities to the crime of 
poisoning. In the case here alluded to, no traces of the 
crime could be found ; but it is to this day very generally 
credited, and I am sorry to add not without reason, that the 
ill-fated llajah died a victim to the intrigues of his Jageerdars, 
as they arc there termed, or in other words, feudatories. 

The concluding anecdote relates to the successor of my 
friend Guusham Singli, the present llajah of Deo, named^ 
Jyc Perkas Singli j his grapdson, and who, though at the 
period of this writing, he is but little above boyhood, gives 
promise of upholding the name of his ancient house, by a 
display of all tlic llajpoot virtues, with as small an admixture 
of vices as can be expected in a youth brought np in a Na- 
tive Malial. Though years have passed since T held office in 
Zillah llamgurh, time has not loosened the bands of friend- 
ship which have bound, and still do hind, me to the race of 
Deo, The high road between Calcutta and the Upper Provin- 
ces of Iliudoostan passes right through llamgurh, and Deo 
itself is not very far from the road-side. Whenever my fate 
has led me to travel dawk through my old district, crowds of 
people, who learn my approach through the Moonshees or 
mail clerks, have come out to meet me. jOf those who do so, the 
little llajah of Deo, Jyc Perkas, is not the least dear or wel- 
come. Thus it was that in the month of January, 1813, I 
was roturuiiig from an intensely painful journey to Calcutta, 
and had passed the Muddunpoor bungalow,* when a sowar or 
horseman rode up to my palanquin, aryl on learning from 


* Mudilunpoor is about fourteen miles from Slierghatt}^ ; the bungalow 
here is prettily situated near the bills, among which the sportsman may, find, 
or might have found, some bears who would show good sport. Near the bun- 
galow, and at abQj^t a mile off near the hills, may be seen a Shewala or 
Mundir, (place of worship,) built of granite. One day, in wandering by the 
the Shewala, which seemed for many years to have been neglected, I 
entered in and lookedjabout me. With me was, among others, Mohiiree 
Singh, a kind of Agent to Guusham Singh, the Rajah of Deo ; and to him 
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the bearers the name of their burden, alighted ; respectfully 
informing me that the Rajah himself had come out to meet 
me, he sped off at full gallop to give notice of my advent. 
Shortly after, his Sowaree, or retinue, kept up in a kind of 
state which is now seldom seen in India, and more especially 
in the lower provinces, appeared. It must have consisted 
of at least three hundred persons, of whom about fifty were 
on horseback, and armed with guns and shields ; others had 
silver sticks and spears, who preceded the elephants, which 
magnificently caparisoned carried in the centre of the 
throng my little friend. I alighted from the palanquin, 
and he from his elephant j and after a cordial embrace, we 
walked hand in hand to a tent pitched a short distance from 
the road side, where we sat and conversed. These meetings 
and this intercourse were to me doubly pleasing, as being 
totally free from all suspicion of interestedness, with which 
so much of the intercourse of Natives of rank with men in 
authority is apt to bo tainted. At the period of which I 
write, (as well as at this moment,) I held no office or situation, 
in consequence of which I could by any possibility have ren- 
dered the Rajah any service. The district of which I was the 
Civil and Sessions Judge was some hundred miles oft‘, and 
actually in the North Western Provinces ; so that there was 
no j)robability of ray being thrown into contact, by the 
chances of the service, with the district where Jye Perkas 
resided. Our interview lasted some time ; and I rejoiced to 


I observed tliat the structure resembled another at his master^s abode, Deo. 
Mohurcc Sinj'h bowed the head of acquiescence, and said, that I had 
made a just observation. Shortly after 1 east my eyes up tow.irds the roof, 
and, to my great surprise, I beheld on the capitals of the pillars wliich 
supported it, engraved the liame of Allah in Arabic characters. An ex- 
clamation cxcaped inc at the sight, and well it might have done so. Tliis 
building belonged to the Deo Rajah, and full eighty years it hot more had 
(lasscd since tlie Mussulmans had held imperious sway to such an extent 
in the Province, that the Hindoos were compelled to submit to every species 
of indignity. It w'as full strange that for so long a period this dcseeration 
sliould not have been remfived. This could have been attributable only 
to the fact that the desecration had not lieen noticed ; yet this was equally 
passing strange. I noticed the fact to Mohurce Singh, who looked up, 
and beholding these characters, which though unintelligible, were evidently 
Toork — the worft of reproach when used by Hindoos to Mussulman — he 
was indeed amazed, anti shocketl. In evident perturbation he quitted the 
place as soon as |)ossible, ajid 1 left it soon after. The inquisitive traveller 
will in vain seek for the word " Allah” in the Muddunpoor temple, though 
haply the marks of the chisel by which it has been obliterated may be 
seen. The evening of the discovery was the date of the erasure, and many 
were the oiTerings made to purify the fane of the long-standing pollution. 
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see the preservation of the good old Kajpoot custom of tlic 
family council. The Rajah, as I have observed, was little 
more than a boy ; and though very intelligent for his age, 
might be supposed not (piitc capable of unadvisedly determin- 
ing many questions wliich might be brought before him. 
To remedy this difficulty, there were five or six Thakoors or 
Lords, all trusty men and true, and nearly connected in blood, 
in fact scions of other branches of the family, ready to aid by 
counsel, and by arms too, if the state of things called for it. 
These gentlemen were all past the middle age, and one must 
have been past seventy. There they were, in strong contrast 
to the brilliant attire of the little Chieftain, dressed in plain 
but sparkling wiiitc garments, each having his trusty sword 
and rJiinoceros-hido shield, and they sat a little way from us, 
so as to preserve their dignity, yet not to trench on that of 
their Head and of his gnest. But very freely did these (dders 
enter into conversation, and discuss matters connected uith 
the estate and famil}' ; and my advice was asked on inanf 
poiutsof importance, ''for whom,^^ said they, "should wo consult 
as soon as the friend of the Maharajas father and grandfather, 
the hereditary protector of the Raj.’^ In the *midst of this 
conversation the eldest of the sages informed me with some 
exultation that the [Maharaj had received what he termed 
a "durwaza ki chittce^^ from the GoTcrnment. I was at fijst a 
little puzzled to comprehend to wdiat allusion was made, and 
what was the cause of tlic glorification, which was exhibited. 
At last 1 discovered that " the letter of the gates/’ which is the 
literal interpretation of the words, was the famous production 
which Lord Rlleiiborough issued to his " Brothers and Friends^’ 
the Native Princes of India ; the production which first in- 
duced the astonished world to ask whether the writer was not 
deficient in at least one of the qualities essential to a Gover- 
nor-General, and which the first hero of the age was obliged 
to cover witli his /Egis by terming it a “ song of triumph,*' 
forgetting apparently that such songs and so sung are neither 
commonly used or required ; and that he, the greatest com- 
mander and conqueror in the world, hac? never deemed it ne- 
cessary so to sing. However let that pass. One point further 
I wished to ascertain, as a kind of index to the feelings which 
this celebrated production had called forth in *the minds of 
those to whom it was addressed. I doubted whether the feel- 
ing of gratification, with which the letter had been mention- 
ed, arose from the pleasure, (natural I allow to every Hindoo,) 
of the retaliation perpetrated and of injuries avenged ; or from 
the fact of the Rajah being , deemed, by the Government, of 
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sufficient consequence to receive one of the circulars addressed 
to all the magnates of the land. To propound the question to 
the little Eajah himself was useless ; and I, therefore, ad- 
dressed the oldest of the Council who had broached the sub- 
ject, and asked him his opinion as to the bringing away the 
gates of Somnath. One might have imagined that the eyes of 
these warriors would have kindled to think of the injuries of 
nine hundred years being avenged ; and I for one really think 
the act was well conceived, though marred in the carrying out. 
My friends, however, exhibited no signs of emotion whatever ; — 
while he who was interrogated simply replied, Hum log 
panch sou burns ki bat kysa janen,^' which being interpreted 
means how can we tell what Iiappeiied five hundred years 
ago — and which left open the manifest inference that 
they had nothing to do with such things. Whence, then, 
came the joy at the receipt of this letter, was plain ; it did 
not originate in the restoration of tlic gates. After a furtlicr 
isliort stay, pawn was given, and utter placed on my clothes, 
I w'as sprinkled witli rose water {dicse usages common when 
I came into the country twenty one years ago are fast dis- 
appearing) anti I was speedily on my way, fagging along at 
the rate of 3^ miles an hour, and half smotliered with the 
smoke and stench of the torches, which, as evening liad 
drawn in, had betni liglitcd ; and shortly after, the combined 
inflfioncc of smoke, dusit, noise and fatigue happily threw 
me to sleep, while I unconsciously pursued my way to a sad 
and solitary home, unchcered, unblessed by the presence of 
wife or children, all of whom had just left me for England. 


The following observations on Amlahs and other Native 
Officials, embracing Vhe opinions of a Civilian of considerable 
talent and experience, may be thought valuable by those wdio 
take an interest in the advancement of the people of the 
country : — 

Amlah. — This word comprehends all persons employed exeeutively 
about any office in India, ♦. c. Court Officers. The word is Arabic, and 
proceeds from the root ** Umul” business ; whence Amil is one who tr.an- 
sacts or carries on any business, and Amlah or Ainila is the plural. It is 
much the fashioi^ to cry down this class of men, as the most corrupt and 
venal in the world. 1 am afraid that the accusation in the general sense, 
and more especially among the lower classes, is but too true. There is, 
nevertheless, very much to be said in extenuation of their conduct ; and 
this arises from the peculiarity of their position. If, therefore, I do detail 
the causes of this extenuation, and thus do partial justice to a hard-work- 
ing class, 1 must not he understood as in any way palliating the crime of, 
or wishing to uphold, venality. Alll would wish to be understood as con- 
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vi‘v 111*5 mnoli blame docs not attach to the Aiulah on this ac- 

count, as tnljjht at lirst sight appear ; and I think that were some of niy 
tnvii more civilized countrj'inen placed in similar situations, they might not 
come out completely immaculate fi-oiii tlie ordeal. 

Tint three facts which in niy ojiiiiioii take away in some degree from the 
heiuoiisucss of the venality of the Native Amlah are— tirst — that it is 
hardly looked on as a crime ; secondly — the inadequacy of their remunera- 
tion; and, thinlly — tlie multiplicity and responsibility of the duties entiust- 
ed to tliem. On the first of these points I need only i cmark, that for a long 
period tlie Hindoos have heeu a conquered, and I may add under tlu! 
Mussulman rule, an o|ipri‘sscd race : they iiave generally, therefore, had re- 
course to h’liud and artilice to secure themselves from ill usage exerted 
against tliem either under ihe> colour of the law, or against it. lienee 
intrigue of any kind has long lost the stigma of guilt, and has w'orn the 
appearance of a iiat'tral instead of an unnatural state of things. It may 
lur very se.fely avei reil that the majority of suitors in courts arc as reuily 
to otter the present, as (he functionary to receive it. If it be declined, in- 
deed, the person who tenders it eoiisiilers the refusal as a deelar.itioii that 
tlu‘ deeliner is in the interest of the opposite party. The. second and third 
causes re-act on one another. JSaving the hcail oiliei r of our <‘oiiits, term- 
ed ‘ * 8erishtadar,” there is scarcely one who gets more than ‘25 or .'ill Us. pe» 
mouth, or about ,ijd(i ]iur aimiim, for whicii they have to dress decently, 
and inaintnin their families, per(ia]is also several relatives. Through the 
hands of tliese men pass all court ]>upers, at their different stages ; ainl thus, 
unless very strictly watelmd, they have to a certain extfnt the power of 
facilitating ami retanling business. lu this ordinarily lies their power. 
Snell ])L*rsons can have no influence in heiidhig the mind of any Judge, 
Native or Ktiro])ean, in coming to a detrisiou on any judicial point ; but 
they may hasten or delay the eoinpletioii or carrying out the execution of 
an (»r<ler. An instance may explain this. A decree \u* will suppose has 
been given, the property of tlie defendant sohl, and the iiionev has been 
dejxisited in (.’oiirt to lie paid to the plaintiff*. The plaintiff' must pro- 
ccimI to petition tlu*. (.!ourt ; wliieli directs that a report shall be made as to 
vvlictber the iiioiiev re<picste<l to be ])ttid is in deposit, and whether there 
be any otlier per.'son elaimaiit thereto save the plaintiff*. All these parti- 
culars are iieee.ssarv for tlie security of the rights of others, and for the 
protection of the dishmsing ollieer.s, who are all personally liable for any 
nioiiies unduly paid away. The partieiilurs ^^iu.s requireil are not ail to 
he olitaiiied in one department of the office ; and search has not iinfre- 
qviently to he made in three or four quarters before they can he eoinplelely 
elicited. When the report has been completeil, then it must be ])resent- 
ed, read, and the liiial order ])a.ssed before the money can he obtained. 
It is impossible that the judge, whose time is occupied in the investiga- 
tion and decision of jmlieial matters, can exercise any cffii ient personal 
control over this branch of his duty ; herein Re must trust to the name 
and re]mtc he has for a general effieieiiey, and to the eonvielioii enter- 
tained Iw his Amlah, that he both can and will trace out any negligence or 
irregularity which may be brought to liis notice. It is in these particular 
hrauehes where the Amlah iiii questionably have power. To people who 
live by their industry time is money ; and a suitor thinks a sum of money 
w'cll laid out whi^ enables him to draw' his money, and return to his fa- 
mily a few days sooner than he would have done had he not disbursed it. 

It is very rarely that the Amlah or the Court officers, in any office effi- 
ciently eoiiductcd or superintended, ever attempt to eoinmit any of the 
grosser crimes, involving great breaches of trust. 1 say rarely, because 
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tlie mimber, not in itsolf small, is so in coniparisoti of the number of per-, 
sous employed, niid especially the opportunities offered, 'i'lie most fre- 
quent cases of this kind occur in the monetary departments ;on \vlii<?h ac- 
i'ount Treasurers and all ]iersons bavin" charge of cash are culled on to 
furnish heavy security. The i>ffieo of keeper of the records or “ Alahatiz 
dui'tcr” is one of peculiar importance ; and yet it is most singularly iinder- 
|)aid. These men have in their hands very great ])oucr, aiul they make 
miieh money. Possessing at all limes access to oUl records, they have it 
in their power to grant or refuse information, often of the direst impor- 
tance, to ])eople requiring it. They too cortaiulv have the power of iiiak- 
iug alterations and erasures in these papers; a;id thus creating iuliiiite 
doul>t, mistrust, and doubtless some times giievons wrong. Of late days, 
however, very great precantions have most wisely been taken against the 
])ossii)illlv of falsifieatioii in the records; of\oreitwas not so. J recol- 
Lmt one case, whidi ha))pened to me in the district of Ijchar in the }ear 
iSJi'i, uiiicli will shew to what e::tent some peojile will go. 

At tile time of which I now' write, I was .Assistant to the Magistrate and 
Registriir of lieliar. In the former ca]iacity I had limited eviuHiial Jmisdic- 
tioii a. 1(1 in the latter tin; power of deciding civil cases to the ainonnt of 
Its. o*)!), and s^ieeially Us. hCOO. The people of I lulia are of hot blood 
peaeiully, and cvpeeially the Uajpoot tribes ; and of all the points whereon 
tiu’v feci acutely, liio>e which toiicli thcpi most ncarU arc all (pu‘stioiis 
I'estx'cting tin* honmlaric.s of their estates. The ])ro])(‘r I’onrt for the ad- 
ju.li.Mtiou of these easejs is the civil ; hut us even now, when oiir judicial 
system is nnu li iifore etlieiiuitly administered than ever it was before, the 
filv's a i* to a eeilain extent well filled, the decisions in such cases arc not 
sullleiently speedy to indn< <‘ the irritat ’d combatants from attempting to 
riglit thein^v'lvcs alter the fashion of their uiieestors. 'I hey vny friKjuent- 
ly, therefore, on such oeca>ions and whmvver they think that their terri- 
torial rights arc aliouf to he infringed by aneighhour, assemble with arms ; 
and lo.ss of life ciisue.s. All sufferers in sueli case are viewed in the light of 
uiai'lvrs. To cheek, however, as much as possible the teiuleiicv towards 
thi.i ilii!gal uiiirtvnlom, and to prevent any e.xcuse for it, the erimii al iri- 
bumds, whieh are more speedy and summary in their pro(‘e>s than those 
])nrely Civil, have been, by Ucgnlatioii 10, lb2l, and snhstMinci th by Act 
4, ISdO, empowered to enquire in matters of dispute into the. fact of 
possession only, and to declare the party in posses.sion legady entitled to 
retain it, niitii ousted by regiiilar ilecree of the Civil ('oiirt. As this smn- 
inarv decision on the fact of possession is a prinia facie cvidimce of pie- 
snmptive right, and as it is speedy and comparatively inexpensive, it 
has ill time so come to pass, that in most cast s of disputed right to jiro- 
perry. a criininul proceeding for dispossession has become an essentially 
ma-essary pivliininarv, iu.wmmeh that where no iiilriiciion of the peace has 
really oeciirreil, an appivhendi il one is always alleged ; and one is some- 
times m.Tnnfactnred fo:* the oeeasiou. 

It was ill m:jniicr that the ease in question was first brought into 
the criminal Courts, although it involved tlio rights of propcilv. An affray 
had taki.a piaee, auuI iui n.v ‘siigatioa was eo.iscipiently held, as to tiio 
facts of the case, a id as to right of posttcssion. Of course t ie calling on 
tlie parties to protluce their jn-oofs, uccissitated the production of the do- 
cuments, in virrne of wi. eli toey claimed. On inspection of these, it he- 
cauie abundantly manifest tliat some must extraordinary mistake had oc- 
curred in the (Jivil Courts, as the decrees were so coiitiieiiiig as to be irre- 
coucilalde with eoin non sense. It was not for me, as 1 then was, to de- 
cide w'liut was meant or intended in these decrees. 1 , therefore, assigned 
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posses5sion to tlic party who secnietl to hohl it, anil referred the opposite 
party to the more proloiiired hot deeper ilcliberatioii of llie Civil f-ourt. 

Ill ])roress of time this very ease, luiviii«' been hioujjht into the (’ivil 
Court, eaiiie before me as llej^istrar for deeision. On perusinjf the jdead- 
inijs and documents I was as much puz/leil as 1 had formerly been to (iud 
out ))y what siiiirular proeess this apparently inextrieablo confusion lead 
come to ])ass. 'I’be oulline of the allair was hriellv tliis. We will say that 
A hail four sons, D. C. IL ami K. After a la])se of some years after his 
decease, another party, F., ])iirehased the rights ol K and his descendants. 
Wbeii F. altcTiipted to get pos.sessioii, he was met by tlie deseeiidaiits of B. 
C. and U. witli an allegation that E.’s right in the estate had been one-six- 
teeiitli, and not as he claimed, one-fonrtli. F. ]n’odueed an old decree of 
positively assigning to F. one-fourth of his father A’s ])ropertv. 
1>. C. and J). tiled cojiies of civil decrees rccitinsr as the gromuls for their 
re'i])C(‘tive decisions that oiie-sixtcemh only hud been decreed to K. 1 oh- 
laimal the key to the mystery by observing that all these decisions, vary- 
ing as they (lid, assigned //ic sumr date to the authority by whieii they 
were guided ; that is by a dec ree healing date the same day, (h eisions so 
grtjssly eonlhetiug as to the amount of the thing decueed hail hi'cii isstied. 
Tins was ill tine highest degree improbable, iviy impossible. 1 determin- 
ed, therefore, no l<»ngerto inisttothe authentiealed copies of the decree hc^ 
fore me, hut to refer to the ori-^iial doeuments of the (fase itself, provided 
tiiev were fortheomiug. This, iinleed, was a mat ter of chauec, as the ease 
was very old, and jicrhaps I migiit timl t!ie pa[).rs rotten or mildewed. 
At last, however, they were produced ; and on jierusiiiff them uo manner 
of doubt remained. K. had sued his hr«»thers for his paternal j)ro))eity, 
and inn) got his decree for a fourth of the whole, which was by law h-s 
dim. How tlien had tlie mistake oecurred ? 'J'his was manifest from the 
record hook iu which the decree hail been entered. The sni^ had 
hi‘C7i laid for a Jotntfi oj four shuns. In the Fersiaii the 
W'ord ‘‘ cliahor'^ means four, and “ ckaharotnn''’ which is made 
by the addition only of the letter »/co/i, .signilies fourtli. Some 

seouinlrel had got access to this hook, and in tlie decree had added this 
letter throughout ; so then the decree tlioiigh giving n fourtk of four, 
read as if it. gave only a fourth of a Jum tk. By similar seoumlrchsin, 
eo[nes, iu which, of course, the faUifieation was’ not manifest, of the 
nlteivd decree had been given to some jiartus, and on seeing these, the 
Courts ill various trials had based t!u ir tleeisii.ons. 'I he discovery was a 
notable one ; hut lor many years that these c.ases were pendimr, no one 
ever ilreamt of the solution of the mystery. As to discovering the persons 
who had done this, the tiling was imposNiide. 'I’he jieisoiis luddim; the 
false de crees pointed to the .ludge'.s .'^eal and .signature as autlienticaTing 
them, and these eoiild not he gainsaid. As for the keepers id’ the rccinil:S 
without whose participation the alteration coujjl not have been made, that 
olhee had pas.sed through niany hands since tlie deeree had been givmi, and 
on whom eould it he fixed ? 

1 re(H)lleet another ease where a witness’s cviilence had been falsitied, 
by occasionally pieli.ving the lettiT /i, the Fcrsiaii negative, to many affir- 
matives. A mere touch of the pen docs it. 

Another easj^ocenrred to me when 1 was very young in office. It w’as 
one of some difring, and will .shew to what extent the pcojile w ill .some- 
times go, and the nature of their legal chicanery. The ease was one of 
dispossession, but brought forw'ard before tne as Magistrate at Patna un- 
der the head of trespass : and thus many matters were tried which did not 
require the application of the ‘existing ilcgulation 15, of 182-f. It must 
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he observed tliat in those days the Courts of Circuit existed, and to them 
alone were ajipcals under that Kegulation rcmittablc ; whereas in ail other 
cases an appeal was referrible to the Sudder or Chief Court then in Calcutta. 
Tlie Prosecutor in the case was Shums-ool-Tohecd, one of the Court ofticers, 
and the defendant Syiul llahut Ally, a man w'cU known at Patna, as one 
of the cleverest scoundrels tliatcvcr lived. The points at issue were decid- 
ed against the defeudant, who went to Calcutta, and laid grievous peti- 
tions, as was his wont, against me to the Sudder Court. They vvei e iii 
giujeral too absurd to be listened to ; but in one resi>eet I was found in 
error and requested to be more careful. It seems tiuit the Persian pro- 
ceedings recorded my decision to be given under Regulation lo, of 1S24 ; 
whereas certain forms .and iiotiec.s, wliicli wen; prescribed by that llcgn- 
bition, h.ad been omitted, ,nnd the j)rocee<iings had been viti.ated in couse- 
qiieiiee. I marvelled iiiucli at the oversight wbieh 1 had eoinmitted, iiias- 
mueli as I was never wont to do things after such a fashion. NevcM tJie- 
less I was obliged to bow the head of submission, and eat my leeU in pu- 
ti(?nee. 

It was not until a year aftcrw'ards that I became .arqiiainteil with 
the truth of the transaction, nor until I had left the district in wbieli all 
the actors resided. It seems that the prosecutor, being an olheer, had 
iftany friends in the Court ; while the defendant, from Ins well-known 
character was feared and hated. On the d*.M*ision being given against him 
a committee of the prosecutor’s friends, among whom was JMcer Viu/and 
Ally, the ii'erishta^lar or Head-man, was liehl to consult how tlicy might 
best defeat the appeal from my ilecision, which they well knew would he 
made by Uahut Ally. It would be highly illustrative of Native intrigue to 
describe this consultation, hut I shall spare my reader. In the Court of 
A]qical there were tlicn four Judges, of whom two w ere sup)>osed, from 
liavirq: had cognizance of cases in which he was concerned, to know' his 
character and to he iiu favourable to him. One of the party, w ho had 
connexions in the Court of Appeal, readily promised to iinike such 
arrangements as w'oidd secure the a])peal being heard by one of tliese 
Judges, who, he did not doubt, would confirm the decision. So far so 
good; hut there was another difficulty to he ])vovided for. They knew 
that Rahut Ally would spare neither time nor money in follow'iiig up his 
np])e.'i1, and that he would resort to Calcutta ; and it was on the cai^Is 
that he might succeed then, especially as his unenviable rejiutatiou had 
not there preceiled him. FI was then and there, though not until after 
much tiemiir, resolved to adopt the hold step of altering my ])roece«liiigs, 
which were held under the common law of trespass, into a proceeding 
under Regulation 15, of 1H2I ; by which means an appeal to (’aleutta 
w’ould he avoided. It was done accordingly. My limil decision was 
drawn up and recorded as having been hchl under a law, which I had 
not at the time coutemplateV. The consequences were that 1, for the 
first and only time of my life, was reprimanded, and the conspirators lost 
their object, as the decision was quashed us illeg.al. In the mean time I 
was helpless, I could not ])rove these facts, though they were well known, 
ami formed the topic of conversation among the Native coteries. 

These instances may serve to .‘show how much the Aiiilahs liavc in tlicir 
power, even when vigilantly superintended. Where there is any relax- 
ation in this vigilance, the extent of their power tmiy he imagined. 

But this were, indeed, a very one-sided jneture, w'crc I to give rise to the 
belief that in our Courts and offices were found no scenes hut these, and 
no men but such as I have <lescribcd. Many and many of these hard- 
working, under-paid men have I known of the highest moral worth, and 
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unblemished inte^vity. Amotiw them I may name my old friend and (jiion- 
dsun utlirer S\ud I mdad Ally of Patna, anil Moolvee Usliruf llossam of 
Soora)«;urra; both of whom, orij^inally Scrislitadars, liavc risen to the 
hijihest judicial offices in the State, ami to which, I may add, they have 
done honor. To the elevation of the latter from an inferior situation to 
one of liijjh responsibility, 1 lay claim ; for I consider that thereby 1 liavo 
deserved ihe juratitnde of the country, as do others who completed what 
1 had bejijnn. Atul well may I add to the list the name of a lorij^-ehcrished 
little friend Meer Nusser-ood-deen, son of Iindad Aliy, lie was, I may 
SUV, hronjiht u]) in my house, aud lived with me as a companion ; and from 
him never did I hear a dishonorable opinion, nor of him a di^honoralde 
aet. 1 made him the Serishtadar of the Ahu^istracy at Delhi when lie uas 
but twenty years old ; and his integrity in that city of much iiitrijijne was 
proof a«;airist inucli temptation — and even aji^ainst the offer of a scion of 
t!i(‘ im]»erial house in marria'^c. Meer Nusser-ood-decn has hitherto been 
coutined to ministerial offices, and has not, therefore, risen to hi^h judicial 
offices, for which he is so admirably JHlaptcd* 1 hope that by the rcetmt 
cbanjrc in tin* law, by wbicb these offices are thrown open to ministerial 
ollieers, In? will obtain that to wbieb be is in a manner entitled ; in which 
ease 1 will venture to say, that be will rise to the same eminence as bis 
father. • 

Tin* eonrse of events led me in^after days to visit the ancient ahoilc of 
these Rajahs, and 1 there had my attention eulled to a fact, the like of whi(di 
I never lu'ard in any country. 'J’hc killah or fort was built of stone, but 
one ]»art seemed more dilapidated than the rest, which, however battered, 
stood np jirettv well ajrainst the assaults of lime. On seekinj^ the reason 
of this imiidl’est diffevenee, I was tohl that it was there that the Rajah in for- 
mer da>s iccocfred his eastlo. This a])peared very strnn{>e,nsthai part heinpj 
the weakest seemed nion? likely to be the cause of the fort heinj^^ost 
instead of recovered. This diffleuUv was cleared u)> by the followinjr expla- 
nation. 'riu; Rajah, who some century ago, constructed the Imlldiiig, had 
cast in his iniiul during those troublous times the possibility of his being 
attacketl and, perhaps, ousted. To (diviute a diflieulty with w hieh, perhaps, 
f<»r the time being, he coidd nut eoiitend, he caused part of the fort to 
he coiistrueted of iniid, cased only with stone, cautiously of course guard- 
ing the secr<*t of its n eakness. Tlic object of this act was, that should his 
casili; he taken, and should he be enabled to again make hca<l against 
the usurper, he shonhl he aware wliich part of Hha wall he might attack 
with assured success, i^iich eventually turned out to be the issue. One 
ot the Rajah’s desei?ndants being vanquished, again besieged the fort, and 
attacking it on the weak point, became its master. Tims it was related 
to me, and the apptaranee of the ruins ^forit has been long abandoned) 
seem to corroborate the story. 
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II. 

DOES DEISM TEND TO BELIEF OR UNBELIEF? 

There is, perhaps, no axiom more generally received in In- 
dia tlian this — that Deism is a step in advance from idolatry 
towards Christianity. When it is objected that tlio schemes 
for the education of the Natives, now so rife and cAtensivo, 
tend to fu'oilucc^ but a race of Deists, at the best, it is very 
commonly replied, that these Deists will or may, or at any 
rate that their children will or may, embrace Christianity : — • 
that Diiists arc more hopeful characters for the preacher of 
the (iospel than idolaters. The fact that the pro”;ress of 
missions, such as it is, has been in the conversion of the idola- 
teivs in riid() rural districts, and that scarcely a convin't has 
'M)eeu chained from th(i ranks of the inlidid ])r()”:eiiy of the 
education schemes, is wholly ij^tnored, ami the axiom (lo|::;;edly 
repeated, that Deism tends to C/hristianity. Jtis pujpos(‘d in 
the lollowin*^ |)a"<^s, then, to deal with this abstract (jiiestion 

Does Dfiaju fendtn Helief or lo UuheJhf?^^ We will bej^in 
by dolinini»: our terms. 13y belief, then, wo mean the recep- 
tion of the Christian Faith. By iinhelief we mean the 
reject ion of it. And by the Christian Faith we mean, con- 
cisely, the Aposlle^s Creed. And, as fins may be eonsidered 
as consistinj? of two c^reat divisions, viz. 1st, the doctrine 
of the Ever Blessed Trinity in Unity, and 2dly the doctrine 
of tlie Chni’ch as rcsultiiif^ from that, w-c may yet further 
simplify our term, and say, wdthont any disjiara^emont to, or 
diminution of, its idea, that Cdiristiaii I’^aitli is, -.az i'^oyh, 
Faith in the Ever Blessed Trinity ; 'whereupon tlu^ question 
before us resolves itself into tlic following equivalent, hut 
more simple expression, viz. — Does D<nsm tend to the recep- 
tion or to the rejection of the doctrine of the lAcr Blessed 
Trinity ? — But wdiat is to be understood by Deism ? What 
is Deism ? Is Uiiitarianism Deism ? vSoeinianism Doisni ? 
Is Mahornedaiiism Deism ? One can hardly say that they 
arc, severally, simple Deism, and yet it surely cannot dc deni- 
ed that they arc, severally, forms of Deism ; being, in all 
three cases. Deism wi til the doctrine of a Revelation super- 
added — a revelation of a certain oiconomy. Whereas the 
Deism until which we have now to deal seems to bo a so call- 
ed acknowdedgraent of a God without the recognition of a 
Revelation from liim. All the three above named forms of 
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inisbeliof, admit, in tlie main, the gcmiiiieness of tlie Iliblc, 
and, in the rip,lit and by the fancii’d liglit of their private 
judgment, m.ake of it — Avhat they please. Ignoring Die se- 
cond division of tlie Creed, viz., the doctrine of the Church, 
they make Nvliat tliey please of the first part, the doctrine of 
God. Since, however, they do so far I’eccive tlie Bible, and 
do acknowledge a llevelatioii, one cannot set down either 
XJnitarianisni or Socinianisni or Mahomedanism as ihe same 
with the sim])le Deism ^vitll Avlneli we have to dc^al. This, as 
it is now met with, means, W(; ajijiridiend, the helir/iit. a God 
wit hoot he/ iff inn Rvvf latioii from G(j(f of hirnsttf If is Laws 
or his Proridvvre. h^iieb sc'cins to b(^ the distinetivc featiiro 
of the Deism now rc'sidting* from the ?/>/-religious education 
of the b(‘athen around us in. India. That auothc'r, (and, 
that it is submilU'd, a more hopc'lul) form of Deism is eou- 
eei\abh', and h.'is eNistc'd, we. sliall have oeiiasiou to sliow be- 
fore; w(; (*ouclud(‘ ; but, lor tin; present, th(‘ abo\(‘is tlie Deisin^ 
we deal wilh. Doi's ■ lliis, then, lend to a roce{)tion of the 
doeti ine, of tlu' E\er IBessed Trinity in rniiy V or does it not? 

Jursl — Does it, lof/ica/lfi tend to it ? ^ 

Sf'condly — Does it morulhi tend to it ? 

(; ' Oiie'Mve that it cannot loijiraihf tend to it, for this one 
obvious i(‘ason, vi/., lliat iJio tiTiibs constituting the doc- 
trine of the 1'iinity arc pre-eminently of the charact(?r» of 
first truths, aboY(‘, because prior to, all logic ; — maltei'sto be 
reet ived and btdieved, but not tola* reasoned out, — and, so, 
(isx'utially, matlors of Rereiation, But this Dcastn rejeets all 
Ttevi'lat ion. A\ berefoto the first oftbc.se two (picstioiis may 
be set aside at onee and lor all as far as our jnesent subject 
is concerned, ll it be said lierenpon, bnt the doctrine of 
only <me God opens the nay to the Ay ll-kiiown argument, 
that if so, llicn it is most probable that He should liavc given 
a Rm elation of llinis(;lf— llie reply is obvious, that, In; it so, 
still we are not ibendiy a wliit in advance of the bcatlienism 
wbicb assumes R('V('latioiis, howcvi'r false, and absurd. 

But Does Deism morntly Und to the reception of tlie 
doettine of the Ti inity ? * 

This is a question wbicb, we submit, can be answered only 
from (‘xfierienee. Is amj one, tlieii — is any onc^ prepared to 
show lliat tlie history of the Deism in question, or evn n of 
Ileisin ill tlic general, proves such to be its moral tendency ? 
Is tlie Deist^s IT^art found practically to be a better soil 
than the idolater's for the implanting of Gospel truth? 

Hereupon, however, an objection may be urged as obvious. 
It may be said — two cases arc not to be confounded. And 
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there are two cases of even the kind of Deism to wliich you, 
for the presmit, profess to restrict your argument. Tlicre is 
the case of the man who has passed from Christianity to 
this Deism, or at any rate has grown up in or into it amid 
tlie light of the Gospel, although he himself never received 
that Gospel. And there is the case, apparently very dilfer- 
ent, of the man who has passed from idolatry, or any form 
of heathenism, into this Deism. 

The first-mentioned may be, nay most likely always will 
be, and possibly musthc, a very unpromising, an almost liopc- 
less case, because it has been attended with (if not the wilful 
abuse of gifts, hiding of talents, or rejection of privileges, yet 
witIO tlio nefflect of them. 

But tlie hitter may surely he considered a hopefitl case, 
lie that, not having had the opportunity of learning the 
G()sp<;l, is yet not an idolater, nor a Polytheist, nor an 
Atheist, hut a Deist, even the modern Deist you speak of, 
has at all events this one fundamental truth to start with, 
to he worked upon, — the doctrine of one God. 

Now, as wj have known this distinction to bo thus urged 
despite the definition of our terms, (which would seem to 
preclude it), we will try to deal with it as thougli we were 
fairly open to it. 

^Vdmittiiig, then, the distinction as a real one in itself, wo 
find the two following questions to demand ansivcrs. First, 
Docs Deism, under the conditions first mentioned, morally 
tend to a reception of the doctrine of the Trinity ? or docs it 
not ? 

The cases of Socinianism and Unitarianism Avouhl seem to 
indicate the snflicient reply, both being forms of Deism tiiat 
have grown up in inoijeru times among Christian nations in 
tlie face of established churches, and arc so perpetuated. 
They are instances of the thing, and of its hopelesbiiess. 

Mahoincdanism, however, wliich was in a former page 
coupled with these, seems to require a somewhat different 
answer ; for, thougli its first rise was in many respects and 
ill many countries,* parallel to that of Soeiaiiianisrn and 
lJuitariauism, as to tlie conditions above specified ; it has long 
ceased to be so, by the virtunl, and indeed in many places 
literal and total, extinction of Christianity ; so that it now 
has no longer that witno.ss against itself when it has so pre- 
vailed. In other parts of the Avorld, again, it has never been 
so ill collision with Christianity, but has overthrown ido- 
latry, and supplanted Polytheism, and is not this a gain ? 
it HUiy be asked. The question becomes then yet further 
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complicated in respect of Maliominodanism, and before enter- 
ing on it, we will dispose of the second form of the (piestioii 
as it is now before ns, viz.. Docs the Deism of our day, 
if it liavo been (not a growth out of, or in delianeo of Clu is- 
tianity ; but) a growth out of idolatry or Poly theism ; docs 
////.S' Deism morally tend to belief or to unbedief ? 

I lero again we submit the appeal must be to experience. 
Will then those wdio have been, or who are, engaged in the 
jdissionary calling, attest that the inculcation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity has had or has greater success among those 
who have been reasoned or educated out of idolatry or Poly- 
th(‘isin into the Deism wo speak of, than among the ignorant 
and superstitious idolaters or Polytheists ? 

Who the more readily believe Upon hearing? Among 
whom do w'c find Paitli conic by hearing’^ — among tlie ////- 
religiously educated Tlindoos taught to think for tln’inselves, 
having access to Englisli Jitcrittiirc and Western sci(*nce, all 
thcMvisdoni ('70,;/{at) of the Eniopean world — or among tluMgno- 
rant, superstitious llvots, not able even to read or write ? 

What other iiiferenee than the one now pointed to is to be* 
drawn from the fact of the success of the plain ])i’ea(*hing 
of tin’ (jos[}c 1 to the poor of this world” in ibo districts of 
IJarripnr, Tallygnnge, Ivislinagnr amPriiniovclly, and itsm^ii- 
sneec'ss amid the edneatiou and enligiitcnmcnt of Calcnlta ? 

If the liindraiKK^, wlnn’e the latter is formed, be not in tin? 
D<rism which is avowcnlly gimerated along willi it, if not hy 
it, then one must Icar that there is something exceedingly 
faulty in the Alissionsiry method of onr day wdiich seems so 
piiwerless in this case, wliatcver success it may be blessed 
with, — as Avc thaidvfully believe it to be, — iu the other. FA- 
ther the wisdom of this world” is too strong for tin*, 
wisdom tliat is from above,” or wc have yet to learn lio^v to 
make this hear elfcctually on that. 

Judging hy the present aspect of things, experience is, then, 
atj/ahisl the position that even by cduc'.iting Tlindoos into 
Deists, yon increase the probability of their eon version lo 
the true Faith, — that Deism tends to belief rather than lo 
unbelief# 

What makes the case worse, is, that the merc*fact of their 
undergoing that process at, the hamh of Christians, puts 
them, per force and oT itself, very much iu the case which 
was above laid down as that of the Socinian, Unitarian and 
jVrahomniedan. 

And here the particular case of Mahommedanisrn, which a 
•little way back, under the new aspect of the cpicstion, was 
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excepted from the sentence of Uni tarianism and Socinianisni, 
seems to conic in and furnish an argument in support of our 
present position, and that, too, an argument “ a fortiori/^ 

Maliomniedanism was exempted from the same sentence 
with Unitarianism and Socinianism, on the ground that, 
whatever may have been the case at its first rise, it no longer, 
at least in very mauy places of the earth, exists in collision 
with, and in defiance of, Christianity ; and, in others, it has 
never at all come into conflict wdth it, as in the case of the 
heathen tribes Avhich it has converted from lioatbcnism 
to itself, i. o. to Deism, and that too Deism with belief 
ill a Jlevelation, and even an acknowledgment (after a sort) 
of the true ilevclatiou which we have. 

Forster observes, (and, it is thought by many, sliows,) that 
Maliommcdanism has been notoriously succossfiil in winning 
idolatrous nations to itself. Yet has it not itself proved, lii- 
* therto, the most impenetrable of all systems to tlic preach- 
ing of the (lospel ? xMthongh (and tliis we submit is 
remarkable in respect of our subject) altbongli it ackuow- 
le(lg('S our viJeriptures, in the main ; and contains some great 
doctrines of Christianity explicitly, and others implicitly. 

IIow then are we to account for the fact that t/iia form of 
Deism, when it has reformed idolaters to Deists, renders 
tliem more impenetrable to the truth — as far as experience 
goes — than sheer idolaters arc ? 

Such being, as far as we can see, the result of a transition 
from he.'itheuism to MahomifiedayimUy what is the conclusion 
indicated as to the moral tendency of a transition from ido- 
latry or Folytheisni to Deism of any kind ? 

Above all to the Deism of this our day in India, which 
commonly rejects revelation altogether, (both the fact and tlic 
idea of one — ) has no outivard acknowledgment of God, — no 
public aeknowlcdgracnt of the need of an atonement, sucli 
as all (even Heathen) sacrifice is ; — no acknowledgment of 
the need of a Mediator between God and man; — such as is, 
if not kept up, yet ihvolvcd, by every order of priesthood un- 
der every creed, however iu other respects debased and faul- 
ty; — noranjr doctrine of a judgment to come, resulting ne- 
cessarily from those of the need of an atonement, and of a 
ministry of mediation whether by one mediator or by many ? 
If one could meet with, or produce, a Deism holding tlicse 
doctrines, it would be a gain indeed upon the Idolatrous or 
Polytheistic state. Put we believe they arc all sadly wanting 
to the Deism now springing up among those called enlight- 
ened^’ Hindoos. 
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So far from any sucli Heliffion attending tlieir professed 
belief in a God — if they do profess so inucli — tlieir belief 
seems the most impracticable of all conceivable theories. 
It not only does not bring God before them as a Judge, a lie- 
decmci’, or a Sanctifier, but scarcely as a parson at all ; and 
leaves theiu to deem Him a Creator or a general creative pow- 
er, either or neither, according to their ad\ ancement in the 
science or theory of causes. If they do not stop short 
exactly at sacond causes, they have an n power cause, citlicr 
discovered or to be, may hap, discovered, for every thing, 
ilerein seems their highest wisdom and happiness — 

FoUx. qni poterit reriim cognosccre caiisfis, 

Atqnc iiicitus oinncs, ct iiicxorabilc fatiim 
Subjccit pedibus, stropitumqiie. Acherontis avari. 

Virg. Georg, ii. 190 — d!).'b 

They arc, consequently, eminently 7/?i-superstitious ; or tliey 
profess to be so. They do not believe in many Gods, for tluMi* 
itlca of one is very vague. They do not believe in^a sj) 0 cial Ib’o- 
\ideucc, for tliey discover emses ; and if there be a God, lie 
must be so far above the things of earth tliat lie cannot bo 
sup])()scd to meddle with them. IdolaUtrs may think so, but 
not I, says the Deist ; — • 

— — — crodat .TiuLaMis Apella, 

Non ego. Nam<|uc Deos didici sP<Minuu agere icviuii 
Nee, si (piid niiri faeiaf: Nutnrn, J)eos id 
'fristes alto deinittere tccto. 

(llor. Sat. iv. 100 — lO,’}.) 

tlieir boast is that of Lucretius, — 

lieliffio ])c*dibus subjecta vicissim 
Obliiiitui* j nos cxa:quat victoria coclo (I. SO}. 

Or if they do not run to his length — which indeed is rather 
outright Atheism — they conceive of ^lod as all mercy — a 
h(dl and a judgment to come they set aside as childish talcs 
and old wives^ fables. 

Esse aliquid manes ct subtcrranca regnn * 

* « « 4: «(( * * 

Ncc puevi credunt, nisi qui nondum ore 1 avail tiir. 

Juven. Sat. IL laO. 

Very little short of this i.s, wc believe, with, of course, some 
* exceptions, the general character of the Deism now propnga- 
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tc(l !)y mcfins of the ?<M-roligioiis education whicli is being so 
largely diffused throughout this dark land by tlie Cliristiiiii 
nation into whose liauds, for better or worsc^ and assuredly 
with a day of account to coine^ (lod^s Providence has deli- 
vered it. 

May it not, furthermore, be fairly asked what grounds 
there can be for expecting that the merely intellectual and 
seieiiLilic courses (which, without the most powerful and sus- 
tained ralttfidiL'i accoin])aninicnts, arc found to lead Christians 
awtuj from, the Faith as it is in Jesus,^^) — that these shall 
bring heathens into it ? Such admixture as they have 

of Palcy's j\Ioral Philosophy and the Milton School of Theo- 
logy can be no antidote to the lust of the so emi- 

lUMitly fostered by science and expcrinientarPhilosophy. See 
St. August. Confess, x. 51 (p. iilll. Oxford Ih-ans.) 

And, after all, is the single point t)f the abstract belief in 
.one Cod sucli a gain, as is supposed, in Deism? 

There is hardly to be found the, form of heathenism (most 
e(U’t.ainly it is not Jlindooisin) wdiicli has not in its heart 
of hearts,’^ the Athenians bad in tlieit city, a nameless Al- 
tar to unknown (rod and so oti aeknowlcdgmont of 

Him — a doctrine of sacrilicc and expiation, oral least propi- 
tiation, and an idea of mediation; the need, the use, the prac- 
tied of prayer ; a belief (however fantastic, ])ervertcd, or ob- 
seured,) in an unseen world, and in a life to come. Anil 
herein, let it be repeated, one has more elements of truth 
to work upon than are in the Deist who has cast away tJicse 
things with heatheuisin. 

Again. The poor, illiterate, often very superstitious, hind 
of Chiristian h.uids can be built up in the Faith Avithout that 
sort of (udightenmeiis, by Avliicb the regeneration of tlio 
heathen is being sought. And direct Missionary I'ibours on. 
the heatliim peasantry in this land, show the" same to be 
feasible with tliem. 

In (yliristiaii lauds is not the rude peasant a inoi’e liopcfiil 
subject than the astntc, educated, enlightened mechanic, 
AAdie is so very commonly a free-thinker, as it is called. 

Whatever may he thought of this appeal in our day, avc 
are certain that it might safely have been made in the fourth 
Century of the Cliurch, when avc submit the Propagation of 
the (iosj)el was quite as well umlcvstood as it is now. In 
proof bereol we avIII draw to a conclusion with the following 
extract from a writer of that date : — 

“ When, therefore, tlie question is raised what is neeessarv to be believed 
us pcrtaiiiiug to religion, the uutiirc of things need not be pried into after 
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th« fashion of those vvliom the Crocks cull natural philosophers {phfuicoft ) ; 
nor m od one he anxious ahuut a Christhin’s hcinir ignorant of any thing 
toni'hing the powers and nnuihcr of the elements ; the motions, <»rder, 
ami eelijises of the heavenly botlies; the shape of the sky ; the kinds 
and natures of animals, slii'ni)s, fuiintains, rivers, mountains; the spaces of 
]diiee ami time ; the tokens of iin]>emling changes of tlie weather and 
app)oaeh <d' diilerent seasons, and six Inindrcd other such things ahont 
those nun ters, which those natural philosophers have eitlier discovered or 
think tliemselvcs to have iliseovered. 

“ l''or, not eve.n have they themselves, excellent as they show themselves 
ill genius, ardent, in study, ami abemnding as they do in leisure, discovered 
all that is to l)e discovered, by their investigations made upon such eonjee- 
ture as ui'iii is caj»ahle of, or by their ivsearehes by means of cxperi)ueiit;. 
In what they boast themselves to have ascertained, there is more ol mere, 
opinion than of sure knowledge. It. is eiiough that a Christian believe 
that the cause of things ereatml, whether celestial or terrestial, whether 
\ isihh‘ or invisible, is nothing else thafi the goixluess of the (Creator, W'ho 
is the Om* and trm; (lod, and that there exists nothing uhieh is not either 
Himscir or rn)ni Him. ami that this God is a Trinity, nanudy the Father, 
and the Sou begotten of the Father, ami the. Holy Spirit proceeding from 
The >,iame l''atln‘r, hnt equally one and the same Spirit of the leather and iff 
the Son. J>y this intinitely, ecpmlly, and immutably gootl I’rinity were all 
things ereat(Ml, and that neil.her infinitely, nor equally, nor immutably, 
giiod ; yet each in itself good, and, altogetlier, very goyd ; for of them 
altogH'fher eonsi.steth the wonderful heauty of tin* universe. In which even 
llial- uhieh is called ctII, when riglitly ordered and .-^et in its proj>er plaei*, 
makclh what is called good to he semi, more clearly to he so, so that good 
filings please nion' ami are more ]>raiseworthy when set in contrast with 
evil things. l'\)r (iod Almighty, (as even miiielievers confess Him tit he), 
^Vho lialli infniiLe power over all things, could by no niean.s, seeing that 
Ik is inlinilely good, alKiw any evil to e^i^t amidst Ills works, cxeept that 
lie were so utterly (nniiipotent and good as to ijduee good (wen out of evil.’^ 

SI. Atttjuslhil dc Fide, Spe el corUaie c. ix. x. xi. 

AVitli this extract wc drop tlio stikjcet for the present, 
tlioiigli fully aware Unit wo have donot little more tliaii open 
it, and eonscions that onr argument may seem to want tilling 
np here and there. Still we believe it is a sound arguiueuL 
Let it he exjunined; — ouly let none examitie it under the idea 
that we liave l)ecn settings ourselves against the extension ot 
education sitnply. Our argument ha.^^to do with 70 ?-relig;ious 
eduoation. What would constitute a rdufiom education for 
tlui idolaters, &:c. in question is a further topic to which wc 
now nctal only point. Let none set us asido simply on the 
j.^ronnd that the popular voice is so strong in favor of the 
notion against wirieli we have been settiuj^ ourselves, as to 
hjive exalted it in general esteem to the place of a recent lle- 
velatioii for the rcjgcneration of fallen men. 

When the on a rnomoraldc occasion, said 

“ Vojc Dei!^* it preferred Jlcrod iuliis worldly i)omp to (iod. 
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Pliaroah liardcncd Jiis heart by preferring the magicians and 
their encliaiitnieiits to the authority of Aaron and Moses, 
tliougli tlic latter also was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians.’^ 


TEE APOSTLES^ CREED. 


CRevel. xxi. 14, 1!), 20 J 

A jrohlon frame of Twelve accordant strings 
He touelietli who Salvation lightly sings. 

Tli(‘ .laspev, Sapphire, and Calcedony, 

The Knrrald fourth, the fifth the Sardouy, 

The Sanliuu stone, and then the Chrysolite, 

Tlie llervh Topaz, and— their Tfpials Iniglit — 

The (’lirysoprasus, Jatynth, Amethyst, 

Deck these twelve strings, in wondrous order mixed. 

Onk is the halo of their mingling blaze 

Onk is the voice these (diords of glory raise. — 

As, though the prism many hues ilisclosc, 

■^liie Suii-heanrs self one only eolour shows, 

So these, instinct each with iiiiborrowed lire 
One (ilory and One song emit forth from this Qolden Lyre. 


(), 1S12. Spiiynx. 

The tradition that the Apostles’ Creed was the joint-composition of file 
Twelve Apostles, each furiiishiiig one Article, is allmled to (l)nf not, <d' 
I'onrse, niaintaim il) in the above. It being tJie undoubted siinnnary of 
wliat they, one and all, tanghf, each may he said to have liiruished every, 
ami all to have furnUheil each, Article of it. 
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III. 

"BLESSED ARE THE DEAD THE RAIN RAINS ON." 

Old English* Saying. 

Oil ! ** Blcssctl arc tlio ileail, whom the rain ruins on !’* 

The siul, soft, gentle, ruin. 

Nature's tears of silent pain 
Till the hotly come again : 

Yes ; Blessed are the dead, whom the rain rains on V" 

Oh [ “ Blessed arc the. dead, whom the rain rains on ; 

The loud, sharp, heavy, rain ; 

AVhile the trees arouiul are sigliing. 

And the laden winds arc moaning, — 

Creation’s thrtics and groaning 
’Till the hotly oonic again*}* — 

Yea ; “ Blessi'd are the deatl, whom the rain- rains on.’' 

But, what is this men say ? 

Of the blessing of ^lo rain 
That falleth night ami day ? — 

The rain, it doth fall 
Alike upon all ; — 

As (he Sun sheds his light 
On the had anti the upright ; 

And the earth yieldeth food 
To the wiekerl and the good ; — 

'J’hen wliat is this men sav. 

Of the blessing of the rain 
That falleth night and day ? — 

AVhti are the happy tlead 
AVhom it blesses in their bed, 

Wliilst it tells Creation’s pain 
Till the body come again 1 
This saying lioltls a store 
Of lioly Gospel lore. 

These dead, in life arc deatl, 

And in tleath they have their life, 

Which now in God is hid 
With Christ Who is their Ilcad.J 
This rain, is of tlic w'omb 
Of that iiioni when from the tom 5 


* The idea would seem not jiceuliar to England. BaiP llchvtcus, Chroii. 
SyT, pt. (Cf. Assemann. t. ii. p. .’116) relates that “ the ])hysician Gabriel 
was told by a NestorjiK'n who had travelled in EgyjH that the Jacobites in- 
sultctl Nestorius, throwing stones at his grave, and saying, “ the raiu falls 
not upon him.” 

(See Newman's Eleury. Bk, xxvi. c. ^34. note yO 
t Rom, viii, 22, 23, J; Coloss, n\, 3, 
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Jesus hroupfht on the day 
Of (|uickenin<r for aye. 

This rain, it is the rain 
Whieh wnsheth from .'ill stain. 

And Avith “ conliniml dew” 

Our frailty doth renew ; 

Yea, uiaketh e’en the tonih 
Our bodies’ second womb. 

\Vhen (Mirist in Jordan’s tlood 
'fhe Sanctifier stood 
lie made all Avatcr meet 
For “ the other Paraclete.”* 

Since Pentecost’s full hour,t 
The Spirit of the Son— 

With the Father ever One — 

All water doth empower 
Wlu'ii blessed with the Wonl,! 

Sharper than slinrjiest swonl, 

To si‘parate§ from sin 
And sanctify ^Yithin, 

iNow, on the Hoods beneath, and on the Hoods abovr, 

Movetli, as at the first, the Lord ot* Life and Love-l! 

From^his Iflcssinj^ of the Flood, — 

Ocean, rivers, lakes, sjn-iuj^s, niin, — 

Devoutly umlerstood, 

In simple hearted days 
Men thus spoktt Faitli am Prais 
Thus, in tlur blessed rain 
They read Oreat ion’s pain, 

’'fill the body come a^min, 

And saw' the iloU Flooil 
That How ed forth on the Rood 
And, ever and anon, 

As the di;ad they bare, alonjr, 

'Phis was their simple sonj>; — 

‘‘ Oh I Ijles.si'd are the dead whom the rain rams on 1 

(> 

Far then, and wide, tind Ion", prevail this olde i lay. 

So full of Faith and ruth, by nij^ht and by ilay 
And far, and wide, and loii", 

Re sun" this simple son". 

That, “ Rlesseil are the dead the rain rains on 

Norember 2S, 1 tS I!). * S i*r i y N \ . 


* Firsl Collect bf Buptisnml Service, t ^^‘1^ + Lyi/i. v. 

§ Numhertf xix. J). i| Gen. i.2, f St. John xix. 'M, 35. 
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ANCIENT ETRURIA.* 

Ever since the publication of Dempster’s elaborate work 
Pr Etruria Rrf/aH, about a hundrefl and twenty years ago, 
researches on the liistory and antiquities of that extraordinary 
nation liavc formed one of the most productive occupations 
of the learned. The extent of erudition which that laborious 
scholar brought to bear upon his investigations ; tlic wonder- 
ful ingenuity which surmounted the impediments of a lan- 
guage and character utterly unknown, and unravelled intri- 
caci(!S of ptu’iod and genealogy with an accuracy which sub- 
sequent research has continually tended in a large measure 
to conlirm ; the consummate industry with whicli he explored, 
and the higli and costly art which was subsequently emj)anel- 
led for the illustration of the Eugahinian tables and varioujf 
other momiincnts of Etruscan annals ; signalize his volumes 
as among tlic most remarkable penetrations of an untrodden 
field whitdi the genius of an individual has evei\accomplishcd ; 
and still entitle them to rank as the original garner from 
which all subsequent investigators have enabled themselves 
for ampler reseaidi. 

It is not to be expected that the labour of one man, how- 
ever nnintermitted and rich in produce, could fully and to 
entire sati>;faction expatiate on so wide a theme. It is no 
snndl ])raise to have led the way in investigations which have 
exposed to us more of the art, the religion, the language, and 
the inner life of a nation of Ancient Italy than was known to 
the profoiiiidest historian of the Augustan age. It is no 
mean testimony to the advance of a s^jliolar beyond his era, 
that, a luirnlred yiairs after his death, his neglected manu- 
script should be uiiscphulchrcd, edited with all the embellish- 
ments wherewith an advancing art could honour and adorn 
it, and prove to be the standard repertorium w hence all future 
enquirers must derive the mass of theif materials. It is no 
comnion monument of persevering genius to have unburied 
the records in illustration of which tlic profouiidcst criticism 
of the past century has been brought successfully to bear. 

A new impulse was given to these iiivostigatious, by the 
proposal of a Prijg} Essay by the Iloyal Prussian Academy 


* The Cities anil Cemeteries of Etruria. By George Dennis. Lon- 
don : John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

VOL. III. E 
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of Sciences of Jicrlin, on “ the History and Character of the 
J^trnscaii Nation, critically elucidated from original sources, 
not merely in a general view, but by a particular scrutiny on 
every branch of the active constitution of a civilized people ; 
so as to establish, as far as possible, tlie extent and degree of 
perfection which each reached in that celebrated nation.'* 
The successful result of this invitation formed the iniclous of 
the masterly work w'hicli Dr. Otfried Miiller subsequently 
elaborated into four books, and published under tlic title of 
“ Die EtmakerJ* 

It would be out of place here to recite the countless memo- 
rials and dissertations, the wonderful minuteness, tbe critical 
sagacity and profound induction from which Mill lor has 
achieved tliis large performance. Its reward has been an 
ample one to such a mind as his. It has placed him in the 
highest rank of Gennau scholarship. It has revived a lan- 
guishing interest for antiquarian investigation of Ancient 
Vhniria, in the most distinguished and erudite coteries of 
Italy. It has met its due ackiiowicdgmcnt from so scholarly 
a tourist and critical an examiner as Mr. Dennis. 

It is worth a record tiuit the first individual who introduced 
Etruria to the notice of her countrymen was the elegant and 
imaginative Mrs. Hamilton Gray. Those who have ])cr\is(ai 
her, work in The Sepulchres of Etruria" will not soon forget 
its easy flow and picturesque .contour; which throw a eliarm 
over a subject of detail, of which it has rarely hccii either 
considered or found susceptible. Still there was abundant 
exigency for the minuter and more correct volumes of iMr. 
Dennis. The mass of references by Avhioh ho has suj)ported 
the argument of his text leaves little to be desii od by the 
scholar and the antiquary : — at the same time there is a par- 
simony of mere scholaslieism, an absence of all little pedantry, 
a trank, healthy tone about his criticisms, which niuke them 
both intelligible and acceptable to the general reader. All 
wdio have enjoyed the graceful narrative of the accomplished 
lady who led the way to the investigation, wiU find fulfilmimt 
of Mr. Dcmii.s*s design of extending and further gratifying 
the interest and curiosity which she aroused iii the myste- 
rious race to ^yhieh Italy owes her early civilization. 

But, perhaj)s, the most conspicuous advantage of Mr. 
Dennis's volumes is tlieir eminently practical character. Em- 
bodying a mass of curious and rare erudition, tliey arc also, 
beyond all the works on Etruria which we liavc seen, exactly 
what ivas wanted, and what their author designed to make 
them'— a guide to those who would become personally ac- 
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qiijiiutcd with the extant remains of Etruscan civilization/^ 
Routes, and distances, and methods of conveyance, and 
deerones are detailed so far as may satisfy the most timid 
traveller ; and furnish him, at the outset, with the accumu- 
lated (ixpericnce of five years devoted to successful investiga- 
tion, by a most observant and patient and profound antiqua- 
rian. 

Add to tills, that there is a freshness and pictorial power 
of Avriting discernible in every chapter — tiiat the rich land- 
scajies of Italy can scarcely be more eflectively delineated 
tlian by our author’s polished and suggestive periods — tliat 
jMr. Dennis has accomplished the dilHciilt task of giving 
novelty to old subjects and autliority to new — a lustre to the 
rust of ages, and light to what was obscure and mysterious : — 
that he has thrown a charm over what Avas distasteful, has 
('\acted credence for doubtful matters, lias gi\eu nature to 
every thing, and arranged every thing according to its nature^ 
1'lie.se are the true commendations of his Avork ; and it can 
not'd, and indeed can have no higher. Perhaps avc might 
Avish that a little larger acknoAvledgmont had Jieen made of 
old Dempster’s rare merits. But then, perhaps, also, in our 
lack of practical application of tlioir detail, wc may rate them 
bevond their Avorlh. Perliaps too avc miglit prefer that some 
iiltie iueliiiation, noAV and Idien apparent, to be obsequioui to 
the bad taste of the ago Ind been uiiindulgcd. But such little 
})lcniishes are hardly noticeable, or Avortliy to be noticed, where 
so much is excellent. 

We purpose opening to our readers, as far as avc can, the 
detail of Etruscan life in the remote age in which their monu- 
numts develo}) it. And let us learn from Mr. Dciiuis how 
fully and AA’Ouderfully this detail lias transpired. 

“ Tlioir internal history, till of late years, was almost a blank, but by 
ihe continual acniniubitiou of fresh facts it is now daily acquiring form 
and snbstiinee, and ]»roinises, ere long, to be as distinct and paqiablc as 
thnt of Kgypt, Grecec, or Koine. For wc already know the extent and 
peenliar nature, of their eiviliKatioii — their soeia^ condition and modes of 
life — their extended coiimierce and intercourse with far distant countries 
—their religious creed, Avith its ceremonial obscrvaiioes in this life, ami tlie 
joys amU torments it set forth in a future state — their popular tradilions — 
and a variety of customs, on all Avhieli, History, commonly so called, is cither 
utterly silent, or makes but iiicidcutal mention, or gives notices imperfect 
and obscure. We can now enter into the inner life of the Etniseans, al- 
most as fully as if tli^ Avcrc living and moving before us, instead of having 
been extinct as a nation for more than two thousand years. Wc can fol- 
low them from the cradle to the tomb, — we sec them in their national cos- 
tume, varied according to age, sex, rank, and office, — we learn tlieir styh* 
of adorning their persons, their fashions, and all the eccentricities of tlieir 
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toih?t,— we even become acquainted with their peculiar physiojcnouiy, their 
individual nauies and family relationships,— -we know what houses they 
inhabited, what furniture they used, — we behold them at their various 
avocations — the ])rinccs in the council-chamber — the augur, or priest, at 
the altar, or in solemn procession — the warrior in the battle-licld, or re- 
turning home in tnnm])h — the judge on the bench — the m tisan at bis handi- 
craft— the husbandman at the fdongh — the slave at his daily toil, — we see 
them in the bosom of their families, and at the festive board, reclining lux- 
uriously amid the strains of music, and the time-beating feet of dancers — 
at their favourite games and sports, eiicounteriug the wild-boar, or looking 
on at the race, at the wrestling-matcli, or other pahestrie exercises, — vve 
behold tlu'iiistrctelicd on the deatli-hed — the last rites performed by mourn- 
ing relatives — the funeral procession — their bodies laid in tlie tomb — and 
the solemn festivals held in their honor. Nor even here do we lose sight 
of them, hut follow their souls to the unseen world — ])erecive them in the 
hands of gO()»l or evil spirits — conducted to the judgment-scat, and in the 
enjoyment of bliss, or suffering the punishment of the damned. 

We are indebted for most of this knowledge, not to musty record® 
drawn from the oblivion of centuries, but to moikumental vcuiains — pure^ 
founts of historical truth — landmarks w'hich, even when few ami far he“ 
Uvcv 11, are the surest guides across the expanse of distant ages - to the 
monumeiits which are still extant on the,sites of the aiieient (’iries of 
Etruria, or have heeu drawn from their Cemetries, and arc stored in the 
museums of Italy and of Europe. 

The internal history of Etruria is written on the mighty W'alls of lier 
cities, and on other architectural monuments, on her roads, her sewers, 
her tunnels, hut above all in her sepulchres ; it. is to he read on gravcui 
rocks, and on the painted walls of tombs ; hut its chief chronicles m e, 
inscrihckl on sarcojdiagi and cinerary urns, on vases and goblets, on mirrors 
and other articles m bronze, and a thousand et cetera of ])ersonal ailoni- 
ment, and of domestic and warlike furiiitiire — all found wdrliin the tombs 
of a jieojile long jiassed away, and w hose existence was till of late rernem- 
bend by few hut the traveller or the student of classical lore. It was the 
great revi»rence for the dead, which the Etiiiscans ])ossesse<l in common 
with the other nations of antiquity, that prompted them - fortunately for 
us of the nineteenth century — to store their tombs with these rieli and 
varied sepulchral treasures, , which unveil to us the arcana of their inner 
life, almost as fully as though a second Pompeii had heeu disinterred in 
the heart of Etruria; going far to compensate us for the l:,ss of the 
native annals of the country, of the chroiiieles of Thcojihrastus, and Ver- 
rius Placcu-s, and the twenty hooks of its history by the Emperor Claudius. 

“ Parian Ic tombe ovc la Storia 0 muta.** 

Etniria truly illustrates the remark, that tlie history of a people 
must be sought in its sepulchres.” — Vol. I. Introd. pp. xxii — xxiv. 

At the earliest period of its national existence, the dominion 
of Etniria extended over a very large part of Italy, Traces 
of the ancient language, in the opinion of many scholars, still 
exist in the valleys of the Orisons and of the Tyrol ; indeed 
Mr. Dennis, who is not the least sceptical of modern etymo- 
logists^ allows that within a few years the labours of a German 
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scliolar have at least shown that some remnants of a dialect 
very like the litruscail remain among the Alps of Rhfotia. 
From thence the nation extended continuously to Vesuvius 
and Salerno^ from the Adriatic to the Tyrrhene Sea. 

Each of the three provinces into which this large tract was 
divided (of the centre one of which alone, Etruria Proper, 
hounded on the north hy the Apennines and the river Magra, 
on the East by the Tiber, on the South and AVest hy the Mo- 
ditorrancan, we intend to write particularly) was divided into 
twelve states ; each of which Avas re})rcsontcd by a city. A 
similarity of constitutiou among the (rreeks of Europe 
and of Asia ]\linor, aud the Italians of the Middle 
Ages will suggest itself to every reader. All their cities 
were arrang(id in reference to the geological, or territo- 
rial and political, peculiarities of their iieiglibonrhooil ; 
in the cleft ravines of the table-laud, in the volcanic dis- 
trict ; — othcrwhercs, on eminences, enough to protect them 
from marauders, but not so groat as to j)recliulc them froin 
an easy intercourse with \he plains and the shores ; — and 
only for immediate commerce, on the very level of tlic 
coast; — that gooil air, good drainage, amr social security 
be, as far as practicable, combined in the large majority. 

1^10 <'arli(‘st inhabitants of the land were the Sicnli or 
linibri — two of the primitive races of Italy, who wer^ not 
noinad(‘, hut lived in towns. In condition, they were little 
above barbarians. They appear to liave becu displae(Ml by 
the Pehisgi, who entered Italy from (Ireeec by the A<lriatie; 
— and thty again by other foreigners — the Tyrrhcni or Tyr- 
seni — or, in their Homan name, the Etrusei, Tusci, or Tluisei. 
Tliis race prevailed first, probably soinewliat more than a 
thousand years hoforc Christ. 

From what land they came lias been a subject of mucli 
controversy ; aud, unfortunately, from tlic loss of all the an- 
cient annals, there is no clue to solve the question but the 
extant monuments, and secondary autliority. Every Greek 
and Homan classic who has spoken to the point, save one, 
concurs in representing them as a tribe of Lydians, who, 
having migrated during a severe famine from circumstances 
which* will be remembered by many in the graphic detail of 
Herodotus, settled in this ])art of Italy. Bui this one dis- 
sentient, liionysius of Halicarnassus, from his extraordinary 
general accuracyr and the good reasons which he gave for his 
opinion, has been considered by many of more weight than 
all the rest. Because an early historian of Lydia, extent in 
his day, had made no mention of such a migration : — and 
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because lie conecivecl the Etruscans to have no point of simi- 
larity with tlie Lydians of his time, in language, religion, 
laws or customs, Dionysius inferred them to be an indige- 
nous I’ficc of Italy. 

The great Niebuhr was of an opinion different from ei- 
ther. The Lydian migration he treats as the merest 
fable “ which deceived even the Greeks, and lias led 
the moderns much further astray.^^ He holds that the 
Etruscans were not Tyrrheni, though called so by the 
Greeks, because Tyrrhenia retained its name after they had 
coiKjuered it. And this name of Tyrrheni he maintains that 
the Etruscans had, in the Greek tongue, in common with 
the Pelasgi of the coast of Asia; and hence the story of an 
emigration from Lydia having introduced the Etruscans to 
Italy. Eut, on the contrary, he argues, from lingual pecu- 
liarities which have been before noticed, from tin? testimony 
of liivv and other authorities, and from the similarity of Raama, 
whi(jh is the name the Etruscans gave themselves, to lihoitla, 
that it was their original home, frdm which they spread, first 
in upper Italy^ and then to the south of the Apennines. 
Tliis llhietiaii race, in his opinion, concpiered the Tyrrhe- 
nians and were called, in Greek, by tlieir name. To this 
theory Mr. Dennis learnedly objects, that we never read of 
Etruscans in llhactia, until the Gauls had driven them there 
from their settlements in the. valleys of the Po. This, while 
it accounts for Etruscan monuments in • llhmtia, docs not 
invalidate the large amount of evidence for the Lydian origin 
of the race. 

Muller takes a sort of middle course. The earlier lords of 
Etruria, he says, were from the mountains of liliictia, the 
Kasciia, with 'svlioni were afterwards amalgamated some 
Tyrrhciii-Pelasgi who *liad previously occupied Lydia. An 
opinion which he grounds upon the assertion of Plutarch, 
that the Tyrrheni passed from Thessaly into Lydia, and 
from Lydia into Italy. But Plutarch may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered too late a writer to be of much weight in such a 
question. And if to ‘these speculations be added that of 
Lepsius, that the Etruscan people was constituted of the dis- 
cendaiits of the aboriginal Umbrians, who retook thdir ter- 
ritory from the Pclasgi, we give the result of all the more 
recherche labours on this much-disputed point. But there is 
scarcely a nation west of Arabia in which, by some one or 
other, the cradle of the Etruscans has not been sought. 

In this conflict of authorities, Mr. Dennis, it seems to us 
wisely, asserts the validity of the general decision of the an- 
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cients. Dionysius, he maintains, has not put them hors de 
combat. For they represent the current traditions both of 
Rome and Etruria; for which latter country, as Tacitus 
tells us, an Asiatic origin was claimed by Asiatics, so late 
as tlie reign of Tiberius. Our author justly declares there to 
be no reason why the traditions of a nation settled for ages 
in one country, possessing a literature and national annals, 
a systematic form of government and ecclesiastical polity, 
and a degree of civilization second to that of no contempo- 
rary peoi>le, save Greece, — a nation in constant intercourse 
with the most polite and civilized of its fellows, and proba- 
l)ly with the very race from which it claimed its descent,] 
should be cavilled at and set at naught ; — especially 
wlieii nothing in tlic manners, customs or creed of 
the ])eoj)le appears to belie, but much to confirm, tlic 
deseeut wdiich those traditions claim for their subjects. 
For then ‘' it is not so much a doubtful ihdiou of 
poetry, assumed for a peculiar purpose, like the Trojan ori-^ 
gin of Rome, as a re(U)rd piPoserved in the religious books of 
tlie nation, like the Chronicles of the Jews/^ 

In any careful investigation touching the vloight of Dio- 
jiysius’s \oiee in this argument; it should be recollected 
tliat even if the authority of Xanthus, the ancient historian 
of Tivdia, l)c unexceptionable, (as Niebuhr contends) is, 
perhaps, not more so than tlic authority of Herodotus, 
who lived at, or wry nearly at, the same period at Halicar- 
nassus ; and whose general fidelity was no doubt the cause of 
the more earcfid preservation of his works. Besides, vve learn 
from Mr. Dennis that there most undoubtedly was a dispute 
about the genuineness of the works attributed to Xanthus, as 
early as the time of Athcmeiis. And if, in Dionysius’s time, 
there was a complete ditference of tbe tw^o nations in lan- 
guage, usages, and religion,” still that was above a tliousand 
years after the earliest date assignable to the migration, a 
jieriod fully siilTicient to obliterate all such analogies in peo- 
ple so widely sc[iaratcd, under influences so diverse, the one in 
constant emulation of tlic rapid progresS of the Romans, (and 
ill more than one discipline, even their masters and teachers ; ) 
the otlidr systematically oppressed and degraded by the cum- 
brous yoke of an oriental despot, until, as wc learn on the 
authority of Strabo, no trace of the Lydian language re- 
mained in Lydia itself. 

But still there did remain, notwithstanding Diony- 
sius’s opinion, much analogy between the Etrusciin, and the 
^ whole cycle of oriental dynasties from Egypt to Ilindoostan. 
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No one who has walked through the cities of Cairo, or Be- 
nares, and lias also examined the various delineations of Etrus- 
can nionuineuts, can fail to be struck with various evidences 
of an original unit}^ of the source from which each derived its 
arts, its polity, its domesticity and its ecclesialogy. There is 
a painted tomb at Ycii, containing probably the most archaic 
of remaining Etruscan frescos* The style of grouping, and 
of drawing, and of colouring evidently is the same as that 
wliieli has been found in tlie Egyptian sepulchres ; arid the 
outrage of all artistic design, in both these types, is paralleled 
by the rude delineations from its pantheon, on the walls of 
every Indian village. The entrance of this tomb is guarded 
by lions ; similarly — we need hardly say — with many religious 
structures of the Hindoos, the Egyptians, and, as wo learn 
from recent discoveries,) the Jjycians, tlie Phrygians, and wc 
believe the Ninevites, though wc are not able iniinedialely to 
refer to Mr. Layard’s most instructive book. Mr. Dennis 
lias described the interior of this tomb at Yeii with that gra- 
phic ])ower, and lively interrogatory, which elegantly peeulia- 
rizes his style, 

“ It is a moment of oxoitemont, this— the first ])eep witliin nii Etnisrnn 
painted tomh ; and if this be the first the visitor has l)(?helil, lie will find 
foo<l enoiij^li for wonderment, lie enters a low, dark (‘liambcr, hewn out 
of the roek, wh(»so. dark-greyish hue adds to the gloom, lie eatehes an 
impfrfcct glanee of sovtaid jars of great size, and smaller pieces of eroek- 
erv and bronze, lying ou heiiehcR or stjuiding on the Hoor, hut he heeds 
them not, for his eye is at onee riveted on the extraordinary paintings on 
the inner wall of the tomh, faring the entranec. Y ere there ever more 
strangely devised, more grotesquely designed figures ? — was there over 
such a harleijiiin seeue as this? Here is a horse with legs of most uudesi- 
rahle length and tonnity, chest and quarters far from meagre, hut barrel 
pinched in like a huly’s waist. Ilis colour is not to be told in a word — as 
Lord Toluinuius, eliesiiut colt, or Mr. Vihenua’s hay gelding. His neek 
and forc-haiid are red, with yellow s]>ots— his head black — mane and tail 
yellow — hind-quarters and near-leg black — near fore-leg lorre'ijiondiiig 
with his body, hot otf-legs yellow, spott<:<l with red. Ilis groom is in 
deep- red livcry —that is, he is naked, and such is the eidour of his skin. 
A boy of similar eomplexiou bestrides the horse ; ami another man pre- 
cedes him, hearing a hammer, or, it may be a bipanvU', or douhle-heailod 
axe. iqion his shoulder; ^♦hilc on the croup erouelies a tailless cat, parti- 
eolo!ireil like the steed, with one paw familiarly resting on the boy*s shoul- 
d( r. Another beast, similar in character, hilt witli the head pf a dog, 
stands beneath ^he horse. This is but one scene, and oeeupies a band 
about three feet deep, or the upper half of the wall. 

Helow is a sjihinx, standing, not crouching, as is usual on ancient 
Egyptian monuments, with a red face and bosom, spotted with white — 
straight black hair, depending hchiud — wings short, w ith curling tips, and 
striped black, red, and yellow-body, near hind-leg and tail of tlie latter 
colour, near fore-leg black, and off-legs like the bosom. A panther, oi* 
large animal of the feline species, sits beliind, rampant, with one paw cn 
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the hannoli, the other on the tail of the sphinx ; ami beneatli the latter 
is an ass, or it may he a deer, of smaller si/x* than the panther. Jioth arc 
painted in the same oiirions parti-eolonrs as those described. 

On the opj>osite side of the doorway (for there is atloor in this wall, open- 
ing into an inner chamber), in the upper band, is a horse, with a boy on his 
hack, .and a “ spottc<l panl’’ behind him sitting; on the ground. In the low- 
er hsunl is another similar beast of great size, with his tongue lolling out, 
and a couple of dogs beneath him. All these rpiadnipeds are of the same 
enrious patclnvorU of red, yellow, and blaek. — To/, f . 41) — 52. 

Within this curious tomb, reposed, on rock-he'svn benches, 
two skclotoiKs. Beside the one, uus his casque and a spear ; 
the foriuer pierced, and gaslicd on the 02)positc side interior, 
perhaps by the very weapon which was found near it. The otlier 
was probably a female .skeleton — may be the wife of tlie w^ar- 
rior. Vast jars of human aslies, perhaps of their kitisnicn 
and dependents, were about the floor ; from which Mr. Dennis 
infers that in aneient Ktruria, to bury was more honourable 
than to burn. Tins would appear to be an inversion of th^p 
(Ircek sentiment — it inay be recollected that Homer and 
t’'0])Iiocles botli represent the illustrious dead as burned. The 
implements (liscov(‘rod — a ewer, a candclubruqi, mirrors and 
ligurcs of men and animals, all bore out the archaic charac- 
ter of the tomb. 

Tlic wliolc religious system of the Etrurians was j)urely 
Oriental. Isliebulir allows that they were a priest-ridden 
people hut more than this, the ecclesiastical hierarchy al- 
so held the civil and the military power ; a “ state of things," 
says Mr. Dennis, p^ircly Oriental, M’hich never existed 
among the Greeks or other European races ; unless we find 
some analogy in the Druidical system.^’ The priests were 
practised in divination and augury, the origin of which arts 
ancient writers refer to Caria, a country immediately contigu- 
ous to Lydia. The antagonistic dualism which, according to 
all probability, took its rise in Iran, and thence became amal- 
gamated in various creeds of the East is ])articularly cons])i- 
cuous upon their monuments. A gloomy mystery, an impeue- 
trahlc symbolism, an unbending liauteitr, was assumed by their 
Religious, a class constituted of the imperial priests alone, who 
awed their serfs to submission by the solemnity of their 
pretensions and the terror of their denuuwciatioiis. Only 
dread of the punishment of rebellion bound the people to 
an unwilling ho^jiagc ; which W'as yet so constrained and con- 
stant that slavish superstition had credence as national piety. 
It had many points in common with modern Romanism, being, 
as our author observes, renow ned as the religion of mysteries, 
of marvels, of ceremonial pomp and observances.'' Though 
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at length, hy intornatioiial iiitorcoiirso, it did contract some 
.savoiu” of the (ireek Tlicogoiiy, it never lost its own imperious, 
joyless cliaractcristics. Like the dark fanaticism which prevails 
around ns here, in which similar analogies with the Grecian 
worship are recognizable, it fettered the tlioiight, and brandish- 
ed tlni sworil of authority, and lield out tlic volume of reputed 
sacredness — and commanded assent of the smitten intellect, by 
lli (3 paralyzing tlireat of an execration upon the recusant or ris 
fractorv. As there can be no donbt that the shallow subservi- 
ency of the Hindoos to an assumed autlioritativoiiess wastlio se- 
cret why a spurious ('liristiauity s])rea(l so rapidly in AVestern 
India, who shall say tliat a lingering remnant of an old obseqni- 
oieness may not have submitted the modern Tuscans more than 
any, to the arbitrary imposition of the Ihipal yoke ? And 
yet tlie spirit of the Lnenmo appears in the mighty geniuses 
who adorned her middle age; in 

Dnatv. and Petraroh, and, scarce loss tlian they. 

The hard of Prose 

ill Giotto and Ihirtolcmco, in Micluicl Angelo and Hilde- 
brand, ill 'Macchiavelli and Galileo, and sndi a noble band of 
paint(n*s, sculptors and architects as no other country in Jhi- 
ro])e/3an boast. 

At tlie theistieal system of Etruria wc can do little more 
than glance. Three divinities there were,* whose shrines 
ivcre set in every city. Tina, or Tinia, Cura a, and JMkmi- 
VA oi AI lONinivA, corresponding respectively with the Zi-:i;s, 
the Hkua, and the Pam.as — A riiisNEof tin; Greeks, ilesides 
these, there were six otlu’rs who wielded thnnderbolts, (of 
which the Etriiseaus discriminated eleven species) Sum man us, 
who smote by night, as ^riuia by day ; A^ejovis, ivTiosc holts 
so paraly/od the ear as that even thunder was inaudible ; 
AIaks ; and Vulcan, designated on Etruscan monuments as 
Setiilans. AA'lio were the other bolt-liiulers, is iineertain. 
The eighth perhaps was »Satuun ; or it may be AIantus, 
their great infernal Deity — for Pliny records that they be- 
lieved tiie bolt to issue not always from heaven, but "some- 
times from the parlli ; or, as some said, from the planet Sa- 
turn.^* The ninth was probably Eucle, or Hercle; for in 
an extant gcin, the son of Alcmeua is represented armed with 
the thunder as w ell as ivith Ins club. There were twelve 
Great Gods, who formed the council of Tinia — six of each 
sex — not deemed eternal. But w hether the eight other bolt- 
burlers arc included in this senate of twelve, is uncertain. 
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#^fore fierce and more remorseless were tlie shrouded Gods 
ill numher pcTliaps, two j for tliero remains a eojiy — it is sup- 
posed of a mirror or a bas-relief now lost — in whicli two veil- 
ed fi‘,nires sit. back to back, with their hands upon their month. 
These w'ero unutterably fell and ])otcnt— commanding' the 
obsequiousness even of Tinia himself. Their God of wine and 
jjardens was VkrtUxMnus, the changeable also known as 
.PuiipuLU-vs ; it may be because his scat of w'orship was cs- 
])eciallyat Pcim.una (Populoiiia); for on the same princi[»le 
Venus took the name Cytherea. Voltuwna wdiose name 
marks her near afiinity to Vertiimnus, or, us V'arro calls iiim 
V^irtumnus, has been pronounced eepiivalcnt to the Itomaii 
Pomona. The mirrors and vases in the jMusco Grogoriano, 
(of the most remarkable of which Afr. Dennis gives a cata- 
h»gue raisonne,) identify Arnij and ilsiL witli Aror.i.o ; 
MY’rms with j\lmieuuY; Toiian with Yknosj Tuksan with 
Aukoua; NETiiona wilh Ni:ptunj5; and Castuu and Pul-^ 
TUKi'i with Castor and Poij.rx. 

In the tombs of Tarqninii have been found paintings of Cy- 
bole and her (k)ryhantos ; of Ceres, in a car (1,^’awn by ser- 
jiimts; and, not least remarkalile, of one crowned wilh lau- 
rel riding an elephant, and atloiulod by troops of spi'armen ; 
which has hoen supposed to represent the Indian Jhicehns. 
Arnohius reckons Ceres among the Etruscan Penates, find 
associates with her Palics, P'ortuna, and the Gi';niijs 
JoviAins; but of these, as far as wm arc aware, there is no 
monumental record. The Pluto and Proskiifink of .Ptruria, 
'Mantus and Mama figure very prominently on their sepul- 
chral remains; except Miiller and other antiquaries be correct 
in the snj)[)osition from which Air. Dennis appears to dissent, 
that Mantus is but rarely figured, ami that the clligy often 
mistaken for him is that of Ciiaiiun. Our author conceives 
Mantus to be represented as an old man, crowned, wdtli 
wings on liis shoulders, and a torch, or it may be large 
nails, ill bis hands, wbieli typify the inevitable nature of bis 
decrees. But on a vase, iii the jiossCi^siou of Dr. Emilias 
Braun, figured in Air. Dennis’s second volume, and repre- 
senting the parting of Admetus and xMoestis, of the two 
Tartarean, figures, (one of which is evidently Cliarun) W'C 
conceive the other to be most likely Muntns ; — and if so, he 
is represented nucttawned, winged, and braudisbiiig serpents. 
The Charuii of the Etruseaus is not identical with the Clia- 
run of the Greeks ; indeed, though admitting both to have 
boon derived from lilgypt, Dr. Amhroscli has coiitcndcd that 
there is no analogy between tiicm. It is tlie office of tin' 
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Etruscan Cliarun to destroy life, to convoy the depart^l 
through the shades to their place of final destiny, and to tor- 
ment the souls of the guilty. To all the hideous physiognomy 
of Mautus, he often adds the ears and tusks of a brute ; and has 
almost invariably a hammer or mallet in his hand ; but rarely, 
a sword ; or a forked stick, which Mr. Dennis conceives to 
correspond to the caducous of Mercury, with whom, as an 
infernal deity, he is identical. Of the figures in the painted 
tomb at Ycii, Mr. Dennis conjectures that the foremost one, 
Avitli a hammer over his shoulder, may be Charun. On seve- 
ral urns in the museum of Vol terra, representing family 
separations, he appears driving away the husband with liis 
hainnicr, while a genius embraces the disconsolate wife. In 
scenes, from the same museum, representing the passage of 
tlio soul alone, (without the partings) he leads the horse, or 
clutches it by the mane, or drives it before him with his mal- 
let. Oil the walls of a tomb at Vulci, he is represented at 
*tho door of a sepulchre, leaning on his hammer, apparently 
as the guardian of tlie spot. *Oii an interesting sarco- 
pliagus in the villa at Musiguano, arc t>vo figures, the one 
winged and resting on an oar, the other with a raised hammer. 
Botli tliesc have been identified with Charun ; but we ima- 
gine incorrectly, and greatly doubt if it was any part of his 
office to convoy the dead across the livid lake, notwithstand- 
ing an inclination to defer to. Mr. Dcnnis\s great erudition, 
Eor ill tlic Scandinavian mythology, besides Thor w^ith his 
hammer, who in many respects resembles the Etruscan Clia- 
run, there was also a ferryman to transport the dead. 
Kot that we gather, from this fact, the inference which the 
Ciermau archicologists arc so bent on making, that tlie migra- 
tion which peopled Etniria was from the North, Southward; 
hut rather that their features of their mythology may have 
been transferred from the South, Nortlnvard, by a stream of 
colonization to wliich all history bears record. Of Ma- 
nia w'e have no .ascertained representation, though no doubt 
slic is one among the numerous fearful females, the invari- 
able adjuncts of scenes of deatliand slaughter. Muller con- 
siders her identical with Lasa, Lara and Larunda, the mo- 
ther of the IV^anes and the Lares. 

says Mr. Dennis, “ what gives most peculiarity 
to the Etruscan Mythology is the doctrine of Genii, which, 
perhaps, branched into the system of Lares and Penates. 
At least we know that one of tlie Etruscan Penates was the 
Genius Jovialis ; but from Larcs^ some records would imply 
the Genii to be better distinguished ; and that the one ivere 
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the deified souls of the dead, while the other were the off- 
spring of the Great Gods. There is a striking resemblance 
between the Etruscan doctrine of Genii, and that of the 
Greek ^aj/xov£^, as developed in Platons Phsedo. Both arc 
represented as assigned at birth, ever present guardians 
through life, to whom even the most secret thought must 
transpire, and who will accompany the soul to the shades be- 
low. In the former system, however, the dualistic principle 
was involved ; which the learned conceive to be not Hellenic. 
Every individual was supposed to have two attendant spiritvs 
assigned at birth ; the sex of whom corresponded with that 
of the client. The male were Genii, the female, Junonea, 
though it is not certain that this may not have been a later 
distinction of the Homans. One of these incited to good, 
the other to evil. They received divine honours, especially 
on birth-days, when libations and chaplets were presented 
to them. Offerings were sometimes made to them by his heir,^ 
after the death of their client. They guarded not only per- 
sons, but places, and collective bodies ; indeed the wliole 
national reliance of the common wealth may b(^ considered as 
reposed in the Genius Tages, the wondrous boy, with a 
hoary head and the wisdom of age, who sprung from the 
fresh-ploughed furrows of Tarquinii/^ The practice of Divi- 
nation, the worship of the Gods, their whole economy civil 
and social, they learned from him, the very mention of 
whose name awxd the cowering populace, and constrained 
suhinission to the tyranny of the Lucunio. 

It may be almost needless to notice Jiow this prevalence 
of dualism confirms the Oriental origin of the Etruscans. 
To us, it appears impossible that the whole doctrine of the 
Genii good and evil can rest on any ptlicr original founda- 
tion than tlie Zcndic persuasion of an Ormiizd and an Ahri- 
111 an, which liad so wddc a prevalence, in various forms, 
throughout the religious systems of the East. And when 
one contemplates on the walls of that most suggestive tomb 
at Tarqtiinii, the strife for souls b^ween good and evil 
spirits ; — the malignant demon hurriccT aw'ay by the licttcr 
genius ; — tlie soul in the pow^r of two spirits of evil, one of 
whom is arrested, and borne away by an antagonist angel of 
light, can a reference be avoided to the doctrine which 
Thcopompus Jearj^^ed of the Magi, that each of the Gods 
shall alternately conquer and be conquered ; but that at last, 
the Pluto of the two shall be debilitated, and mankind be 
neither needing nourishment, nor casting shadows ? 

The Tuscan sports and games* and dances were traditionally 
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Lydian. Various current accounts of their musical perform- 
uilccs coiivcri»c to fix the invention of the instruments on the 
coast of Asia Minor. The costume and attitudes of their 
Tcj'psichoroau artistes, frequent upon the walls of the ceme- 
teries so often referred to ; — the “ figured robes of bright 
colours and embroidered borders of a ditferent line — the deco- 
rations of jewellery — earrings, necklace, bracelets — the front- 
let on the brow — tlic richness of the ilonnecs, the fulness of the 
tunic — the ‘^strange stiflnoss and regularity of its folds — 
all these — with the addition of nose and toe ornaTnents, 
(at which, it may be, their good taste had been olfeiuh'd) 
and a dash of the lazy languor engendered by a tropical atnios- 
j)heiT, w ould represent the perfect oriental nautcli-girl. The 
dice not unfretjuent in their tombs, and the attitudes f)f two 
hgurcs in the (Irotta della Iscrizione, evidently indicating an 
engagement with dice, remind ns of the pastime by which wc 
Jearn from the Father of History that the Lydians solaced the 
pains of the famine which induced tlu'ir colonization of Etru- 
ria. On a sarcophagus found at \ iilci, is a figure of a fe- 
male with a large fan in her hand — ‘‘ exactly,’^ writes !Mr. 
Dennis, like the Indian Ians of the present day.^^ The con- 
tinually rociirring lotus-flower carries the imagination by 
force to the lands of the Tsilc and the Ganges. IMie j)urplc 
lU)!)#' of liigb odiee was worn in common by Etruscan, Ly- 
dian, and Persian magnates ;• and, to omit many minor ana- 
logies, the J'ltruriaus shared tlic festal couch with their wives, 
just as Herodotus observes to have been done by the Cauni- 
ans, a people of Asia jMinor. 

Of the language of Etruria, wo know almost absolutely 
nothing. The only w^tdl ascertained facts from actual colla- 
tion, appear to be that^W/ means year, anil, he lived, that al 
is an affix idcnticnl in signiticatioii with born, that clan seems 
to mean a son, and sec a dantjhter. Niebuhr fiirtUer consi- 
ders that the termination ena, hia, or na, in proper mimes, 
corresponds ivith the Latin ms, or ns', so tlie Etrurian Pu- 
]di/^ Pnplina,^’ wlqch probaldy had some affinity with the 
town Puplmia’^ ( Populonia) became the Latin “ Publius. 
Tluj titles of certain Deities arc also ascertainable from authors 
and monuments ; and a vocabulary of some thirty words lias 
been formed, on the authority of lloman Avriters. But this 
is all — and, as Mr. Denni.s remarks, unless some monu- 
ment like the Jlosotta stone slioiild come to light, and some 
Young or Champollion should arise to decypher it, the Etrus- 
can must ever remain a dead, as it has always emphatically 
been, a sepulchral, language.^^ The character bears an evi- 
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(lent analogy to the Pelasjijic or old Greek ; and was tliorc- 
•fbre derived, cither directly or indirectly, from Phoenicia, 
'fhey wrote from ri"ht to left, and dropped the short vowels, 
customs peculiarly Oriental. Their numerical notation closely 
roscmbhul our own in form. Probably both were derivc^l 
from the Arabic, which travelled westward to the Ktrurians 
tlirouj^h Asia ]Mi nor, and to the English and several conti- 
nental nations, through the Afoors and by way of tSpain. 

At the solemn meeting in the slirinc of Voltumna, tlie 
l^truscau Tmcuinones, whom Niebuhr designates as a war- 
like sacrerdotal caste, like the Chaldeans/^ elected a chief 
Pontilf from their ])ody, and deliberated ii])()ri tlic general 
alfair.s of the nation. The unbowclled victim, the (light 
of birds, tlu^ phases and positions- of the planets, but most 
the course and volume of the lightning, int{»ricd their liarns- 
piey, and gave foian to tbeir decisions. The ])eople were in 
worse than Egyptian bondage. No voice had tJioy in the 
government — uo nicdiuhi appeal against injury and de- 

uradatioM. The (^.yclo[)ean walls; — the t‘olossal tombs, hewn 
out of the solid rock far beyond wlioro the ligbt*of day could 
j)('iu'trate ; — vast gates, and sewers, and vaults aiid bridges ; 
- -arelies (»f such surpassing strengtli as to have stood the 
ravages of three thousand years by tlu^ir matebh'ss keying, 
without any lute or eomeiit whatever; the gigautie mass *of 
cvciy voissoir lucking if to its sueeessor, and all to the cen- 
tre — the stupendous ruins on the Capitoliuo, and in the ('loa- 
ca Alaxima, those mighty vestiges of Etrurian dominion ; 
could not by any i)ossil)ility have been upreared, except under 
a despotism almost insullerable. The ruins of Etruria alone, 
as compared with every tiling else west of Ihe pyramids, arc 
(piite testimony eiiougli to the oriental origin of her aniacnt 
people. 

Add to all this, the strong contrasts of colour exhibited 
in their paintings ; — the redness of the male countcmancc — 
the whiteness of tlie fcjnale ; — the blue hair ; — the long-toed 
boots ; — the red, Idiic, and white horses f — the black, hideous 
eliaracter of the demoniacal etligics ; — above all, the strange 
/igurcs of serpent-charmers ill the Grotta dcllc Biglie, with 
R rod ill one hand, and the reptile coiled rouhd the other 
arm ; and surely the most sceptical must needs admit 
that there is a verv- discernible connexion of Etruria with 
the East. 

Ot the literary eminence of the people we have many and 
pleasing testimonies. Tlicir sacred books were early com- 
.mented on by a number of professional ritualists whose names 
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arc still preserved. They composed in history, poetry, and 
the drama, as we learn from most indisputable authorities.* 
One style of verse, invented by them, the Fcsceniiine, was 
certainly in vogue at a date posterior to the Augustine age ; 
and we believe may exist in the divertimentos of the 
Italian improvisatore of the present day.^ In the exact 
sciences, they attained a considerable precision. Even their 
femjiles cultivated mathematics with success. Tanaquil, 
wife of Tarquinins Prisons, added to her accomplishments in 
wool-carding and housc-wifery a deep conversancy with 
geometry and with medicine, A nympli named Begdo wrote 
so admirably on divination by lightning, that her work was 
tlionglit worthy a place in the apotheca of Apollo’s temple. 
Tlieir astronomical calculations wore wonderfully approxi- 
mate — even ill the division of the year into 3Go days, 5 hours, 
and 40 minutes. So highly did the Romans value their 
4 learning, that they sent their sons as alumni in the semi- 
naries of their enemies. These throe lust facts alone ; and, 
generally, the very high social *^positiou assigned to their 
ladies ; a position whicli, so far as wc are aware, lias not 
been emulated in any nation, until the genius of Christ- 
anity bad elevated its morals and humanized its social tone, 
are enough to indicate a degree of culture, in some respects 
uiR’ivallcd by any ancient people. 

It is quite true that, in mere intellectual energy, the 
Greeks did very far surpass them. But the reasons of this 
arc patent; and do not countenance any assumption of the 
absolute mental inferiority of the Etruscans. In the Greek 
democracies, every man sought his own ; the highest inipc- 
tus was given to individual energy of mind ; the noblest rc- 
Avard proposed to progress, without any of the deteriorating 
influences of caste. In Etruria, on the other hand, there 
was a line of demarcation between the patres and tlic plcbs, 
which no amount of genius or erudition couhl ever over- 
step. The Luciimoncs swayed the sceptre, in divine, in civil, 
in intellectual polities ; they admitted neither peer nor rival ; 
the very tendency of all their schemes was to check any 
personal effort which might thwart or contravene their do- 
mination. They chained the minds of the people, by thun- 
dering against rebels the terrible denunciations of an enslav- 
ing superstition ; and their bodies by uuinterraitted toil in 
the most gigantic undertakings. Yet all was insufficient to 
damp the prowess of their noble, but misguided hearts. 
There is a wide distinction to be observed between the archi- 
tectural wonders of Egypt, and of Etruria. The one were, 
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tliongli not amorphous masses, still destitute of all practi- 
cal aim or utility ; a ponderous pyramid, an unsignificant 
obelisk — the mausoleum, perhaps, of the mighty dead — but 
without any evidence of deeper feeling tlian the servile obse- 
quiousness of the living. Or if a work of finer art — a sar- 
cophagus, a statue, or a painting — still, though bearing a 
certain character, and evidence of a genius which might liave 
attained to higher gesthctical degrees, yet only exciting our 
regret tliat such higli eapahilities should have been so un- 
wortliily desecrated. By the other, sentiments the very op- 
posite are produced. ‘‘Nothing,"" as Mr. Deimis w^ell ob- 
serves, can give us a more exalted idea of the power and 
grandeur of this ancient people, than the walls of their 
cities."' Take for instance the polygonal masonry of Cosa ; 
how, with all tlie finish of a later age, could the art of mau 
achieve such a rampart as this ? 

*MTe vvlio luiJs not socri the, so-callod Cyclopean cities of hatiuni and Sabi-* 
na, of Croeec and of Asia Mi nor. hose marvels of early art, which over- 
j)o\vcr the mind with their grandeur, bewilder it with amazement, or excite 
it to active speculations as to their antiquity, the race whi^h erected them, 
and the state of society which demanded fortifications so stupendous on 
sites so inacccssihlc as they in general occupy ; — he who has not beheld 
those snhlinie trophies of early ftuliau civilization — the bastion and round 
tower of Norha - the gates of Segni and Arpino — the citadel of Alatri — tlic 
many terraces of Cora —the covered way of Prreneste, and tlie cohfssal 
works of the same nuisonry in the mountains of Latiiim, Sabina, and Sara- 
Jiiuin, will he astonished at the first view of the walls of Cosa. Nay, ho 
who is no stranger to this style of loasonry, will be surprised to see it on 
tills spot, so rcnuito from the district which seems its peculiar locality. 
He will behold in these walls ini mouse blocks of stone, irregular ])olygons 
ill form, not hound together with ccineiit, yet fitted witli so admirable 
nicety, that the joints are mere lines, into which he might often in vain 
attempt to insert a penknife ; the surface smooth as a billiard-table; and 
the whole rescmhling, at a little distance, a frcifiily plastered wall, scratched 
over with strange diagrams. 

The form of the ancient city is a rude quadrangle, scarcely a mile in 
circuit. The walls vary from twcUc to thirty feet in height, and are Re- 
lieved. at intervals, by square towers, projecting from eleven to fifteen feet, 
and of moi*e horizontal masonry than the rest of the fortifications. Four- 
teen of these towers, square and external, and two internal and circular, 
are now standing, or to be traced ; but tliere were probably more, for in 
several places arc immense heaps of ruins, though whether of towers, or of 
the wall itself fallen outwards, it is difficult to determine. 

Though Cosa resembles many other ancient sites in Italy in the character 
of Its masonry, it has certain peculiarities. I remember no other instances 
of towers in polygonal fortifications, with the exceptions of the bastion and 
round tower of Korba, a similar bastion at Alatri, near the Porta S. Frau- 
neseq, and the towers at Fondi, apiiarently of no high antiquity. In no 
case is there a continuous chain of towers, ns round the southern and 
w estern walls of Cosa. Another peenliarity of these fortifications is, that 
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ill many paits they rise above tlie level of the area they enclose, as is aUd 
rhe ease at Volterra and Uusselij; ; whereas the walls of the Latin and Sa- 
bine towns arc generally mere embankments. The outer half of the wall 
also is raised three or four feet above the inuer, to serve as a rampart : this 
1 have seen on no other site. The total thickness of the wall in this sii- 
jierficial part is between live and six feet. The inner surface is not smooth- 
ed like the outer, but left in its natural state, untouched by hammer or 
chisel ; showing in the same i>iece of walling the rudest and the most finish- 
ed styles of Cyclopean masonry, and hearing testimony that the outer sur- 
face was hewn to its perfection of smoothness after the blocks were raised. 
A fourth ])eculiarity is, that while the lower ])ortions of the walls arc of 
decidedly polygonal masonry, the upper parts are often composed of hori- 
zunial coiuscs, with a strong tendency to reetangiilarity, and the blocks 
are gciieiidly of smaller ditneiisions than the jadygoiial masses hclow' them. 
The line hetwooii these diftcreiit styles is sometimes very decidedly marked, 
which seems confirmatory of the notion suggested by the first sight of this 
masonry, that it is of two different epochs ; the rectangular marking the 
repairs — a notion fiirtlun' strengthened by the fact, that the matc'rial is the 
same throughout — a close grey limestone .” — VoL 11. pi). 271—27*1. 

^ Tlicir vast sewers, (as tlic .Ponte Sodo at Veui, out tli rough 
the solid rock, two liundred and 'forty feet long, twelve or 
fifteen wide, and nearly twenty high, with a squareness and 
SI regularity ^^liich firove it artificial) were contrivances for 
the purity and ssilubrity of their cities which wo sliould shrink 
from undertaking, with all the appliances of rnodiTu engineer- 
ing^ The Cloaca Maxima is a It; acf, to shew the 

world how, in the reign of Tarquinius Prisons, gigantic 
arches were accommodated to the very perfection of draining. 
The .s'ic for Hit Etnma cravlty* of the Georgies is a standing 
record of its early celehrity in the science of agriculture. It 
is not too much to say, that in the whole matter of physical 
civilization there is not a single ancient people who can bear 
an iustaiiPs comparison with the Etruscans. 

And if from the physical, we divert us to the fine arts, our 
wonder only increases. Nothing of the present day can 
possibly^ exceed tlie delicacy and taste of their works in gold. 
In a tomb at Cervetri, our author informs us, that the rich- 
ness, beauty and abundance of such articles, all of the finest 
carat, w'ere amazing! Among them was a finely twisted 
chain — a large breastplate beautifully embossed — massive 
bracelets of exquisite filagree — fihvlm or brooches of t^emark- 
able size and beauty — earrings of great length — sundry i-ings 
— and fragments of fringes and lamiatB in such quantities, 
that there seemed to have been an entire garment in pure 
gold. Tlie “ bravery” collected from a single tomb, for a 
glass-case in the Musco Grogoriano, witnesses that not the 
noblest or the fairest at any court of Europe has a casket 
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wliich might not have been rivalled in Etruria three thousand 
years ago. Mrs. Hamilton Gray tells us that when the 
princess of Canino appeared, at a fete of our ambassador at 
Romo, in a panire of Etruscan jewellery, it was the envy of 
society, and cxcedled the chef-fV mivres of Paris and Vienna. 

In toreutic statuary, no nation in the world has ever sur- 
passed them. We lesirn from Pliny that a Bronze of Ai)ollo 
on the Palatine hill which they cast was fifty feet in height, 
and as wonderful for its beauty as its mass of metal. To 
produce a perfect copy of their Wolf of the Capitol” would 
be ail achievement in the attcUer of Fratin. 

“ But tli« wonder of ancient wonders in tlic Miisenni of Cortona, is a 
hroTizc lamp of such sur|nssing beauty and elaboration of workmanship as 
to throw into the shade every toreutic work yet discovered in the soil of 
Etniria. 

It is circular, about twenty-three inches in diameter, hollow, like a bowl, 
but from the centre rises a sort of eunical chimney or tube, to which must 
have been attached a chain for its suspension. Hound tl>e rim are sixteen 
lam])s, of classic form, fed by oiUfroin the great bo ad, and .adorned with 
olcgint foliage in relief. Alternating with them arc heads of the horned 
and licarded Ihacchns. At the bottom of each lamp is a figure iu relief — 
alternatelv a drajied Siren with wings outspread, and a naked Satyr play- 
ing the double-pipes, or the syrinx. The bottom is hollowed in the centre, 
and contains a huge Gorgon’s face ; not siudi as Da Vinci painted it with 

The melodious hue of beauty thrown • 

Athwart the darkness and the glare of pain, 

Whi(di humanise and harmonise the strain.’^ 

Here is no loveliness — all horror. The visage of a fiend, with savage 
frown — eyes starting from their sockets in tlie fury of rage — a mouth 
stretched to its utmost, with gnashing tusks and lolling tongue — and the 
whole rendered yet more terrible by a wrc.ath of scr])cuts bristling around 
it. It is a libel on the fair face of Dian, to say that this hideous visage 
symbolises the moon. In a hand encircling itj arc lions, leopards, wolves, 
and griffons, in pairs, devouring a hull, a horse, a Ixiar, ami a stag ; and in 
an outer hand is the favourite wave-ornament, with d()l[)hins sporting above 
it. Between two of the lamps was a small tablet with an Ktruseaii inscrip- 
tion, marking this as a dedicatory offering. The weight of the whole is 
said to be one hundred and seventy Tuscan pounds.” — Vol, IT. pp. 442 — 3. 

Etruscan statues in marble are very rare, of an archaic type, 
and rather in the Egyptian, or Persepolitan style, than with 
the marvellous finish of the perfect Greek. And in reliefs, 
they did not approach the delicacy and mastery of the friezes 
of the Parthenon. JThe influence of Doric art is evident in 
a great part of their sculptured stone works. We should con- 
jecture that they are often types of a transition from the old, 
or Babylonio-Phocnician, to the Panathenaic style. How- 
^ ever, some of these (as the Sarcophagus of the Niobidos, 
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before alluded to, and the bas-relief of a bearded warrior in 
the Museum of Volterra, in which, Mr. Dennis tells us, the 
features are purely Etruscan,) display a considerable power 
of chiselling, and harmony of design. 

Ill the art of engraving, they reached a high perfection. 
This they principally practised on the inner side of highly 
polished metal mirrors, whose radiant brightness, after some 
thousand years sepulture, is an extraordinary testimony to 
their skill in inctallurgy. One in the Miisco Campana is of 
vast si/c, and still lustrous as if of polished steel. The draw- 
ing of Pliuphluns Semla (Semele) and Aplu on the mirror en- 
gi-avcd as a frontispiece to Mr. Dennis’s first volume is quite 
exquisite. Occasionally such articles are found embellish- 
ed ill relief, as in a rcraarkahle sppcimcti iu the Museo Grc- 
goriano. The design, Aurora bearing the body of her son 
Memiion, might’' says our author, ‘‘ well be taken for the 
t Virgin bearing tlic; dead Saviour. She has even a halo round 
her head to increase tlic resombliince." 

But their greatest triumphs were achieved iu painting. 
Their pictorial art is of two kinds j tliat on the walls of tlieir 
sepulchres, and that on those rich and varied vases w hoso 
amazing number could hardly have been executed had not near- 
ly every man been more or less of an artist or a connoisseur. 

The sepulcliral paintings at Yeii, of almost Egyptian charac- 
ter, have been already referred to. Allusion, also, lias often 
been made to the Cemeteries at Tarquiuii, the decorations 
on the walls of which, less archaic, but still very old, prcsi.Tve 
ail extraordinary brilliancy of colour; and are of rare value 
as illustrative of the wdiole domestic life of tlic nation. They 
may with truth be regarded as the germs of a giuiius which 
had its full development in Luca Signorelli and Michael An- 
gelo. The vases require a minuter notice. They arc of Terra 
Cotta — various in their era and their design. The earliest 
are not painted, but have figures scratched upon iliern or sym- 
bols of the Etruscan creed in very low relief. They have 
been called Egyptiau,^^ from the style of subject, Gorgons, 
and Hydras and Chimmras dire but are probably early 
Greek of the Doric type, similar vessfds having been found 
in Sicily and*Magria Griecia. The lotus frequently appears 
upon them ; and the whole detail of wild beasts and mystic 
beings is evidently of oriental origination. This ware is of 
rude and coarse fabric ; geuerjilly black, but sometimes red ; 
and has not found its way into any of the national collections. 
The largest extant variety is in the possession of Signor Casuc- 
cini of Chiusi. 
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Other vases, of the same school of design, but perhaps 
rather more recent, are of pale yellow chiy, with black figures, 
relieved in polychrome, and arranged in bands round the vase. 
These arc of considerable rarity. They must, we conceive, 
be of nearly the-samc era with the Vcii vases of dark brown 
earthen ware, with raised, or sometimes polychrome designs, 
and quaint figures in a very early style of art. These must have 
been mouhlcd prior to the fall of Veii, A. U. C. 317, as the 
city w^aa in ruins from that time to the cominonccrnent of the 
empire. Sonic few specimens of pottery similarly arcliaie, but 
of an evidently Doric typo, liavc occurred at Cicrc. On one, an 
olpc, or even-rimmed jug wdtboiit a spout, is delineated the 
combat of Ajax and llector, who is assisted by /Eneas. Bat- 
tle and luiniing scenes, in black and violet on an amber 
ground, arc the usual embellishments of this class of pottery. 
These constitute the earliest type of pa'tntiHi vases. 

The second class is commonly called Elnfsctnij but is 
found in great; abundance also in Campania and Sicily. The 
subjects, style and inscriptions are Hellenic ; tlierc is a great 
advance in elegjiucc and manipulation, and a larg('r variety 
of form, the ty [)0 occurring in wine-jars {(Wipltone) water- 
jars f/if/drUe) and mixing vases [ndabc) ; and, more rarely, 
in otlnir kinds of vessels. The ground is still yellow — or 
rather of a warm sienna tint — the figures, black. Tlie->facc.s 
are invairiably in profile, and the female designated by a con- 
siderable elongation of (amntenanee, and a white complexion. 
The hair of old men is also white ; — i>hields and armour, of a 
purpl (3 tint relieved by wdiite devices — drapery occasionally 
red. Tlierc is still much rudeness of design and faulty drawing 
— a hardness of muscle, and a laughable inaptitude for repre- 
senting the extremities in due perspective. Still the pencil is 
evidently bold and free, and loaves the impression that there 
was a good meaning, and a capability for biglicr works. 
Perhaps the most remarkable extant vase of this clescrijitiou 
is in the Museo Gregoriano, and is thus described by Mr. 
Hennis. v 

“llanlncss and severity of design are combined with a most careful and 
conscientious execution of details. It represents, on one side, tlie curious 
subject of Achilles (“ Achileos”) and Ajnx (“ AiAxVros’") playing at 
dice, or astragali. Achilles cries “ Four !” and Ajax, “ 1 brec ! tlie 
said words in clioice*'!\.ttic issuing from their mouths, as would he repre- 
sented in a caricature by 11. 11. From the dice not being shown, and from 
the hands being held out with the fingers extended, they might he sup- 
posed to he playing at the old game of dimicatio digitorum, known to hotli 
Greeks and Romans, and handed down to modem times, as every one who 
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lias been in Italy knows to the cost of liis peace — the eternal shouting of 
la morra assailing him in every street. In the richness of the heroes* at- 
tire ami armour, and the exquisite neatness of the execution, this vase has 
not its rival in the collection. The maker’s name, “ Echsektas,” is re- 
corded, ns well as that of the person to whom it was presented — the 
Imavc Onetorides.” On the other side of the vase is a family scene of 
“ the great Twin-brethren” — “ Kastor” with his horse, “ Poludeukes” 
playing with his dog, “ Tyno A REOs” and “ Leda” standing by. This 
lieautifnl relic of antiquity was found at Vulci, in — VoL 11. pp, 

•m, 500 . 

Other vases of tlie same class are embelllslied with designs 
from tlic older Greek myths ; — and often with Bacchanalian 
or Pfuiathcnaic subjects. 

Of tlie third and last class of vases prior to the decline of 
the art wc have already described a specimen — the magnifi- 
cent relic discovered at Chiusi by Signor Francois. These 
works arc usually styled '‘Greek/^ and develop all the 
traits of artistic perfectness which characterized the produc- 
tions of that wondrous people — indeed to so large an extent as 
to countenance the idea that they #w'ere actual importations 
from Athens and Corinth, an opinion wliicli has found many 
advocates among the learned. We, howTver, quite agree with 
Mr. Dennis that their vast number and w’idc distribution, 
and certain marks recognizable by tliosc who have studied 
ancient cereinography most maturely, by which they arc cu- 
abletl to pronounce, almost without risk of error, the very 
tomb from which such or such a vase was oxhumed, arc most 
correct indications of their being home-made. Still, both in 
subject and treatment, there is so much of the Attic charac- 
ter about I hem as to render it more than probable that the 
study of imported chef- d -oeuvres was the means of improve- 
ment so marked and decided ; the more especially as wc 
know that the Athenian commerce in vases was very consi- 
derable. In the Etrusco-Greek vases, we have no Panathe- 
naic, and but few Bacchanalian scenes ; the standard sub- 
jects are mythological myths, or illustrations of the detail of 
Athenian life ; and so far, it is to be regretted that their value, 
as a key to the archieelogy of their mother-land is hut in- 
sigiiiiicant. But in an lesthctical point of view, they are 
beyond all price. They arc the originals^' writes our au- 
thor, “ in sty^e at least, I say not in conception, of Flax- 
man^s glorious outlines, and well would it be for the student 
of art to follow that master’s example, and imbue his mind 
deeply with their various excellencies. The dignity of the 
conception and force of expression, not unfrcquently rising 
into the sublime, the purity and chasteness of taste, the 
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truth and simplicity of the design, the delicacy of the exe- 
cution, well entitle the best vases of. this style to the appel- 
lation of ‘ Pereect.^ 

Wc have already far exceeded our usual limits, and yet 
have barely exposed the surface of the fruitful theme which 
lias engaged our pen. For the detail of the vast subterra- 
nean tombs, and the analogous construction of their temples 
and their doniieiles ; for their theatres and scenic arrangc- 
Tuents, their marriage and funeral rites, their athletic exer- 
cises, and luxurious banquets; for the varieties of their 
masonry, and the imissiveness of their friezes, and the quaint 
and archaic nationality of their cijjjn (it may be, altars), and 
the fable and demonology on their cinerary urns ; for 
the multitude of their gems, carved into scarabiei, and 
sculptured with heroic subjects, in intaglio; for the grotesque 
elegance of their candelabras ; the rich and graceful outline 
of their vases, and the suggestiveness of their inscriptions, 
wc must refer to Mr. Dennis's iiistruetivo and pleasant vo- 
lumes. 

Por ourselves, wc will make but oneremark— wliieli is, how 
mysterious arc the counsels of an over-ruling Providence, how 
uusearchalde His judgments and His ways past hnding out ! 
We have taken a discursive, though very superficial glance at a 
most extraordinary and gifted ancient pco[)lo. We have !?ccu 
their magiuites with superior powers for command — capabi- 
lities, perhaps iiiicHpialled, for wielding tlic liereo democra- 
cy. Their plebeians, on the other hand, we have seen 
honding their necks under a yoke which neither wc nor our 
fathers could bear, without any relaxation of their marvellous 
energies or subversion of the superior correctness of their 
taste. Wc have followed them threyigh the mazes of an 
accumulative superstition, exacted by the arbitrariness of a 
despotic rule, without its engendering any decrepitude of 
spirit, without their incurring vile impositions, or their 
yielding vile acqnicsccnces, AVe have asserted their advance 
in ritual, in history, in poetry, in agriculture, in medicine, in the 
circle of tlie exact sciences. W c have claimed for them a merit 
as instructors and disciplinarians, admitted even by their most 
jcalous*foes. Had our view been historical rather than archae- 
ological, we might have displayed how, in enterprize, they 
were the rivals of ^Phoenicia, scattering their achievements 
over the Tyrrhenian Islands, far as Spain ; and aspiring to 
the colonization of Madeira or the Canaries. We might 
have told of the fourteen sieges of Veii, overcome at length 
, only by the last refinements of military stratagem ; of the 
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eight captures of Fidcnie, by mine, by storiU; by overpower- 
ing armaments; and, her hopes of recusancy to the yoke 
abandoned, of the flames whereby she avenged herself of 
licr enemies ; we might have expatiated on the several hostile 
gatherings of the Volsinians, which resisted the prowess of 
llomo for nearly five hundred years ; on the retaliations of 
Tavquinii, and the igiiorninious sacrifice of above three hun- 
dred of her enemies. AVc might have regarded Etruria 
as the mistress of Home in the art of war — lighting in pha- 
lanx ; with blazoned sliields and weapons of proof. But 
one tiling was wanting to advance her far above every otlier 
nation of her age — tlic humanizing bond of a pure religion. 

Tlie ackuowletlgmcut of the one living and true God, of 
the brotherhood of all mankind—of individual responsibility 
for gifts and graces — of a judgement to come for the deeds 
done ill the body — would have cemented their society iu bar- 
^rionious gradations, and have commanded an eminence for 
genius and for worth which had been the very nurture of 
the l)ody politic, and the pabulum bf the finest and the holi- 
C%t emulations. 

Imagine tliem maintaining their ancient virtues only some 
few hundred years after the period of their dependence on 
the Homan dynasty — and some Paul among them, kindled 
by anspark from the altar to touch the sensibilities of the 
scions of their old renown, • AVbat could have prevailed 
against their constitutional subjection *to ecclesiastical 
order ; or what have prevented the incorporation of their 
commonwealth in the straightest reciprocities of the Church 
Catholic? 

How it was with her under the empire — how she was sys- 
tematically degraded ami maligned and put to despite, this is 
not the place to tell. Let each search for himself. AVc have 
already given 01U3 hint of our own opinion about the dege- 
neracy of her Gospel era; and wc venture to say that an ex- 
amination of the full detail will demonstrate that to constitute 
a really great people iq every social, moral, and political rela- 
tion Jiseds not merely high parts and perseverances, but the 
especial and condescending favour of God, 
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TliK TANDITS AND THEIR MANNER OK TEACHING -NO. 2 . 

(Continual from p. 362 of \'ol. II.) 

Wk: left tlio pandit and Iiis pupil iu the middle of the La- 
(fm Kuuini(fl(. Let us now suppose that they have finished 
it. Jftlie ])npil 1)0 an intelligent youth, his instructor will 
probably advise him to dispense with the perusal of the 
iiiterinediatc grammatical Avork — the Madhya Kainaudi^ — 
and to enter at once n[)oii iht) unabridged and suHiciently 
voluminous Siddhdnta rtbe “Aloonsbiue on ]:]st;ib- 

lislual (Irammatical Doctrine — the title ol Kaamndt , — moon- 
light — a[)parently im])lying that the work does not aHect to 
shine by its ow n light, as an original authority, hut only by the 
r('flected heaims of the prime luminary Pdtjini, • 

'riu; pupil — a young hrifhiuan of course — w ill probably at 
1his time, if not before, have made u]) his mind Ayhethev he 
is to range at large through the fields of Sanskrit lore ; or to 
confine h.irnself to (certain patlis, or even to one alone. A\'c 
shall sup[)0se that his studious ambition (at starting) will 
pcuMiiit liim to eontemplatti, contentedly, nothing short of 
the whole range ; an<I w e shall accompany him as far as w e 
(Muiveniently can : —not bargaining, by any means, to follow 
iiim everywhere through thick and thin — 

“ Tlu’ougU hog, tliroiigii husli, through brake, through brier,” 

but purposing to ride quietly round hy the gate when w e 
find him hent on taking a ‘‘rasper’'^ — and so rejoin liim if 
])racti{*al)le on smoother ground. 

Of all ihiiidits wdio confine their attention to a single branch 
of study, the most uninteresting, to our mind, is an Astro- 
loger. Your mere astrologer makes a very perfunctory peru- 
sal of the grammar, if he looks into il^at all before In.' de- 
votes himself for life, and fora livelihood, to his own particular 
line of business. Dealing among the stars, he grows proiul ; 
and dealing among horoscopes and the old wo^ien Avho apply 
for them, be acquires a swaggering air of charlatanerie aiul 
bold forward ness, ^’cry dillcrcnt from the digiiiliedly unpre- 
tending mamicr of the really learned. We speak of the mere 
astrologer — for there are pandits, versed in varied lore, Avith 
Avhom the mere astrologer can stand no comparison even iu 
his own department. The mere astrologer we like not — even 
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as the poet liked not Dr. Kell'"— though not perhaps quite 
so unreasonably. 

Our desultory student is not, of course, disposed to un- 
dergo his eight or ten years orgrummiitieal discipline — work- 
ing his way through the long and thorny vista of treatises 
up to the Great Commentary,”— without a glimpse of some- 
thing more cheerful. With a view to uuderstaiKling the po- 
ets, ho will probably commit to incmory large portions, if 
not the whole, of IVinini's (hitalogue of verhed iloots {the 
Dhafti-piU/ift) with their signilicatioiis, and of the Aurrra-ko- 
sha — the Immortal Treasury” of synonymes; vcisificd by 
Atnara^sinfjha in order to faeilitate reeol lection. With or 
without these appliances he may commence upon tlic Ruf/hu- 
vnuff'a KiUlddsa — skipping, as nnlueky,” tin*, (irst Canto, 

at the reeoinmeudation of his teae.lKU’, h'st the ilcscription 
of king distress, from the want of a sou, should too 

^painfully alleot his juvenile sensibilities. In the second Can- 
to he will read bow well that pious king played tlu^ [>art of 
lackey to a cow — a subject so edifvung that: wo siispc'cl it fur- 
nishes a more inliuential motive than tliat allegcMl by tlic 
pandit for advising the pupil to skip Canto first, and to eom- 
nieuco where he may learn ''to whom honour is duo,” and 
how to render it — a lesson which, if lie be a youtli of virtii- 
tendencies, slioidd make him burn with ambition to go 
and do likewise. 

No inconsiderable portion of the poetical and ’dramatic li- 
teral nro of the Sanskrit has been retidered accessible to the 
occidental reader by the Latin versions of the (lermaiis, the 
nu'lrical English versions of Mr. Milman, and the fine ri- 
faeimonti of Professor 11. II. Wilson in his “ Speeimeus 
of the Theatre of the Hindus."" The native student has 
no translations to refer to ; nor is lie set down, like an Eng- 
lish school boy, to construe a passage with the aid of a dic- 
tionary — tlie native dictionaries being construct’d, not with 
a view to consultation in this Avay, but woth a view to being 
conveniently got by heart. In the case of any book that may 
be in hand, passagii arter passage is explained to the pu|)il 
by bis teacher; and, in the interval between the lectures ho 
cons ov(ir, agai,u and again, the portion that formed the sub- 
ject of the previous lecture. In the case of various books ho 
has the aid of convenient commentaries, written in a very 
Simple style of Sanskrit corresponding to w-hat at school w’C 
used ti) call dog-Latiu.” The texts of several poems, with 
commentaries of this kind, have been printcil in Calcutta. 
These are much valued by Native students. We annex, as a 
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sample of tlic simple style of commenting employed in those 
books, a verse from the Ruyhu vans' a with its comment. 

V. (Uh, Canto II. 

“ Stoppiiifij ^vlieiicvcr slie st(»])pe<l — rising to follow when she wont on — 
consistent in seating himself when she sat down- ' ex])erioncing a ilosirc for 
water wlien slu! drank water — like her shadow did this lord of the earth 
attend hi r.” 

Conwwntanj. 

“ ‘ Sloppintf &c. — * lord of lhf> earth' — i. o. king : — ‘ her' — i. e. the cow : 
- * alteud' — as a shadow attends a body. Again — acconlingly as the cow 
stopped -stopping : — again — accordingly as she went on — rising to fol- 
low; — again — accordingly as the cow sat down — consistent in taking his 
seat: again — aceordingiy as she became* a taker of water— becoming 
ilesirons of water.” 


Oh the earlier verses tlic comment is still more full and ex- 
])lieit. As regards the wants of many readers, muehofsuch* 
a commentary nmst l)c superfluous: — l)ut it is convoriicut to 
he able to refer to it for the recorded oj)iuiou of tlic republic 
of pandits as to the intended meaning of passages where the 
language chances to lie amhigiious. 

Among tlic poems generally read there is a curious one, by 
tliC actions of Rdma, the (hNsign of which is to exer- 
cise lli{j]>iipil in tin; rules of the gramnnir. With tliis \^ow 
no ))art of the verb is employed throughout llie first (\anto 
cxe('])t the Jlrd preterite : — none in Canto second except the 
2nd preterite — and so on. Tlie work is accoinjianied by two 
commentaries, tlie one explaiiiing tlic sense, and tlie other 
furnisliing a synopsis of the grammatical rules emj)loye(l in 
the. formation of the words. It is noticeable that the tense 
to the exhibition of which the first* Canto is devoted — the 

praeteintum augmentatum multifurmc” of Bopp — is, though 
far from the most useful, much the most trouhlcsoine of the 
tenses. Professor Monnicr Williams remarks on it (at p. 81 of 
his (Irammar) as follows : — 

% 

“ Fortunately for the study of Sanskrit the third preterite vtuy rarely 
occurs iu tli(5 earlier and better specimens of Ilimlu composition ; and 
the student who contents himself Avitli the Uainayana, \Iah:ihharata« lli- 
topailesha, and Laws of Mann, and avoids the granitnatical Poem of llhat- 
ti. and the extravagant wrings of more modern authors, will lose nothing 
by ail almost total ignorance of this tense, or, at least, may satisfy himself 
with a very cursory survey of its character and functions.” 

The placing of something so injpressively alarming in the 
very portal, is as characteristic of t^c moi’f' recent pandits as 
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the prcliitiiiiary hol-polvcr process is of the rreemasous — 
with wlioni, after tlic lirst dread ceremony of initiation, it is 
all plane -sailing and wliiskcy-punch. The same arrange- 
ment in each case, would seem to have been contem- 
plated, as that ^Yllich Nature, in the cocoa nut, oilers 
to the monkey — who, when he has managed to gnaw through 
the shell, finds for his pi’actised teeth, the kernel no very hard 
matter, and the milk mere child’s play. 

After having read some of the poets, the student may feel 
som(5 curiosity to know the principles on which the critics 
liold ono set of verses to be a poem, and another s(;t of 
verses to ])e no ])oem : — but the ])r()fessor of criticism 
{Stfhihja) will prol)al)ly require tliat he shall come to this 
enquiry provided with some knowledge of the phraseology 
at l(\ast of the philosophical syste.ms. lie goes, therefoic^, 
through the Tarka-Sanf/ra/ta, the text and a version of 
rvhieh wore given SQ]ne months ago in this Magazine ; and 
then, lindiug tliat there is iimeh wbieli tlui meagreucss of that 
compendium leaves without satisfactory explanation, he reads 
the momoriaU verses of the IMuUha pdnehhrda — (tlu^ discri- 
mination of language’’ as eniph)yed by the in con- 

tradistinction to the followers of the Mtnnhisd^ witli the 
esteemed and ])()pular commcnlary the SidflMitta-Mnkldcali 
(the' PearUstrii^g of established traths'"). With vsomc notice 
of this standard work we shall eonelndc for the present. 

The memorial verses, and the eommentary, are the work of 
the same author, Vh' wanntha Paiichihiana /ihai/a who optms 
the commentary with the following invocation and auiiounee- 
ment : — 

** May tl>at S ira bo auspioious, who, skilbMl in tlio sporlivo jlanoo, Ii.as 
ma«le ii orcst-giari of tho Moon and a bracclot of the Sovereign of tlic 
Snakes ! 

Prompted by regard for my Uajtray let me, as a relaxation, illus- 

trate, by the aid of the very snceiiiet oxjnessions of the nneients, my own 
work —the String of iiieniorial versos/* 

In the jyinaknrt^ a commentary on our commentary, tlic 
propriety of each separate term in this heuodietory invoca- 
tion is voliuniaonsly (if not luminously) demonstrated. The 
writer there explains how the Moon, though no crest-gem, 
may yet without impropriety be spoken of as sncli — and the 
same of the snako-brae<det ; — how the author whom he com- 
ments spoke of ids work as a'* relaxation” in order to soothe 
the apprehensions of the alarmed but yet possibly sccurable 
reader ; — and how the mention of the succinct” expressions 
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of the ancients was designed to insinuate that the antlioi*, 
without couiproinising his character for modesty, might at- 
tempt to illustrate what tlie “ sueciiictness’^ of his predeces- 
sors liad left — to sight less keen than that of those prcdecu'S- 
sors — somewhat obscure. On the double meaning of tlie 
verses that follow, the Dimkari expatiates satisfactorily hut, 
our readcu* might tliiidv, tediously. We return to the Mtfk- 
tftvalt, where the author makes not a few rellexions on the 
h(‘nedietory invocation with which he commences liis own 
memorial verses, 'fhe benediction is as follows : — 

“ to Krishna — to him — lovely as a frt'sh clmul — the stealer of 

tlie raijiieiit of the young milk-maids the seed of tlie world-tree 

AVe should like to transcribe, as a curious spi^eimeu of 
Hindu rcasouiiig, the author^s reflexions on tlie importaneo 
of commeiudng with a llcncdiction {maitf/ala ;) hut we are eou- 
sivli'rate enough to forlxiar. • 

On the expression the seed of the world-tivc,’’ he re- 
marks as follows : — 

» 

The world is here sjiok.m of as a tree — wind. sj)vin.rs from the earth, 
liy speaking of tlie .seer/ of that tree, a proof of the existence of tin: 
J>elt\ is exhibited. That, is to say • — .sneh prodiu^tions as a water-jiir are 
]»ro. bleed by a maker, and so ais.) an: sueli prodnetions as the lierhs ^if the 
liehl : and, to make these is not possible for sncdi as w<* are ; -himee the 
existenee of the Deity, as the Maker of tliese, is establislied." 

After eomhatiiig objeetions to this argument, ho citc.s the 
l\'f/a to th(^ following effect : — ■ 

Tliere is One (hid - d he Maker of Heaven and Ikirlh --the (.'i-ealor of 
all - the Preserver of all.” 

• 

He then propounds the Categories, — intimating that the 
Avhole are primarily divisible into those of Mxisiimee and 
Non-existence. The latter will furni.sh ahundaut matter lor 
consideration in tlie present paper. Like the foil of tlu^ 
uiaitre iVannca, it is far from licing small an affair as it 
may, at first sight, appear in tlie eyes of th(^ inexiierieneeil. 
One might as well engage to fence with the maitro d’annes 
without knowing the difference between (piArte and tierce, 
as venture to cliop logic wntli a pandit without some coiivau*- 
saney witli the unffTipulation of Noii-cxistciice. 

Non-cxistcncc is the darling of the Indian logician. 


Conf. the Tree Igdrasil — Carlyle’s “ Heroes ami Hero-worship” p- 'H- 
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Like Tzaak AValton, impaling a frog upon hishook^ “ he haii- 
(ll( 3 s it as though he loved it/^ Like an cj)icure with a bccea- 
fieo, — instead of gulping it at a mouthful — he makes four 
i)ites of his cherry, lie first divides it into two — Mutual and 
Ifnivcrsal. The Universal he cuts into three — Antecedent^ 
Emergent, and Absolute. The last of the three is the Benja- 
min of the family — nor is liis coat less curiously variegated 
than that of any of his brethren. lie makes his appearance at 
every turn; — and, even when he cannot altogether eject the 
others, it is ruled iliat he shall go sliares — as we shall sec wlien 
Avocome to the vexata questio of the baking of a water-jar in a 
brick-kiln. 

I5ut it may be necessary to satisfy the reader that there is 
such a thing as Absolute Non-existence ; and we shall take 
it for granted that he holds “ Seeing is Ih'lieving.'* Place 
a jar, then, on the ground, — and you see* that there is a jar 
en the ground. Seeing ‘Hhat there is ajar on the ground,^’ 
is, in the language of our philosopli}^ seeing tlie existence! 
of a jar on the ground/^ Now, let the jar be removed — and 
what do you see tlien ? Why, you see, or ought to see, tliat 
there is not ajar on the ground — or — by substitution, as an 
algebraist would express himself — you see the Non-cxisteiice 
of the jar on the ground. 

Bfit now comes the question — where was tlic Non-existence 
Avhilst the jar was there? Oil this point there exists — or ex- 
isted — a dilferencc of opinion. The generally received opinion 
now is, that of our author — viz : that the Non-existence Avas 
tlicrc all the time. The argument in support of tliis view 
runs thus. The Absolute Non-existence of the jar is tjjie 
non-existence, and not a number of non-cxistciiccs. In 
Avhatcver spot of groiindithis may be, then, it cannot be des- 
troyed even by the placing of the jar itself upon the spot — W, 
if it Averc thus destroyed, it could be found no Avlicrc else — 
or, in other Avords, avc should find the jar itself everywlicrc. 
That ajar should thus usurp the universe, being Avliat neitlier 
gods, men, nor columns, could submit to, tlic liypotliesis 
Avliich W'ould lead to such a state of things must needs he given 
up. The Noii-cxistcncc, therefore, is not destroyed, but only 
hiddm ; — and this vicAV of the matter may be summed up in 


«* AVC debating the point with an opposing pandit, we should 

take the ]weeaution to specify the requisite conditions — viz ; Unit the sun, 
or some snffieient substitute, is shining ; — that your spectacles lire ])ro- 
pcrly Aviped ;~-th.at your eye-sight is not particularly worse than usual ; 
— and that you, bona fide, look at the jar. 
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tlie proposition that the A])solute* nou-existcnce of every 
thiu}( is at all times present evciry where, and is only, for the 
tinu^, tluire hidden Avluirc the tiling itself happens to be. 
In proof of this, you have only to remove the jar, and you 
will lind tlie Non-existence exactly as yon left it. More- 
over — onr author contends — if you suppose another kind of 
nou-existcnce, which is to be dcstroj^al every time that the 
thing is brought, and re-])roduccd every time that the thing 
is removed, your hypolliesis is an un-philosophieally enrn- 
hrous one — which can stand no comparison with the one hero 
pioponnded. 

In the ease of the baking of a water-jar in a hriek kiln, 
an attenijU, as we inlimatiid before, was made to secure the 
entile right of oecnpane.y, as a Nbn-exlstenee, for the Ante- 
cedent with the Emergent as liis successor, to the exclusion 
of the Absolute. 1’bc attempt is generally admitted to have 
been a failiin'. Th() case stood thus. Before tin? cartho4 
jar is hidvcd in tin; biln, it is a black jar; hut, by the pro- 
cess of baking, it becomes a red jar. Now, a black jar is 
not red; — neither is a red jar black, llein^c — argiual the 
claiinaaLs —the case involves the Antecedent non-existence 
of the redness whilst it lias not come into being, and the 
EiiKU’gcMit non-existence of the blackness when it has ceased 
to be;--and, tlie state of the case being thus t»oni- 
pleti‘ly aoeoiinted for, Al)solute iioii-oxistcmce has no 
business Inu’C. To this it was replied, that, there was 
no intimlion to eject the other parties, that there was 
room (uiongli for all three, and that llic respondent was 
entitled to he admitted as a joint occupant, seeing lliat 
all tliroe ought to meet and shake hands fraternally at the 
turning point, the instant of change, ^w hen there is the Emcr- 
gmit nonexistence (or Destruction) of the blackness, the 
Antecedent non-iwistence of the redness, and the Absolute 
nou-exist(*ncc of both — both colours being, at that instant , like 
a pair of New tonian ‘‘ prime and ultimate ratios, just equal- 
ly predieahle, and the simultaneous? predication of both 
being absurd. 

* Universal non-cxisttMiee, it is to be observed, is, ii! its first subdivi- 
sion, of two kinds — limited in some direction, and limited in no direc- 
tion. The latter is author’s Absolute or Unlimited Non-existence 
(alynntdbhdim). The other may be limited by a detiiiite beginning or by 
a (lertnita ending. Thus the Antecedent non-cxisteiiee of a jar, liaving 
had no beginning, ends when the jar is made. Its Emergent non-exis- 
tence (as a jar) commences .its endless conrse from the moment when the 
jar is shivered into potsherds. 
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()ii(‘ of jlio iiicpst points in regard to absolute iioii-exis^ 
teiice, is that involv('d in the (picstion wliothor tlic A))S()]ut(’ 
iKMi-existencM) of Absolute non-existence is a Noii-existenct' 
or an lOxislencN'. Tlioso wlio favour tlie latter view adopt 
tin? arginnc?nt tlnit two negatives make an allirmativc'. The 
opponents of this viciw' contend that — as IIjc non-e\isteiiee of 
.7’, no matter wliat .e may be, is the non-existence tlicrcof — 
the non-existcijcc of non-existeiice can be notldng else than 
a Non-existence. AVlierc there is snob a “ very i)rctty (piar- 
rel as it stands/’ it wonld be a pity to spoil sport by iiilm’fer- 
ing with the setllemeut of it. 

A pjimiit, desirous to make aecpiaiiitance, called upon ns 
one day — 'eager to display bis dial(?ctical snbtl(?ty, and (like 
tin; Irisliman of easy eojiscleueo who, to the remoiistranee — 
“ good gracious — yon’re not going to take such an oatli as 
that y’’ — replied — I’d like to see the oatJi I wouldn’t take”) 
^•preiiared to take objection to any proposition bowe\er 
munip(?aebabl('. Finding him no grauter of propositions, w(' 
niviM’lod, as a last resonree, to Aristotle’s fiimlamenial posi- 
tion — that it is inipossihh? for tin? same? thing at on(?e to be 
and not to be. Oar visiter was disposed as little to grant 
lliis as anything (?lse, — and he had made some? wav towards 
(lemoustratiiig the perfect compatibility of ‘Mieing ” and 
“ no«.'i-b(‘ing ” under certain eireumstanees, when fori unat{‘Jy 
anot her jiamlit came in — and to him we I’Osigned the eon- 
duet of the argument. Quotations from all the most pro- 
found authorities oil the subject of Non-e\istenec were soun 
tlyiiig about our ears— each disjmtaiit screaming at tlie high- 
est ])iteU of his voice — and, some other pandits luiviiig come 
in and seated themselves as spectators and judges, tlu? eonte,st 
raged so “fast and furipus” that our little boy slunk out of 
the room in a state of alarm in which we oui’self liegaii ’-atln'r 
to participate. At length the arguments on the side of Aristo- 
tle were found to he in accordance with the dicLa of the autho- 
rities— whereupon the stranger gracefully gave in, and was 
complimented on the vjgour with which he bad fouglit a 
losing l?attle. 

It is but fair to observe that the pandits, except when re- 
gularly contending for victory, appear to be (piitc as capable 
of appreciating tlie wliirnsicai side of such scliolastic discpiisiti- 
ons as any European is. They set store by them as furnishing 
occasion for admirable discipline in the rigidly corr(?e.t employ 
ment of language. It is a mode of mental gymnastics — an in- 
tellectual bout at fence. One — that is to say one decidedly 
practical and venerable — one who makes money and invests 
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it judiciously — may question whether exercise in this kind of 
fiuicing is of any use. If fcuciii", hodily or mental, be of 
any use at all, the latter will not (by any one that we care 
to exchange words with,) be hold the less useful ol the two. 
The usefulness of the former, and of gymnastics in gcnortil, 
does not recjuire to be deiuoustrated at this tiriic of day. 

For the present \vc quit our fricntl the student — hoping to 
meet him next in the field of criticism.^^ 

CTo he continued J 


(j u K E K An T II o l O fJ V, 

K LF.G Y . — Simouidfjs. 


Of those who fell at Thermos* gate * 
(Jlorious the fortune, beautiful (lie fate ; 

A shrine their tomb, romembranec for libation, 
Tlieir paueg3 rie, lament atimi. 

\ov uioiild, nor Time, the all-snbilner 
Sinill e’er sneh lieroes’ shroud ohsenre. 

The temple of her servants gone 
l’\)r llcilas good renown hath won. 

This Sparta’s King doth testify, 

Leonidas, who left in story 
The ornament of virtue high, t 
And cvci’-tlowing glory. 

K. 11. 


vei.. 111. 
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VI. 

KOSSUTH. 

Of fill tlio Generals in those various revolutions wliicli have 
convulsed Murope during recent ycarS;, Kossuth the Hunga- 
rian is unquestionably the most proniincut. He has fulfilled 
his part now, in the great drama of the times ; yet was tlicre 
no other man whose art was able, for so long a i)eriod, to incite 
a niigldy nation in pursuit of his purposes, and to collect so 
powerful a force, that the destinies of the western nations ap- 
j)ear only just released from the peril which lie threatened. 
A sketch of this man’s career, (for which we are indebted to 
a correspondent in Austria) can hardly be without interest 
for our readers. 

Kossutli was originally of Slavonian extraction j but was 
born ill the Canton [(JomHaf[ of Zeiujilin, to which his fa- 
ther, or his grand-father, migrated from Slavonia. His youtli 
presents no v,ery remarkable features. lie served as Chiireh- 
wardeu [J/O’a/] and High Shcritf [llerrschafti^liskul] of his 
Canton ; as many of the lower nobility have done in llun- 
gary. His political notoriety w'as advanced during the Ses- 
siiWis of tlie States-Gcneral from 1832 to 1830 ; of the mo- 
tions of which he circulated lithographed jpuruals. When 
denied the liberty of tlic press, ho employed ii number of 
youiig men to transcribe the transactions, llis reports were 
inllaminatory in the highest degree; but whether he then 
entetraiued the idea of rebellion it is impossible to say. Af- 
ter the Statcs-General, the Government put him under ar- 
rest, and introduced a, process of high treason against him. 
But during the States-Gcneral of May, 1810, the Emperor 
promulgated a general amnesty ; and Kossuth wms again free. 
On January 1st, 1811, a Magyar newspaper appeared in Bestli, 
— the Pcsti llirlap.” Its proprietors had proposed Kos- 
suth as their Editor; and, the Prefect of Police agreeing, 
permission to publish was granted liim from Vienna. The 
very first number commenced an agitation; — its language 
w’us inflaminatorv, it canvassed every existing institution se- 
verely, it laboiirc(l only to establish tlic broadest democracy. 
Its doctrines were greedily devoured ; for the thirst of oppo- 
sition was then rife in Hungary. It is true that the leading 
articles w^erc very superficial ; for Kossuth is not a man of 
substantial scholarship : — but they were violent, impassioned, 
and addressed to the masses. Prudent men, who had been 
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advocates of tlic more moderate form, of revolation, Avere t(T- 
rilied aud withdrew ; as Deak for instance^ who from that jic- 
riod ceased to be a leader of the opposition ; and Count Ste- 
phen Szechenyi, wlio expressed himself openly against Kos- 
suth. lint it was too late, llis newspaper already menaced 
|>]iysical force. In a printed address to the States- Gcucral, 
Kossutli thus expressed himself on a reform which he advocat- 
ed : — With y(ni, if you ])lcasc ; if not, then without you — 
against you.’* Thenceforward dates his thirst of separation, 
lie directed his eilbrls to establish a mighty -Hungarian dy- 
nasty, independent of Austria. To this end all the inhabi- 
tants of Hungary wlio were not Magyars were declared to 
1 ) 1 ^ so. Ilut this act roused all their national ])rcjndices. 
^riic strife of tongues l)egan. To make every advance of the 
(.it)verMmeiit impossible, Kossuth ])i-oim)tcd anareby in the 
(.■anion of Pestb, where lie was a member of assembly; and 
bis adh(U’cnts followed the same plan in every other Cmiton. • 
Ivossutlfs gi’cat powers of^mpular chxjuenee expedited him 
niueb ; for little as lie was able to compete felicitously with a 
few pacific men in argumentative discussion, he was just as 
eertaiii of success when he addressed the masses. Speaking 
solely to the iiiiagiiiatiou and the passions, and being, beyond 
dispute, a great popular orator, he delighted in a numerous 
audience. All excesses in the Cantons, all encroachments 
of their leading members, were excused on the ground that 
sclf-cnactod constitutions were the Palladium of nungarian 
liberties, and that even such misdemeanors arc more endu- 
rable than thraldom. Every thing was taken advantage of 
to foster agitation : — the mixed marriages, the enrolment of 
more administrators of the (>aTi tons, the erection of an increas- 
ed number of government bourses, Skj. A special treasury 
was appropriated to the opposition; the very females took 
part ill the insurrection, and upset all they could. The op- 
position was regularly disciplined, and Kossuth was its Head. 

The Government regarded these agitations as supinely as 
it well might. The first visible signs otia separatist tendency 
occurred in 1830, at the ceremony of the coronation. The 
Statcs-pcncral voted 48,000 recruits ; the Hungarian repre- 
sentatives required that their troops should be*ofticered only 
by Hungarians. The proposition w\aslost; but its tendency 
was apparent. ThelTthe Government deprived itself of one 
of its strongest pillars. The Catholic priesthood, which holds 
the very first social position in Hungary, withdrew from po- 
litical interference ; because it was declared that that clergy- 
man performs his functions best, who is most free from p<i- 
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litical distractions. The Opposition virtually limited the 
number of clerical votes in the States-General ; and no one 
of the Chancellors had the courage to plead for the Church. 
In short, all the Chancellors were at difference ; fluctuating 
between hfxrshncss and temporizing imbecility and threaten- 
ings. Perhaps in a single Canton one might bestow a little 
money to secure a favourable election. Put apathy again 
succeeded, while the opposition waxed more and more, till it 
grew to a giant stature. 

At this time Kossuth endeavoured to organize his Ihction 3 
but soon it appeared that his great talent was only destruc- 
tive. Of all which he called into being, nothing prospered. 
He formed a protective association ; — for the encouragement 
of Hungarian industry, none should use any but Huugariau 
commodities ; — hut his association fell to the ground. Simi- 
larly, a mercantile assoeiatiou came to nothing. One for 
'the ciicouragemeut of* manufactures existed only in project ; 
for Kossuth’s friends nominated him director, while the rest 
would not agree to pay up their shares, if lie should be 
appointed. Even the paper wliich he establislied, and which 
founded Ids reputation, he himself injured by resigning tbc 
editorship on account of pecuniary disputes with the proprie- 
tors. 

sVill lie rcmaineil tlic idol of tlie Opposition ; which in- 
deed was also the majority. For his address 'was always to 
the jiassious and the imagination ; and the weak points of 
the Hungarian character are a want of calm reflection, an 
exuberance of imagination, and self-esteem immcasureable. 
jMoreover, Kossuth had declared over and over again that 
he held the union of Hungary with Austria, and the domi- 
nion of the House of iVustria in Hungary, to be of sucli ad- 
vantage to the Hungarians, that except it liad been done 
three hundred years ago, it would Ik? now expedient to seat 
the Enipi.vor of Austria on the Hungarian throne. The 
minds of most were pacified; and but few suspected that 
a lust of separation rankled under such professions. 

Then came the year 1817. Prudent members of the Op- 
position desired no jdace for Kossutli in the House of As- 
sembly. But* Count Ludwig Batthyany, who led the nobility 
of the Opposition, tried to involve the Oovernment in as 
many dilemmas as possible ; and at his urgent and repeated 
request. Count (lideon liaday canvassed for Kossuth’s elec- 
tion for tlie Clanton of Pcsth. He succeeded. Kossuth 
attained the lieight of Ids immediate wishes. And now the 
strife for life and death began. 
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But the (loverunicnt saw not things so dark as tJiey 
were ; or else it iiitciitioiially closed its eyes. In its 
calculations on the cHectivc powers in Hungary, it reck- 
oned two and two as jive, while considering the aid they 
might render the (loverunicnt ; hut only as three, if the view 
taken was the ctlicieney of the Opposition. It is well knowji 
that ill the summer of 181*7, some very intlueiitial persons 
w(TC waincd of the precarious state of lluiigary, who took 
the matter to heart, and noticed it to those at the head of 
affairs. But tlio only result was that at the opening of the 
States- (lencralin November, theBrefectof Police called for 
^ Varner, one of the leading speakers on the benches of the no- 
bility, w'ho liappeued to be in Vienna, and drily told him not 
to alarm the (jovernineut, which required no criticism on its 
proceedings, but merely some fact which it might lay hold of. 
Only four months afterwards, the whole fabric was swept 
away. . # 

111 the States- General, l^^ossuth had .acquired the sole giii- 
dama; of the opposition ; Battliyfuiy w'as a mere puppet. Then 
broke the storm of JMarch upon Vienna. Kcvssutli availeil 
himself of the opportunity, to exact extraordinary concessions 
from tlie Emperor. He bargained for an lliingarian JMiiiis- 
Iry of finance, of W.ar, and of Foreign Affairs ; and that in 
the absence of the King, the Pahitin should bo Regent. The 
union of Austria w ith Hungary w\'i.s suspended by aliair. The 
Hungarian ministry, of which Batthyany scorned to hetlie Prc- 
sidiMit, though Kossuth wais the real director and finance- 
master, must have been very wary, and desirous of a union 
of the monarchies, to have avoided a rupture. But the Kos- 
siitli-Batthyaiiy ministry, on the contrary, evinced by every 
act that all its desire wnis for a separation, which it must he 
confessed the existing Austrian ministry promoted by its 
measures, ^fhe Hungarian ministry, or rather Kossuth, (for 
he inspired the whole) refused all aid in the Italian Wjir, 
and even indicated a disposition to withdraw the customary 
-liiingarian auxiliaries. Ami tlic in^ierial Diet sent all 
Hungarian regiments not on service in Italy back to their 
couutiy; one by one 1 No distinct directions w ere given to 
otiicors W'ho repeatedly enquired what part *tlicy Avere to 
l)lay. Thus did Kossuth obtain the nucleus of his army, and 
most of the Huu^riau forts, as Konioni, Peterwrardein, 
Fssek, Lcopohlstadt ; and. with them, a most abundant suji- 
pl}'^ of materials fur Avarfarc. 

But the Kroats had now coinmenced preparations ; they 
would not he dissevered from the monarchy. Nevertheless 
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the Assembly was convened in Hungary, voted 200,000 re- 
cruits, as the country was in danger,” and authorized the 
Minister of Finance to contract loans and issue paper-money, 
llotli was done without the royal sanction ; only a fe>v milli- 
ons in paper were approved of by the Palatiu. In the 
assembly, Kossuth was omnipotent ; the radical faction, 
Madarass, Nyari, &c., scarcely numbered fifty. Had Kos- 
suth then desired it, a reconciliation might liave been 
bi’ought about still ; for the assembly would have confirmed 
every one of his propositions, and every overture which tlic 
ministry might make to Austria. Tiie attempt was made. 
The Archduke John Avas to heal the animosities between 
Hungarians and Kroats. Batthyhiiy, the President of the 
Council, and the Ban Jellacliicli were in A^ieuria for this 
very purpose ; but the former could not be prevailed on to 
make the smallest concession. War was then resolved on. 
•*The Ban marshalled his force near Pesth, the Palatiu was 
out of the country, but the Emperpr appointed Count Laiii- 
berg as bis Commissary. But four-and-twenty hours before 
Lamberg’s amval, tlic nomination of Battliyany as Prime 
Minister, in ])lacc of Prince Esterhazy, who had just resigned, 
w'as announced to Eranz Pulsky by the Hungarian TJndcr-Sc- 
cretary for .Foreign Aflairs. Batthyaiiy held a conference ; in 
whfch it was agreed to recognize the Commissary. He then 
advanced to the Hungarian camp, and completed a truce 
with the Ban. But meanwhile .Kossuth had arrived from 
Ketskeinet, where he had raised a general levy, and also 
held a conference in which it >vas settled that tliey should 
not recognize the Commissary, The mob was excited, and 
Lamberg murdered. The Emperor dissolved the assembly ; 
it heeded not his message, but continued sitting, licbelliou 
then commenced. 

Kossuth was amazingly active. lie was, throngli Pulsky, 
a partizan in the excitement at Vienna ; as the correspon- 
deiicc of the latter testifies. Abroad, Pazmandy and another 
whose name we forget stirred up Frankfort ; Count Eadis- 
laiis Telcky pressed to Paris ; Pulsky to London ; Spleny to 
Piedmont, and thence to Constantinople, to collect auxilia- 
ries against Austria. AVitli Czartorysky, who was in Paris, 
the Deputies made an alliance, and settled the future desti- 
nies of-Austria. In Hungary, it was proclaimed every where 
that they fought for the rights of Ferdinand V, who had 
been forced to abdicate. The army was organized ; the forts 
furnislied ammunition, tlic bank-note presses the means; 
and yet tlic chicanery won adherents. The peasantry was 
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jidnionislicd that the Emperor would, re-enact Agrarian laws. 
To tlic more educated, fluttering prospects were held out, of 
liclp from France, and from England. The relief of Vienna 
was attempted ; but the preparations were not complete, ere 
Prince Windiseligriitz advanced against Hungary. In vain 
Iiad Kossuth attempted to retard him by proposals of truce. 
We are not in a position to assign the causes Avliich hindered 
llio imperial (jencral from attacking Dcbrecziii; consider- 
ing his various merits, we must presume them to have been 
insuperable. ]5ut had llio imperial army advanced at that 
time from Pestli, the lliingariau instirrcction had been 
(|iicllcd ; for all discipline was gone, the troops wei’c dis- 
hearteiicd ; and Kossuth would .not have had months to 
prej[)are a defence at Dcbrccziii. As vultures on carcases, 
so swarincil the Polos to Hungary. The abettors of anarchy 
from Germany and Italy hurried towards Kossutli. llie 
j)arti/,ans of revolution mid of order tried their strength in* 
Hungary. • 

The arrival of the Poles was the signal for unanimity in 
the supreme council of the Magyars. Gbrgey, tlio chief 
leader of the Magyars, was against them. Then Kossuth 
ventured a step which rendered accommodation and retreat 
impossible. On the 1 Ith of April, the imperial House of 
Austria was declared to have forfeited the Ifungariau tJiroiie, 
and Kossutli was advanced to the Dictatorship. 

Hordes of Magyars crossed the Theiss. The imperial 
trof)ps retreated across the Raab and the AVaag. Kossuth 
entered Pestli in triumph. But Gdrgcy predicted that the 
party now cxliilaratcd' by victory would yet be discomfited 
after the 14th of April. The army saw in him the very ideal 
of perfection. Kossuth regarded liiui with jealousy, and 
transferred the Ministry of War to him, only to remove him 
from the army. Gdrgcy, liowever, w'ould not retire from 
active service, but acted on his own judgment, and not by 
the commands of Kossutli, who inclined to the Poles, espe- 
cially to Dembinsky and Bern. When^the latter, in Sieben- 
biirgen, published enactments for the civil management, 
without consultation whatever, which, as Kossuth wrote 
to Bern, even he, the dictator, would not have? promulgated 
on Ids individual responsibility ; he merely begged him to 
repeal them at the Earliest opportunity and with the best 
grace he could. Dembinsky resigned his office ; but allow- 
ed himself to be recalled. In Banat, the Magyar General 
contested for the supreme command. The spirit of discord 
was rife among the leaders. Innuendos injurious to Kos- 
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«utli were published in the journals of the 14th of March, 
ihc 1 I'tli of April, and some others. Tlicy attacked his 
j,n)veniiiK‘nt, and ailvocated communist principles. !Mada- 
liiss, his enemy, traversed Stuhlwcissenburg and its neigh- 
bonrhood, and preached tliat affairs were in a very bad state 
in Hungary ; for tlicrc were still some well-dressed men in 
tlic assembly, and no general division of property. So com- 
munism became rainpant. Things drew towards a military 
dictatorship. Gbrgey, of whom Kossuth was niost jealous, was 
1 ‘jccted from the chief command. lie appealed to the o di- 
cers, and tlicy i‘e])robated his ejectment. 

Cliicanery, and the bank-note presses still did their work. 
’French, Turkish, English auxiliaries 'were promised. The 
Kiissiau intervention was denied — nay — even when the Kus- 
sians were already in Hungary, it was pretended that they 
were merely disguised Austrians. AVhen such subterfuge 
Vas of no more .avail, Kossuth and his partizams escaped to 
tlicTheiss. (Ibrgey, by an irregular retreat, joined tlicm 
there from Koinorn. Tlu'. army claimed him as its leader ; 
hut Kossuth had insidiously conferred the cliief command 
on llcm. The Magyars of Ilaynau-by-Temoswar were de- 
feated by the Russians at Debreezin, and lost all heart. 
Gbrgey called upon tlie dictator to abdicate. Kossuth com- 
plied ; and Giirgey, liaving oht.nincd unlimited control, sur- 
rendered to the Austrian Government, last desperate 
conflict, which would have been fruitless to both parties, 
was tliiis .avoided. The excitement subsided, and Kossuth 
fled to Turkey. 
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VII. 

JOURNIES IN INDIA. 

]Sow-a-flays, wlicu Ladies and gentlemen may comfortably 
go from London to Southampton, in a firsL-class carriage, 
on the South Western Railway, on the inoriiiiig of the 20th 
January ; and be trotting along in their palanquins, on the 
road from Calcutta to Umballah, in less than two months af- 
terwards, it is impossible to help feeling that their variations 
of speed, in these two modes of transit, may, perhaps, suggest 
one or two unpleasant thoughts. If, further, they look out 
of their palaiKjuins, and sec underneath them about as good 
a ro;ul, as the v(‘ry most j>articular mail-coach-mau would 
have liver desired to drive over, they may possibly wonder 
how it is they ean^t persuaclc their grunting bearers to go^ 
quicker than 4 miles ah hour. Further, if they came from 
Southampton, as we havd been supposing by the Overland 
rente, and ratth*(l ulontj the desert — for such a phrase is 
(?xj)ressively correct, by reausoii of tho peculiarity of the 
springs uf the vehicles iu use there — at the rate of seven 
miles an hour, (even though about 20 minutes are wasted 
at each fresh change of iriulcs), their pace along the gjiaud 
north-west road of India, will doubtless become monj than 
ever sugg(Jstive of serious cousidcratioii. Decidedly the road 
along the ikiscrt is dry, whi(?li is one advantage for a road : 
nor does it go over hills, or descend into valleys, which is 
anotluT advantage : nor is it an cinhanked road, with small 
precipices on cither side, down which were one to fall, the 
consequences might he serious : yet, Jin spite of all these ad- 
vantages, the road from Cairo to Suez is not first-rate ; but, 
nevertheless, somehow or other, ladies and gentlemen find 
themselves at the end of it, very much sooner than they 

would, at the end of a journey from Calcutta to or any 

place at the same distance therefrom, t^at Suez is from Cairo. 
The fact is, four mules go quicker than eight bearers ; and 
this we apprehend no body can deny, who has ever had the 
opportunity of comparing the two modes »f locomotion. 
When, therefore, on one occasion, wc heard a lady compar- 
ing the bearers of" her palkee, to obstinate mulcs,^^ we 
could not help very devoutly wishing, that, when next ^ve 
had to make a journey, we might be lucky enough to find 
some specimens of that particulivp quadruped for the convey- 
ance of our own palanquins. 

One might, on first leaving Csdcutta, suppose that Iicrscs 
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nml imilt.vs iin; rari.-ly to be scioii ia the small track of (;oini- 
rry, tliat ^trcleli(’.s Iroai the (hty ot riihices to l>i‘Un aad 
Uiiibalbih : or that tlui iiiast(‘i’.s of the eouat ry, whoever they 
he, had not, at pre.seiit, ({uite inatle tip their uiindsj whether 
hoasc's do, or ilo not, proeeial (piiekor than liuaiaii ])eia^^s ; 
or possibly that tlio road we were about to travel, Vt'as eoii- 
^Laatly to lead over nps and downs, which lai^ht be daiiyia- 
ous to ajiy ra])idly ])roeeedinj>; vehicle; — for the traditions of 
]iill-statiun.s, ('very body knows, hav(^ some! liin|L^ about jjeo- 
ple bein:;' b'orne ol‘ men, instead of bennu; dra^ire.d l)y borses. 
Jh.it Aviien iniv' lias proceeded alon*^ a woinh'rfnlly rich look- 
iin;- eo;in!;‘y i'or miles and inil(\s, m'arly every tVf'.sn mile 
[!i‘t‘>oni iii L:' lht‘. saime borizou-lerminat(‘d ro. id lie lore, and 
tire lik'e bidiind ; ;iml nearly every lieid eontainlin;- somi^ one* 
or two tais, and nearly e\ery Native that is mi't bcini; 
jnonnled, it is ns impossilde to siippo^i; the eonntry barren 
oi‘ the 1‘oiiine race, as it is Id conei ivci it insnlheient for tln'ir 
sn[)pori, or too nmnat aiiums for* tie. ir lalionr. 'J’he only 
c )Ui‘ln>ion, tberefore, to wbieli a thon^'lilfnl mind (am (a>me 
is, that some liody or (dher, wlio maiia;u;(rs tlieso thliiL’^s, 
lias diadded that human bvdipis (fo go (piiekm* than animals, 
and t!i:ii. a ehangi' rnmi the former, ft) ihe latter, as heasU 
o)' luarden, woidd be' inexpedii'iit , pcM’iiaps even inlinman. 

Ihit, joking aside, il, is really a V('ry lemarkabh' feature in 
tluMinnals of .Anglo- Indian nistorv, that: we ha.ve arrived half 
way through the (a'litury, and plod along llic road as 
onr I’orefatlurr.s did, al the la'ginning (.)f the hSlh ; oi', one 
iniglil ratlier say, as the Ihilriarelis did of <)ld. horiftlK'y 
had. not palainpiins, sliaped (piite so (U)rr('etly as StewartN 
ar(', llu.'re can hardly he a ((iiesiioii about their Jiaving liad 
scniK'iiilng like tln in. Wlio doubts, for a moment, that, 
when Ain'aham inarelied abt.mt, »:^ai’ali liad. some such a c.on- 
vc'yance as a ])alanepiiii ? And now, we ],osii.ively cannot 
get over tlie journey from (kdeutta to Jh'uares, in any 
(juieker way than in ,lhis self-same coiiveyaneo. North of 
lienares, liorsus of some kind arc able to be ]mt in re(piisi~ 
tion, eitlnu’ for a private vehicle, or Idr a dirty ])iiblie ear- 
riag(^ : whieli,«with all dne respect for its driver, is a turn- 
out that hardly a pnhlie-hoiisc in a small village in Eng- 
land, would eonde.seend to own — mneh less to home, 

Tidking of these puhli(.* conv(‘vane(\s, it must bo allowcal 
they are some improv(jiiiont, unclean as they he, on the 
dreadful palanquin; for the simple reason that they (logo 
jatliei* (juieker. But, then, if one is fort.nnate enough to 
be travelling along the grand road of India, from Benares 
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nortlnvavcls, whore such tilings may he procured for inoucy^ 
thiuiv of the dlllieulty tlu'.re is very often in ^ettin.i;* them. 
OiKM', the hist campaign we were in a gri'at strait, 

to get up to Ji'ihore frtmi Allahabail, and, on applying om'. 
afte.ruooii at t.lie host Ollie.e for a horsed ])alke.e-garee we 
were informoil, “ that .Major iV. had engage 1. it witii (hip- 
taiii Ih” — ‘•'riicii, early to-morrow morning, could we liave 
it'r'’ — Xo, it would not he hack.’’ — ‘‘ Tleen, the following 
day ?’’ — “ No, two otlun* oIUciws had hired it for that day.” 

- — “ W ell, tlum, wtuni ever (‘an wo liavii it,” \v(^ rather angrily 
asked — “ Oh !’^ said th() dear l>:d)oo, ‘0)n Satni’.'lay n(‘\t” 
(that day htnng Wh'diu'sday) ** // a lady and gentleman, at 
^^r. Ih'rriirs hotel, do not take it.” \V(i 1 rust no (uu^ will 
suj)pos{‘, this an (exaggerated instam^'. loam in tlu^so “ |)ip- 
ing rimes of peac.re,'” we hear of people having to wait two or 
threi' (lays to get a public garet', along ///c main road of India. 
As to getting such a luxury out of it, tiie thing’s inipossihh'. 
’W'c wuna? oma^ going front .Vllahabad to r'littehgnrh, as (jiiiek 
as w e eonld, ainl, at Cawnpong were easiially ask(‘d hy a ih‘ar 
friend wdio had eonu! to call upon ns, during ifu^, hour or two 
war stf)jip al iliere, liow' we int('nd('d going tlu^ hist 20 miles 
of mir joiiruey ? “Why” — \\\', replied — 'Must as wa^ loot: 
goiie all tlur ia‘st,” Irnhaal,” he said, you’iar awam Ihc 
dak-garree mwt'r le:iv('s t he high trunk road, and Futti'hgurlf 
lies 20 ]jiiles o!f ii.’^ f’ortunately we reei-ived rjic inladli- 
geuee just iu time to get a fricjid’s buggy sejit out fiajiii 
Flit ieligui’le 

d.’hen, it is an amusing fi'afe.re of the pceuliar class of 
(piadrupeds in use for these* public, palkee-garees, that tliey 
jirii very loath to start. Oeeasionally, too, they are wont Uf 
dc!s('ril)(; a sort of ])irom'tte, or rathei* eirehr — Ilnur tails 
being its et'utre, ami their l)odies the radius — until their 
heads ana (piiirtly nrsting in the window of tlu^ eoina'v- 
aiure, and the ciaratnres calmly ronti'iuplating its oeen* 
pant. Twa^ liorses would prevent thjs little episode in tra- 
velling ; but a pair is a thing to be longed for, never to be 
cjijovi'd, on a joujau'V in India. N’ow having traieih d ;i 
good hninber of miles, in various d('s{!rip(ions 4)i V(‘liii;h.*s, war 
mn>t s!iy, as a gimeral ruli?, wx dislike horses, while drawiiig 
us, to tui’u round ?«rid look in our fr.ci’s. 

Tiu're is, howa'ver, another serious draw'back to derii iuu' 
the h'ast pleasure from travelling in India, at ler.N: in a gnu.! 
numbiu’ ofi'as-rs. Wh'. refer to the tt'iribly isohog'd posit ir.n 
111 which tlur lr;na*lh*i* i.s h*ft. \ ne’-'.on, aloiie, and so nigh!, 
'•au‘t lirlp leeling liimself, or lu-rself. allogeMu’f at liie imua y 
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of the bearers. Very true, they do not often molest the 
traveller; and, when they do, it is j^cnerally to obtain an 
increased gratuity, which, if the worst comes to the worst, he 
gives, and thinks himself well over the matter. Hut it is not 
satisfactory to be pnt down in the middle of the night, and 
have it made apparent that the hearers liave no intention of 
moving a step further, nntil they receive some 4 or 8 jumas u 
piece. Very few Englishmen care about spending, or even 
giving away, now and then, 3 or 4 rupees; but no one with 
a drop of English blood in bis veins likes to be rnadi* to give 
up bis money after that fashion. It reminds one too mueli 
of (lillray’s caricature, called “ Voluntary Contriliutioiis/^ in 
which, if we remember rightly, John llnll was represented as 
a way-farcr, and Pitt as a higli-way-man, — the latter gentle- 
man, who was a little at one side of the road, ha\ ing his fin- 
ger on the trigger of a very particularly large hhindei buss, 
Uircctcd full at his victim's head ; whilst a hat was down in 
the middle of the road, to receive such offerings as the passers 
by might feel disposed to make. There arc some roads, 
where the beafers have acquired almost a eelohrity for tlius 
laying a compulsory bucksheisli.^^ One of these is the road 
to the hill station of Naince Tal, from Allaliabad or Cawn- 
pore A good part of the road — which must all be passed 
over in a palanqiiiii, after once leaving the main trunk road — 
is singularly desolate, particularly between Bareilly and the 
hills. AVe Jiavc frequently heard of persons, wdio have laid 
their daks, through a Post Oilice, being subjected U) much 
detention lierc. This generally takes place when a shower of 
rain liappens to fall. We heard of a gentleman last year, 
and we doubt not every year there arc some half dozen like 
cases, who was put dowii in his palanquiti iu the niglit, when 
it begjin to rain bard. Away went his bearers, (amongst 
them the torch-hearer,) and he was left in pitch diirkncss. lie 
remained, after trying in vain to get them back, till both liis 
palanquin and his clothes were saturated with rain. After 
staying about an hour, the day just began to ])reak, and see- 
ing a sort of hovel some 500 yards off him lie concluded the 
bearers had taken shelter there. He accordingly went, and 
there were his friends quietly seated round a fire, smoking ; 
and, till the rain bad ceased, no arguments could prevail on 
them to proceed. Nor, when they did go, would they stir till 
he liad given them a couple of rupees. The redress he ob- 
tained, on representing the matter to the nearest Post-master, 
was, that that worthy functionary regretted be was “ unable to 
interfere, and that his correspondent had met wdth some of 
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the inoonvciiienccs irieidental to a dak journey.’’ What 
happened to liinij lias liappeiKid to many others. NMicii a 
^eutleinan ineelswith tliese little iueonvenienccs incidcuital” 
to a journey, it ])orhaps does not so very inneh matter. 
Beyond a delay of half a dozen hours, and every thinj; in pa- 
laucpiiii, or peturah, beinj^ soaked, tiiere may ^'o no very ^reat 
harm dune. But, uiifortiniatcly, hulies have to make 
just the same journies. Everybody kiunvs, ladies onj^ht not 
to travel alone. IJut, nnfortunatcly, necessity lias no Ja^v, and 
it oftc'ii compels them to do what they would j^ladly rather 
not do. No jj;entleriian likes, even to tliink of a Aioman, 
Ix'iuj^ exposcul to rude and uncivil treatment , and now (‘V('j*y 
woman, that travels alone, is e.r/wsed to it. Therefore, what 
seems to us no more than fair is; — that if the (lovernment 
have not made joiirueyinj^ about more eonifortahie and ("x- 
p('ditious Ilian it is, tliey ou^ht at least to let it he as .safe as 
possible. Jf it must be' slow, it at least mi^ht lu* sure. .But* 
it is nof this. And, what is more, there is searcidy the very 
smallest ])rovi.s:ou made to ensure its security. Wo have to 
trust iiujilieitly to tlie jj^ood feeling of the poor I'reatures that 
(?arry about oni* palaiujuius, who — w(^ hiwc been told — havi^ 
often almost to tiiist for support to llic trifling hvrk- 
.v'Wv’.s'A tlu'v generally get at the end of tludr stage- -their 
jiropi'r wage.N not being ])aid tlumi till afUu* a long timt‘, and 
passing through various hands. If so, it: is only Mouderfiil 
one ev'(‘r makes a jouniev without being pillaged mon^ or 
less. But, as tlu ri' is such ail army of bearers tliroughont 
the. laud, why should they not be leguhirly marshalled, as so* 
poys are ? With each s(?.t of 10 hcarms, there ought to he 
one. lu.'ad man accompanying the palam|uin, wlio gels double 
what th(j other.^ do, and who is hehf responsible for tbeir 
proper comliict. Ovi’r a certain lino of road, there slionld la? 
a snpfu’ior ollicer, a kind horfu* patrol, avIio should have tlic 
surveillance of tliesc sergeants of 10, receive tlieir daily reports 
and forward tliem to tlic Post-master of the district, or ra- 
ther, the layer of daks, who had much better not he a Post- 
master but a functionary for that particular pur])osc. If he 
Iran tli^ Post-master, most decidedly, besides btjing this, he 
ought mt to be a Civilian, or Lieutenant, or Surgeon, all of 
whom have tlieir own duties to attend to, but a man w lio 
Could give up the whole of liis time to the duties of the Post 
Olliee, and the laying of daks ami the investigation of com- 
plaints. How is it possible for a man engaged all day in 
ciitchorr}', or regimental duty, or in his professional iliities 
us a doctor, to attend to the Post OlHcc w'ork of a large sta- 
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tioii oi- district '1 The is absurd on the face of it ; and 

wa really wonder at; their over being allowed, far less obliged, 
1(> undertake such work. The duties of the Post-master, at 
(leiiares, or Allahabad, or Cawnpore, or Meerut, or I Jiuhallah, 
or at any large station, would— -if pro/fcrltf fidlillcd — take up 
the whole time of a tliorough man of Imsiuoss : and, to call a 
mail a Post-ruaster, Avho is a .MagistniU', or Oilieei*, or Doctor, 
Is ill other words to say we don't want yon to give the least 
atlmitioii to tlie Post (Jlhee. 

To enter upon the sul)j(x*t of letter-eouvoyamre, so elosely 
eoiiiicfded with that of travidling in general, would lie to o[)i*ii 
a, fresh sore : and then', is no nei'd to do that jnst Uow. 
Nor shonhl we have- referred ('.vim 1o the i\vistene.e ol‘ (j\ il 
or Sui’gi<*al Post-masters, had not ( loveriimeiit Jiiadt; them 
likewise palkei'.-gari'i' ami palampiin-masters ; in lae.t, jaeks • 
of-all-lrailes. 

*' Nor agiiiu is the eouv<'yanee of goods on onr lapis at the 
pn'sent : else, eousidering tiie iittk?atlvaue(', for th(! In.'tter that 
has lieen madi?. in ladiiNs’ and geulh'meii’s methods of loeo- 
molion, wv sltoidd say, tiiat their various trunks and jiaidva- 
g(‘s ought to Ik; eontimted. Not that hae.kiu’ies, howevm* 
Ijiilloekeil, can ia; said to be rapid conveyances. Ihit tlie 
buljhiek trains, as they arc calhal, are a decidi'd improvenumt, 
and -—when more jilentiful, and more geu(;rally in use--Liiuse 
sipieaking haek(;ries will make an ('xeidlent* hou-lire. 

We ai'(' ])i‘rfectly Avell aware that it is ahvays I'asy enongli 
to liiid laull, and nev(‘r very easy even to suggi;st improve- 
ments. Ill Knglaiid, old gentlemen complain of the terrilic 
spei'd of rail-roails. In India, young ones, as liiLterly (;om[»hiin 
of the terrilic slowness of their palampiins. In tlu; days of 
fonr-hors(*d eoaehes, olU la(lic;s use.d to eomjilain of the gal- 
loping of llw; li'atlers ; and w't' all know where grumbnu’s are, 
tlu'i’e also will there he found ojiportunities for tlie exercise 
of their jKteuliar ])ow(*rs. Indeed we feel perfectly sure, 
if a fairy, hy one wave of her wand could lay a rail, and 
cleetih; leh'graph from Calcutta to Lahore, hy a s(;eond suji- 
ply engines and stokers, tirst-elass carriages and porters all 
ready driNSsed,. with N. ML P,. worked on their collars, or 
tiirhans ; and, by a third, establish large hotels at Jlonarcs, 
.■Meerut and Lalmre, and smart waiting maids at every in- 
termediate refreshment room — wo should iind sornetliing 
or otlier to complain about. Or, if Lord Dalhousie (;stablisb- 
r.d some four-horsed omuibusses, Avith Venetian Idiuds, and all 
as cool and comfortabh; as could be, to run along tin; roarl 
^y^i Jiave — for wc liavc one good road, though no fairy 's Avand 
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nslK'n'd it into cxistcnicc : and if fiirthor, tlic vilo dak Iniii- 
-•;d()\vs AV('. liavOj AYcav. made into soinothin^ morn like Knglish 
srcond-ratc inns ; lliat is^ ii such iniincdiatn iinprovtnncnts 
;*s could h(; made, V'era made, ^\c donht jujt iln«>^lislimcn 
U(»uld liijd many thiiij^'s in India to ^;o on j^rumhlinp; ahout. 
i>nt now, as tilings arc, is llna'c not a cause V Kcally, if 
\vc look l)aek oO years, ill Aviial (so lar as tra\ellin^ is con - 
(•('laicdj liavc we improved, save that wc possess two or lhrc(r 
iiDod roads, and a i‘i‘w dirty sin^li'-liorsed ])n!)lie palk(‘('-iia- 
ri'es, and a lew dak hnn<i;aio\\ s, the greater immherot’ wldtdi 
contain not so much as a clean hed to li(^ down upon, not 
so mncli as a liasin, in which to wash oin.'^s liamls and lace. 
It would he aljMird to ex[)ect laia-yrhing here in the way of 
iomau'V ing, c'omfortahh' as in Kngland, ere the. days of l all- 
way travelling. Hul, it is not nnreasoii:i.f)li^ to e\pe{*t \\(' 
shtaiid, in lamsi’s huili expressly for tin' use of English la;ii(‘.s 
riud Knglish gent Icmeii, he able to tlnd a little someihing 
iuorc like eomloi 1 ’--more pjwtieulariy as the charge's in them 
rn*e mo'^t; dci.’idcdly anything hut v<‘ry reasomihle. Furtla’i’, 
considering any Native lu'arly nnderstands lio.V to manage; 
and li’ain !ior.''es, de(.*id(‘diy hi'tter than many an .ilnglish 
regular .Ntahle-hel per : and that horses are pK;ntltiil as hiark- 
h.’M'ies a.re on an Tmulisli ji(*dg('-row, and elu'ap as any sclnjol 
he,v could (h'sire lluun wlu'ii lirstanxioiistooMnalioi’sc;-- 
V !■ dn 1 hink it a, m(»st iucom[nvh('nsihle fact that we an? not 
able by ihcir a'-^isrance; to joiiriiey about a lit 1 1(' hitipiickcr 
than we do. ^Monied Natives are not \ery fond of einhark- 
lug ihcir rupees lu liitherLo unlrii'd sptuudations, especially 
it tlu'vnuu;! w ith oppvisilion, instead of assistance and (;onu- 
ti'nanee, or else, why should tlu're not he now some; rich N a- 
t ii e ( 'oaeli-'inaster, a ‘‘ Horne” Uahoo or some riidi Native 
eonveyi'r of go{j(ls, a Fiekford” Haboo. Verily the latU;r 
Jiiiglit, if he. hail a fair capital to start with, make an nn- 
commonly good thing of it. And the former might — if lie 
eoidd oidy start 5 or () good foiir-liorsed omnihusses, divided 
into two partitions, ear/i holding four, oite partition being for 
?Siiliil)-ldgs, and the other for Natives of respectability, that 
sliould I’innfrom Benares, or Allahabad, to Mecntt, or Hinhal- 
lah, with a branch to Agra and Delhi — wc are persuaded al- 
so make no unjirofitrUilc speeidatiou. Travelling hy night, 
and re.sting by day, making the journey some 10 or IZ hours, 
which would not be too fatiguing, you might journey com- 
fortably 100 miles a day, and, wiUi good luggage trains of 
hullocks, and a tjood iuii at every large station, what 
* more could liave been wished ? or wliy, if India has 
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hirlli to no "eniiis like ]\Tr. Horne, might 

\v’{; not long since; Inivo had a Company of Omnibus Sliarc- 
huldci’s, as there liave been of Bank 8handi()l(ler.s, as 
there will some day, perliaps, be of llaii-'svay {Sharehold- 
ms. That Midi a thing Jiiight have been is ccrtiiin : and 
the vehich's have Ixum excellently adapted to the climate, 
wcdl-horsed, and well managed — for what cannot Natives do, 
if they are. oiicc thoroughly put into tlie Avay of it, and have 
a earefid snperinten(h;ne(; ? — now, of course, all is at a stand 
still, till rail-roads come; and, if tlie first he from Calcutta 
northwards, instead of from Allahabad, or Benares, north- 
wards, we have; our fears, lest they will be; mon; easily [>ro- 
jectc.d iliaii made. ^I’liis, liowevan*, w-e willingly leave to 
wiser, or mon; interested, persons than ourselves. It only 
cKieiirs to us, tliat it will he rather a tremendous transition 
i'or a Native, or a very old Indian, to pass from the de])th of 
a ])alannnin, to the fhysiaii height of a first-class rail-way 
carriage. We don’t qiiiio kin)w .bow tlu'y’ll be able to bear 
it. Now a well-liorst'd vtddcle woidd have;, in a. nu’asnre, 
pn^pareil thetn for the ehang(‘. A fonr-in-band would be to 
tile, bearers, as the steam engine is to tlie fonr-in-liand. 
'riien, tiu;y niigbt have oceasionally seereted a bookali ont- 
si^e the Aleernt Tclegrajih ; hut we doidt suppose this will 
bo allowed at the rail-w'ay stations. Perhaps Ave shall have 
a spi'cial iiookali carriage, bringing up the rear of our trains ; 
but, how' tlie d('ar Nati\es will get rcfivsbment on tbeir jonr- 
n(;v will, we believe, pu///dc even Lord Dalhousio bimseif. 
Only C'j(i(.*.eive a comfortable-looking J5aboo getting through 
a basin of viuy hot soup in about a minute and a lialf; or a 
young Ni:wab running oil* with a ptirk-pie or ham-sandwich 
in his hand, as tin; bdl gave the signal for d(;partiire ! It is 
quite clear we shall wonderfully ehangc the; customs of the 
Natives on the whole line of a rail-road. Noio the Stoker 
Avould have, to smoke, as well as his engine : and a Porter 
Avoiild wTap himself lip, and sit down Avith the most perfect 
non-chalanco before ftie carriage be Avas loading, to hold com- 
munion with his constant companion. In a tew centuries, of 
course;, therg Avill be a rail-road caste ; but till then, it is 
cliflieult to say bow Ave shall get on. IIoavcvi r, Ave doiiT 
despair. Greater revolutions liavc been worked, than Kail- 
Avays Avill AA^ork in India. But, again avc say, Avliat a pity, 
the poor folks have not been broken iii at all for rapid tra- 
velling. AVhat a pity avc are, as in the days of our anecstors, 
going on in just the same, slovr, jog-trot Avay. Englishmen, 
of one generation, tvon ; of another generation, gave laws to" 
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them as a thing highly to he ilesircd, yet wi* are gratified to aekiinwlodgc 
that, sliort of this, every rare and sym|iat)iv lias been sliewii for their wel- 
fare. All European Cateeliist is now stationed ainoiiir them. Two iS’ative 
i‘at(rlil.sis, anti two school-masters supervise their daily progress. These 
labourers arc weleoincd onee a month by the elerg\ at Sigra, to whom 
they give an aecount of their work — and on these re-nnions with their 
more favoured Native hri'thren, “ tlv‘ reception which they nuM't Avith 
everywhere,” writes Mr. l.eupolt, is most gratifung; and indicates a 
new era in the work.” These hiimhle helpers in the Eord’s vineyanl have 
several iinpiirers in rhe neighbourhood of tlu'ir enltivation, and are en- 
couraged and strengthened by periodi<*al visits from the ordained Mission- 
aries. In a temporal ])oint of view, (Ihurwah, the villagi* of their loca- 
tion, is also ])n)gressing. No one receives gratnitons sn})[)oi't. The 
staple, of eidtivation is (he sugar-cane ; which, by an iin|)rnved sysiem of 
fanning, is jirodneed in great perfection- one man has established a tratle 
in Avood for tiring, in the city — another is a inanufaeturer of eajis. in the 
A ear under review, the protits reali/.ed from (ihurwah aach^ about six hun- 
ilred rn]iees. 

'I'he industrial arts at Sigr.a are pro.seeuled Avlth vigour and success. 
The chief trade, at pres(‘nt, is hook-hinding ; and \\c assure' «nir dtm'arv 
friciuls, from personal knowledge, that the. work turned out Avill satisfy 
every hut the most fastidious eye. The choicest Lwmlon materials are 
cm ployed ; the charges, nuKst reasonable : — ion r^i\sonal))e, we have* ol’teii 
said : and Ave have at this moment in onr v\l' sph'iuliil folio volmiu's, in 
Sigra bindings, Avhose fouf -rnseuihia Avould ilo no slianie to any cstahlish- 
nieiil: out of the metr()])oIis. 

Tliere have he(Mi a few interesting accessions to the (^Imrch at Sigra : 
one young Pandit from Kunouj. who, <liss.itistie<l with the saA*onr of lioli- 
ness in the holy city, turned his steps to llelhlehein. One old Avidow, 
too, Avho, having saeritieed the opportmuties of years, was at length call- 
ed to the knowledge of the truth and faith mi (’hrist by her eliildreri. 
May these, and others, our hreUirens’ crown of joy, stand fast in the faith! 

.lay Naraynn's College and School is an important hraneli of the Ilena- 
res Mission. AVe hail the K»‘V. M. J. A\ ilkiuNon's return to this institu- 
tion, and augur a revived ellicioucy, under his direction, llis remarks on 
the rationale of education meet onr entire eoneuvivnec- a henelit 
accrue to India, from every day devoted to the discipline of the thought 
.and the reason, those very powers whose destrnc'tion has been so often 
imminent from Native empirieism. It cannot he too generally known 
that “ nearly fifty lads of difierent attainments and standing, avIio arc mnv 
holding situations of greater or less respectability, have been trained in 
this Institution.” Of those most recently disposed of, one is a Moonshi 
to the Ranee of Vizianagram ; another,* Superintendent of a school cstah- 
lisheil at Orai by Ca])tain Erskine. 

, The trials of tln^ Mission Inive been these ; first, that one \ATak brother 
was sednee<l by a Native Doctor to perpetrate <iin idolatrous rite ; (for 
whi{di he AA’as exeomniiiiiieatedl — .secondly- that several vahia])le exam- 
ples to the growing Chnreh ha\'e been gathered to their rest 'thirdly— 
that “financial dilHeulties are gre.aicr than they e\er have been in any 
fircAMons year.” However such expenses in building and repair .as it has 
been absolutely necessary to incur cannot re-oeenr nndi'r twelve or fifteen 
years. And, therefore, avc need only urge the important ivork in hand to 
eoneiliatc new friends for tlie Renares Cdiiircli Missionary Association, 
(such, indeed, as the Lord has never ceased to raise up, in the day of need) 
that present embarrassments and prospective dillieiiitie.s may all be over- 
come, and those avIio sow and tlio.se avIio ro.ap may rejoice together. 
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TIIK F.I-HVKNTU HKl'OaT OV THE IJENAllES I'llOVINCIAl 
CIlUllCll MISSIONAIIV ASSOCIATION, AND ORl’llAxN 
SEMINARY: Miiizapokk, lSr;i.). 

This Report, eiiilnai iiiu^ ;i clelail of Missionary proeetalini^ at Jio- 
nares, fnnu Oetoljer 1st, lo Septeiiihor .‘lOtli, ISl!^ presiiijts various 

featiiia's of eonsMlerable interest ami promise. Our brethren do most 
reasonahly u]) uiilithe voire of joy and ])raise, with tlie multitude nlio 
keep holiday ; for (>od has hei'u their stall' and stay dinin'^- a season of 
“ ehan^es, trials, and se\(>re linaiieial dillieulties,” wliieli niT^ht otherwise 
have wei}>:lied hea\ily on their spirits, and have e\ en erifiplcd their ener-des. 

Idrst, and most espeeially, we. eoiu^ratulate the (.•liiireh of Kn'.rhiri(l in 
India on the aeeession of our e^tiniahle friends (he Reierend Charhis Keii- 
ther and the ReviTend Ernest Droesf to its ministerial hod\. 'j'lu^se <^eu- 
llenien, who have for many years heen pursuinp: tlieir pious labours at 
(Jbazt;epore in eonneetion with the Rerlin Missionary Soeielv, wi're aeeei)- 
ted by tlie rarent (h M.. Society in dune last, w iih Mu; e\pressed {isseiit of 
their patrons in Rerliu ; and ordained Deaeons by the i<ord Risho]) of t’al- 
<*ntta, at Si<;ra (.'hureh, in Novmnher, ISl!). 

The .lubih'e fesrivals.jeehdmiied by tlie friends of Mu; (llnireh ^Missions 
throuirhout the world, were ob.served with due solemnily and ‘.rralitude at 
Si<rra. M'e need not repeat aeeounts which have beeii lo]i>«‘* before the 
piddie ; hut cannot forhear an e.xpression of jiraise, on the reflect ion that 
tlie eoiielndln^' Jubilee oivservanees witnessed tlie Raptisin of six adiibs 
and twelve children, “ decidedly the lar^'est luindier that have ever been 
devohal lo (.nirisl; at Sij^ra at one time.” Nor should we omit to mention 
that tlie bread of blessinj*’ was broken to above sixty worshippers on that 
auspicious day ; and, i^euerally, that in the year inider review', tin; Si'^ra 
eonimiiiiieants have ad\an<*ed from forty to sixtv-tbree. ° 

Aid for the jreueral inir])o.ses of the Mi.ssioii, in exi.'e.ss of one MioiisamJ 
rupees, was realizi-d at the Jubilee colleetions. 

The ‘jreat end for which the Orphan Institution at Si^^M'a was establish- 
ed is attained ; ten jiromisini; Nativys of the eountrv are now in etl'eetiuil 
trainin;j;for the edifying of Mu; body of Christ. VVitli oiir friend .mI* 
Leiipolt we eonlially a-ree, that iinle.ss w-e make more e.xtensive 
use of Native a-eiiey, lluuhistan will never he eoiiverted.” And, therefore’ 
we do ami will rejoiee at evi-rv faeditv for the advance of so.nni learnim-* 
and the committal of the good thin-s we have received unto our faithful 
Indian hreihren, who may also te^eh others. 

Only less important, and not less intere.sting, is tin; mwv hraneli of labour 
at Sigra, the Infant Sel.ool. And here let us say how gladly wc; recogni/c 
the reeiiiroeation ol loye and good olliees betwi'cn the minister.^ of onr 
two great (diiireh >o('iet.ies. Metnisr the acipiisition received from the 
valmihle Institution ot the Propagation Society, lately under Mr. Perkins 
at Cawnpore, will prove a hles.simj: to Renuivs, and“ rescue manv hahes 
from darkness and the power of Satan, tliatthey may receive the liHit, and 
yield th(?inselves unto Cod. ‘ 

In a former iminbcr of tlw, Benares Majazine, an rapi-essi.in of eoneern 
was vciitnrea lest the converts loeateil at a villaoe on tlie other side of 
the river nii^ht sntfer from iiisnifieient ministerial superintendence. 
Thoujth we still consider the |)erinanent residence of a clergyman among 
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Still in bush llowors, the black bees lie. 
Still on the brook, the (lini|)Ics ilaiiee. 
Still siubloii shoots the tli*a|j;nn-tly, 

And on Ids liaok llie emeralds jxlaiiee. 

’Tlie. alteration (bvells in me, 

I licjo- a still, sue 11 voice tivoelaini, 
riuae is a vacant tilaee tor thee. 

Dust must vi‘tiirn iVom whence, it eaine. 

A natural sorrow dims the e;,es, 

'I'o think that when anotlicr \ear. 

Shall hriinj: aiiain serenest skies. 

.My old cliair will stand empty here. 

Voi'.nii; voices IVom the nei;:hhourinD; CIOs': 
A;.':ain shall sound; a^ainthe Imm 
(M' insects in their warm repo-M^- ■ 

Ibit in tlie deep :;Tave. all is dnml). 

'riu* 4ast ilark hours are now :il hamk 
Vet; l\itln‘r, let me not repine, 

'Ihou hast prepared a better la^id, 

And Clinst has told me, it is mine. 


rinis s*pake a w ise and ^odly man, 

W’In n .Inne was heanlitid and hi’iijht. 
Ibit w hen antumiial davshe;ian, 
lie Miiiished Irom heiieatu llie 

'riie hues upon the trees i\i re rial, 

'I'in. damp Ja-aves fell in hushed iha-ay 
'I'iiey laid him with the dreary ih ad. 
And jK'isscd, in silent tears, away. 


.Moiii'o r i = 
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India. WJiat have we of tliis generation given It ? Let ua 
liopc, sonietliing more than a few palkee-garees, and dak 
bungalows ! 

J3ut of one thing we arc persuaded, namely — that the more 
our paternal government could tdicit the spirit of competition 
amongst such as are not wliolly dependent on themsedves, 
the more they would abandon that foolish system of hiring 
thoii\own servants for duties they are unintcrosted in, and 
cannot properly discharge ; the wider they could throw open 
the door for the exercise of Native skill, and the employment 
of Native capital, the more quickly should we sec improve- 
nioiit in every braiieli of commerce, and in c*vcrv department, 
wherein the industry of others than theivistdvcs could 1)0 of 
real use and service to this country. 


S T A N Z A 8 . 

LOCKirS l.AST STbMMKR. 

lie) a; rot INIoipr/j. 


Mr liockc’s strength began to fail him more remarl;a!)ly than ever, ni 
the entrance of the last sninmcr ; a season, which in former yc.ars, had 
always restoreil him some degrees of strength, 'fhen he foresaw that his 
end was very near. — Costa’s character of Lorka. 

Again 1 feel the summer air, 

Again I scent the summer rose, 

W iiilc, seated in my old arm chair, 

Tlio genial sun upon me glows. 

The lawn lies s(^t and green .aromid, 

The hliiekhird sings in yonder tree. 

Ami from the hay held floats a sound , 

Of mcyry-hcuvted industry. 

In other years, when summer came, 

1 felt iiiv sinking strength restored, 

As though, upon life’s lieUlc flame, 

A renovating oil were poured. 

And now the tlays roll round again. 

The long, warm <lays, Ijcdoveil of ohi, 

Rut nh ! they e.annot sooth my pniii. 

Nor dissipate the inward cold. 
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I- 

f<OTES ON THELANDliP TliNHUES OF BENGAL AND THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES. 

• 

TriK word Sorishtadar, as now used, is probablj" familiar 
enough to jnost of our Indian reader.^. 

It siij^j^ests tho idea of a comfortable and portly old Native 
j^cntlenuni, with a shawl round his waist, a jiair of spectacles 
on his nose, and a bundle of ])a 2 >ers under his arm. Sixty 
years aj^jo, however, it would seem that we bad Scrishtadars iii 
white jackets and nankin trousers. 

Such, at Icag tr our imaj^iuation depict jMr. .Tames Grant 
'' Serisbtadarbf Bengal"^ about the year 178(}. This geiitlc- 
iiian, ill that year, Avrotc a very valuable revenue paper call- 
ed ail Aimlvwsis of the Finances <»f Bengal. We will intro- 
duce our subject with au extract from this work : — 

“ About dovcu Inuidrel years since there is some reason to believe that 
n revolution introductory of the Brahiuiu rclijxion iind the .sway of innv 
rulers happened, at least in that part of Bengal where the Native in- 
habitants were Budoistes (Buddhists ?) or whfilly uiieivili/tMl, as, indeed, 
may still be said of them, being chiefly of the tribe of chnars or rob- 
bers, of a swarthy black, like the neighbouring inountaineets on the North 
and Wcsl supposed to be the aborigines of the country. V 

Supposing Mr. Grant’s tradition to be correct, wc need 
not go very’^r from the famous city wliose name our ]\Iaga- 
ziiie bears, to seek for the aborigines of the country. 

A few hours sail up the winding Ganges will bring us to 
Mirzajiore, the Liverpool of the East. Within sigld of its 
busy market are hills and woods w'herc these children of the 
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soil fiud a home and a rougli livelihood. There we may still 
}neet them scattered over the country as field labourers, or 
as freeholders of small patches of land granted by the local 
Chiefs in acknowledgment of their services as forest keepers. 
Some, almost as wild as their neighbour the tiger of the 
forest, skulk among the rocks and hills forming part of the 
great Vindhyan chain, and stretching along to the West of 
the Ganges from Rajmchal to Rotasgnrli and Rewah. Others, 
with habits and superstitions more resembling those of the 
Hindoo population, inhabit thcrouglv lands wliicli stand be- 
tween tlie plains and the Hill country. Sovne have become 
half Hindoos, otliers are more than half savages ; short in 
stature, ill-looking, and black, these Coles or Rhccls* contrast 
strongly in apj)earanee with the better grown and 1‘airer Raj- 
poot. Miserable tbongli they now be, it is probable that the 
fair plains of India had them as their earliest nuisters. Ac- 
hordiug to local traditit)n, a people called Clieroo drove this 
aborgiiuil race from the plains to the hills and forests. From 
the Cheroos s])rung that famous tribe called Bhur. Rajbhur, 
or Blinrpiitwa, which most undoubtedly occupied the coun- 
try before the Rajpoots spread themselves over it. Still to 
pursue our enquiries^ in tlic country a!)out Benares, we 
fin^ immense mud forts, tanks, and other excavatioi\s, which 
arc in tliat province universally attributed to the agency of 
the Bhur tribes. If wc turn from these mute witnesses of 
the vigour of a race now nearly lost, to the country people, we 
shall lind that the Rajbhnrs hold a permanent place in their 
myths and traditions. Time- honored chronicles ttdl us, for 
instauco, how iu the Ghazeepoor district the Rajpoots of Ta- 
lookah Bahusdy, were once slaves to the Bhurs ; how, when 
their masters were drunk at a feast, the Rajpoots fell upon 
them, killing some, enslaving the rest, and dividing the eonii- 
try between the Nirowny Rajpoots of Bahns.iy, the Nihoin 
Rajpoots of Rcowtie, the Birvvar Rajpoots of Munecr and 
Mujos, and the Kinwar Rajpoots of Syutwar. So, again, iu 
the Mirzaporc district; wc learn that Goodun Deo of the 
Ghurwar family of Raj])oots, from Kanonj> visiting Rarngurh 
under pretence of pilgrimage, seized upon the country, wrest- 
ing it from the hands of a drunken and slothful Bliur King. 
Ill the Azimgurht district, too, we shall find traces of the 
same tribe, the same immense forts and excavations attributed 
to the Raj bhurs, or as they are sometimes called, the Assoors 

* Known by various other names as Koond, Dhangar, Mair, Mina, &c. 

t bee the printed Report of the Collector of Azimgurh, p. 7 j 8, 
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or Demons. The Brahmin* and llajpoot tribes, by force or 
fraud; drove away tlicsc earlier tribes, a few of whose descend- 
ants arc still to be found. Sturdy Chiefs, like Lot or Abra- 
ham of old, divided the land ; the junf^lc disappeared, the 
swamp was reclaimed by the toil of the military colonists, 
and the w^orks of cultivation and irrij^ation began. The sons 
of the village patriarch, his dependents, the offsets perhaps 
of some neighbour tribe, nnited to do him honor and to give 
him strength. One mess of plain food supplied the males 
of the ruling family, one st«ack-yard and granary contained 
tlic common treasure of their fields ; separate property and 
separate interests w'crc unknown. To this day, that perfect 
division and separation of ])roportv, which is considered so 
essential to order and comfort in the Western world, is not 
fully known amongst these village .communities, which, be it 
observed, in the Bengal Proviticcs liavc a patriarchal rather^ 
than a corporate character. J^lvcii in these degenerate times 
we could point to bodies o? brethren, co-partners, avIiosc hor- 
ses, cattle, cornstacks, yes, w'hose purse even is common to all. 
Tlie best feature, however, of the Indian village system is to 
be found not so much in the unity of the brethren, which 
can hardly he expected to last for ever, as in the policy whicli 
admits a severalty of interest, without destroying tlie laiity 
and continuity of the parent holding. Long heads and ho- 
nest hearts had those old village worthies, who devised a sys- 
tem of rural polity, which, in the Northern parts of India at 
least, has stood, alone, nnchangeahle amidst change, ord(‘rly 
amidst disorder. It is beyond our present purpose to trace 
in detail the varied and appropriate schemes, which the llaj- 
poot tribes have adopted in their village councils. 

Be it enough to observe that one great object is to main- 
tain every man in possession of tlie sliare in the village to 
wliicli his birth has entitled him ; another is to provide for a 
separation of interest when needful, without a disturhaiiee of 
the common rcs[)onsihility of the tribe. We may well be- 
lieve that men wdio with their motlicr's milk had sucked in 
the taste of equality and common right, were not to he put 
off ill after life wdth a ay thing short of thoir own share, 

* It is prolwiblc that the Brahmin families formed settlements in the 
country heforeThe Rajpoot invasion. For example, we may note that in 
pergimnah Kantit of the Mirzaporc District, where there arc 304 
estates held by Brahmins, and 308 by the prevailing clan of Rajpoots, the 
local traditions universally assign the earlier occupation of the country to 
• ihe Brahmins. 
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wliatevcr that share may be. If a division of partnership 
took place by the ordinary laws of the people, all sons shar- 
ed alike, and the custom of equal inheritance became rooted 
in their habits.* To tliis day we find the potty Hajpoot 
land holder, in connection Avitli the original unit, from 
whence he and his lands derive their title. lie does not 
claim to o\vn so much laud, but so many fractions of that 
original whole which his ancestor called into separate exis- 
tence. Tlius, so far as ^vc know', grew up and flourished 
those village cominonwealtlis which give tlicir character 
to tlic country. All around tended to attach the military 
colonist to the soil, to lead him, without renouncing the 
sword, to cnltivate tlie peaceful arts of husbandry. 

The sword, indeed, W'as not allow'cd to rust in his hands ; 
martial training prepared the village youth to maintain stout- 
ly what their forc-fathors had hardly won; a taste for rude 
Yr CO- hooting w'as not entirely kept (low'n by the more chival- 
rous principles of the clans. At the same time agriculture 
was the chief avowed occupation of the people, and it was 
the mixture *of agricultural pursuits, with a martial and 
resolute bearing, which formed the Rajpoot character in 
that manly mould whieli it still retains. Their simple plans 
of life and self-government, their observance of all that ha- 
bit and custom had sanctified, their determination to assert 
acknowledged rights, rather than to seek to acquire new 
ones, in short, the genius of their ma'^iners and of their reli- 
gion tended to bind the village communities closely to the 
soil. So when the storm of Moslem invasion sw'ept time 
after time across their fields, the village system rather bent 
than broke before it. To use the expressive w'ords of oiu) 
of our best and most talented Statesmen, the late Lord Met- 
calfe : — the village communities arc little republics having 
nearly everything that they want within themselves, and al- 
most independent of any foreign relations. They seem to 
last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tum- 
bles dow n ; revolution succeeds to revolution ; Hindoo, Patau, 
Mogul, JNlahratta, Sikh and English arc all masters in turn, 
but the village communities remain the same. In times of 
trouble they arm and fortify themselves : a hostile army pass- 
es through tlie country : the village communities collect tlicir 


* In the families of Hindoo Rajahs this rule docs not hold good. With 
them generally the eldest sou succeeds to the Raj and to the landed es- 
tates. 
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cattle within their walls and let the enemy pass unprovoked. 
If plunder and devastation be directed against themselves, 
and the force employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly 
villages at a distance ;but when the storm has passed over, 
they rr,turu and resume their occupations. If a country re- 
main for a scries of years the scene of continued pillage and 
massacre, so that the villages cannot be inhabited, the scatter- 
ed villagers nevertheless return whenever the power of 
peaceable possession revives. A generation may pass away, 
but the succeeding generation will return. The sons will 
take the places of their fathers, the same site for the village, 
the same positions for the houses, the same lands will be oc- 
cupied hy the descendants of those who were driven out when 
the village was depopulated ; and it is not a trifling matter 
that will drive them out, for they will often maintain tludr 
post through times of disturbance ■ and convulsion, and ac- 
quire strength suflicientto resist pillage and oppression witll 
siicccss.^^ - • 

So far \veliavc endeavoured to trace the steps by wbicb tbo 
early colonists became owners of the soil. >'01* its peaee- 
a])lc possession they Jiad to pay tribute to the nearest Chief 
who was able and willing to protect them. Such tribute, 
■whether levied in kind from their crops, in coin, orqther 
valnal)lc material, or in gratuitous service and fealty, was 
in truth a sort of black mail levied by the ]>owerful from 
the weak, as the price of protection. The powerful have in 
Hindustan, as elsewhere, learned to assert as a right what 
they eouUl maintain hy might. Hence, doubtless, the ori- 
gin of the King’s claim to a share in the produce ; a elaini 
readily expanded by obsequious jurists to a share in the soil, 
or eventually to ownership of the soil. And so in India, as 
well as in some Western nations, w’e find the theory that the 
King is lord of tlie soil. We do not, however, believe that 
Jiny claim to ownership of the Boil was generally pretended 
hy the Hindoo Chiefs or Kings ; they took what they could 
get, wdicthcr a sixth or a fourth, or •any other part of the 
produce ; and they collected tliis their share according to a 
system of which the traces exist to this day^ The Indian 
genius is fertile in expedients for oppression ; one of the 
oldest seems to be the plan of compromise between the 
strong atidjjic weak, on condition that the weak should 
squeeze and coerce those who arc weaker still. Whatever he 
the cause, true it is that the Indian people can only be mov- 
ed, secundum artem, by the lever of one of their own imme- 
diate class, Men who 'would cry aloud for justice, if any 
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other person forced their services, are dragged away fronl 
their homes or their ploughs, by the headmiaii or chowdree 
of tlieir own particular craft, without a Avord of complaint. 
Every body must have noticed the necessity which seems to 
exist for employing head men or middle men in all trans- 
actions with the Avorking classes of the East. 13e the object 
great or small, to move an army or to , engage a porter, Avith 
the aid of the chowdree you can get on, Avithout him you arc 
at a stand still. And so from time immemorial the rcAxnue 
screw has been applied by the agency of the revenue payers. 
The local Chief called upon the district chowdree i'or liis 
dues, the chowdree squeezed the head man of the village ; 
the head man in his turn levied tlic assessment from the 
Adllage bi'ethren. The regulated system for collecting the 
revenue, Avhich thus grew up, though shaken by the violence 
of the early Mahoniedaii conquerors, lias to this day never 
•been wholly destroyed. 

Pataus or Moguls Averc glad enough to aA*ail themselves of 
a system so economical and so avcU suited to the genius of 
the country. •AVhen they had leisure* to attend to the col- 
lection of the rev'enue from the land, their desire was to re- 
store the old system j and the reforms which Sher Shah at- 
temj[)tcd, and the great Akbcr accomplished, tended to ])cr- 
fect the existing system, not to change it.f Timour ordained 
that if the subjects'^ (of conquered countries) Avcrc 
satisfied witli the old and establisbed.taxcs, those taxes sliould 
be confirmed.^^J The Mogul Emperors Averc not slow to 
acknowledge the expertness of the Hindus in the varied 
accounts which were required in the management of the 


* The following remarks on the policy of the Moguls quoted by Rouse 
in his ‘Dissertation concerning the landed property of Ucngal,’ page 1 15, 
are to the point. “ Lcs conqiierans Moguls portcrent dans toutes les 
contrees qiiils souinirent par leurs armes un sisteine de politique qui leur 
flit prescrit par la iiecessite. Au lieu dc saisir lcs terres des vuinciis, ils 
leur eu laisserent la possession, pour ne gardcr entre leurs mains qtic 
TEpec : pureeque le nomhre des conqiierans etoit si dispro])ortioniie a cc- 
lui des conquis, que s’ils avoient essaycr de se disperser comme cultivat- 
eurs dans les diverses provinces, la separation des meinbrcs qui ri’eussent 
plus fait un corps compacte auroit hientot detruit la puissance de ce peo- 
ple L’ancienne tax constitutionellc des terres etoit la regie in- 

variable dc leurs iinpnts en sort que les peiiplcs n’avoient fait que changer 
de inaitres.** — Chevalier dc St. Lubin. Politique des Mogols ; Memoires 
historiques, &c., sur les revolutions Angloises dans L’Hindustan. 

t See Elphinstone's History of India, 2nd Vol. p. 23J). 

^ The amount of these taxes we learn (see Book II. of the Institutes 
t)f Timour) was one-third of the produce of irrigated lands. 
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land revenue, Akber owed raucli of his success, and not a 
little of his renown, to the labours of his minister of finance, 
the celebrated Tuder Mull.* The rules by them prescribed 
for the conduct of revenue officers arc in liberality of 
spirit, and in justice of intention, not at all behind our 
most modem and approved revenue legislation. Akber 
desired liis revenue collector to consider himself the 
immediate friend of the husbandman, to transact his 
business in a place where every one may find easy access, 
without recpiiring any mediator, lie must assist the iiecdv 
husbandman with loans of money, and receive payment at 
distant and convenient times ; he is required to use the 
utmost circumspection and impartiality in measuring the 
lands ; he is to collect the revenues with kindness, and never 
make any demands before they become due &c. Laws, 

conceived in this liberal spirit, carefully matured and vigor- 
ously carried out, left a deep impression on the revenue policy* 
of tlic country. , 

A hundred years after Tuder Mull had made his first essay 
as a llevcnue Officer, we find his system in full force from 
Delhi to Bengal, under the a])le guidance of Shahjehau.J 
After Shahjehaii, came Aiirungzebc, from wliosc time the 
revenue system began to dedinc. Let us pause lierj to 
notice, what a very slight actpiaintance with Indian history 
will teach us, that it requires a great mind to grapple with 
and master the ditlicnllies of the Indian land revenue system. 
The greatest Generals, the most able politicians amongst the 
Mahomedans have been the best llcvcnuc Officers. When 
talent and energy were lost amidst a refined and elTeminate 
sensuality, when justice and liberality were forgotten amidst 


* Tuder Mull was of the Kayeth caste, niid early leaving the Punjab, 
his native land, commenced his political career in Gnzerat, A. D. 1553. 
He became a military chief and superintendent of revenue by a conjunc- 
tion of offices common in those days. After serving in Guzerat and in 
Bengal with reputation he returned to Delhi i!i 1577. Here as peshkar, 
or chief deputy, to the Vizier Shah Munsoor, he assisted in the internal 
revenue reform witli which his name and that of his master, the Emperor 
Akber, hftis been associated. Devoid of avarice, and siiifere, persevering, 
even vindictive, in hU temper, respected for his attention to the ceremo- 
nies of his religion, the character of Tuder Mull gave weight to his mea- 
sures. Be carried out a detailed settlement of the land revenues with 
equal labor, UfTent and integrity. 

t Ayeen Akburce, page 377» Part III., Vol. 1, Calcutta edition, 4 to. 

I Shahjehan, however, yielding to the arguments of his able adviser 
and minister Saadoollah, was inclined to adopt a less detailed mode of col- 
lection than Akber had established. 
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lliG unlvorsfil tliirst for gold^ tlic revenue administration was 
thu first to suffer. Auruiigzebc, though not generally defi- 
eiciit as a politician, made one fatal error : he thrust out the 
riindu oflicers from all posts of importance in the revenue 
service. Whilst he was thus wantonly destroying a system 
which his predecessors had so carefully matured, his rival 
Sevajec was deeply cementing the foundations of the Mah- 
ratta dynasty, by a minute attention to tlie agricultural |)ros- 
pority of his conquests. And so, whilst the power of the 
INfogiil declined, the Mahrattas got bolder and stronger, 
until at last the Emperor of Delhi was a more captive pup- 
pet ill tlicir hands. 

Let us now glance at a plan of revenue management, 
which may be termed for want of a more accurate name, 
tlic Zemindarrcc system. One of the great principles of 
Akber’s policy was to collect the land tax directly from the 
Villagers, without any go-between in the shape of a revenue 
farmer ; and even without a to® implicit reliance on the 
village head man. To carry out the details of this scheme, 
numbers of subordinate collectors were employed ; these 
wore mostly Jliudus, whoso patience and skill in ac- 
counts qualified them for preparing the various forms 
roqvired.* AVith vigorous superintendenco, under the eye 
of a Tuder ]\lull or a Saadoollah, siicli machinery would 
work well, Aurungzebe, however, liad not the patience 
to superintend so vast an apparatus; disgusted with the 
intrigues of the subordinate Hindu ollicers, blinded by an 
excessive bigotry which could sec no need for the services of 
unbelievers, he dismissed them from their employments. The 
new men of his own creed lacked the patient diligence and 
the experience of their predecessors in olFicc. As a matter 
of course the order and economy of the revenue collections 
ceased. A new state of things grew up. It became neces- 
sary to issue sunuds or royal patents for the collection of 
revenue to contractors, or farmers of revenue, familiarly 
termed zemindars. AV the Mogul dynasty drew near to its 
close, higher and higher swelled the titles, wider and wider 
rolled the firpians of the Emperors of the world ; but the 
pompous forms, the fulsome language of the imperial edicts, 
betray the weakness of the body politic, worn out with luxury 


* See some forty of these forms, some of them containing near fif- 
ty columns in the “jDewan Pusund.** Our moilern putwarries too arc,. we 

believe, expected to prepare mimcrous forms giving village statistics iiji 
much detail. 
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and enervated by slotli. A crisis was at liand ; tlic liealtliy 
vigor wdiich the empire had known in earlier days was lost 
and gone. Jt is witli empires as with men ; the extremities 
often shew the first signs of decay.* So we find in Bengal, 
that long before the Moguls fell, a complete disorganization 
of the reveune system was in progress. The Viceroys, bent 
on their own selfish and ambitious projects, found it expe- 
dient to grasp summarily at the revenue. Tlic regular sys- 
tem was trampled under foot. The provineial governors 
entered into engagements with men whose talent, wealth or 
local inllucnce best enabled them to extort money from tlio 
agricultural population. Thus grew up that class of rapa- 
cious powerful contractors for the revenue, the zemindars 
of Bengal, the faJooIcdars of the Upper Provinces. The con- 
sequences of their arbitrary proceedings were almost I'atal to 
the landed proprietors of Bengal. AVhen the grant of tlie 
I^cwanny was made to the British in 17G5, about a century * 
after the issue of the earliest zemindarrec patents, scarcely 
a vestige of the village Gommiinities was in many places to 
be found. The greater i)art of the country wa% found par- 
celled out into large estates tinder powerful zemindars. 
Tliesc men, though as we liavc seen, in reality, merely con- 
tractors for the revenue, asserted witliout scruple proprietpry 
right in tlicir entire domains. 

One reason may be given for the common Lljougb mis- 
chievous error of confounding these zemindarree rights, 
or rights to collect revenue, with the liglit of occu- 
pation and possession of the lands named in the ze- 
mindarrcc sunud. It was natural that the Viceroys, in 
choosing persons for the office of revenue contractor, should 
prefer men of local influence and experience. It tlius hap- 
pened that the persons who acquired zemindarree rights wore 
often already endowed with rights allodial and hereditary. 
The most grasping and unscrupnlous of the Bajpoot or Brah- 
min communities, themselves members of a village com- 
munity, and at the most only ^ prhni intrr pares, ^ struggled to 
obtain the imperial patent, with which, Avhen tliey had got 
it, they exterminated all rights save their own. Such, at 
least, Avas the process in Bengal which destroy c3 the village 
communities. Amongst the sturdier clans of Behar, Benares 
and the Doab, the talookdar did his best to imitate the ze- 
mindar of lieiigal, hut his success, OAving to the temper of 
the people, Avas not so complete. lie might harass and de- 
press, but he could not destroy the spirit of the clans. 

•Grants of large tracts in I'CAvard of militaiy or political serr 

A'OL. nr. 
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vices, occfisionally made by the MahoniC(bnis and fre(|uciitJy 
by tliG Maliratta powers, aftcctcd the village communities 
much fis the zernindniTce grants wliich wc have been describ- 
ing. Nor were religious and charitable grants over exten- 
sive tracts uiicomrnou. In all these cases, it is plain enough 
that the state can only alienate its own riglit, vi/., the right 
to collect the land tax, whether payable in money or in hind. 
But in the general scramble for wealth and power, which 
began with tlic decline of the Mogul Emperors, the Aveakest 
Averc trampled under foot, and thousands of landed proprie- 
tors became mere tenants at Avill. Jii short, Avhen the Britisli 
began to raise their thoughts from silk pieces and eottoiivS to» 
the magnificent empire which Avas at their feet, they were 
fairly puzzled to know to Avlioni the land had belonged, to 
Avhom it did l)elong, to Avhom it ought to belong. It would 
be amusing, if it Avere not sad, to notice the conflieting 
‘opinions of those days. Our friend Mr. (Irant, ilie Serisli- 
tadar, asserted that all lauded property Avas vested in the 
State, Mr. House declared that the zemindars were the 
real owners c>f the soil. Warren Hastings had one opinion : 
Pliilip Francis had another : Shore differed from all. Sor- 
roAV came fast upon the communities of Bengal. Worse 
tlupi sorroAV, shame attaches to the English policy, which at 
a later period, by dubbing the zemindars as lords of the soil, 
for ever rivetted the chains which bound down its rightful 
OAAmers. Hastings Avould haA^e saved the people and the 
State from the ruinous measures of the permanent scttl(3- 
incnt, but he was opposed at home and abroad. When in 
1775, ten years after avc had undertaken the Government 
of Bengal, he proposed to take some steps towards ascertain- 
ing the value and capabilities of the land, he was rebuked by 
the Court of Directors. In 1781, undismayed by the op- 
position of his council, and by the ignorant apathy of most 
of his subordiriatCvS, tliis great man made a last effort to 
improve the revenue system. Abolishing tlic provincial 
councils of revenue, he sent Collectors to tlic several districts 
in Bengal. A committee of revenue sat in Calcutta under 
the eye of the Goverunicnt. In 1785, Hastings resigned 
office ; he Avas succeeded by Mr. Macphersoii, Avhosc notions 
on revenue matters appear to have been sound. It Avas with 
the vicAV of restoring the ancient revenue system tliat Mr. 
James Grant Avas appointed to the office of Scrishtadar. An 
enthusiastic admirer of the Mogul dynasty, lie Avould have 
restored the system of Akber and Tuder Mull, It Avonld, Ave 
believe, have been a happy thing for Bengal had his counsels 
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been followed. All sound Stsitosmon in tlic i^asl saw the 
neiiessity for rcsourcli, before any permanent measures 
allectinjj the land revenue could Avith safety or justice be 
adopted. Of this necessity no nfllu was better aware than 
Warren Hastings ; hut unhappil}', at this time, any measure 
which Hastings approved was at once condemned by a power- 
ful and noisy party in England, Philip Eraiicis had record- 
ed his opinion that without a fixed assessment of the land 
no other measures wliatsoevcr can save tlie country.^'* On 
what (lata this fixed assessment was to be grounded, avc can- 
not tell ; but so far as Francis was concerned, it w\as not to 
rest upon the basis of sound experiment and in(|niry. AVitU 
cbaractcristic ignoranec of Indian subjects, he opposed every 
proposal for securing the rights of the Jtvots (by w hieh term 
the ancient village conininnitics were intended) to the perpe- 
tual and iindisturljcd possession of their lands. In his 
opinion it was iin])ossil)lc to support the llyots without doing 
injustice to the /eniindar.v Alas 1 that the opinions of Francis 
should have found acceptance; that those of Warren Hastings 
should have been rejected. We might woudenthat Hastings’ 
eonimori sense Avas despised, Avhilst the theories of Francis 
prevailed, did we not remember that just at this crisis the 
cry of India in danger’' Avas raised. Experience has taught 
us that Avlicn India is in danger, common sense and prudence 
are at a discount. India in danger ! and forthwith some 
violent remedy is prescribed ; generally tlic catching hold 
of some new Governor- General or Military Chief who is hur- 
ried out to the scene of action with orders to undo all that 
his predecessor has done. A more high-minded nobleman, 
a more bcncA^olent Statesman than Lord Cornwallis, never 
existed. But he Avas sent out burdened Avith instructions 
drawn up iu London, and ill-adapted to the country in Avhich 
they were to take effect, A lauded gentry, a nati\’c aristo- 
cracy, a class resembling that which Lord (’ornAvallis adorned 
at home, seemed indispensable to the carrying out of the borne 
plans. If such a class Avas not to be found, it rnUsst be 
created. But, the zemindars AH’cre surely the very men Avant- 
etl. Titles, poAver, wealth, influence they possessed ; public 
spirit,*a sense of honor and good faith, Avould fidloAV Avbeji 
they were liberally and honorably treated. Thus argued 
Lord CornAvallis, and the zemindars avcto declared the lawful 


Sec an elaborate miuiitc; of his, stuftVil with quotations from Adata 
Smith, Sir James Stuart, and Montesquieu. Revenue Selections, p. 
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lords of the soil. This was not enough : their revenue pay- 
ments to the State must be fixed at once and for ever ! All 
measures for ascertaining t^ value of this apparently ines- 
timable boon were forbiddmi. Surveys, measurements, and 
other such ordinary common sense processes, would not pleaso 
the young aristocracy ; so tUoiiglit the Governor-General, and 
no doubt justly enough. In vain did the mild voice of the 
experienced Shore plead for delay : in vain did he urge that 
our limited information forbade a measure so sudden, so vast, 
and so irrevocable. Cornwallis persisted. The broad lands 
of Bengal were given away at an unc(]iial and erring rate to 
the land-jobbing zemindars of Bengal, and for ever ! The 
village communities who had outlived the convulsions and 
demise of the Mogul empire went down to the very dust to 
be trampled upon liy every village tyrant, to lead a sort of 
Ishmael life, their luiiids against every man, and every mau^s 
hand against them. Wc have called this boon to the zerniii- 
dai*s apparently inestimable. Bnt there is a fatality attending 
all attempts at legislating for India in England. Give us 
English honesty, justice, and indcpcndeuco for India, but 
spare us English law. By the Code which introduced tlie 
permanent settlement, it was ruled that before a zemindar 
coul(J force his tenant to psiy his rent, the justice of the de- 
mand might be disputed in the Civil (Courts by the tenant, and 
the payment deferred pendente lUe, Yet the zemindars were 
to pay their revenue to government to the day. The result 
may easily be imagined ; the tenants disputed : the rents 
were unpaid : the revenue could not be collected ; and that 
monstrous evil, the sale of estates for revenue balances, be- 
gan. Confusion increased as the lands became the subject of 
a general scramble. A set of cunning speculators who had 
managed to learn enough of the new system for their own 
ends, rascals, in comparison with whom the ze /liiidars of Corn- 
wallis were respectable, were fast becoming proprietors of the 
country. The zemindars were falling so fast, that to save 
them from annihilationj it becjimc necessary to pass a now 
law.* This law enabled the zemindar to come down sum- 
marily upon defaulting tenants. Some such cxpcdicijit had 
been made inevitable by the previous blutulcrs of the legisla- 
ture. Wc shudder to contemplate the condition of the 
tenants, whose fore-fathers had been in the long enjoyment 
of landed rights, but who were now given over to a worse than 


* Reg. VII. 1799. 
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EgyiJtiiin bondage. A few extracts from the oflicial records 
of those days will shew whether our liinguaj^e, when mourn- 
iijg over the grave of all agricultural freedom and indepen- 
dence in Bengal, is too strong. The JS^jamut Adawlut, tin? 
chief Court of Criminal Judicature in the country, informs the 
Governor-General in 1801) — We arc convinced that some 
qualification of the power now vc'^tcd in the landholders, 
farmers and undcr-rciitcrs to recover alleged arrears of rent 
hy distress, without any previous investigation of tlic elaiin 
of arrear is indispensably necessary to secure tlic tenants of 
tlie land from oppression and ruin.* * * § ’^ In 1810 the Magistrate 
of Dinngeporc writes of “ a general system of rack-renting, 
hard-heartedness and exaction, through farmers, nndcr-farmers, 
Kiitkmiadars (farmers under snh-farmers), and the whole 
host of zemiudarrec ainlah.” Even tliis rack-renting he 
tells us is unfairly managed. W-c have no regular leases 
executed betwcxjn tlic zemindar and his tenants. We do iiot» 
find a mutual consent and.unrosti*aiued negotiation in their 
bargains. Nothing like it : but instead we hear of nothing 
but arbitrary demands enforced by stocks, duress of sorts ami 
battery of their persons.^’f In 1811, Mr. W. Lcyccster, 
J udge of Dinagcporc, writes thus— the remaining three thou- 
sjind (daily prisoners in his district) 1 would attribute to ^tbe 
illegal duress of sundry kinds by the zernindarrec amlah upon 
the bodies of their Ryots in order to corujad some kind of 
engagement from them which may bo liopcd to give a sha- 
dow of justice to their future distraints.^' J The Collector of 
the district gives similar testimony to the misery of the culti- 
vators. § In 1815, Mr. Sisson, Joint Magistrate of Ilung- 
pore, gives to the Government a detailed account of the 
sufferings of the Ryots at the hands of the zemindars which he 
concludes in the following words : — not a child can be born, 
not a licad religiously shaved, not a son married, not a daughter 
given in marriage, not even one of the tyrannical fraternity 
dies without an immediate visitation of calamity upon the 
Ryot. Whether the occasion be joyful, ^ whether it be sad, in 


* Letter from the Register to the Nizamut AJawlul, 4th July, 1 SOP. 
See also extract of a letter from the Acting Judge of Circuit at Moorshc- 
dabad, 1st August, ISIO. Rev. b'el. 211. 

t Magistrakis' of Dinagcjjoor to the Acting Judge of Circuit at Moor- 
shedahad, 24th July, 1810. Rev. Sel. 211. 

X Revenue Selections. 218. 

§ Rev. Sel. 251. See also a letter from Mr. Harnett, Acting Collector 
»of Rajeshaiiye, Ifitli August, 1811. Rev, Sel. 240. 
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its effects to the cultivator it is alike luouniful and calami- 
tons. Surely it will be sudicicut to have stated these lads. 
I feel that 1 should bo only wcakciiinj;^ the cause, by dispas- 
sionately discussing t^c probable effects of the continuance 
of so woeful a system of remorseless tyranny.^’* 

We admire the independence and honesty with which tlio 
civil officers of those days protested against the mischievous po- 
licy of government. Tlicir representations Averc su})portcd by 
the Govcrnor-doiieral. The Manjuis of Hastings informs the 
Court of Directors in very plain terms that the class of village 
proprietors appeared (in tlie large zominda’Tco lioldings) to be 
in a train of aiiniliilation, and iiuless a remedy is speedily 
applied, the class will soon be extinct. Indeed'^ he adds, I 
fear that any reimuly that could be proposed avouM even now 
come too late to b(^ of any effect in the sm eral estates of Ihm- 
gal ; for the license of twenty years, av Inch has been left to 
•the zemindar of that province, Avill liave given them tlio 
power, and they have never Avante^l the inclination to extin- 
guish the rights of this class, so that no remnants of them 
Avill soon be discoverable.^’ It is needless to add totljcso (pio- 
tations, but we may Avell pause to ask whether the Avords of 
Lord Hastings liave been prophetic ? What are now the 
]*ights of the village proprietors in Bengal ? IlaATi they been 
extinguished ? Especially we may ask, has the Bengal (}o- 
Aajrnnient taken advantage of the opportunities given by the 
survey of the land now in jirogress to record and to cstablisli 
such rights as have survwed to this day ? 

The Court of Directors, when it Avas too late, became aAvaro 
of the mistakes Avhich had been made in IJcngal. For some 
time ^after the death of the Marquis of Cornwallis, the system 
of revenue administration introduced under his auspices was 
considered to be a master-stroke of policy. The sagacious 
Wellesley applauded it, and hastily promised an extension of 
the permanent settlement to the ceded and conquered pro- 
vinces North West of Bengal.t This promise Avas renewed 
hy Lord Minto witk tltc proAiso of the sanction of the 
Court of Directors. { This sanction Avas never granted. In 
Lord Mintons time we find the liome authorities gradually 
opening their byes to the error which they had committed. 
In 1811, in the strictest terms they forbade an extension of 


* Mr. Sisson’s 2d April, 1815. Rev. Sel. 51)0. 

t Svo Reg. XXV. 1805, and Reg. IX. 1805. 
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the system to llic Nortli West.* Early in 181J2, 

the (yOiivt express i\ doubt uhoLlicr, uftcr all, tJie princi])Ie oi* 
the permanent sc^ttleinent ho so clearly rif^lit as to rciulcr its 
universal adoption desiral)lo. In JS15 their laiif^uage be- 
comes a little more plain, and the j^reat mistakes whieli 
uin{uestional)Iy oeeiirrcMl in forvnin*^ tlie ])ermanent settle- 
ment’^ are eoinmeiited upon iV<;ely euom^li. lu short, the 
l)ul)l)le had burst ; the porniaueut scttleiuent was found to 
have been a mistake. 

Tims far we have endeavoured to trace th(^ ori.i^in of land- 
ed property, such as wc iio'w liud it, in the Jknigat Presiden- 
cy, and we have noted the elfects of the perinaiicnt settle- 
ment upon tlic landed pvo|)rietoi‘s in llengal proper. Turn 
wo now to the North-West, (jradually, as we recede from 
Bengal, setting our faces towards the sources of the Ganges, 
we begin to meet with men of stouter Iramc and tougher 
texture. And now as at length wc stretch over the vast le- > 
vcl Doal) l)ctwejcn the Gaivgcs and Jumna wo find ourselves 
amongst those soldier-cultivators whom we have described in 
the grapliic torms of Lord JMctcalfe.f Bred under a sever- 
er climate, agriculturists and soldiers by taste, sometimes 
robbers from necessity, the clans of the North-AVest through 
every i)()litieal storm have clung fast to tludr village lands. 
Time will not permit ns to dwell at any length on the deiails 
of oiir earlier administration in the ceded or conquered pro- 
vinces. An extension of tlie permanont sctlhanent, as mc 
liave already observed, liad been ])romisod jinnuNrdujnnlhj ])y 
Lord Welh^sley, and vandittonalhj by Lfii’d Alinto. The 
condition was the sanction of the Court of Directors, who 
very fortunat(?ly did not grant it. liord Aliuto hiuteil at 

life (huffjeroffn cfmsvtpfences to be ex])C'cted from the dis- 
a])poiutment of the land holders of the Upper Provinces if 
the boon were longer delayed.^’ But, the Court liad grown 
wary, and as for the land holders, the sample they got of the 
Bengal Revenue legislation in the operation of the hind- 
sale-laws which had been iiitrodiicfrl, was cjiiitc cnongli for 
them ; in fact when some years later the JMarqnis of Jias- 
tings inade a tour through the provinces, a lour, too, for the 
very purpose of enquiry into the condition of the landed 


“ Tlie objPft of thi; pro'^eiit ik*s|Kit.cli,” says the Court, is to caution 
you ill tluj most pointed manner against pledging us to the extension of 
tlie Heiigal fixed assessment to oiir newly acquired tenitorics.*^ Letter to 
the llcugal (lovonimeiit, 11th November, 1811. 
t Ante, ]iage 24d. 
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classes, we believe that he was not once reminclefl of the 
])roTnises of Lord Minto or Lord Wellesley. The Marquis 
by this time was aware that there would bo more of danger 
ill attempting to introduce the Bengal policy than in (le- 
elining to extend it to the North-West, Up to the year 
18:22, if the acts of the (Revenue) legislature had been feeble 
and uncertain, so had the j)roccedings of the executive been 
mostly faulty, perplexed and irregular. Do we blame the 
early servants of (Government if their acts were arbitrary, 
tlieir councils irresolute ? Certainly not ; our early Com- 
missioners and Collectors in the North-West were working 
in the dark, or at best were as mariners in a troubled ainl 
dangerous sea witliout chart or compass. Ignorant of the 
tenures of the country, they were obliged to trust to powerful 
and interested subordinates wlio led them astray. Or, when 
in spite of obstacles, they had gained something of local 
•knowledge and experience, their hands were tied by the laws 
which they administered. , 

^fhat ‘ momirnm horrmidnm^ tlie sale-law of Bengal had 
been imported, a law alike unsnited to the habits, feelings 
and genius of the pcojilc, and, as \vc believe, to the real 
interests of the State. The scramble wliich had taken place 
in Bengal was acted over again in the North-West. But tlic 
.stout liajpoot was not to be tamed like the effeminate Benga- 
lee. A war of landholder against decree holder, auction- 
purchaser, and all other intruder^ began, which has loft 
indelible marks upon the liistory and condition of the people 
at large. Law failing, luck failing, the stubborn husband- 
man had recourse to the last argument, indeed too often the 
first argument with a Rajpoot, the club or the tulwar. 
Open affrays, nightly assassinations, endless and bloody feuds 
spread over the land. All the clubs and sw'ords, liowcvcr, 
could not deter sliarp men from studying our revenue prac- 
tice, in order to obtain a title to lands. The excitement of 
the ordinary law courts w'as tame compared with tliat which 
our revenue officers afford*!. As the sale day came round, 
w’hilst the defaulting landholder was cither kept by the con- 
trivances of the officials in ignorance of his liabilities^ or was 
sulkily abiding the doom of his lands in his old ancestral 
fort, the sleek money-dealer was at his post ; the lot was 
proclaimed, bribes went round, knowing looks passed between 
the amlah and the capitalist, whilst the Collector's hammer 
transferred estates, equal perhaps in extent and value to a first- 
rate German principality, from a family of fine fellow^s whose 
fore-fathers had reclaimed it from tlie wild beasts, to some ’ 
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cunning usurer who would never have the heart to visit his 
purchase. At last, one of the Magistrates,* a benevolent 
and talented man, protested in language so powerful yet so 
just against these proceedings, that the Government were 
obliged to interfere. A E-egulatiou was passed with the ex- 
press object of cancelling the iniquitous proceedings by which 
poor and ignorant mcn'^ liad been under cover of the sale- 
law deprived of their property.f Let us hope that the Spe- 
cial Commissioners appointed under this law did some good 
and remedied some evil. Better times were now fast ap- 
proaching. One most important discovery had been made. 
We had learned our own ignorance. At last tlie Govern- 
incut fully felt the necessity for inquiry and investigation. 
The result of Holt Mackenzie's tour with the Governor- 
General through the Upper Provinces was the enactment of 
Bogulatiou Vll. of 1822. This was the Magna Charta of^ 
the village communities. From its date commences a new 
era in the JlcVcnue History of India. Property in the soil, 
as distinguished from interest in the mal or revenue, w'as for 
the first time . clearly recognized. The Collectors were set to 
Avork, and identy of >vork was cut out for them, TIi^. 
interests of all parties connected wdth the soil 'were to come 
under revision and record. The various claims to the lAnd, 
some concurrent and requiring specilication, some conflicting 
and demanding settlement, were to bo reviewed. Iiiquiry 
was to bo pusliod close as to tlic productiveness and capa- 
bilities of the soil. Holt Mackenzie’s anxiety to do justice 
to all, to a certain extent, defeated its onvu object. Au 
amount of detail and of labor was tlirown upon the Collec- 
tors wliich was more than they could bear. Fast men could 
make little progress in the settlement of their districts ; 
slow men made none at all that was perceptible. Nor could 
it be otherwise with proceedings so varied and so minute. 
A bide of land supplied a bullock-load of records. Before 
many years had past the revenue ipachinery, which had 
seemed to Mackenzie rusted Avith idleness, was found clog, 
ged Avith over-Avork. Thus stood matters Avlien Lord Wil- 
liam Bcnitinck's powerful and practical mind avus brought to 
grapple with this great question. He determined, if possible, 
to remjedy the stoppage ; and calling to his aid one of the 


* Mr. T. C. Robertson, afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of the Agra 
§ PrcsK^Bncy* • 
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ablest men in tlie Civil Service, lie applied himself to the 
work.* A short but stringent and effectual law was pjiss- 
ed.f The impossibility of bringing disputes to a crisis had 
hitherto stopped surveys, settlements and every thing else. 
A remedy, simple and equitable, was provided. The Collec- 
tor was empowered, in disputed cases, to summon a village 
jury, and to carry out their award at once. x\nothGr cause 
of delay had been the enormous demand upon the Collec- 
tor’s time and patience for the arrangement of minor details. 
Tliesc were wisely lianded over to K^ativo or other qualified 
subordinates with powers to act as Deputy Collectors. No 
effort, no expense was sjiarcd to set on foot that groat and 
noble work the survenj and settlement of the North- IVcsiern* 
Provinces. Under the auspices of Lord Dciitinck tlie chief 
Hoard of Revenue gradually matured their ])lans. AVith the 
aid of some of the best talent which the Service could sui)])ly, 
a scheme was com])h‘ted which to the scope and liberality of 
Akber’s policy added the exactness of European science. 
The work \vas carried out ably and zealously, and ( iglit ycais 
saw every village in the North- AVcstern-Provinces measured, 
every field mapped. AVo must satisfy ourselves by hastily no- 
ticing the points of difference which are most obvious, when 
comparing this settlement with that of Bengal. And though 
the contrast, if fairly drawn, must shew in strong colours 
the superiority of the later operations, it must bo remember- 
ed that nearly fifty years had claps’ed since the earlier scttlc- 
mcTit was devised. If, with more mature cxpcrieiie.o, wc were 
able to avoid the rocks upon which our earlier legislators ran, 
it is but fair to acknowledge that the same just, liberal and 
lioncst intention pervaded the early and the late settlement. 
The difference w'as in the head, not in the heart, of the great 
men whose policy we arc discussing. The philosopliy of the 
first settlement was that of the old schoolmen ; a dogma was 
taken up, and matters were driven into agreement with it. 
The philosophy of the last settlement was of tlie inductive 
method. Holt Mackenzie and Robert Bird arc the Bacons 
and Hookers of our revenue schools. The projectors of the 
first settlcrncat forbade aud eschewed local inquiries of a 


* Our great revenue reformers have not always been trained in any 
existing revenue school. Monro laid down the sword to introduce the 
ryotwar system at Madras. Holt Mackenzie belonged to the Secretariat ; 
and Robert Martens Bird, before he was called to the Revenue Board by 
Lord William Bentinck, had on the judicial bench become acquainted with 
the ilefects nf our Revenue system, 
t Reg. IX. 1833, 
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close and searching nature. They forgot the ground on 
which they stood, to look , for analogies which had no exis- 
tence. Full of theoretical justice, tliey did solid Avrong, full 
of real benevolence, tliey spread ruin and desolation around. 
The projectors of the last settlement, by a wide observance of 
the real state of things, liy comparison, by analysis, liy patient 
investigations, qualilied themselvcii to take up solid ground 
and on it to build a stable and well-proportioned structure?. 
Tlic first settlemout ruined the persons for wliose bciietit it 
was devised. The last settlement saved millions of much- 
enduring men from ruin and misery. The ancient landed 
proprietors were protected from further injury and degrada- 
tion. In numberless cases they were restored lo their rights — 
rights Avhich thougb tliey had iiCA^cr ceased to assert, they 
had almost despaired of asserting with success. lu Bengal, 
the mass of the agricultural communities were given over, 
tied hand and foot, to sol disanl zemindars, who had no real* 
and paramount riglits, and no bowels for the people. In 
the North-West the agricultur.'il classes Avero released from 
the thraldom in Avhich they had been held by revenue far- 
mers and contractors, whether known as lltijalis or 
Talookdars. Considering the process by wliich tlicse Talook- 
dars had olitained a footing over their estates, it Avonld Ixivo 
been j)ci*fcct]y jnstihable if tlie ruling power liad declined 
tlicir further siirvices as middle men, aud fbrtliAvith remov- 
ed them from all holdings to Avhich they could not prove a 
title by inlveritaucc or purchase. Nay, not only Avonld such 
a process Iiavo been justifiable, some such restitution justice 
demanded in favor of the families, avIio during the last half 
century had sunk under the power of the Talookdars, almost 
to the level of mere tenants at will. Justice Avas done, but 
justice Avas tempered Avitli mercy. A sellish ])olicv avouUI 
have supported the Talookdars aud (piietly extiugiiishod tlie 
subordinate proprietors, if indeed they can bo justly called 
subordinate avIio Avere, though oppressed, the real lords of the 
Soil. Stern justice might have ousted the talookdars and 
have restored the vilL'gc communities, as avc have already 
said, leaAung the talookdar to fall back upon swell resources 
as ho miglit have, iudependcutly of his talookdarec rights. 
But tlie government did not press so hardly upon men, who, 
though Avitliout sufficient title, had long enjoyed power and 
wealth. In tlie large talookas the villages Avere settled Avith 
such of the local communities as could prove a just title to 
j the land ; the State togk all the risk and all the Joss attend- 
ant upon engagements with broken, thriftless and iinpover- 
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ished men ; but at the same time a considerable allowance 
(from 10 to 30 per cent on the revenue payments) was set- 
tled on the excluded talookdar. For this act of self-deny- 
ing justice, which brought liberty and comparative indepen- 
dence to thousands, we conceive that the revenue authorities 
deserve all credit. A more just, and as one would suppose, 
a more popular measure, could not have been devised. Yet, 
both in India and in England this particular part of the set- 
tlement proceedings has been suspected and abused. At 
home, the matter ^vas never fairly imdcrstood except by a 
very few of those who had to ])ass an opinion upon it. In 
India we might well wonder that the enfranchisement of the 
village communities was niipopiilar, unless we happened to 
know what Indian popularity means. The Hw /vo/rM/i’ Ave 
may at once say has little or nothing to do Avith it, for that 
voice is not yet heard. In a eoiiutry, Avhere public spirit 
and patriotism arc unknown, and Avhero tyrainiy has long 
pushed law aside, a goA’ernment, tn be good, must be pater- 
nal. A just and powerful Government whose aim is 

“ Parcere subjectis ct dcbcUarc su])crbos’^ 

AA'iU only be popular Avheri the popular voice has had time to 
gaiK confidence, and to create an audience for itself. Spurious 
popularity in the East may be cheaply obtained by following 
Sir Robert Walpole’s, maxim, “ quieta non movore.” Let the 
rich devour the poor, let the powerful oppress the weak, 
touch not ATsted interests, and Avith a little courtesy and 
professed liberality, a government will be popular. 

The A^oices of those Avho alone obtain a hearing, because 
they alone can make themselves heard, the voices of tlio 
gi’oat, the rich, and the influential, will join in a chorus of 
adulation. Rut, let the SAVord Avhich God has placed in tlie 
hand of the Magistrate be fearlessly wiehicd, let impartial 
justice be shewn to all alike, and there will be an end of 
popularity. Millions may bless and Avill bless an intrepid 
and just Governor ; but then Avho, in India, hears the voice of 
the million ? No, it must be an object more real and noble 
than popularity which nerves the legislator for his task. It 
must be a sense, a deep and earnest sense of duty. This 
eminently did those great men pos.sess who planned and exe- 
cuted the settlements in the Nortli-West, Their cliief 
objects were to equalize the burdens borne by the landed 
classes, to rescue and record the rights of the village commu- 
nities, and to ’introduce fairness and moderation in the trans- , 
actions between landlord and tenant. 
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It is impossible to deny that their efforts have been suc- 
cessful. Tliere is at present a lucid order and economy 
about the revenue System which no other Ijranch of the ad- 
ministration can protend to witli any sort of justice. Our 
Police, our Civil Courts might well be improved ; our reve- 
nue management in the North-West seems alone to progress 
steadily towards excellence. A reform so great and so rapid 
must ill its course meet with opposition, and give cause for 
hostility. Amongst the servants of government, some of the 
most estimable, whose station and habits removed them from 
much contact with the mind of the people, took their esti- 
mate of the settlement from their Native acquaintance 
amongst the higher ranks. 

There may have been other reasons too for the prejudice 
Avith which some of Avhat may he called the old school re- 
garded this great measure. With them we seek no contro- 
A'Crsy. Nor Avill we sta}’^ to dispute the point with* 
those, who ' call the iiocessary lowering of the govcni- 
ment demand, owing to the elVe(;ts of the lamcntahle 
drought and dearth of the years 1837 and 3838, a breaking 
down of the settlement. We care not to argue ivith op- 
ponents Avho attribute the visitations of Gotl, to the de- 
vices of mail. Let such take their stand Avitli the gi'utlepian 
at Bombay, who has traced the ravages of the cholera to the 
salt monopoly of the E. I. Company. But, in truth, now 
that the improved revenue system has had lime to work, 
and to prove its Avortli, it needs no apology nor defence. 
The greatest happiness of the greatest iiumhcr has as far as 
possible been secured. The exact state of things in every 
township has hcon carefull^'^ investigated and recorded. Dis- 
putes have been coinjiosed; jealousies liave been allayed. 
The rights of the village sharers have been carefully jirescrv- 
ed and recorded, whilst the interests of the merest cultivator 
have not been overlooked. The orderly payment of a mo- 
derate revenue has been provided for, and wlioie default 
occurs, the means have been devised foT’ coming down direct- 
ly upon the defaulter, and saving the man Avho has dis- 
charged his engagements punctually. In pvory district, 
officers selected from the people decide every dispute that 
may arise, under the direct control of the Collector of the 
district, ijheck upon check has been devised to prevent de- 
lay ill the decision of all cases affecting the interests of the 
lauded community. And, as in an operation so vast as the 
settlement of these provinces, many errors and inaccuracies 
must have crept in, the revenue authorities have been invest- 
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ed with authority to rectify auy error and to supply any de- 
ficiency in the Uccord.* Of late years, the best energies of 
the government have been directed to the improvement and 
consolidation of the revenue system. Compendious treatises, 
embracing not only the rules of revenue process, but also 
the principles of revenue science, have been drawn up. Trans- 
lations of these have been distributed right and left. 

The more intelligent of the people arc being thus fast led 
to co-operate with their rulers, whose principles arc better 
understood and appreciated. All candidates for government 
employ find the necessity of mastering the existing llcvcmie 
Code. 

The consequence is, that numbers of books in the Ian- 
guage of the country, some of considerable merit, are issuing 
from the presses at Agra, Delhi, and elsewhere, explanatory 
of the laws affecting lauded tenures, and of the principles of 
'agriculture and rural economy. 

The Collectors of llevcnue have obecn encouraged to disse- 
minate manuals of useful knowledge suited to the capacities 
of the rising generation among the stuilcnts at the village- 
schools. Such books, for which also tlic people liave to thank 
the Government of the N. AV. Provinces, will, we trust, su-. 
persede the trash which has hitherto been taught at tlicsc 
schools. 

One great work remains to be noticed, tlic importance of 
wliioli to the physical welfare of* the millions of the Doab 
can hardly bo over-rated. In these fertile, but thirsty plains 
the demand for water is almost incessant and unlimited ; in 
seasons of drought the whole country becomes panic-strick- 
en. Thousands snatch their means of subsistence direct 
from the soil, who when their crops fail for want of rain have 
nothing to subsist upon. Grain may be stored in abundance, 
but the smaller land holders have nothing to give in exchange 
for it. Patniue, and pestilence, are the necessary consequen- 
ces ; nor can all the liberality of Government do much to 
avert the evil. * 

It has been reserved for an administration identified in a 
peculiar manner with the revenue reforms in the Upper Pro- 
vinces to commence upon this great work, and to urge its 
progress, in spite of many obstacles. The Ganges Canal 
will when completed save the Doab from future dread of 
famine — as a magnificent proof of British enterprize it will, 


See Government resolution, 12th September, 1848. 
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ue trust, ere long take its place with the survey and settle- 
ment operations. Pointing to these monuments of the ener- 
gy, the skill and the liberality of the British Government in 
India, wc shall be able confidently to boast that the mantle 
of Akbcr has fallen on no unworthy successors. In Ak- 
ber’s imperial city shall the fame of Akbcr be eclipsed. It 
may haply belong to Agra to roll away the reproach which 
lias been too long attached to the British name, the reproach 
of narrow commercial views and selfish policy. As the 
friends of India, above all, of the patient cultivators of the 
soil, the best wisli we can oflbr them is that Eiiglislimcn may 
fulfil their liigh destinies. Conquerors of all around, a noble 
strife is yet before us. A glorious battle is to be fought, 
not in tented field, not in tlie arena of ambition or sclf-ag- 
graiuliscment. England’s remaining combat must lie, not 
only wdth tlio cuuuiiig, the ignorance, the superstition of 
her eastern children, but witli the pride, the sloth, the sel-* 
lisliness of her own sons» In such a warfare, conquering 
ourselves, wc shall conquer all. Justice, mercy and Christ- 
ian cliarity, these must he the weapons which, steeling onr own 
hearts, and softening the hearts of our opponents, shall surcr 
ly bring us to victory. 
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ON THE QUOTATION OF SCSIPTURE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
AND MORE ESPECIALLY IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

Novum Tcstamentum in vetere latet ; Vctiis in Novo patet. 

Augustinb. 

Tlie subject w'clicrc propose to discuss has long de- 

manded a tliorougli examination in all its bearings. Al- 
though wc do not now undertake a work of such wide extent, 
yet the remarks wliich we propose to oiler upon the applica- 
tion of Scripture in the Epistle to the Hebrews, may throw 
some light upon the general subject, inasmuch as the diflicul- 
ties which enter into this inquiry seem to ciiliniiiatc in the 
Epistle before us. 

- Before wc state our own views, it may be as well to premise 
a historical glance at the mode in )yhich this question lias hi- 
therto been treated. That citations arc to be found in the 
New Testament, which appear unsuitable to the historical 
sense which they bear in the Old Testament, is a fact which 
meets us at the very commencement of the gospel history ; 
sec Matth. ii. 15, 18. But in the Epistle to the Hebrews, es- 
pccralU^, quotations are to be found which have the semblance 
of being used on the principle of arbitrary accommoda- 
tion.* Notwitlistanding attempts lately made by some expo- 
sitors to strike out a middle path between the historical sense 
in which passages occur in the Old Testament, and that in 
which they are quoted by the Apostles (an attempt signalized 
by failure) we may say, that from the earliest times down to 
the present period writers on this topic have been divided in- 
to these two classes only : those who have made the New 
Testament interpretation the rule for exporuding the Old Tes- 
tament passages, and, those who liave recognized a difference 
of meaning between tlie original texts and their citations, and 
in various ways have attempted to reconcile the discrepancy. 

The first of these two classes may again be divided according 
to their two-fold mode of procedure. The one party liave 
venture to disregard altogether the historical bearings of the 


♦ Subjoined is a list of passages quoted in this Epistle with a reference 
to Messiah. In the first chapter, Ps. ii. 7. 2. Sam. vii. 14. Ps. xcvii. 7. 
(Deut. xxxii. 43.) [Sept.] Ps. xlv, 6-7 cii. 26-27 cx. 1. In the second 
chapter, Ps. vhi. 6. xxii. 22. Is. viii. 17, 18. In the seventh chapter, Ps.,^ 
xl.7 — 2. In the twelfth chapter, H^. ii. 6. 
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texts cited from the Old Testament, and (especially in the casd 
of the Psalms) to regard those passages which are quoted in 
the Gospel and Epistles with a reference to Christ, as primari- 
ly and exclusively designed to express the utterances of 
Messiah. On the other hand, many of this first class have 
not ventured so far as to deny the historical sense in all places 
quoted from the Psalms : hence took its rise that warmly contest- 
ed mode of expounding which goxe to some detached frag- 
ments a Messianic application, while the context was referred 
to the person«*il circumstances of the writer. This system is 
described by Clirysostom (in Psalm cix.) xat yap tZx/Jo 
kT'30^ i i a X 6 rrl e tv xai ieropiav riva ittfid)X£tVy xdt fitld tb ritu7« it* 

tiubttv wa- tj EiTi rd ir^67£Cfli irtdvtvjat. The sccond class derive their 
origiirfrom that very remarkable commentator Theodoret of 
Mopsuestia, named by his followers, and not undeservedly, 
“ the Bible Explainer.^’ This Theologian recognized more 
distinctly than any other commentator of his age the ncces-* 
sity for all expositors of Holy Scripture to keep before thent 
the historical bearings of each passage. This princifde in- 
duced him to maintain that, to a great extent, the Psalms 
could be satisfactorily interpreted by a recognition of the 
historical circumstances of the composers, and he considered 
that only four of the Psalms must necessarily be regardt as 
direct prophecies of Christ. How he regarded all the others 
which are quoted in the New Testament may be fairly gather- 
ed from that passage in the introduction to the book of Jonah, 
w/icre he sa 3 ^s God as the author both of the Old and New 
Testaments designed the former with a direct reference to the 
latter, and made its historical facts serve as types of the later 
dispensation,^' such namely as the deliverance from Egypt, the 
brazen serpent, the sacrificial offerings, and the history of Jonah, 
Whether he regarded this agreement of the New Testament ns 
immediately designed by the Divine Spirit in each particular 
case, or merely as a result from the general constitution of 
the Old Testament economy, is a somewhat doubtful point. 
The latter view seems to be rather the uore probable one, if 
we may judge from a remark made by a disciple ofTheodcret, 
who after saying that David had penned four Psalms exclusive- 
ly COnCei'nillg Christ, adds, Ivydp cxciv^notei tA riv^Siorro cu 

fjLt'id tiov d6u)wv, aXX^ tou dfottdioo decTcdrcw i^hnttv, xAi 

ra xS>v cb? ddvXtuv. On such quotations as are found iii 

John xix.^4. and Kom. x. 6. he remarks, p(ta<ff,dZtt tv. 
to? dpuodtfltv Cl? T'i)j idifltv virddicrv. Thus in the case of tins 
ancient author we have this principle laid down, that Old 
A'estameut passages quoted in the New Testament serve in 
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many oases merely as a substratum for tbe peculiar ideas of 
the writers : and this view has gained tlie concurrence of seve- 
ral modern commentators, as c. g. Storr, Steuder, and, to some 
extent, Stuart. 

A large number of that class of commentators who con- 
tend for a diircrencc between the historical sense of the Old 
Testam cut and the aiiplication of the same in the New Tes- 
tament have distinguished between a higher sense intended 
by the Holy iSpirit, and a subordinate sense. To tliis class 
belong especially tliosc Greek expositors who ap[»roxiinato 
more or less to the peculiarities of Origen, as, Eiisebiic'*, ]>a- 
sil, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa ; with ( ■alviii, 
Buccr, Stier, and many otliers. Bneer frequently seems to 
hold a contest with liimsclf, as to wh(.‘ther lie ought to recog- 
nize in all the Psalms the historical sense ns the one primari- 
ly designed: at last he acquiesces in the allinmitive, consoling 
•himsidf with this IT hcctiuu ‘S’critali cuiiu nihil oOicit, ct Ta- 
cit omnia elariora.^^ , 

A peculiarity of later times is the accommodation-theory,^^ 
by means of wliieli all citations of that kind whiidi are alleged 
as evithmeo in tlie Epistle to the Hebrews arc disposial of as 
an “ argiimcntatio e conccssis.'’ If any wish to review a 
stoi^o-bouse of all the current attempts to rcconeile the ([no- 
tations found in tlie Epistle to the Hebrews witli the tt'xt of 
tlie Old Testament, they may examine Stuart’s ICxcursus 
oil tin; subject subjoined to his commentary on that Kpistle. 
This learned American writer attemp’ts the reconciliation by 
means of tn'ery possible mode of adjustment, Avitli tbe one 
exeeptieai of the double sense of propliccy’^ to which he is 
deeiiUally hostile. 

The ([uostion presented a different phase as soon as men 
threw off the modesty which had liitherto withheld them 
from representing the Apostles in the same category with 
the mass of their nation. The diligence of the learned in 
former ages had culled a large number of instances to shew 
the arbitary manner •ill wliieli the llabbins bad conducted 
tlieir expositions. Armed with these materials, Hoopke ad- 
duced them to prove that never in any nation were smdi 
senseless interpretations to be found as Avere currenf among 
the llabbing, and that the Apostles in this respect formed 
no exception to the rest of their fellow-countrymen. Only 
one consequence remained to be educed, viz., tliat our Lord^s 
own appeals to Scripture were to be classed among the 
specimens of arbitrary and rabbinical ic«p£ppiyyv«tor. It is true 
that these writers are restrained by some lingering tradw 
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tional reverence from makin«j distinct imputations of this 
kind, and so they eitlier avoid a definite statement on this 
subject, or contend for ari accommodating arguincntatio c 
coiicessis” wliich they have ceased already from allowing to 
the Apostles. 

In the circumstances of the present day it may be presum- 
ed that even this last barrier to presumption will soon give 
wav : on the other liand, a newly awakened sense of neces- 
sity has urged certain religiously disposed minds to seek for 
some other mode of reconciliation than that which has l)i- 
therto gained eiirrciicy in the Church, ireuee some liave 
conceded that the Apostles arc not to l)c dccimHl free from 
the expositorial and exegetieal errors of the llahbins : (with 
I’fspeet to Christ himself they have not yet ventured to de- 
clare their opinions ;) while at the same timii tlu'y eontond 
that this usage of the Old Tcstamc-nt exjU’e^sions, so far from 
being absurd, is rather an actual parallelism of Old and* 
New Testament thoughts a real intimation ofgospcd tnitlis 
lying at the foundation of such a mode of citation. To this 
clleet lia.s DeAYettc expressed liimselfin his valnahio dissert- 
ation oil the typico-symbolical method of tlui I]pistlo to tlie 
Hebrews, A philosophical view of the ease has also contri- 
buted its share to the introduction of this nictliod of rei;on - 
eiliation, as may be seen in the following remarks of llillroth 
on 1 Cor. i, 19. According to his custom the Apt'slle 
cpiotes, as evidence, passages of the Old ^IVslamcnt which do not; 
in tludr strict historloal sense apyiear applicable. In f)rder to 
vindicate St. Paul and other New T«‘stamont writi rs from 
ignorance on the one hand, or unCaithfulness on the other, 
it is necessary to suppose that the Old Testament, as ri 
whole, is a type of the Now, so that, for example, tin; pro- 
phecies eoueerning Messiah are not .so to he apprcln'iided as 
if the writers, from a personal knowledge, had alluded to a 
historical Christ wlio was born nuder the reign of Angnsi ns, 
hut so, that in the words which they speak, there is an nt- 
tcrance of the same divine Spirit whieli* perva«le.s all history, 
and which eonsccpiently has appeared in Christianity. Tin's 
idea of the divine Spirit working organically in all tlie di.s- 
closures of history, when applied to tlie eonnevi'.>n of tiie 
Old and New Testaments, at once dissipates all those mis- 
apprehensions w])ieh liave gained ground concerning this 
subject, orulTiavc given rise to so many complaints, and oven 
hateful 'witticisms. Altlioiigli the view' here given presents 
itself as a novet y, yet it is not difficult to see that, if strict- 
ly pressed, it resolves itself into the long eiirrent opinion oi 
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II higher and lower^ a proximate and distant sense of the Old 
Testament passages. Now if in the New Testament the 
Apostles were so well skilled in eliciting from the Old 
Testament its prophetic tones^ and if those prophetic 
tones, those images of the future, those involutions of 
truth are no where to be found but only in the Old 
Testament writings, then must one and the same divine 
Spirit have ruled in both dispensations ; in the one, to ap- 
point the mysterious treasury wherein truth lies concealed, 
in the other, to give the ability wherewith that trutli might 
be discerned and developed. What is it that gives to a 
comparison borrowed from the domain of nature to illus- 
trate spiritual truths its power of persuasiveness over the 
heart ? Is it the mere fact of a parallel existing ? or is it 
not rather the conviction of the sameness of divine agency 
which pervades the kingdoms of nature and grace ? Only in 
•one point is there room for a difference of opinion by those 
who hold this philosophic view of the subject ; whereas the 
one class will consider those typical utterances of the pro- 
phets as special and momentary illuminations, the other class 
will deem them a natural, uniform result of the pre-arranged 
system of the Old Testament. 

Thus much may suffice to give a view of the opinions 
which have been entertained upon this subject. In giving our 
own views it will be desirable to specify three classes of quota** 
tions 

I. — Those which involve direct Messianic prophecies. 

II. — Those which involve typical piophccics, 

III. -- ^Those which imply a reference to the Old Testament 
cither for corroboration, or application. 

I. — In the case of readers of the present age it may be 
taken for granted that some of the passages quoted in the 
prst and second chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews do 
not contain direct prophecies of the Messiah : there is not, 
perhaps, one commentator to be found who would regard Ps, 
cih and Is : vili. 17,1,8. in this light. On the other hand, 
while I am ready to admit that such Psalms as the second, 
and one hundred and tenth might be interpreted as having a 
typical refereftce to Christ, without endangering their pro** 
plietical and devotional import, yet I cannot help believing 
that they arc strictly Messianic odes. The arguments which 
have been directed against such a construction of these two 
JPsalms rest upon a misapprehension of the nature of prophecy, 
J^ropliv'cy is too often regarded as a picture of historical events 
thrQwa hack, ua it were through a leus, put of the future upon 
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earlier ages. It is true that there are some predictions which 
can only be explained upon the principle, that the divine being 
who directs the historical course of events brings also the 
image of the same before the mind of the inspired seer. But 
the majority of Messianic prophecies cannot be viewed as 
literal predictions of historical circumstances. They are 
constructed upon quite another principle, viz, tliat out of the 
circumstances of tlie present or the i)ast as their native soil, 
the destinies of the future are made gradually to germinate. 
According to 1 Pet. i. 11. tlie Spirit of Christ existed in the 
prophets, and thereby were they enabled to foretell what at 
some future time Christ was to realize and perfect. TJic sub- 
stance of Messianic prophecies is tlie soul of the New 
Testament, but veiled beneath the shadows of the Old Testa- 
ment. In as far, however, as tliis vital ])vincii)lc i? 
concealed beneath a thick veil., so far do the prophe- 
cies themselves carry this veil over them ; and those only can* 
rend asunder and strip olFtlic veil who arc privileged to b(dmld 
the historical fulfilment. Blessings which the New Tcvsla- 
ment dispeusatiou will bestow are drawn by the propliets in 
colours suited to the Old Testament Tlieocratty : as for instance 
in Is. ii, the conversion of the lifathcn to Christ is depicted 
as an accession to the Jewish nation, and a pilgrimage to 
mount Zion. Tim view wliich denies to tlm two Psalms afmve 
mentioned a Messianie exposition appears to me very difficult 
to be supported. Nothing but prejudice .against the received 
ISIessianic reference could have induced any to maho David 
the ohj ct instead of the author of Ps. ex. Js there any histo- 
rical evidence to prove that David, the restorer of the Priest- 
hood, designed to unite the kingly dignity with the priestly 
office ? See Ps. cx. 2, 4, With respect to Ps. ii. the aj)peal to. 
1 KingvS xi. 14. &c. in order to represent the insurrection im- 
plied ill tlm Psalm as taking place under Solomon, is, to say 
the least, extremely precarious ; this, however, is not the oc- 
casion to enter into the details of the correct exposition of 
these Psalms. The chief reason whi(j]i wxdglis with me in 
attributing to them direct Messianic reference is the following. 
!No one not blinded by prejudice or ignorance can deny that 
a distinguishing peculiarity of the people of Iferael was their 
yearning after future greatness. That the monarch of such 
a people, who had raised his kingdom to the highest pinnacle 
of fame, cfKild not rest satisfied with the present, but looked 
forward to a still more glorious future, yea, that he actually 
expected a kingdom of glory to be established among his 
► posterity, may be seen in that remarkable historical evidence 
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wlilcliis foundin 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. &c. He that ruleth over 
men must be just, rullnj^ in tlie fear of God. And he shall he 
as the Jif'ht of the morning, when the sunriseth, even a morn- 
ing without clouds j as the tender grass springitig out of tlie 
earth by clear sliining after rain. Although my house be not 
so with God ; yet he hath made with me an everlasting cove- 
nant ordered in all things and surc.^^ After such a definite 
historical proof as this of an expectation of a Messiah enter- 
tained by David, it appears most highly probable that among 
the numerous lyrical effusions of the royal bard, some few 
at least must be found in which this ho[)e is expressed. To 
this argument derived from history may be added one found- 
ed upon doctrinal evidence. Can it he denied tliat Christ in 
Matt. xxii. 13. treated Ps. cx. as a propliecy of Messiah!^ 
The objeetion sometimes alleged of an arginnontatio c cou- 
ccssis,^^ even if otherwise permissible, is altogether cut away by 
the cx[)ression w 7rv£ujji>?{, If ('!lirist had wished to argue with 
the scribes cx conccssis’^ he woul(,l nierely have liad to say 
‘Miow then doth J)avid call him Lord?’’ J3y the additional 
words, ^Mn spirit, ^Mie states that David could have spoken 
thus only under the liigli influence of inspiration. 

In the treatment of J?s. xlv. I would speak with less decision 
thaiji does llosseinnullor ; who says in (jua qiiidcm allegoria 
deduceiula et exoriiaiida totum versatnr eaiitieum, (jiiod dici- 
tur, canticorum, cujus idem ct iiostri jisaliniessc argiimentum, 
apud sanos interpretes- nulla cst dubitatio.^^ An accurate 
study of the Canticles ought to precede any decisive opinion 
on the character of Ps. xlv. and as I have not devoted suffi- 
cient attention to the former, I suspend my judgment on the 
latter. That every portion of the Canticles or of the Psalm 
in question will not permit a spiritual application is, however, 
no objection against their containing an allegory. In the 
mystical songs of Arabia and Persia which treat of union with 
Deity, and in the Sanscrit Gitagovinda, which treats of the 
love of the soul to Ham, the poets depict some of the circum- 
stances of the enamoiiwed parties, without exactly designing 
a special application of each feature. 

With confidence, however, I venture to decide that 2 Sam, 
vii. 14. is a 'prophecy of IMessiah. This passage is to 
be explained upon this principle, that the family is 
regarded as a whole, and is described under the form of- 
one individual, while the several expressions describe 
either the condition of one member of the family, or the 
several destinies of various members. There is a promise 
given to David of an everlasting posterity, and of an ever-. 
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lasting Ompirn ; a fathorly relation upon the part of God tO 
his posterity, aiul tliat this posterity shall found a house for 
(Jod. In a subordinate sense this was fulfilled in the imme- 
diate posterity of David, viz., in Solomon : — in its complete sense 
in his glorious descendant, Messiah. All that is prophesied of 
th(i glory Jind the perpetual dominion of the lionse of David 
lias its especial fulfilment in one individual Christ. 

Tlic direct Messianic cliaracter of the prophecy of Jer. 
xxxi. quoted iu lleh. viii. and x. and of (lagTii. quoted in 
iJeh. \ii. needs no attempt at c.stablishmciit. 

IT. — We may now pass on to tliCTviMCAi. puotmiecies oftiui 
Old T(!.stameiit. Tt shall be staled first of all iu wJtat sense this 
expression is to be taken ; we may tlnni shew that the sacretl 
writers of the gospel age (piote portions of tlio Old I’lista- 
ment as typical pro])lieeics ; and thirdly we will iinjiiirc in 
wljat sense the NewTeslamcnt writers recognized the insjiini- 
tiou of typical prophecies. < 

i. — Types and typical projiliccios will bo aeknowledgi’d in 
sonu', sense or other by all wlio have pereeivi'd the organic 
development of historical facts, as may be seen from the ex- 
tract wc have made above from Billrotii’s eomnicntary. The 
New Testament teaches us that the Old Testament is a exta 
rrW fjLik'fo.Tfo, and licrciu iics the principle of types, wlic- 

tiier they bo indicated in acts, or expressed in words. NdI only 
in outward form is the man prefigured in the child, hut oftou 
times the expressions of tlie child become propheeii^s of what 
the man will become. So if the spirit of the N(.‘w T(?sl;ameiit 
exist under the vails of the Old Testament, it may here 
and there lie expected to peer forth and present itself to 
observation. If the Old Testament situations are outward 
tyj)Os of what will receive a spiritual fulfilment, it is hut na- 
turallo expect that those who arc ])laccd in such situations 
will give utterance to expressions Avhichiu a higher sense await 
a fill ti linen tin their representatives under tlie newer dispen- 
sation. This typical character of persons living under the 
former dispensation may be clearly see^i iu tlie ascription to 
Messiah of the name of David, Jer. xxx. 9. Ezek. xxxiv. 21. 
Erorn this point of view no one yvill object to allow a typical 
character to many of the expressions of the Old Testament. 
The only point of divergence of opinion will be, wdiether- 
such typical expressions arc to be regarded as the natural result 
of Old Testament institutions and history, or whether they 
are to be regarded as special illuminations accorded for the 
time to inspired men. We do not hesitate to declare in favour 
‘ of the latter opinion. Such formulas as the spirit of the 
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Lord/* or, the hand of the Lord came upon me” must uu- 
qncsfcionably have their foundation in some great reality. 
TJic prop]iefc3 must have had moments of spiritual elevatioh 
ill which they found themselves raised above their own person- 
al consciousness. The poet who in the moment of mental en- 
thusiasm gives words to the spirit of his age, requires the im- 
mediate stimulus of poetic impulse : his strains nevertheless 
are developed by the circumstances of the times in wliich he 
lives. So it isfwith the prophets. Israel in all their institu- 
tions and history were one great prophecy of the future ; and 
in each particular and direct prophecy did the spirit of pro- 
phecy which dwelt uniformly in this po()ple msiuifest itself 
by au especial eflbi't. Just as the several great thoughts of 
an imaginative writer seem to stand like lilies in an expanse of 
water, without a bed, and without a root, and yet are inniot- 
ed in one eoiurnon bed, so also the several and detached ])ro- 
(.phccies are not to be regarded as scattered and independent 
manifestations of the divine Spirit, but as based in one com- 
mon ground, viz. the proplietical character of the nation and 
its destinies. These remarks apply in common to all f)ro- 
phecies, even to those of a direct kind. In those of a direct 
kind, however, and even still more in typical prophecies, we 
may distinguisli a gradual progression : the influence of the 
Spirit manifests itself with more or less [)ower, in proportion 
just as the event prophesied of stands more or less promi- 
nently above the Old Testament range of vision. To account 
for that expression quoted typically from the Psalms “ Zeal 
for thiue house hath eaten me up,” we need not presuppose 
any special and spiritual elevation of the Poet. While such 
declarations of hope as are found at the close of Ps. xxii. that 
the glorifieation of the suffering Messiah will be acknow- 
ledged by all nations of the earth and be liandcd down from 
one generation to another ; or that statement, extending so 
far as it does beyond the Old Testament range of vision, 
found in Ps. xl. 7, 8. to the effect tliat a sacrifice was requir- 
ed not of beasts, but qf a voluntary victim ; must be referred 
to special inspiration. Thus there becomes a distinction 
between such typical prophecies as resulted from the force 
of circumstances under the Old Testament, and such as re- 
quired besides a special inspiration. 

ii.-— We now undertake to shew, in the second place, that 
Christ and his Apostles recognized prophecies of a typical 
import. When it is said in Luke xxiv, 27, 44*, 45, that our 
Lord shewed to his disciples out of Moses and all the pro- 
phets, the necessity of his suffering and his gloriffcation, yte # 
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may ask liow could passages be selected from all these 
writers, unless those of a typical import were admitted. 
(Compare Acts xiii. 29. xvii. 3. 1 Cor. xv. 4. 1 Tct. i« 11.) 
May not John in. 14 serve to direct us in our search after 
our Lord^s mode of exposition ? Two remarkable passages 
are found in Matt, xi, 14. Mark i.x. 13. in which last it is 
saiil, ‘‘ but I say unto you that Elias has come, and they 
have done to liim whatsoever they would, as it was written of 
hiniJ* \Vc gather that what was said in the Old Testament 
of Elias, is here explained by our Lord in a typical manner of 
him who in the New Testament goes forth in the spirit of Elias. 
Luke i. 17. Nay, 1 am not sure whether wc are not justifi- 
ed by the additional words given by St. Matthew “ if ye will 
receive it’^ to entertain the belief of our Lord^s intending to 
assert that the prophecy in Mai. iv. .5. was not designed to 
foretell any personage, but only the power of rcj)entfince which 
must precede the preaching of faith : so that the sense might • 
be thus expressed, now if yc look for the fulfilment of this 
prophecy in aiiy particular*individual, then yc may look upon 
John the Baptist as the personage designed.’^ Still more 
remarkable are the words found in St. Markus gospel ; as it is 
written of him.” What is written in tlie Old Testament of 
the sufibriugs of John ? Can it be supposed that Christ wrested 
any passage from its historical connexion, and referred itMi- 
rectly to the Baptist? Inexplicable must these words re- 
main; unless it 1)0 conceded that Christ, (iu so far as the idea 
of Elias realized itself ill John,) regarded the sufieriugs of 
the Old Testament Elias as a typical prophecy of his anti- 
type. Altogether analogous to this method is the statement of 
Christ ill John xiii. 18. xv. 25. that the words of Ps. xli. and 
Ixi.x. were fulfilled iu him. These and all typical prophecies 
then shew their full significance when the saints both of the 
Old and New Testaments are regarded as members of one 
and the same mystical Clirist who pervades the whole sacred 
history. 

According to tliis view, prophecy assumes a more organic, 
spiritual, and flexible form than that which a strict supra- 
naturalist would approve. It can however be credibly prov- 
ed that iieither our Lord himself, nor his Apostles, adopted 
that uniform and unbending idea of prophecy which has been 
advanced by a too materialistic supranaturalism. This more 
spiritual viw is seen in this especially, that one and the 
same prediction is applied by them to various and differing 
events, provided that these events may be classed under one 
, geuer^ form. Thus Isaijih^s prediction of the light of the 
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({entiles/^ is represented by tlie aged Simeon (Luke ii. 32.) 
as fulfilled in the infant Jesus. St. Paul however, in the 
consciousness that the Apostles were the bearers of this light, 
found its fulfilment in them. Acts xhi. 47. AVheu Peter 
in Acts ii. 17 — ^21. declares that the prophecy of Joel con- 
cerning the out-pouring of the Spirit was fulfilled on the day 
of Pentecost, his meaning surely was not that the prediction 
referred to this occasion alone, inasmuch as what he quoted 
iu vs. 19, 20. concerning the wonders in nature was not at 
that time developed. In fact St. Peter referred this 
very prophecy of Joel, just as he did the proinisc of Christ 
ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost,^^ to the out- 
pouring of the Spirit upon Cornelius. Acts xi. IG. Peter was 
not ignorant that our Lord gave this promise primarily to 
the Apostles ; nevertheless he considered that in an applica- 
tion to another event, differing from the out-pouring of tlie 
Spirit on the Apostles, yet harmonizing therewith, the pro- 
mise of our Lord was again realized. So also with regard 
to that prophecy of Isaiah concerning the hardening of the 
people’s hearts : this is quoted no less than four times in the 
New Testament, and in each case, with a dilfereut reference : 
Matt, xiii, 14. John xii. 40. Acts xxviii. 2G. Rom. xi. 8. To 
the same purport may be alleged St. Peter’s application to 
th^' Gospel of the Old Testament passage, the word of the 
Lord endureth for ever now this is the Gospel which 
was prcaclicd unto you.” 1 Pet. i. 25. This freedom of ap- 
plication is used by our Lord bimsfclf, when, iu order to show 
that the Pather teaches the spirits of men, he quotes the pas- 
sage “ they shall be all taught of God,” with the formula, it 
is written in the prophets.” John vi. 45. A simihir case is 
found in Johiivii. 88. All these examples may be referred to 
the class of typical prophecies, inasmuch as the original fact 
to which the Old Testament words directly refer, shadow 
forth and include those other cases to which they are applied 
in the New Testament. Iu like manner St. John himself 
deals with our Lord’s own words recorded in John xvii. 12., 
when in ch. xviii, 9. lie quotes them with Iva although 

they were originally spoken of one spiritually lost. Did 
John, however, fancy that Christ in his address spoke of that 
fact to which this Apostle applied them ? or did he not mere- 
ly mean that Christ’s word was confirmed in this view also ? 

iii. — We arc now brought to a consideratiou of our third 
question : what was the view taken by our Lord and his Apos- 
tles of the inspiration of prophecy generally , and especially of 
typical prophecies ? Immediately after a citation of the. 
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kind we arc discussing, St. Paul in order to justify it, 
says, Rom. xv. 4. All things written aforetime were writ- 
ten for our admonition (orWxaXta). The same Apostle 
(1 Cor. X. 11.) after he has enumerated tlie punishments iii- 
tlictcd by God upon Israel^ adds that this is written for our 
admonition,^’ (vou0j?7ta). These expositions do not tend to 
prove that in the Old IVstainent passages the events to whicli 
they arc applied in the Gospel were especially designed 
by the Holy Spirit, but merely to justify our application 
of them ill all cases where they can be applied for doctrine 
and exhortation. There are to be found, however, some ex- 
pressions which Svccm to point to the idea of a special divine 
iiiteutiou. The remark in 1 Cor. ix. 10. is in this view very 
notiecahlc. Tlie Apostle iii 1 Tim. v. 18. quotes the passage 
thou shalt not muzzle the ox >vhieh trcadiith out the corn/’ 
merely as an instructive parallel, and loaves it to the rcailor 
to trace the “argurnentum a minor/’ and to derive the doc- , 
trine it implies, that, if the ox he ivorthy, the liumaii labourer 
is still more w-orthy of his Iftre. In the Epistle to the Coriu- 
thiaiis he asks the question cloth God take care for oxen ? 
or saitli he it altogether for our sakes and seems thcrc])y 
to wish to point out that tlic divine mind intended that the cx- 
pi'cssion in that passage should be .applied to human labour- 
ers ; nay, not only so, hut tliat the oxen were not even ^c- 
garded by God in a primary sense. AVc must not, however, 
press the statement of St, Paul too closely ,* the 7rotv7w.:, 'Sal- 
together,” merely implies that the expression may he applied 
with greater propriety to men than to oxen. The labouring 
beast and the labouring man come under one category ; but 
inasmuch as man stands higlicr than the beast, so arc his 
right and claim the greater. This would be conveyed more 
clearly if we supposed the word fxojov to be understood before 
TMv /3owv. Anotlier instance where a designed uttovosoc on the 
part of God seems attached to an expression apparently in- 
cidentjil, is found in John xi. 51. To suppose a providential 
interposition is even justified by popular usage. When some- 
thing is uttered accidentally, which, th/ough a turn of cir- 
cumstances, becomes significant of important events, men are 
accustomed to say '' wonderful, that such a remark should 
have been made.’’ 

Of all the instances hitherto given appertaining to typical 
prophecy, I^ould now give a brief explanation. It has been 
well remarked God has done so many wonders, in order 
that wo may no longer attribute omnipotence to nature.” 
.Just as in the kingdom of nature the power of God aj>peais 
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to the reflective and pious mind to rule every where, but more 
especially there, where, on. the one side, the connexion be- 
tween cause and effect is concealed from man\s limited view, 
and, on tlic other side, the moment of accomplishment is 
more distinguishable, so is it also in history. Nature and 
history liave their light spots, in which the Spirit, who ordi- 
narily conducts his operations behind a veil, may be more 
distinctly discerned exercising his power. Thus, wc think, 
the conviction in the minds of the Apostles of a divine in- 
tention in typical prophecies was more or less strong, just 
as the circumstances hinted at were more or less important, 
their wise design more or less evident, the connexion of 
cause and effect more or less concealed. As we say of the 
daily circiirastanccs of nature, all is miraculous, so avc 
may say with regard to the incidents of history all is de- 
signed.*^ 

If wc now inquire what passages of the New Testament, 
and especially of the Epistle to the Hebrews, belong to the 
class of typical prophecies, it will be manifest that the dif- 
ference between typical prophecy on tlie one hand, and quo- 
tation for the purpose of corroboration and application on 
the other, is by no means a strongly defined difference. 
Every appeal to Scripture, and every application of the same, 
presupposes a parallelism. The chief distinction lies in 
this, that the application of Scripture docs not })rofes8 any 
r>7rov9ta intended by the divine author, and the parallel is 
assumed by the author rather than 'designed by God. It is 
somewhat difficult to say wdiether the quotation found in 
John ii. 17. is to be classed among typical prophecies, or 
Avlicther it is a mere application of Scripture. IJow the Apos- 
tle was led to his quotation is evident from the word IpioVSy?. 
The Old Testament was vividly before the minds of the 
Apostles \ they frequently, if not always, cited it from me- 
mory ; if an event occurred which seemed to fall under one 
general idea with an Old Testament event, so that the former 
seemed a reflection o{ the latter, they at once refer back to 
the Old Testament words. Whether the quotation be a mere 
application of scripture, or whether it indicates a typical pro- 
phecy, is to ’be decided, as we have observed already, by 
a consideration whether the character of the event requires 
the supposition of design in the divine mind. Besides the pas- 
sages noted above we may give the following as instances of 
quotations involving atypical prophecy. Matt. ii. 15, 18. xxvii. 
9, 35. John iii. 14. xix. 24, 36. Acts i. 20. ii. 27 — 31, With 
respect to the Epistle to the Hebrews we may certainly include • 
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ill this class the quotations from Ps. xxii. iu ch. ii., from Ps. 
xl. in ch. X., and with probability those from Ps. viii. and Is. 
viii. ill ch. ii., and from Psalms xcvii. and cii. in ch. i. The 
view tliat the twenty second Psalm especially is to be ranked 
amon^ the number of i)as.sagcs which pro]diosy of Mcsslali 
iinder the form of a type is confirmed not only by the nu- 
merous details which were fulfilled iu Christ, but also by the 
conclusion of the Psalm, which predicts events far beyond 
the historical circumstances of David's a"c. Perhaps Ps. xl. 
is still more remarkable. The very kiiif;^ who had rigidly 
adhered to alltlio prescriptions of the ceremonial law, declares 
his perception that the real sense of the law requires not an 
olleriiiji: of a substituted victim, but a voluntary sacrifice. 
St. Paul has regarded Ps. viii. iu a typical point of view, in- 
<luced by the expression Traja' ayycXouc. If we adopt the view 
of later commentators, and suppose that thi.s INalni refers to 
the history of creation and the original eoiiditioii of man, its 
ty[)ical s(‘nse may be well supported, inasmuch as Christ is 
the second Adam in wbohi the original conditions of the 
human race arc fully developed. The quotation however, it 
may be observed, is given by St. Paul iu the form of a 
mere application. The other throe citations we may, 
perhaps, include iu the class of typical prophecies ; it 
must, however, he admitted that these, more than iiny 
of the otlu'rs, h(;ar a semblaneo of arliitrary aoconimo- 
dation. The citation from Ps. xcvii. may bo justified 
on the ground that this Psalm refers to the time when the 
kingdom of God shall have become extended over the cartli 
by Messiah. The other two scarcely admit of any other 
construction tlian that they are applicaiions of the Old 
Testament. But tlicu the question arises, if this be so, how can 
they be used by the Apostle as proofa of what he alleges ? 
Ill reply w^e may say, that many ([notations made by the 
Apostles, (as for instance John xix. 36.) and passages alluded 
to by our Lord himself, (as John v. 46. Luke xxiv. .27, 44, 
4G. from whicli he infers a pi’ophetic description of his own 
life, sufferings, and resurrection) must* liavc been of a typi- 
cal character : and hence w’c must cither impute an inappro- 
priate -inode of proof, or allow a considerable . latitude both 
to the idea of prophecy, and to that of proof. In other 
words it must be conceded that parallels do in some sense 
partake of,«jtlic nature of proof. We have already remarked 
that comparisons drawn from the kingdom of nature to 
illustrate the developments of the kingdom of grace are in 
their nature powerfully^ persuasive, aud therefore are, in a 
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measure, 'proofs of the same. Witli regard to the particular 
passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is observable, 
that the parties addressed were already convinced of the 
exalted worth of Christ ; and since this was the case, they 
w’ould not hesitate to allow a reference of those passages to 
him which he might justly have referred to himself. On 
this principle St. Paul (Heb. xiii. 6.) puts into the mouths 
of Christians, an expression which they might pro])crly em- 
ploy. So the Baptist, (John i. 23.) appropriates to himself 
what Isaiah had said, I am the voice of one crying in tlie 
wilderness.^^ So, (presuming that Is. Ixi. 1. contains the 
words of the Prophet,) Christ without liesitation appropri- 
ates this language The spirit of the Lord is upon, me,'' 
&c. Luke iv. 18. From all this it appears that tlic distinc- 
tion between the quotation of typical prophecy for the i)ur- 
poseof proof, and the application of prophecy docs not ad- 
mit of a broad and decided demarcation. 

HI. — We now proceed to consider the quotation of Scrip- 
ture used for the two purposes of em'roboration and applica- 
tion. By ** QUOTATIONS FOR CORROBORATION*' WO lueau parti- 
cularly to point out cases where the form of expression indi- 
cates that the citation is merely to serve as a substratum for 
the peculiar thought of the writer ; whore in fact the quota- 
tioikis interwoven with the discourse of tlic writer. On the 
other hand by quotations for aftmcation,** we mean to 
indicate cases whore the quotations are accompanied with 
some formula. “ Quotations for corroboration*' arc found 
in Rom. x. G — 8, 13, 18. xi. 3t, 35. xii. 20. Eph. iv. 8 — 10, 
26. V. 11, 31. 1 Pet, ii. 10, 21. iii. 10—12, 14, 15. iv. 18. v. 
7. In the cljiss of ^'quotations for application," besides 
some passages already raeiitioncd, we may include Mat. xiii. 
35. xxvi. 31. John 1i. 17. Acts, xiii. 41. Rom. xi. 8 — 10. 
1 Cor. ix. 9. 2 Cor. vi. 2. viii. 15. A diligent use of the Holy 
Scriptures upon this principle is grafted dec[ ly in the heart 
of all the faithful. By means of every new circumstance 
wliich has a correspondent one in Holy Scripture, the divine 
word is again confirmed. 

Among the instances of " quotation for corroboration" in 
the Epistle to, the Hebrews, may be reckoned ch. ij. 6 — 9 
where the words from Ps. viii. form the clue from which the 
author works out his own peculiar train of thought, and per- 
haps ch. xi. 25. may according to Calvin's view be included in 
the same category. This great commentator has generally 
treated passages of this kind with much shrewdness. Atch. ii. 
6. he remarks " respondeo, non fuisse propositum apostolo, 
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geiluinam verborum expositioncm referrc. Nihil cnim est 
incoaimodb si allusioiies in verbis qujerat, ad ornaiidam 
praiisentcin causain, Qiicmadmoduni Paulus cpium Horn. 
X. 0. testimonium citat cx Mosc, ' quis asccndet in coclum^ 
&c. statiiu non interj)rctationeni, scd cxornationem attexit 
do coolo et intbmis Old Testament expressions are inter- 
woven by St. Paul in Heb. iii. 2. x. 37, 3S. xii. I I, 15. xiii. 
G. Parallelisms arc not drawn in this Epistle with the for- 
mulas xexO^; ytypotTcVotr, Or ha icXrtOfoQn foiiiid in otlicr parts of 
scripture. 

It has been objected that the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews h:is not only quoted the Old Testament in an arbi- 
trary manner, but also has adopted an unjnsiifiablo nnmitc- 
ncss in liis iiitcrpn^tatiou of words. To this wc reply that 
there is a great ditlorence between an expositor who deduces 
from the pri/xrx or ypauua what doc^swo/inlicrc according to the 
Sia-joia or TTveu/jia, and One who elicits iVum the j^r,aa or yo^mia ^ 
what docs inhere according to the St-lyota or nvlvact. Only tlie 
former w’ould deserve the iinputatiou of eonfonning to rab- 
binical interpretation. The nearest approach to such a sys- 
tem is St. Paulas remark in Gal. iii. 10. where he draws a con- 
clusion from the singular anr.fx-x^ But w’ith regard to the 
second ease, it is confessedly an evidence of spiritedness of 
eoinpositioii when an interpreter can discern the intenv«led 
thought in the form of a word, although that w ord naturally 
sliould serve merely to indicate the existence of the thought. 

Ingeniosi vidotur,^^ says Cicero, vim verbi, in aJind at- 
(|ue cicteri acci[)ifiiit, ducerc posse.’^ There is one refcreiiee 
made by ilie Apostle, where he lays the force uj)ou the w'ord 
which inheres only in the tiling, and yet one wliicli no sens- 
ible man will object to consider very spirited, viz. in the men- 
tion of the inscription on tlie Altar at Athens O^w.” 

Acts xvii. 23. Of a similar kind arc several intimations in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, c. g. eh. ii. 9. iv. 4 — 10. x. 5 — 
10. xi. 13. Wliat kSt. Paul deduces from these quotations 
xa7d fwa lies certainly not in the words, wlicn these are 
strictly taken in their liistorical sense nevertheless it may 
be shewn that in ch. iv. 4 — 10 and x. 5 — 10. the applica- 
tion xa% (Jtdevotav lias not inisscd thc sense of the passage. 
With regard to the quotation from Ps. viii. in ch. ii. 9. it 
may be noticed, that the principal thought which occurred 
to the Apo^le was the realization in the person of Jesus of 
the perfect idea of manhood. In order satisfactorily to de- 
cide upon the sense which is attributed in Heb. xi. 13. to the 
, expression of the Patriarch Jacob, it would be requisite to 
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inquire at some lengtlnvhat expectation of a future state was 
entertained by holy men under the older dispensations. We 
can ill this place merely glance at the subject. The expres- 
sion gathered to his fatheiV^ certainly implies an existence 
after death, but not necessarily one of blessedness. It must, 
however, be supposed that the most prominent among the 
holy men of ancient times had some presentiment of blessed- 
ness beyond the grave. Considered physiologically, it would 
be deemed improbable that a man of Abraham’s character 
should have been devoid of all hope of a state of existence 
after death. If to this avc add the consideration of John viii. 
50. we must atributc to Abraham some expectation of a fu- 
ture in which the promised blessings of a Messiah sliould he 
enjoyed. The question might be proposed, whether that 
which evidently does iu)t appear to have formed a ])art of the 
gemu’al doctrine among the Jews before the exile, may not 
still have entered into the minds of some as a hope. When 
once were spread among the people traditions such as that of 
Enoch, whom (lod took, because he walked with him, they 
must neccsssarily have awakened in the minds of holy men 
some anticipation of an unseen world. In Is. xxv. 8. and 
xxvi. 11). Ave have a striking evidence how the inspired minds 
of holy men were open to the belief in the resurrection and 
in ‘ii future state of blessedness. If then such an idea was 
entertained by the ratriarchs and others, the right cannot 
he denied the Apostle Paul to find in an exj)rcssi()n wherein 
Jacob speaks of a sad and earthly pilgrimage, an indication 
of a better hope beyond this world. In case however there 
be any who cannot allow that such anticipation was enter- 
tained by the Patriarch, they may suppose that tlie Apostle 
has himself interpreted the Old Testament expression, just as 
he certainly does in v. 10. when he expounds the life of the 
Patriarchs in tents as an indication of their expectation of a 
better home. This plan our Lord himself adopts, when he 
declares Ids anointing by the Avoman recorded in Matt. xxvi. 
12. Avas for his ljlafrxaii6<;, although the Avomaii herself had 
not any such design. * 

translated and adapted (for the Benares Mauazine) from the 
Beilage iiber die Citaie des alten lestaments im neuen 
Testament of Dr, A, Tholuck. 
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III. 

OiN THE DRIFT OP THE SA'NKHYA PHILOSOPHY. 

Of the three leading systems of Indian philosophy, the 
S.4nkhya is the least studied. “The subject indeed (says 
Professor H. H. Wilson, at page viii. of his preface to the 
Sdakfiya Kdrikd) is but little cultivated by the Pandits, and, 
during the whole of my intercourse with learned natives, I 
met but one Pralinian who professed to be acquainted with 
the writings of this school/’ These writings are not nume- 
rous — the half dozen works that are to bo met with, exhibit- 
ing a very meagre array beside the scores of volumes devot- 
ed to the Nyaya. The Sankhya work most generally read in 
those provinces is the Tativa-kamtmdl — a commentary on the 
seventy ^ memorial verses’ in which the exposition of the* 
system has been comprised. The commentary of Gauuapaoa, 
of which Prof. Wilson published a translation, along with 
Mr. Colebrookc’s version of the ^ memorial verses,’ ap- 
pears to be known here only by name, except to those wlip 
have seen Prof. Wilson’s edition of it. 

The ' memorial verses’ are based on the collection of a- 
pliorisins attributed to Kavila, the alleged author of the floc- 
trino. These aphorisms are given, with annotations, in the 
K API LA-13 HASH VA, wliicli was printed at Seram pore in 1821. 


It appears [siT-ys Mr. Colebrookc, at page 231, vol. I, of his collectefl Ks- 
says] from the preface of the Capila-uhasuya, that a more compemlious 
tract, ill the same form of sutras or aphorisms, hears the title of Tatwa-- 
satndsa, and is ascribed to the same author Capila. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ *. If the authority of tlic seholi.ast of Capila may be 

trusted, the Tatwa-samdsa is the proper text of the Sdnc'hya, * * 

* * * Whether the Tatwa-samdsa of Capila be extant, or 

whether the sutras of Panchas'ic'ha be so, is not certain. The latter are 
frequently cited, and by modern authors on the Sdnc'hya ; whence a pre- 
sumption, that they may be yet forthcoming.” 

• 

We have not been able to procure the suiras of Panchas'ikha 
but wcthave met with a copy of the Tatwa-samdsa, from 
which we shall quote. Our design is to convey concisely, to 
the general reader, our own conception of the drift and sig- 
nificance the Saukhya doctrine — a doctrine the details 
of which the student will find in Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay, 
and in Prof. Wilson’s elaborate exposition of the Sankhya 
Kdrikd. 
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Two explanations arc given of the term ‘ Sdnkliya' : — 

“ The Sunkhyn philosophy (says Prof. Wilson, page xi.) is so term- 
ed, as Mr. Colebroolie has mentioned, because it observes precision of 
reckoning in the enumeration of its principles, Sdnkhyn being understood to 
signify * numeral,' agreeably, to the usual acceptations of Sdnkhya ‘ number ;* 
” and hence its analogy to the Pythagorean philosophy has been ]»rcsumed.*' 
The term is also explained, however, as Mr. Colebrookc proceeds to men- 
tion, to denote the result of deliberation or judgment, such being one 
sense of the word Sankhyd, from which Sdnkhya is derived.” 

We incline (as Prof. A¥ilson appears to do) to the latter 
explanation — the syst6m being, as wo take it, the result of the 

deliberate jhdgnient^^ of Kapila on the great problem of 
the universe — with a special regard, to emancipation from the 
evil that prevails iu it. 

Tlic commentary on the Tatwa^samcisa commences drama- 
tically : — 

4 

“ A cortaiu Brahman, aggrieved by the three kinds of pain, had re- 
course to the groat sage Kapila, the teacher of the Sdnkhya. Having 
declared his family, his name and race, and his desire of instruction, he 
said — ‘ Venerable Sir ! What is of all things the most important ? 
What is actual truth ? And what iniiat I do, in order that I may have done 
what is fitting to be done V Kapila replied — ‘ 1 will tell you.' ” 

The sage then enounces the ' aphorisms of the Sdnkhya 
in the form of twenty-five topics — us follows : — 

Eight ‘ producers’ (ptokriti) ; sixteen/ productions’ (rikdrn) ; ' soul' 
[pvrvsha) j the ‘ triad of qualities’ (tmiynnifn ) ; ‘ dovelo])ment’ (.v««- 
chura) ; ‘ dissolution’ {prati-sanchara) ; the * iustrmncnts of soul' {adhyit- 
mri) 2 ‘ the province of an organ’ {adhihhiUa) : ‘ the presiding superna- 
tural agent’ [adhiduivata] ; the live ‘ functions of the faculties’ [ubhibnd-^ 
dlii ; the five ‘ sources of action’ {karmma-yoni) : the live ‘ airs’ {vjyu) j 
the live ‘ that consist of avtimi' {karmmdtman ;) ‘ ignorance’ [avidyd) under 
five divisions ; ‘ disability' {as'akti) of twenty eight kinds ; ‘ acquiescence' 
(tushti) of nine kinds ; ‘ perfectness’ (siddhi) of eight kinds ; the ‘ radical 
categories’ {muUkdrtha) of ten Uiuds ; ‘ benevolent nature^ {annyra/ia- 
sanjn j ‘ elemental creation’ {bh%Ua~snrga) of ten kinds ; ‘ parental crea- 
tion* (dhdtusansargu) of tliree kinds ; threefold ‘ bondage’ {bandaha) ; 
threefold ‘ liberation' {mokahaj ; threefold ‘ proof’ {pramdhn) ; threefold 
‘pain' {du*khay : — in this consists all actual truth. He who shall have 
thoroughly understood this, will have done all that is to be done. He will 
hot again he obnoxious to the three, kinds of pain.” 

Such are the aphorisms of the Sdnkhya, eutitlcd the * Compendium of 
Principles’ (iatwa-samdsa). 

The rest of the book consists of u commentary (by ah 
anonymous author) on the topics thus enumeratcrl. The 
writer borrows many passages front the Bhayamd-gUci arid 
other poems ; and is impartial enough to give the Veddnti 
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arguments in favour of the unity of ^ Soul ^ at about cci-ual 
length with tliose quoted in favour of tlie Saukhya doctrine 
of its multiplicity. The reader of Prof. Wilson's Sdnkhya 
Kdrikd will have been struck with the occurrence of some 
terms in the foregoing enumeration, abhilmddki* for exam- 
})lc,) whicli do not seem to occur in tlic Sankliya works 
usually read, and w liich arc not noticed in the great Diction- 
ary of our friend the Raja Radhukant Deb. Rut, to dilate 
on this, and some other kindred considerations, is no part of 
our ])reseiit design. 

The topics with wliieh we arc chiefly concerned at present 
are the hrst thi'ce — viz : the 'producers,' the ' productions,* 
and ‘ son].' 'fhe eight ' ))roducers' arc stat.(;d to be the ' un- 
discrclc' [avifa/da ;) ‘ intellect' {ht(ddfii) ; self-conscious- 
ness’ (ahankdra) ; and the five ^ subtile clenicuts' {lau- 
nidira). The sixteen ' productions' arc Ukj clcucii ' f)rgans' 
(//nZ/’b/M) of intellect and of action ; and the five derivative i 
or gross 'elements' {bhiUa), 'Soul' — cmiiiciated in the 
third a[)hon.sin — is ' that whicli knows’ (jrai). These twenty 
live i>rinciples, nceording to the Sankhya, constitute " all 
that is" ; and Ivapila, we liavc seen, promises the eiujuircr 
that bis final liberation from all distress will be tlic result of 
understanding " the real nature of all tliat is." What this 
amounts to, according to Kapila, we have now to try if Vc 
can make out. 

And iirst — a notieoahlo distinction between Knpila's way 
of spc 3 akiiig of things, and that of the NahjdyikaSj presents 
itself in their respective choice of a fundamental verb. The 
language of the Nyaya is moulded on the verb "to be," and 
that of the Sankhya on the verb " to make." The Nyaya 
asks " what w ?" — the Sankhya asks "wliat makes it so ?" 
The one (as we observed in a former essai' — vol. 1 p. 270.) 
presents us with a ' compte rendue ' of the universe as it 
stands : — the other presents us with a cosmogony. As tlic 
one first subdivides its subject-matter into the two exhaus- 
tive categories of Existence and Non-existence, the other ex- 
hibits everything (except ' Soul') — tlic spectator of the phan- 
tasmagoria) — under the two aspects of ' producer ' and ‘ pro- 
duction/ 

It may somewhat tend to check the mischievous conse- 
quences attendant on bluntly regarding any current and 
infinentialJE>Iindu doctrine, that happens not to accord with 
our accustomed notions, as being self-evidently frivolous 
and effete, if it can be shown that the conceptions involved 
. in the doctrine arc still i,nfluential iii directing the current 
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of speculation in Europe, in quarters where that current 
runs (or is supposed to run) deepest. Having an eye to 
this, in comparing or contrasting the views of the Sankhya 
with those of modern European speculation, we shall take 
our representation of the latter chiefly from a writer, 
Mr. Morell, who docs not, from any part of his work (the 
‘ History of modern Philosophy *) appear to have directed 
his attention to India. At this point, then, in the enquiry, 
we beg the attention of the reader tf) the following passage 
from Mr. Morell (vol. 1. p. 208. 2nd ed.) wluu’e he speaks of 
one of the latest Gerniaii systems — that of llcrbart : — 

“Tlicproppss 1)V wliifili the necessity of philosophy comes to be felt 
is tlic folh)vving : — \Vhen we look round ns upon the world in whicli we live, 
our knowliMlge eornineriees hy a ]>crceptioii of the various objects that present 
thenistilves on every hiuid to our view. Wlmt wc perceive, 

however, is not actual essence, hut phenomena ; and nl'ter a short 
time, we discover that many of those jitienomena arc unreal ; tliat 
they do not potirtray to us tlie actual truth of things as they are ; ond 
that if wc followed them implicitly, we should soon he lundeil in the 
miclst of error and contradiction. For example, what we arc inimediatelv 
conscious of in C(Mi)ing into contact with the external world, are such ap- 
poaraucca as green, blue, hitter, sour, extension, rcaistanee, &e. These 
phenomena, upon reflection, wc discover not to he so many real indepen- 
dent existences, but ])roperties inhering in certain suhstanees, which we 
terva things. Again, when we examine further into these suhstanvcs, wc 
discover tliat they arc not real ultimate essences, but that they consist of 
certain elements, hy the combination of which they are jnodueed. What 
we term the reality^ therefore, is not the thing as a whole, hut the elenitmts 
of which it is composed. ' Thus the furthejr wc analyse, the further does 
the idea of reality recede backwards ; hut still it must always he some- 
where, otherwise we should be perceiving a nonentity. The last result of 
the analysis is the conception of an absolutely simple element, wineh lies 
at the basis of all phenomena in the material world, and vvhicii we view' as 
the essence that assumes the different properties which come before us in 
aeusation.” 

This essence that assumes tbc different properties Tvbid> 
come before us in sensation'^ — this wbicli the European ana- 
lyst arrives at as " the last result of the analysis'" — is what 
the Sankhya expositt/r, proceeding, more ludico,'' synthe- 
tically, lays down as his first position. This is Kapila’s mula- 
prakriti— the “ root of all "—the radical producer "—that 
which, variously modified, constitutes all tliat the ‘ Soul ’ takes 
cognizance of, IMiis primordial essence — among the synony- 
mes for which, given in our text-hook, are the 'undiscrete' 
avyakta, the ' indestructible' akshara, that ' in which all 
generated effect is comprehended' ^ pradhemaka” &c. is the 
* Absolute' of German spcculatiou. The development of 
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this principle, according to one of Scllolling^s views (noticed 
by Mr. Morell at p. 147., vol. 2(1) is ‘‘not the free and de- 
signed operation of intelligence, but rather a blind impulse 
Avorkirig, first unconsciously in nature, and only coming to 
self-couseiousncss in niind.^^ So, according to Kajhla, “ From 
I^ature issues Mind, and thence sclf-consciousncss.’^ Hut 
Iku’c somctliing strange presents itself — for the self-con- 
scionsnoss, wliieh so many other philosophies assume as the 
only certain starting:- point, aiid whicli somo of them find it 
didieult to g(^t b(5yond, is declared by Kapila to h(^ the error 
of all errors tliat the Soul can fall into. In the 01th of the 
‘ memorial verses/ as translated by ]\lr. Colebrooke, Kapila 
says : — 

“ So, tlironp:li study of prinoijdes, tlic ooripliisivc.^ucontPovcrtiMe, one 
only knowledge is attained, tliut neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor do 
I exist.” 

This siatcraont, M, (.^oiisin, not unnaturally regards as’ 
amounting to. “ l(Miihilisme ahsolu, dernmr fruit dn scc'pti- 
cisine’^ — but Prof. AVilson, on the strength of the comnien- 
taiies, (h'clares that “It is merely intended as a negation of 
tin? soul’s having any active participation, any individual in- 
t<’rest or propeu’ty, in human pains, poss(\ssions, or ft^diugs.^^ 
The Soul, aeeonling to tlui Saiikhya, might be (l(\scribed iu 
terms iu wliieh Ficlite speaks of the Mind, “as it w'ore, an 
intelligent (‘ve, placed in the central point of our inward 
conseiou.sness, surveying all tliat takes place thcro.^^ (Morell 
Vol. 2, p. 1)5.) In tin; words of Kajiihi (verse lJ)th) “ Sr)ul 
is witness, solitary, bystander, spectator, and p.assive.” Soul 
being thus passive, all that is done arises from the operation 
of the ‘ radical principle’ — of which one might correctly speak 
ill tlio terms employed by Sehelling in speaking of the 
‘Absolute,’ where lie say-s — “The primary form of tin? Abso- 
lute is w)Uy or self-action. It is an absolute pow'er of be- 
coming ill reality what it is in the germ.” (Morell. vol. 2, 
p. 150). • 

The ‘Absolute,’ the germ, in the hands of Kapila, having 
taken the form of self-consciousness — ahanhira — the ‘ mak- 
ing of an /’ — the ‘positing of an Ego* — the course of subse- 
quent clovelopment runs parallel, for some distance, with 
that followed by Fichte, who takes the ‘ Ego’ as his starting 
point. According to a concise and luminous waiter in 
Ilraiidc’s dfetionary. 

/ To use the language of Fichte — the ego is absolute, and posits itself; 

^ it is a pure activity. As its activity, however. Las certain indefinable 
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limits, when it experiences this limitation of its activity it also posits a 
non-ego, and so originates the objective world. The ego, therefore., can- 
not posit itself without at the same time projecting a noii-cgo, which, 
consequently, is in so far the mere creation of the ego.” 

In like manner the ahankura of Kapihi, which is the radi- 
cal * activity^ [prakriLi) modified, creates out of itself the 
' subtile elements^ [ian-mdtra)f the bases of tbc gross ele- 
ments — so that the world of sense, formed out of these, is, 
in this, as in Fiehte’s system, the mere (Jeationof the ego.^^ 
This process is what the fifth of the aphorisms of our text 
book enunciates as 'development’ {sanchara) , The reversal 
of the process — the prdti-sanchara of tlie sixth aphurisin — 
the dissolution of the phantasmagoria — follows, according to 
Kapila, the SouFsIhttaiiimont of the kuowlcfigo that ‘'nei- 
ther I aril, nor is aught mine, nor do 1 exist.” 

It is ill the Me to in psychosis, ive imagine, and in tlio dc- 
•sirc for liberation both from pain and pleasure — without 
aunihilatioii — that wo must look for tlio reason why Ka[)ila, 
ditforing hero from Fichte, makes the creative ' Ego’ to be 
something else than 'Soul’ — which latter, by conroimding 
itself ivitli the active principle, gets entangled in the dis- 
tresses of life. The motive of the Erahman’s enquiry at 
Kajjila, it will be remembered, is this — that he wishes he 
may not be " again obnoxious to the three sorts of pain” — 
in the shape of disease, damage from natural causes, and 
affliction through causes supernatural — in other words, that 
lie may escape being born again. •Of the ruetornpsychosis, 
Prof. Wilson {Sdiik/nja Kdrikd p. x.) says — This belief is 
not to be looked upon as a mere popular superstition ; it is 
the main principle of all Hindu metaphysics ; it is the found- 
ation of all Hindu philosophy.” 

.The doctrine of the Metempsychosis is, in fact, the Hindu 
theory on the great question of the " origin of evil.” Tiie 
theory may be thus stated. Evil exists, and it is not to be 
supposed that evil bc/als any one undeservedly. When, there- 
fore, for example, a new-born child, who has had no oppor- 
tunity of acting either rightly or wrongly, is found suffering 
evil, it is inferred that the evil is the fruit of evil deeds done 
in a former state of existence. If you ask how the- person 
became disposed to do evil in that former state of existence, 
the answer is ready — it was the consequence of evil deeds 
done in a state of existence still anterior, and so on. You 
have only now to apply the Newtonian principle — that what 
is true at every assignable point short of the limit, must be 
true at the limit — and then, as there is no assignable point « 
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in tho existence of evil in past time at which point its exis- 
tence cannot be accounted for by the l^ypothesis of antece- 
dent evil-doing, it follows (argue the Hindus) that the exis- 
tence of evil is accounted for on this hypothesis; — and fur- 
ther, they contend, it is accountable on no other. 

If one will take the pains thoroughly to grasp this concep- 
tion, and to vie^ the matter, as a Oerniaii would say, from 
the same stand-pinUd as tho Hindu, wdio, holding the past 
eternity of soul, dBies that the ^ regressus in iniinitiimMu^re 
involves any absurdity, he will probably aeknowlodge that the 
doctrine of tlic inetcMn psychosis, however false, is not to bo 
treated as a fiction of tlu poets, wIkmi we are arguing with a 
Hindu. \Vc try to make the .Hindu give up the tenet — and 
wo (hi w ell : — hut we shall also do well to bear in mind that 
wc are calling upon him to give up, without an crpii valent, 
w hat lie has been accustomed to regard as a com])lete solution 
of the gn'atest mystery in the universe — short of the primal 
raysteuw of ‘ itself. Thi^ Hindu’s explanation we n^gard 

as a delusion, and wc must tell him so — but wx must beware 
how wc allow it to appear as if wo were providetd with a sub- 
stitute, TliO ^ origin of evil’ has not b(?cu revealed. The 
requirenumt that u’c sindl maintain our entire reliance on the 
goodness of God, in the absence of such revelation, is oin; of 
the trials — rather it furnisiies the substance of all the trials — 
of onr faith. I'his wo have to teach — but wo have no equi- 
vahmt solut ion of tlio mystery to offer. On this yxnnt the 
w'ords of AVhatidy should be treasured by every missionary 
among tlm Hindus. Wc quote from the ])rcraco [p. xii.] 
of his Mssays on some of the peculiarities of the Chris- 
tian lajJigion.^^ 


The oriu:iii of evil, again, not a fv’w arc apt to speak of, as explain- 
ed and aeeonuted for, ut least in creat j)art, by the Scripture-accounts 
of ‘ sin entering the world, and death by sin ;* whereas the Scriptures 
leave us, with respect to the difliculty in (jucstion, just wliere tliey 
Dnd us, and are luanifestly not designed to ithnove it. lie wlio pro- 
fesses to account for the existence of evil, by merely tracing it up 
to the Jirst evil recorded as occurring, would have no reason to de- 
ride the absurdity of an atheist, who should profess to account for 
the origin of the lunnaii race, without having recourse to a Creator, by 
tracing them up to the first pair.” * 

We have taken no notice of such things as the machi- 
nery of thef* triad of qualities,* by means of which Kapila 
seeks to explain the evolution of the perceptible world 
from the ^ Absolute’ — our design being limited to the ex- 
^libiting in some measure how the conceptions involved in 
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this perhaps the most ancient of Hindu speculations, cor- 
respond with those which have been evolved by some of the 
boldest speculation of modern Europe. We might have 
carried out this design in further detail — pointing out, for 
example, such things as the anticipation of tlie so often mis- 
understood Cartesian “ cogito ; — ergo sum” in the opening 
argument of Kapila^s sixth chapter — by jjjie fact that * I 
know,’ the existence of soul is establisliecl, in the absence 
of any evidence to the contrary” — bi^Pour aim was, by 
avoiding details, to give the plainest outline of the leading 
conceptions. From that bare outline it may be readily ga- 
thered that the Sjiukhya philosophy is not ' Eaconian — 
and this brings us to another question, the consideration 
of which we shall remit to a (possibly) subsequent paper on 
India and the Baconian Philosophy — how they stand to- 
wards one another — and why.” 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
{From CaUisfratus.) 


Would, oh would that I might be 
A beauteous lyre of ivory ; 

That beauteous boys might bear me 
To Dionysian quires ! 

Would, oh would that I might be 
A wreath of fine gold filagree. 

That beauteous maid might wear me 
preserving )mrc desires ! 
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V . 

A FRENCIDIAN’S riLORIMAGE TO WATERLOO. 

A inlr/rimarfd to Waterloo in the very year of tlic Peace 
Coiif^rcss ! Waterloo not yawned over, between the Hotel dc 
Ville of ]3riissels and the scenery of the Aleusc at Narnur, as 
one of the inevitable sights which it is in all travellers’ bonds 
to visit — but Waterloo traversed in the true scallop-shell 
spirit of mingled tears and trucnlcnce, by a writcT of iiillncnce 
with his countrymen, is a hict which jars somewliat with the 
}>acilic programme of Messrs, Cohden. and Mieliel Chevalier. 
Ytd M. Leon (lO/laii, in wliosc lively company wc propose to 
j cvisit the lanions field; is by no means one of the regular 
Aiiglophagi (still, alas ! more numerous amongst his country- 
men tliaii is generally siipposecl) who Gvy delauda od Varthaijo,^ 
and ocrasez V infdm* with true (lallie piety whenever quevstion 
is made of perfidious Allnon. AI. Gozhui is a man of wit as 
w ell as good breeding, who, if he has national antipathies, in- 
^t(^'ld of placarding, prefers to exhale them in a mocking laugh. 
II(; is, moreover, addressing that portion of tlie Prench public 
for w'hoin las A nglais^^ ixvc always pour W/vr’’ — w lio, as has 
been remarked, almost forgave VihihiAon liis insolent victories 
in favour of his name — w'ho have analysed the eliaracter of 
John Lull too closely (from the pit of the Vurietes or the 
Porte S.nnt JMartin) to l)e put off with such soIko* sl udies of 
fhat stout gentleman’s idiosyncrasy as are furiiislied by [)lii- 
losophcrs like M. AI. Chasles, Alilsand, Eugene Foreade, and 
de Vigny. AI. Tjeon (lozlaii would not for the world disturb 
the good old national traditions ; and so ho paints liis English- 
man ill a costume, and with a complexion and embonpoint 
which maybe recognized a mile oft*. Ttmnst not be forg^ 
ton that, for a large number even of the Parisian public, tlic 
heroes of Acre and the sliding scale are still Smilh^ and 
Sir Peel ; our actresses arc June, or Mhs Sarah ; and 
some of tlic most remarkable speeches delivered in our Upper 
House are attributed to /e due Henriy or le cornie Alfred. Tlicse 
good pc*ople are far too observant not to know that there is a 
diversity of age and sex to be found in the British Isles as in 
other countries ; but they are well assured also, that there are 
some chaffteteri sties (of which an imperturbable phlegm, and 
a propensity to overfeeding arc, perhaps, the most strongly 
marked) common to both sexes and all ages of free Britons. 
It is needless to say that our English gentry arc all cold aris- 
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tocrats^ lavisliiug uuLeard of sums with the (|uaiiitest careless- 
ness, and invariably possessing fabulous wealth to lavish ; and 
who, if wanted on business^ should be looked for by a saga- 
cious inquirer at Chimborazo, or on the top of Cleopatra's 
needle. In the same way, of course, all English shop- 
keepers are filled with the spirit vulgarly attributed to Ma- 
chiavel: and though apparently employed in tying up 
cheese, or packing a bale of sheetinj^, are, in 
thereby glutting their spite against France and 
with their selfish commerce the clniius of half a world." . AVe 
suspect that in his heart of hearts M. Leon Gozlan has some 
misgivings as to the perfect accuracy of this portraiture, 
although out of respect to his auditory he forces himself to 
dissemble them. It is necessary to keep this in mind while 
following our pilgrim, or we might take his facts too literally, 
lie is avowedly doing pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of French 
’military supremacy, and if he is religious iu respect to na- 
tional vanity (which he must be confessed to the degree of 
superstition) wc have no right to expect more. The great 
principle in behalf of which M. Gozhin has assumed the 
cross is — that Frenchmen have at least as much ground to 
claim the glory of Waterloo as any other people and this 
doc^trine he sums up in the following authoritative words : — 
The victory of Waterloo is too generally denied to the 
Englisli for the dread of misinterpretation to deter me from 
doing justice to the endurance of their soldiers ami the reso- 
lution of their general. No doubt *thcy lost the battle ; that 
is they had lost it, utterly and w-itliout a hope, when Blucher 
arrived ; but all honour is duo to the energy and patience 
they shewed in encountering the Freucli, who were deficient 
in patience simply because they had too much courage. At 
Waterloo there were two armies defeated ; the English and 
#e French, but the English first. The victor was accident, 
or the Prussians, to whom the English might safely leave the 
microsoopie honour, considering that the Prussians were fresh 
from all fatigue, whilst the French had been spending their 
blood and strength during twelve mortal liours— I say nothing 
here, too, of him who left our army on the eve of battle, nor 


* This he does by exhibiting the whole affair of Waterloo as a rather 
discreditable conoerii to all parties. As for the Frencli and English they 
were so thoroughly beaten in turns, that it is really quite irrelevant to in- 

3 uire who was beaten last ; whilst the Prussians tilchcd a victory which 
ley bad’ ut earned in a inaimer which no gentleman can contemplate with- 
out abhorrence. 
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of him who stayed away whilst it was being fought. Between 
tlicsc two Marshals let us pass iu peace; God has judged 
them.^^ This is conclusive in its way ; so, far from wishing 
to (luarrel with our ingenious pilgrim, we feel grateful that 
he has refrained from disproving the occurrence of ^Vatcrloo 
altogether. 

M. Gozlau’s pilgrimage, strictly speaking, begins only from 
Brussels. The capital of Belgium seems iu his eyes princi- 
pally notable for possessing jNL do Beriot iu the body, and 
liis wife's bones. Poor Mali bran ! Even her chief glory 
Avould appear to be, according to Gozlan, that she inspired 
the following verses to that illustrious Erenehnian, INI. do 
Lamartine : — 

Ik'ante, gone, anwiir, furent son noni ile lonniie, 

KVrit (Ians son regard, dans son comu*. dans sa voix j 

Sous trois tonnes an eiel nppartenait aine : 

l*leurc/., terre, et vous. cieiix, acciieilJez— la trois fois ! • 

The lines are remarkable; for false sentiment and poorness 
of thought they would be so iu any stoiio-entter’s garland. 
Mr. Gozlaii found the dilKculty of procuring convey- 
ance to Waterloo from Brussels to bo greater than 
it used to be, as far as avo remember, some years ago. 
Our pilgrim, far from reaching Peter Pindar's poa-sta'iid- 
ard of piety, cannot go afoot ; and, worst of all, .seems 
rather to grudge the alteruativc expense of carriage. Wc 
think he grumbles unreasonably, for his coachman avus a 
real economy. Not a fcAV, avc dare say, of our readers (who 
remember tlie outlay at wliicli alone they could actpiiro the 
sword-hilt, the star of the Legion of Honour, or, it may Ijc, the 
Eagle Avhich formed tlieir treasured souvenir of Waterloo) will 
now acknoAvlcdge that a driver of such commercial informa- 
tion, and candour in imparting it, as M. Gozlau's, wouW 
have been a positive saving at a couple of Napoleons, Here 
is one of the stories by Avliich this Automedon illustrates 
a curious item of Belgian commerce. 

“ One day,” said the Coachman, “ I was bringing in two travellers back 
from \Vi\jterloo ; the one was a French artist, the other was by nation a 
Prussian. The Prussian carried something, of which he took tender care, 
wrapped in a handkerchief upon his knees. When we had done 
about half the journey he asked his French companion if he had 
brought aMuty any mciiiurial of the fatal field. “ No, mafoi** replied 
the Frenchman ; “ I was very near, though, obtaining a very droll 
one, but they asked too much, a hundred francs, besides it was an 
awkward thing to carry : yet it certainly would have had the merit of 
* being both singular and appropriate,” 
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” Why, what was it, pray ?” 

“ You must not be annoyed, then, at my candour,’* replied the French 
painter : — Nothing less than the skull of a Prussian colonel, a splendid 
developemcnt, splendid, the more so that it was pierced by three balls — real 
Waterloo bullets ! One hole w'as just in the centre of the forehead, and 
the others neatly on the temples. I must say a lamp made out of the 
skull of a Prussian colonel killed by the French would have been charming 
to read by : but, alas ! a poor painter can’t aiford such luxury. Et voui>\ 
monsieur V* he demanded in his turn. 

** Why, for my part,” replied the Prussian with some hesitation, as he 
Iiaif«nyscd the parcel which he held ou his knees ; for my part, I . . 

f . . . hut the fact is,” he said,>interrupting himself, ** that 1 am thuu*' 

^lerstruck at the astonishing similarity of your adventure with what lias 
really happened to myself.” 

Voii don’t say so ?” 

“ “ A fact 1” 

“ Let us hear, nevertheless.” 

« Why, yes, it is really very curious, but I hiqipeu to have procured 
this very morning the skull of a French colonel who was also killed at 
Waterloo.” 

** ” What, you too 1” 

** Yes,” modestly replied the Prussian ; and Pm thinking of having it 
uioimtcd as a punch-bowl to drink Bluchcr’s health out of on oacii auni- 
versary of our victory.” 

” I wonder if your skull is pierced with three balls likewise V asked 
the Frcnrhman. 

” 1 really cannot exactly say,” answered the other ; “ but I almost 
think ” 

”Comc, come, let us sec then briskly rejoined the artist, who, guessing 
the precious object which his companion cherished in his la]> to be the 
skull in question, ventured with a rapid motion to unfold the liandkercliief 
which concealed it. Beyond a doubt, there was the skull, and there were 
the three holes made by the three bullets^ or by some- 

thing else. The Prussian seemed ns much annoyed as the Freiudinuni 
was delighted. “ You see, sir,” sahl the Coachman, “it was the same heail 
which became French when offered for sale to .an Englishman, or Prussian ; 
in tiie same way that it was Prussian or Englisii when the hoped for cus- 
tomer was French.** 

0 35v ery one who has visited Waterloo since the erection of 
the vast jnouiul^ called in guide- parlance the Montague dn 
Lion (from the colossal Belgic lion in bronzed iron whicli 
surmounts it) has regretted the unsatisfactory doubt as to 
the precise scenes of many of the most interesting events 
'of the action^ which the wholesale removal of the soil 
; for the construction of the mound has occasioned*. Well 
plight the Duke say : — they have spoilt me my Waterloo 
for, in point of fact, a great part of the field has censed, as 
to its individual identity, to exist. In the neighbourhood 
of the Montague the surface of the plain is lower by some 
feet than it was on the memorable 18tli June, 1815 ; and those 
peculiarities of ground, which the English commander 
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turned to such skilful advantage have now been scraped to 
one dead level of uniformity/' M. Ldon Gozlan animad- 
verts sharply on this fact though it may be doubted whether 
lie would have regarded the triumphal monument of the al- 
lied armies with much greater complacency, even if its con- 
structors Iiad not, in order to effect it, obliterated, or at least 
confounded, the especial localities of victory. In his criticisms, 
however, ou the great Belgic lion as a work of art, M. Gozlan 
is as just as severe. No one can deny that the huge animal 
has (like, indeed^ most of the Belgian lions) a ridiculously 
human countenance : it is almost sure to remind every specta- 
tor of some one of his own acquaintance. But the idea of 
ordering a work, which was to sum up tlie history of an epoch— 
a solemn and conspicuous commemoration by many nations — 
a work likely to confer fame enough to satisfy a Cellini — 
the idea of ordering such a work of an iron-founder as it were 
by the ton- weight I • 

It is, pcrhjq)s, indeed, as well that no Canova invested his ge- 
nius ill a lion of such invidious jiretensions, for it may be 
doubted if any artistic perfection would have protected it from 
hostile insult, such as the Bclgic lion did suffer from the 
French on their return from the siege of Antwerp. It was 
at that time very near being blown up in all the formig by 
French engineers ; and all Marshal Gerard's efforts could not 
save the poor beast's claws and tail from mutilation. Even in 
its truncated state, however, Mr. Cockcrill's lion is quite suffici- 
ent to fulfil the jiroudest aspirations of Ics brave Behjes^ who ac- 
knowledge it ou all hands to be the glory of their country. 

There it is ! there it is I” crieil my comhictor with a rapture 
whicli I believe he feels himself compelled to repeat at every trip ; other- 
wise, I should have thought, from his cuthusiasm, that it was an object as 
new to his eyes as to mine, with this differcucc, indeed, in bis favour that 
he did sec it, whereas as yet I could perceive nothing of it at all. . . ‘ . 

At last, however, 1 contrived, under his tuition, to distinguish, though with 
great difficulty the artificial mountain and the lion in metal which sur- 
mounts it. 1 confess that when 1 first beheld the colossal monument, erec- 
ted by our enemies in memory of our heroic disasters, tlie effect was so 
agonizing that, in the state of weakness in which a late attack of illnesa 
had left me, I was unable to maintsun myself erect. My legs shook, my 
heart spasmodically contracted, and I felt that the colour had totally 
left my lips. 1 fell back almost lifeless on the cushions of the carriage. 
Let those, who hold patriotism to be a prejudice, come and brave thik 
spectacle, and then 1 may have some faith in their scepticism. 

1 need Mkrcely, perhaps, observe that the 18th of June is the anniver- 
sary of Waterloo. I had selected that fatal day for my pilgrimage to 
Mont St. Jean in the. hope of meeting on my road many veterans of 
the old army whom it was not unnatural I should suppose to have a pious 
interest in revisiting the immense Calvary. The Grand Army J Grand 
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indeed ! so grand that^ metliinks, it must need ages to obliterate all re« 
lies of it. Yet the road was altogether unfrequented—that accursed 
road by which the English, thirty-four years ago, twice fled for 
shelter to Brussels, and by which, the same day, they returned asto- 
nished to find themselves victorious ! Could such a road be possibly 
untravcUed upon such a day I Stop ! no ! it is not altogether uiitra- 
velled, for far a head of us a carriage may be descried creeping on in 
the direction of Waterloo. 

There goes an Englishman, for any money,** exclaimed my coach- 
man. 

“No, something assures me it is a Frenchman,*’ was my patriotic re- 
joinder. 

“ Will Monsieur back his opinion with a trifle ?*’ insisted my Autome- 
don. 

National honour forbad me to refuse ; and our horses ns if partaking 
their masters* vanity continued the pursuit at an increased speed. The, 
Bclgic Lion again came into view, something larger this time than a mouse, 
.and then the church of Waterloo with its rust -coloured dome. At last 
wc siKTceded in overtaking the vehicle which, according to my driver, 
contained an Englishman, but, as I w'ould have it, a Frenchman. Strictly 
Speaking wc bad both lost. Tlie occupant of the other carriage was in- 
deed English, but she w.as a lady, llow'evcr I generously cunccdcd the 
wager as lost. The Englishwoman was alone, and possibly tired of her 
loneliness, to judge by the complaisance with which she received my efforts 
at coiupaniouship. it is true she could not speak much French, but then 
she understood it jjcrfcctly, whilst, tliough I^cnnuot pretend to talk Eng- 
lish, yet, by dint of attention to a person speaking that language, I can 
sufficicntlY follow its sense. Tlius we could, without departing cacli from 
our own language, bold almost unrestricted communication. 

“Are you too going to Waterloo ?*’ inquired my new acquaintance. 

“ Where else, luadamc, (M)uld one be going in this forgotten corner of 
the earth ?’* 

“ Do you think, sir, I shall he able to get any breakfast at Mont St. 
Jean T* 

“ I have no hesitation io replying, yes, madame; because I am convinc- 
ed that breakfast may be bad all the world over, and dinner too, and even 
cham]>agne, ])rovidcd one is not particular about tlic quality,** 

“ Oh, sir, you cannot think how you relieve me.’* Here my fair com- 
panion breathed a long sigh, as she cast her eyes around. We liad entered 
the wide amphitheatre wmere the great European quarrel drew to its crisis 
on the dreadful 18 th of June, and where it was decided. 

“ You also, sir, are no doubt here to bewail some personal loss, some 
irreparable bereavement ?** 

“ No, madame,’* 1 answ^ered, “ I can lay no claim to the honour of such 
grief.” 

“ Ah ! my poor William !” she exclaimed, pressing a handkerchief to 
her eyes. • ^ 

Who was William F I could not help asking myself. In all probability 
this respectable lady’s father, or husband. He must have been cither one 
or the other : for even granting that she was not too young to have sons 
fit for killing now, they could scarcely have been so at the epoch of Water- 
loo. 

“ And 80, sir,” resumed my Englishwoman, “ you are of opinion that 
we shall find tea, milk and butter at Waterloo ?*’ 

“ I have not k doubt of it, madame, and even poached eggs,” 
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JSomc minutes elapsed, when another deep sij^li hurst from my com- 
panion as she evclaiiiicd, .a^ain pressing her handUerehief to her eyes : 

“ Oh ! my poor James 

I must have been mistaken, thought I again. It can't be her father, for 

slie can't have liad two of them, nor husbands either ^Vliy, 

\es, by possibility. . . . Miit tlien not both killed on the same tlay. 

Here was another difficulty. 

“ 1 have aeepured the Inibit,” resumed my enigmatical companion 
' of taking something more solid than eggs for breakl'ast.” 

A beefsteak, for instance?** 1 suggested. 

“ Ah, sir, ]>recisely — a beefsteak.’* 

Well tlien, madame, never fear; we will have a beefsteak.” 

AA'e had now reached the causeway which leads from Mont St. Jean to 
Waterloo; when for the third time my lady friend emitted a jirofoimd 
sigh, as? she ejaculated ; — “ Ah ! my poor Tom I” 

“ Wli\ ! really, madame,** I cried, with a petulance destined to receive 
an immediate ndmke, “ did you lose three ?”* 

“ Ves, sir,” was the placid answer, I lost ehjhl brothers at Waterloo.” 

” Jiight brothers” I repeated. 

I'hght : on tin* same day and nearly at the same hour. You are 
no doubt astonished — you, sir, eomiiig from a country where, as 1 • 
nndersluinl, jicojile will soon have no more children at all. You 
must know then that in England families who lost eight sons at 
Waterloo are by no means rare ; and that some Irish ones have to 
ilcpiorc tlie loss of twelve, slain on the .same day 14)011 this verv 
licdd.” 

” 1 must entreat you to excuse, madame, my too visible astonish-* 
»nent ; arnl pray l«‘licve that 1 sympathize d\‘eply with your grief. 
Von are now fuHilling, in truth, a melancholy duty, which at*^ the 
'-aiiie time does you honour ** 

“ And which is compulsory iiitcrmpled she. 

“Compulsory! In what sense ?** I ventured to ask. 

“ 1 only inherited the whole fortune, which my eight brothers, if 
they had lived, would have divided with me, upon coiiditioii, accord- 
ing to the terms of niy father’s will, that T should come here, an- 
}iually on this day, to wire]) upon their graves.” 

“ Do you know, then, where their graves are ?” 

“ No, sir ; and so 1 cry a little all about.” 

A Froncli M-ritor formerly remarked, with regard to 
manufacturers of spurious memoirs who swarmed in Paris to- 
wards the middle of the 1 8th century, ^'tbat it needed some 
agrrniens to gain the favours of the otlicr Muses but tluit 
any fellow Avith impudence could debauch poor Clio.*^ 
And many of the most popular French historians of our time 
seem to have mistaken the condemnation for advice. How 
many readers of the Jlisioire du Consulat et de /’ Empire have 
been fairly bewildered into the desperate credence of an 
outragcoiis"Ttateraent by the writer's imperturbable eflrontery ! 
The avowed dogma, on which this practice of our neighbours 
seems to he founded, is amusingly revealed on the present 
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occasion by M. Lfon Gozlau ; and may be stated — to parody a 
more respectable apothegm — History exists only as it is receiv-- 
ed. M. (Ionian thinks, or affects to think, that to establish 
tlie acceptance of a statement is to demonstrate that state- 
mentis truth. His favourite arguments are votes : his best 
witnesses arc well-wishers. It is of importance, accordingly 
to our pilgrim to marshal the partizans of French (as versus 
British) glory in the most imposing array. It is, therefore, 
we can understand, with an ever-growing conviction that he 
enumerates the Danes, Swedes, Spaniards, Portuguese, Ita- 
lians, and Americans of ail kinds, us pronouncing openly for 
the French with regard to the great battle’’ — thus leaving to 
us, as our single and slender barrier against posthumous defeat 
on the 18th of June, 1815, only the doubtful sympathies of 
llussia ! 

One conclusive argument for which also M. Gozlan 
tgoes surety, may not with candour be suppressed : — I myself 
saw” says M. Leon Go/lan, a young American lady of rare 
beauty raise herself on her little feet, which trembled with her 
emotion, and spit as high as she could towards Mr. Cockcriirs 
unha|)[)y lion ; and then, mounting on the third step, cry 
several times, whilst she waved her handkerchief : — ‘In the 
name of the Havana, my dear native land, Vive Napole'cn !’ ” 
another circumstance which M. Gozlan cites, as bearing 
on this portion of the question, we may be excused for con- 
sidering, inasmuch as -he refuses to guarantee the facts, as 
somewhat less decisive : — 

An English traveller anil one from the United States had mounted 
the Montague du JAon together in order to obtain a comprehensive view 
of the field of battle. A single guide had undertaken tlie enlightenment 
of both travellers, and aware of the delicacy of his task conducted his 
recital with all the impartiality in his power. Nevertheless there came a 
time when he could not avoid saying : — * Here the French yielded to the 
fierce charge of the FiUglish and immediately the Aijerican grumbled 
out : — ‘ ThaVs a lie* The Englishman looked at him in silence and the 
guide made haste to continue ; but was soon compelled by the force of ha- 
bit to continue his usual narration : — ‘ There, gentlemen, in that ravine you 
see yonder, the French cuirassiers were ridden down by the British 
heavy cavalry,* ‘ ThaVs a lie* repeated the obstinate Yankee. The 
Englishman looked at him once more, and quietly turned up his cuffs ; 
the American, on his side, did the same. The guide, whom these prepara- 
tions had not escaped, redoubled bis rhetorical precautions, but whenever 
in the inevitable course of his r 61 e he came to a circumstance which, not- 
withstanding all his paciBc periphrases, was obviously less glorious to the 
French than to the the English, the American coolly repeated : ‘ That*s a 
lie,* At the eighth contradiction the Englishman sprung on the Yankee 
who was prepared for the assault. Fists are clenched, and the two men 
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set to boxing in the most orthodox and scientific manner and in the 
most profound silence, (ireat God I there they box on a surface of four 
square yards, and with a nearly perpendicular abyss of a hundred and 
forty feet beneath. As they give and receive some blows respectively 
their ragt increases ; they grapple together; till, struggling and tearing 
at each other they totter over the brink of the preelpicc. Down, down they 
go, rolling over each other in their tremendous descent, but neither letting 
go of the other. Strange to say they were not killed, nor even wounded : 
hut, .as they regained their feet, the Ameri<*an addressed the English- 
man : — ‘ Yes, sh', it is a He* ” 

To do them justice the Waterloo guides are generally too 
prudent to expose themselves in positions of such embarrass- 
ment. Though not less bashful than Irislimeu they have a 
kind 01 the delicacy which prevents them willingly enacting 
ci(!erone to persons of different nations at the same time. ]\f. 
Go/lan describes this curious population with, as it seems to 
us^ considerable truth : — 

• 

“ No sooner docs a stranger enter Waterloo than he is assailed by the 
‘ guides.’ These aiti for the most part wiry, robust men, k(ion of glance, of a 
soldierly bearing and Ilucnt enough ; but too much accustomed to the re- 
])etiti(m of oxaclly the same story to excite much emotion in their auditors. 
The guides are of three classes : guides for Frenchmen, for Englishmen, 
or for Germans. Whenever a traveller presents himself his country is de- 
tected l)y a glance, and the guide fc»r that nation takes possession of him as 
a matter of course. The Eiiglisli guides earn a great deal more thair the 
French, ami the French than the German; from the circumstance that fewer 
Frciiehnien than Englishmen visit Waterloo, and tliat the Germ ans 
scarcely go ilierc at all. Formerly a guhle used to eo.st ten francs, 
})ut now they arc satisfied with five or ovoii three. Most of them have 
a personal rec )lleetiou of the battle with which they were themselves con- 
cerned— not, imleed, as soldiers, but as excavators: for, whether they liKed 
it or not, thcy,tlieir fathers and their mothers, their brothers and their sis- 
ters, hatl to dig during eight days incessantly the pits necessary to con- 
tain f>0,()0n corpses. It was a little before the harvest ; the crops were 
consequently lost, but the year after they were magiiificent.” 

• 

Such being the constitution of the guide-body it is clear 
that their evidence would not be the most eligible for M. 
Leon GozlaiFs purpose. Besides, even if the balance of 
their testimony had been in his favour, he has himself said 
enough to impair considerably their authority. Our pilgrim, 
therefore, ardent in the pursuit of authentic materials cle- 
terminefs to remount the river to its source and to con- 
sult only eye-witnesses. He succeeds accordingly in obtain- 
ing the testimony to whom this qualification applies with 
the greatdSl justice inasmuch as the poor fellow had lost one 
of his eyes struck by a, splinter as he was surveying the 
combat tlirougb the loophole of a barn. 
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“ Sir,” says this witiiois, an olil i^clgiaii labourer, “ then* was suel* 
a storm of iron in the air, saves-vous ^ that a fly must liave b(‘cii iii- 
fallibly criisheil between two bullets if any fly had been so impru- 
dent as to traverse the villajrc at all, sais-‘tu F** ‘{sais-tu and savez-aons 
are, it seems, grae(;s of speech wliieh ineessautly recur in the familiar 
conversations of all Belgians of the lower class.) “ So when I saw that it 
wasn’t wliolesome in the farm, I came here for shelter, hoping to be 
amongst friends. Ah, yes ! pretty friends ! all olf young and old ! Some 
hud business at Nivelles, some at Friclicrmont, in tlic Adds, any- 
where. In short there was not a soul left. Oli yes ! I beg pardon 
there was — a sweet pretty inadame, such a tempting young morsel ! and 
dressed all like a tine lady. Well, how she gf)t there I conldn’t 
tliink : it couldn't have been through the key-hole. There, however, 
she was all tlie day with her head hunt down, like a ijcar-treft broketi 
by the wind, and her amis crossed on her bosom. It was ^ncer, 
sarez-xinus “ And what did she say,” I asked. 

“ Nothing ; at least nothing hut English, and I don’t niiderstaml 
English. Every now ami then she sprang up as stiff as a ghost ami 
rudied to the window to see if the storni was over. But it didn’t hioU 
at all like stopping, sais-lu ? It rained harder and liarder. It was all 
* black and red. The sky and the weather were black, sanz-coiis ? the red 
was the burning of houses and the llaine of the cannons. It was a 
match between U bon dim and the devil --awful to look ujioii. It 
seemed as '\i la bon dien trying to jmt out the 11 lines with his rain, 
and the devil was kindling them. Well, about four o’clock, the red- 
coats, the English, passed by the door, crying that all wffs lost. At first 
I didn’t understand tlioni, hut it was soon easy to see what they 
meant, There were thirty pieces of cannon whacking them 

on flit* back, and driving them like frightened sheep into the wood 

of Soignies. They uere falling by hundreds at every step ; those 
who came after had to cliiuh over dead bodies ; then they were kill- 
ed too and the others had' to climb over them. 1 saw six ranks of 
corpses strewn on the ground in less time than it takes to drink 
this glass of beer, sarez-tn F Alarshal Ney and three generals under 

him at the head of three columns ]mrsued them all the way from 

La Ilaye-Sainte. There was only one Englishman who wouldn’t budge : 
and he stood .all along against a tree w.iieh your guide will sliew 
yon. It was Lord ^Yellillgtoll. lie was there iu the moniiug ; he was 
there at noon ; he was there at night. Eroni that one spot he twice 
saw the defeat and at last the victory of lvii» army with no more emotion 
than the tree behind him. 11 is whole army set screaming with 
terror to Brussels, where his worship, the Burgomaster, had got the keys 
of the city all ready ou a silver dish to offer them to the Emperor. 
But to collie back here to Mont Saint Jean, where there was plenty of 
business I assure you, Iu their rout the. English had thrown as many of 
their dead ami living as they could into this room, 'i’here they were lyinfr, 
mangled and with their limbs shattered, where we are sitting now. Well, 
will you believe it ? that little woman turned them all ou their b'kcks and 
looked them full in the face every man-jack of them I until she had to 
run away to get out of the blood which was up to her knees. So then 
she came into this room, which was not a kitchen then as it is now, and 
leaned against this very mantel- piece. Oh! how pale she u as! 'J’ho 
cries of the wounded were shocking, but gradually they cried less, and at 
last not at all. Then one could hear the rain again mixed witli the roll of 
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muskotry. Two hours Intor, tlioso dainiiahlo rcd-coats panic back ap:aiii 
saying tliat : ‘ No, all was not lost." On tliey came, past this very door 
right on to Mont Saint Jean, marching with their cannon and their horses 
over their own dead. The little woman came to the window to see them 
pass, and she was paler than ever ; when they had gone she sat upon the 
window-sill and looked out as if she were looking for some one. Ihit there 
was nothing to be seen but volley after volley and torrents of rain d/a- 
ih'moisr/lp, said I, you will yet ijottraelf killed If you. stay Ihere, sarez-rous' f* 
But she said ; — Ao, no, no ! So 1 supposed she expi etial somebody in 
particniar. Night came at last, ami then tiie tight ceased; and then in 
came, a fair little ollicer of the red-coats; and he ami the poor lady kissed 
caeh other for a good (piarter of an hour. The young man, who seemed 
so liappy, said a great diail to her, hut she saul nothing, although she was 
very happy too, snre2-rous ? And what's more, during the two days they 
stayecl at dlorit Saint Jean she never spoke a word. A doctor of one of 
the red-eoat regiments said, as I heard \^hilst I was digging a grave for 
sojue of them, tl»at the agitalion she had had during the hatfle was too uiiieli 
for her, and that she would never recover her speech until she had a child, 
suh-lu 


Sonic of tlic incidents alluded to ill tlu' above extract are 
certainly sonioavliat at variance with the popular inijiressions 
concerning the course of tlic battle ; but it is dillicult to 
refuse tbein, on Unit account, credence. For, in addition to 
the altogether resjiectablc niitiiority of M. (lozhin and tlic 
honest old lielgian excavator (who, having lost an eye on tliat 
day, had tlic grc'atcst cause to rerneinbcr the eoncouiiiant 
circuiustMiices, and who, having lost only one, had still tlic 
means of pursuing his observations) wc have the strong inci- 
dental corroboration, to at least a part of the story, luriiislied 
by M. Leon (lozlan’s lady-coin paniou who should be, it would 
seem, unexceptionable testimony, being herself Euglisli and 
liavitig lost no foAver than eight brothers on that fatal day. 
She informed our pilgrim tliat the poor dninh lady alliulcj^l to 
was Lady Fool, ami that the young otlieer in the red-coat 
was her cousin, an olllccr in Pictou’s division, and that they 
were married after the battle, and had several children, hut 
that the prescription unfortunately failed, and she remained to 
the end a silent woman. Wc can easily understand the agi- 
tation of the Jinglish lady, whose brothers had been so un- 
lucky at Waterloo, as she furnished these details ; ami arc not, 
thcrefovc, surprised at learning from our pilgrim that, when 
she had done so, she arose and, looking at her watch, declar- 
ed her intention of going to bewail licr brothers in locis,” Let 
us leave by;, as M. Gozlaii appears to have done, alone with 
licr sorrow, and pass on to express our obligations to that 
writer for the zeal and tact he has sliewn in disinterring after 
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this long interval the authentic testimony of one who had 
witnessed the aftair in all its stages, who 

“ Had watched by the living, and buried the dead !” 

For it must not be supposed that ' history' like this is to bo 
found on every hedge-row, in every cottage. We can judge 
from what follows how often all M. Gozlan's pertinacity and 
adroitness were unavailing to elicit any interesting le- 
gends : — 

** Story ? God bless you, I have none to tell, sir,” 

— and so shall best learn to appreciate the merit of his not 
unfrequeut success : — 

“ AVhen I found my way into La Have Sainte it w'as a farm of more than 
moihist pretensions. There were ducks swimming hlissfiilly in a puddle ; 
'a young child, stark naked, was tcazing a dog with a switch of osier. A 
atable-iioy was loitering near the horse-shed ; a young woman issued at 
the noise of the dog harking, from the dairy ; and a very old man, with a 
cotton night-cap on his head, and a pipe in his mouth, w^as whetting his 
scythe hy the barn-door. I addressed first of all the ostler boy : — 

“ My good friend, is this the farm of La llaye Sainte V* 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ This is the place where there was sucli terrible lighting?” 

“ Yes, last year, at the fair.” 

No, I meant to say at the time of Waterloo.” 

Oh, Waterloo ! Waterloo is out yonder, down there.” 

“ Yes, I know '. but 1 tvanted to speak about the fighting.” 

Wliat, at last fair?” 

“ At the battle of W’^aterloo.” 

“ There’s Mont Saint Jean, and Waterloo is just beyond.” 

Seeing that I did not understand him, and despairing to make himself 
understood by so dull a being, be directed me to the young w'oman in the 
dairfi. 1 addressed her : — “ Madame, although you could not have 
been born at tlie time of the battle of Waterloo yet you must have heard 
of the slaughter wliicli took place in this farm ?” 

Why yes, sir ; but my father, who is sharpening hiS scythe yonder, 
will be able to tell you, — only he is very ^eaf.” 

Thank you, madame. — &r, sir,” I accordingly cried, iii a voice which 
shew'cd I had not forgotten the good dame's w'arning, “ what do you re- 
member of the bloody struggle which took place here?” 

“ Here ?” 

“ Y^es, here.” 

“ When ?” 

” In 1816.” 

“ In 1815 ? no, not in 1815.” 

How do you mean ? not in 1815?” 

“ No, for then I was in Friesland,” 

** So that you know nothing about it ?” 

“ About Friesland?” 
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No, about La Have Sainte, where vvc are now ? Come, collect your 
thoughts.*' 

The old peasant stared at me with his clear grey eyes in stupid wonder- 
ment, and ashed ; — “ what, have you learnt anything new about it ?'* 

This question check-mated our pilgrim ; but wc hasten to 
answer the old farmer’s question : — Yes, M. Leon Gozlan has 
collected a great deal that is new concerning Waterloo — much 
that must poison (if it do not prevent) the festivities of the 
next ‘‘ Waterloo Banquet.” It is naturally a painful thing 
to wake and find our most glorious title-deeds waste paper, but 
wc have no riglit on that account, to quarrel with the acute 
conveyancer vvlio made the discoA^cry. W c ought to i)c, in- 
deed, grateful that it is, by the nature of the case, impossible 
that Avc can be called upon for the mesne profits of national 
gratulation. Tiie whole- matter impresses this conclussion 
upon us — that there can be no sufliciciit security for this kind 
of national pi'operty until canniljdlisni or some equivalent , 
practice be adopted as an international usage. If the French, at 
any of the many periods during which, as M. Gozlau remarks, 
they had won the battle of Waterloo, had seized the op- 
portunity to devour our vanquished countrymen (but who 
can blame them for not having done so ?) there could have 
been none of this prolonged misconception of the result 
of the engagement. It would not have remained for M, 
Gozliiu to designate, A. D. 1819, the long defrauded victor. 
Joliii Bull, however dishonest and vain-glorious, could not 
have hoped to impugn the strong simplicity of such aii an- 
nouncement in the Moniteur as : — “ Ou the 18th June the 
Duke of Wellington was defeated and eaten with 30,000 of 
his troops.” 
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THE TASSJ NO-BELL 

The I*assin«^-l^ell ! — tlic Passin<y-l»t*ll * 

It }s]>i:iiks of joy ; it speaks of sailiiess ; 
Hark ! its sweetly me? asuvcil swell, 
Palteriiio; sorrow, wliispors gladness ! 

Say, for wliom it now liatli called 
On fellow-sinners for tlieir prayers ? 

Or for one who sinks a}>|»allt^d ? 

Or whi> easts on Christ his cares ? — 

Sure, it hath the voice of som^w 
Jlreaking from a liopeless lieart. 

Yet from l*eaee it seems to horriiw 
'fones to hliiiit death's keenest dart. 

Yes ! it hills me thiiih of those 
Who, ’twere well, hatl ne'i'i* hei^n horn ; 
^Tis for such, alas ! it throws 
JN'oU-s that, wailing, far are borne. 

Such the dee]>, the long-drawn, sighing 
Of tile hope-- forsaken soul - 
Say, is -this inoni€*nt dying ? 

Hreiiks of stfr‘7i the golden howl ? 

lienee! Oli, lienee ! the thought t>f suc7i 
Anil its slitnUlering, darkling, flight. 
Sweeter chords of thouglit, oh ! touch ! 
Tell me not of thai sonVs night. 

Oh ! The calmly lengthened sw’cetness, 
Measured as the step of Peace, 

Oliding with the even Heetiiess 
Of the soul blest by release ! 

Released from battle, toil, and trial. 

Such now quits the w'ell-fought field. 

Sin’s temptations, pain, denial. 

No more to it trouble yield. 

Hark! There is no loud exulting, 

Thougli that spirit tlotli not quail, 
lliit the placid llojic resulting 
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From the Faith which doth not fail ! 

Hopeful, humble, sin-confessing. 

To the Saviour’s Cross it clings. 

Mere y, Glory, Thanks, ami Blessing 
Are the song that now it sings. 

Yet it is not heard exalting 
To a certain strain its voice. 

But, in cous<fious frailty faltering, 

^Tis too humble to rejoice. 

Now, ’tis gone ! — ^That knell is sped ! 

From earth’s intermingling din 
Solitarily ’tis fled : — 

So, that soul from fear of Sin. 

Oh, ye mourners, be ye calm ! 

Listen to the peaceful knell ! 

To 3 0ur spirits gather halm ■ 

For it saithtliat — all is well. 

The Passing-Bell ! The Passing-Bell, 

Of sorrow spea Is ingjjdtors gladness. 

Yes ! its sweetly measured swell 
Whispers jo}', amidst its sadness. 

December 3rd, 1840. Sphynx. 


-Erratum. In ** Blessed are the dead the rain rains on” second Stan- 
za, after the Creation’s throes and groaning” read “ O’er the dead 

and for the dying.” 
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II. THE POEMS POUNDED ON THE AFPECTIONS. 

What confers on poetry its high and acknowledged value 
as a moral instrument is its command over the symj)atliies of 
men ; and its capacity of awakening those pure and delicate 
emotions which are tiis most amiable and socializing traits of 
our human constitution. For the spell which it rx('rcises 
over these, no othur can of a [)ossil)ility l){5 substituted. Ra- 
ther, poctiy IB that pervading spell which assotdates man 
with all that is most noble and most liuly, and propoi tions 
the shades of sentiment and allcctioii to those fix( d standards 
of ideal excellence which it alone has the })owcr of evoking. 

‘ In our present imperfect state, whatever is really excellent 
is ideal; and wdierever is ideality, itu'i'e is poetry. I'hvrefore 
it is that the unapproaehahlc glory and purity of the Divine 
have called forth the deepest strains of j)ootie fci vonr. There- 
fate the minuter reciprocities of liiiman love and devotion 
are expressed in an ekxpionce ^vhich would ho saerileged by 
appropriation to evory-day communities. Not that the mere 
language need by any means affect an extraordinary rapture. 
On the contrary, our gains have been great in point both of 
morals and of taste, from a school which has been disci])liri- 
ed to express earnest sensibilities in pure, and cliasteiied, 
and unaffected phraseology. But that wx do, by a kind of 
natural bias, reserve, for the portraiture of spiritual and ideal 
discernments, words wdiich carry the mind beyond the mere 
form ; awakening the emotions of the writer, in the hearer 
or the reader ; drawing them into like sympathies with his, 
rather from their implication, tliau their cxjresBion — more 
indeed because they arc only imydied, than if they had been 
expressed ever so vividly. For the effect of mere language 
maybe only transient and perishable; but the effect of 
awakened feeling is actual and undestroyablc, A pressure 
from without may now and then counteract the keenest sen- 
sibilities ; but this is a thing of earth, and must depart and 
perish. Whereas the mind and its emotions shall live for 
ever; and though its suggestions, once realized, may again be 
overlaid and dormant, yet the faintest associations, of Avhicli 
we cannot say whence they are, can (piicken them for ever- 
lasting, and prove their fellowship with the Eternal. 

We venture even further than this — we believe that the 
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temper of true inspiration, though not discernefl immediately, 
is often, in an after-thought, understood and acknowledged 
by clues to the poet’s point of intellectual vision discovering 
themselves we know not how or whence. We think a thou- 
sand cliiinecs may unfold the true principles of a high and 
ennohling association, where, originally, it never occurred to 
ns that a remoter referemaj was designed ; or we may not 
call them chances, they arc rather providences ; to teach us 
how the gifted seer knows what is in man, though men for a 
while discern it not. And this, the highest scope of his art, 
we consider that j)oct ^YiIl most succeed in, whom a cursory 
reader might deem least zealous of sued i success, because his 
is both the hiuguagc and the incident of nature. 

\Vc have alicady said enough of Wordsworth’s pcxuliari- 
tics to explain why we rank, him among the few and gifted 
men who will ever and increasingly exercise this power uj)ou 
their species. And yet we arc not surprized that they who* 
read only supcrlieially see nothing very remarkable in him 
and others of his stamp, beyond a luiked sim})leiioss, the in- 
tent and power of whieli is not always, or easily, appreciable 
at hrst sight. ^Modern schools, too oftem rather soaring than 
sedate, and illusory than suggosti\c, have done much to 
quench man’s sensibility to the charms of homely nature and 
undisguised humanity ; juid so far to dcadoii tiic reflective 
and realhj penetrating faculties, that tluy Jiave grown; very 
commonly, powerless to extract the wisdom and instruction 
wdiieh is always latent in the actual and the natural. The 
Avorhl is prurient for such dangerous vstimidants as extra- 
ordinary combinations and transcendental unrealities; it en- 
joys not, nor receives, the ruder, hut healthier noiirisli- 
inent of sober certainty.” Lost alti)gother to the simple 
majesty of triitli we may hope and believe the impressible 
jnind will never be. Still would it be no small blessing were 
we better schoolcil to identify their living lessons with the 
very lineaments of the things which are — did we know, and 
warm to, the sentimentality which inheres in truthful and 
unfantastic presentations of nature and of feeling. But 
this sensibility to Avhat is hehiu the surface, from the 
exposure of the surface onhj, like the buried gems of 
an uuwrouglit mine, is discoverable only by the practis- 
cd eye, and needs a deeper and more rcsearchful analysis 
than men^Tunhappily, are wont to exercise. Therefore, in 
a generation rather practical and experimental, than analy- 
tical and reflective ; w'herciii men’s thoughts are turned ra- 
ther on the objective tlian the subjective ; that kind of writ- 
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ing can have but little influence on the many, whose very 
purpose is to suggest what is in the heart of man. On the 
contrary, we believe it may be fairly presumed, that in the 
present strife after the tangible, and iiicliflereuco to the ideal, 
Wordsworth and such as he never can become popular, or 
be even loved and esteemed beyond tlie most thoughtful and 
educated class. How he is honoured tlicrc we ourselves have 
seen, Avheii from distance and obstruction wc failed to catch 
a glimpse of tlie poet, or recognized him not among the 
biilliaut mnltitnde wdio met at Oxford to witness the instal- 
lation of her illustrious Chancellor. But no one, wc recollect, 
save the Duke himself, was received with such tumultuous 
and reiterated cheers as lie wliom they (l(\sigiiated the 
poet of tlic poor.''' Beyond such concourse his great merits 
have not been recognized ; nor, as wc said ])efore, are they 
likely to be, except by a didactic analysis of the deep under- 
ccurrciit which wends its easy wuy” so quietly and uiiobtrus- 
ively. 

This is nowhere more evident than in the poem which wc*: 
shall first quote : — 


** Strange fits of passion have I known : 
And 1 will d.ave to tell, 

Ihit ill the lover’s ear alone. 

What once to me bcfel. 

When she I loved looked evory day 
Fresh as u rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent iiiy way. 

Beneath an evening muon. 

Upon the moon I Hxed iny eye. 

All over the wide lea; 

AYitli quickening ])aec my horse drew nigh 
Those jiaths so dear to me. 

And now we reached the orcliard-plot ; 
And, as we climbed the hill. 

The sinking raouii to Lucy’s cot 
Caine near and nearer still. 

Jn one of those sweet dreams I slept. 

Kind Nature’s gentlest boon ! 

And all the while my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 

My horse moved on ; hoof after hoof 
He raised, and never stopped : 

Wqien down behind the cottage roof. 

At once, the bright moon diopped. 
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What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a Lover’s head ! 

‘ O mercy !’ to myself I cried, 

‘ If Lucy should bo dead !’ 

It scciDs to us (ividont that tlio aftections of a really impas- 
sioned lover, on iioariii" his maiden’s homo, and an inlini- 
tudo of j^cntlc and undefinahlc emotions, are no less vividly 
suggested in this truthful delineation of nature and hnmanitv, 
than they were aetnally associated in the i)oot’s mind, as gaz- 
ing on tlie sinking moon he dwelt in sweet dn'ams. And 
AVordsworth, we conjeeture, designed in these stanzas to exer- 
cise the heart of the read(?r with such of the inanv emotions 
which the description mUflit educe, as accord with his particular 
tone and temperameut, IVhy the suggestion correlative to the 
setting of the moon, and- no other, is supplied, appears to us 
obvious and striking. It is the kcy-iiolc of that sMitlicsis as ail 
exercise lor which llie whole poem is eoiistrncted ; it strikes a* 
chord to summon those activities of the inner man which tlie 
poet desires to he associated with his delineations of external 
nature. But whether this he so or not, is it credible that a 
man of tlie smallest taste and judgment — not to say an emi- 
nent critic, should maintain from 1808 to 18M, in lefeiencc 
to tin’s poem, that ^*.Mr. AVordsw (utli has tlionght tit to 
comj)ose a j)ieee, illnsti’ating the copious subject of Jove, and 
the fantasies of lovers, by a siuyle thou(/ht This is tlie 
sort of criiieism by which the Jhlinburgh lleviewers did wliat 
they might to retard our pc)et^s homage from a gnitefid ge- 
neration. vStrauge tliat the same hand which set dow'u this 
censure of Wordsw orth could wu’ite learnedly and jiliiloso- 
phic.ally on the ‘‘ wholesome exercise'^ which the study of tlie 
L iws of Association alLird to the faculties, and the delight 
which is iiroduccd bv the consciousness of intellectual exer- 
tion.^’''*' 

Tlie secret is that our poet’s works w'cvc for a long while 
very generally denied the amount of intellectual exertion 
needful for an appreciation of their peculiar excellencies. 
Drawing his resources with steady purpose from tlie lower 
walks of men, and clothing a detail, often of extreme mi- 

* However, >vc must uot forget wbat a debt of gratitude our poet owes 
even to his harshest critic Lord JetTrey. ^Vc have collated some poems 
as they at preSPht stand \vitli the early impressions ; ami so are able to 
speak of the judicious care with which they have been scrutinized. IJow 
far an exaggeration of the limits within wdiicli good taste may range car- 
» ried Wordsworth, while his principles of composition were yet in cciirsc 
of proof, it is impossible to saj' from study of his works ns they at present 
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nutciicss, in the simplest language of common life, what he 
has studied to express became entirely lost sight of ; — that 
the atieotious, the fancy and the imagination are more whole- 
somely moved by faithful drafts from every-day humanities, 
than i)y those conventional rules of art Avhich draw a broad 
distinction betwc?en the eficcts oftlie interconrse we entertain 
with one another, and the eirccts of the intercourse wc hold with 
the poet through his creations. By exaggerated antitlieses 
infinitely more subversive of correct princi[)lcs of taste 
than any of Wordsworth’s blemishes, men had learned al- 
most to hclic.ve that nothing written otherwise than in tropes 
or abstractions could move the sympatliics or touch the 
heart ; — that the very scenes which, actually evpcrimced, 
affect ns by their inherent impressiveness, cannot aHecfc ns, 
in deacriptUniy by their real anil simple litieaments. ]\Ien 
lost sight of tlic analogy between the mental and the C()r|)0- 
‘ real vision that: glare and glitter operate on both hiime- 
dintchfy hut arc blistering ])lagucs wbicb neither can en- 
dure pcnnruicnfly ; wlu'reas a steady gaze upon llic ])Iain 
in neatness,’^ tlioiigli it may ])e long before its inspiration 
be discerned, may be indulged painlessly, and vrill at length 
produce impressions wliicli, as offsets of the actual, maybe 
enjoyed healthfully and continuously. 

Among the longest poems in this collection is one princi- 
pally in dialogue, “ The Brolhcrs.''’ Dramatic it can liard- 
iy 1)0 called ; for the speakers, so fai\ as wc perceive, produce 
no new cast of thought or sentiment on one aiiotlicr ; nor 
docs it seem to ns to awaken that lively movement of the 
thougiits and expectation of the issue which is the eliiniont 
of dramatic interest. Even as a conversation, it does not, 
perhaps, possess the charm of gracebil proportion. We 
think that Wordsworth has measured his strength well in 
having written so little in direct dialogue, without inter- 
mediation of the narrator’s rcllcctioiis. For lie seems liahi- 
tuated to turn his mind inward n^on itself; and thus to 
have acquired such a distinct individuality, as incapacitates a 


stand. One example will siiflioe. In the poem now so c-.xquisitelv finish- 
ed, “ The Blind llighhnd Boy,” the — 

*' Shell of ample size, and light 
As the pearly car of Anif)hitrite 
That sportive dolphins drew,” 
was origiiially recorded as — 

** A houscliold tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes.’* 
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poet (if holx; not of tlic very highest class of all, a Soplio- 
(!les or a Sliakespen;) for sustaining, through any length of 
sccjie, those nice discriininatioiis of character without which 
the dialogue becomes cold and iiLiiiatural. Still the poem 
siiows ujuch mastery of tho p:ncil, and explores, (as indeed 
does that oilier on the same affection, Artegal and Eliduve/’ 
tliongli we like not much its treatment or its versilication) 
the d(*j)lh of the fountains of brotliorly love by incidents 
very striking and affecLiug. 

These incidents arise from the return of a slieplierd to his 
native village aftei* twiaity ycai*s of voyaging. Ilow graphic 
and picturesque are his thoughts on shi])l)oard, thus re- 
corded narratively in the introduction, 

11^, l,pcn ri*avoil 

Aviioiiu: lilt.' inoiintiiins, juul he in his heart 
Was hair a sheplioril on the slonny si'us. 

Oft in tlio pi])ing shromls had Loonartl licar-d ^ 

Tlic tones ol' waterfalls, and inland sounds 
or raves and trees and, when the regular wind 
rietweoii the tropies lillcd the steady sail, 

And blew witii the same breath through daj's and weeks, 

J.ciigthening invisibly its weary line 

Along the elondless Main, he, in those hours 

01' tiresome indolence, wouhl often hang 

Over the vessel’s side, and gaze and gaze ; 

And, wliile the Inoatl green wave and s]>arkling foam 
Klasiied round liiin images and hues that wrought 
In union with the emploviueut of his heart, 
lie, thus liy feverish passion overcome, 

J'lven uith the organs of his bodily eye, 

Ik'low him, in the bosom of the deep, 

tsaw mountains; saw the forms of sheep that grazed 

On verdant lulls — with, dwellings among trees. 

And shepherds clad in the sami; country grey 
Which ho himself had worn.” 

llcLuriied to his native village, Leonard first sought the 
church -yard ; 

‘'That, as he knew in what particular spot 
Ilis family were laid, he thence might learn 
If still his brother lived, or to the tile 
Another grave were added.” 

Attra-jtcfl by the unusual sight of a stranger lingering by 
the village graves, 

Where neither epitaph nor monument, 
tombstone nor name — only the turf wc tread,” 

the homely priest of Ennerdalc** repairs to the spot, and 
peruses^' Leonard "wdtli a gay complacency,’^ He recog- 
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nizcs the good Vicar, but addresses him as one unknown to 
Jiiin. The quiet serenity of a dalesman’s life, contrasted 
with the changefiilness of suiTounding nature from the alter- 
nations of the seasons and the ravages of the mountain tor- 
rents, lead to touching reflection on the heart- writ records 
of those villagers who, having rested from their labours, 
need not graven names nor epitaphs to preserve their me- 
mory ; and then advancing, or rather allured, to their place 
of family sepulture, the priest (he knows not to wliom) 
retraces Leonard’s kindred's history. This description of a 
healthful but embarrassed cottager appears to ns truthful 
both ill portraiture and sentiment, though perliaps it is a 
little too encumbered to be picturesque. 

That’s 'W.alter Eubank, 
lie had as white a head and frcsli a eheek 
As ever were jirodueeil by youth and age 
' Engendering in the blood of hale four-score. 

Through five long generations had the heart 
Of Walter’s forefatliers o’erflowed the bounds 
Of their inheritance, that single cottage 
You see it yonder! and those few green helds. 

They toiled, and wrought, and still, from sire to son, 

Eacli stru^»glod, and each yielded ns before 
A little — yet a little — and old Walter, 

They left to him the family heart, and land 
With other burdens than the crop it bore. 

Year after year the old man still kept iq> 

A cheerful mind,— and, hiillctted with bond. 

Interest, and mortgages, at last lie sank. 

And went into the grave before his time. 

Poor Walter! Whether it was care that spurred him 
God only knows, hut to the very last 
He had the lightest foot in Ennerdalc : 

11 is pace was never that of an old man : 

I almost see him tripping down the path 
With his two grandsons after him.” 

Hearts pious and affectionate these grandsons had, one of 
whom the Vicar, as it chanced, was addressing : — they truly 
loved the old man their unclc^ he said ; 

'' But that w'as what we almost overlooked, 

They were such darlings of each other. Yes, 

Though from their cradle they had lived with Walter, 

The only kinsman near them ; and though he 
Inclined to both, by reason of his age. 

With a more fond familiar tenderness. 

They, notwithstanding, had much love to spare. 

And it all went into each others hearts. 
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Never did worthier lads break English bread ; 

The very brightest Sunday Autumn saw 
Could never keep those boys away from Church 
Or tempt them to an hour of sabbath breach. 

Leonard and James! I warrant, every corner 
Among these rocks, and every hollow place 
That venturous foot could reach, to one or both 
Was known as well as to the flowers that grew there. 
Like roc#ucks they went bounding o’er the hills ; 

They played like two young ravens on the crags.** 

But old Walter died, and estate and house and sheep were 
sold ; and the boys were destitute ; 

“ And Leonard, chiefly for his llrother*s sake 
Resolved to try his fortune on the seas.’* 


James feels his loneliness^ the colour fades upon his de- 
licate cheek ; he droops and pines, and is nursed aflPection- 
ately hy the sympathizing villagers. • 

** We took him to us 

He was the child of all the dale — he lived 

Three months with one and six months with another ; 

And wanted neither food, nor clothes, nor love : 

And many, many happy days w'ere his. 

Rut whether blithe or sad, 'tis my belief 
llis absent i3rotkcr still was at his heart.** 


The event 
recited : — 


of poor James’s melancholy is thus touchingly 

“ One sweet May-Morning, 

(It will be twelve years since when Spring returns) 

He had gone forth among the new-dropped lambs. 

With two or three companions, whom their course 
Of occupation led from height to height 
Under a cloudless sun — till he, at length, 

Through weariness, or, haply, to indulge 
The humour of the moment, lagged behind. 

Sc9|e9|cSc3f::lei|c4c 


Upon an aery summit crowned with heath, 

The loiterer, not unnoticed by his comrades. 

Lay stretched at ease ; hut, passing by the place 
On their return, they found that he was gone. 

No ill was feared ; till one of them by chance 
Entering, when evening was far spent, the house 
Which at that time was James’s home, there learned 
That nobody had seen him all that day : 

The morning came, and still he was unheard of : 

^ The neighbours were alarmed, and to the brook 
Some hastened ; some ran to the lake : ere noon 
They found him at the foot of that same rock 
Dead, and with mangled limbs. The third day after 
I buried bim, poor youth, and there he lies 1” 
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Tlie result of the affecting disclosure is that Leonard can- 
not tliank the priest, for a gushing at the heart which 
took away the power of speech/^ but steals silently from the 
spot, returns on shipboard, and is now a seaman and grey- 
lieaded mariner/* 

We have dwelt the longer upon tliis poem, because we 
think it a good specimen of our poctji strong, and of his 
weaker points. In sentiment and description it is full of 
truth and grace ; and is the evidence of an eye learned in 
the mysteries of nature, of a discriminative management of 
landscape, and of a deep insight into what some modern 
poets are fond of calling the human, and perhaps there is 
not a terser expression for Avhat we mean. What it seems to 
us deficient in is action, equipoise, and strength of contrast. 
The figures arc not wtU relieved or marked. The interest 
depends more on detail than on character. Wo miss tiiat un- 
•mistakcable study of the intellectual world without, iji Avhich 
vigour and compactness find their strongest nourishment ; 
and that firm handling of men rattier than of man to compass 
which denotes the highest finish of the inventive genius. 

It would be an interesting enquiry, and might open mncli 
psychological speculation, why, in the sister arts of poetry 
and painting, command of figure and of landscape have been 
so rarely attained by the same individual : why the statu- 
esque has, in the development of both arts in every country, 
been prior to the picturesque : why, in any one age and 
place, the two have never grown up together:* why the 
reflex and elaborating faculties as sensibly predominate in 
the sentimentality and detail of schools formed upon a 
model, as does the plastic faculty in the compression 
and unity of the creations of those original geniuses who 
have hewn out models from the rough material. All 
students of antiquity are aware of liow the pictorial is 
subdued to the human in the Greek school — how, except only 
Sophocles, there is not a single Greek poet who has left us 
a landscape — how Homer embodies all the detail he needs of 
still-life in a single massive epithet ; of whicli, as one of the 
Hares has remarked, future poetical descriptions have been 
in chief part little else than expansions and amplifycations. 
Put the best of these descriptions behind a group of Ilorntn-’s, 
and each will lose its grace and symmetry ; — just as each also 


* Michael Angelo, the Homer of artists, the inventor of Epic painting, 
is only a unique exception. No other man has ever so combined breadth 
with detail, grandeur of figure with subordination of parts. 
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would, in a composite of Raphael’s Madonnas and Poussin’s 
landscapes, though the latter attained his wondrous mastery 
of detail by an enthusiastic study of Raphael and the antique. 
On these grounds, perhaps, Flaxman saw that Homer's crea- 
tions can he embodied only in the statuesque. Sophocles 
would require the mixed-art of Domcnichino ; Wordsworth, 
the pure picturesque of Claude Lorraine. Tlicn again, none 
hvit founda'R in the Epic and Dramatic Schools, as Sliakes- 
pere and Milton were in England, have ever cliisclled like 
Gischylus and Horner ; whereas the eleves of all (Sophocles 
only excepted) though far behind their masters in producing 
the group, have found a compensation for their deficiency 
in their management of background. We have thought 
long, but unsuccessfully, » about the law on wliich this suc- 
cession in the fine-arts depends. That there is such a law, 
we think universal artistic development establishes. Its dis- 
covery might lead to a correct induction . of the true princi- 
ples of eclecticism in the Beautiful. Wo conjecture tliat So-’ 
phocles knew it, .and that if >ve had a larger collection of 
them, it might be eliminated from a study of his writings. 
Of all poets, he seems to have attained the highest degree 
of eombinated perfectness. 

We do not intend to say that Wordsworth does not often 
display a considerable mastery of figure. If we, and this 
Magazine be spared long enough for a large survey of liis 
works, there will be abundant opportunity of shewing his 
treatment of tlic group. This he docs best (as we infei* from 
the principles of art must usually be) w||||^*c he makes the pic- 
turesque subordinate. One of the best embodiments of 
character in these “ Poems founded on the Aficctious” will 
be recognized, we think, in his line ballad, “ The Arme- 
nian Lady’s Love.” A Christian nobleman works as a slave 
ill the garden of the Soldan, whose daughter becomes ena- 
moured of him. Though slie discovers him to be a wedded 
Knight, they escape together, and preserve a holy innocence 
during a flight to Venice, where the one is welcomed by his 
Countess, and the other is converted to Christianity, and all 
live a life of love and peace, until — 

* “ Mute memorial of that union 

111 a Saxon church survives. 

Where a cross-legged Knight lies sculptured - 
As between two wedded wives.” 

We can find room but for one or two extracts. Tlie first 
may be a short dialogue in which the Moslem Princess, in- 
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Titing the slave’s escape with her, discovers him to be mar- 
ried. 


“ Tempt me not, I pray ; m 3 r doom is 
These base implements to wield ; 

Husty lance, 1 ne’er shall grasp thee. 

Ne’er assoil my cobwebb’d shield ! 

Never see my native land, nor castle towers. 

Nor Her who thinking of me there counts widowed hours/’ 

“ Prisoner ! pardon youthful fancies ; 

"Wedded ? If you can, say no ! 

Blessed is and be your consort ; 

Hopes I cherished — let them go ! 

Handmaid’s privilege would leave my purpose free 
Without another link to my felicUy/’ 

** Wedded love with loyal Christians, 

Lady, is a mystery rare ; 

Body, heart, and soul in union 
* Make one being of a pair. 

Humble love in me would look for no return. 

Soft as a guiding star that ebeers, but cannot burn.’’ 

“ Gracious Allah I by such title 
Ho 1 dare to thank the God, 

Him wlio thus exalts thy spirit, 

Flower of an unchristian sod ! 

Or hast thou put oif wings wdiich thou in Heaven dost wear ? 
What have I seen, and heard, or dream’d ? Where am I, where ?” 

Arrived at Venice, tlie redeemed count sees a faithful ser- 
vant on the pier, sends greeting to his wife, and a pray- 
er that he may preset his deliverer to her. And the se- 
quel is thus detailed ; — 

Swiftly went that grey-haired servant. 

Soon returned a trusty 'Page 
Charged with greetings, benedictions. 

Thanks and praises, each a gage 
For many a sunny thought to cheer the stranger’s way. 

Her virtuous scruples to remove, her fears allay. 

And how blest the reunited. 

While beneath their castlc-w’alls 
Runs a deafening noise of welcome ! 

Blest, though every tear that falls 
Doth in its silence of past sorrow tell. 

And makes a meeting seem most like a dear farewell. 

Through a haze of human nature. 

Glorified by heavenly light. 

Looked the beautiful Deliverer 
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On that overpowering sight, 

While across her virgin cheek pure blushes strayed, 

For every tender sacrihcc her heart hud made. 

On the ground the weeping Countess 
Knelt, and kissed the stranger’s hand ; 

Act of soul-devoted homage, 

Fledge of an eternal band • 

Nor did aught of future days that kiss belie, 

Which, with a generous shout, the crowd did ratify. 

Constant to the fair Armenian, 

Gentle pleasures round her moved. 

Like a tutelary spirit 
Reverenced, like a sister, loved. 

Christian meekness soothed for all the jjath of life, 

Wlio, loving most, should vviseliest love, their only strife.’^ 

Our biillad poetry has been vastly enriehed in these latter 
days. We calculate that a volume from the works of living , 
Englishmen, not inferior to those imperishable ones of Percy, 
might without- difficulty be collected. Of these ballads, 
WG owe many — even most, we believe — to the school of Tenny- 
son, who, despite his affectation, deserves our gratitude 
and regard. His Lord of Burleigh/' “ Day-dream," and 
Locksby Hall" present three varieties of the ballad style, 
the excellency of either of which would not he easily sur- 
passed. Only after him, wc rank the erudite Mrs. Browning, 
better known, perhaps, as Miss Barrett. Nothing can be 
more exquisite than her llomaunt of Margh’ct/* or Ber- 
tha in the Lane."* « 

In this scene of trial and bereavement, how many arc 
aware of the agonizing effect of the beautiful, when it is 
parent to rcminis(3eiices of sorrow and of suffering, from 
its association with the memory of those who no longer share 
it wdth us I The happy garden of seclusion deep," what 
less would it become than a desolate and howling wilder- 
ness, without the gentle maid of lowly hejirt" only for whose 
sake it was the dear spot, wliich our poet watched with tend- 
er heed." 

“ Bringing it clioaen plants anil blossoms blown 
Among the distant mountains 


* An extrejKvely elegant volume, Original Ballads by Living Authors,*^ 
which reckons some of the ablest men in the Church among its contribu- 
ttrs, has lately been edited by the Rev. Henry Thompson. We recom- 
mend it as, in every way, a most delectable book. Next mouth, we hope 
to find room for one of the poems w'hich will be generally acceptable. 
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All who have tasted the poignancy of such alternations, and 
how recollections are stirred by the invariableness of still- 
life will feel the pathos of these really sweet verses. 

** Oh, move, thou cottage, from behind that oak ! 

Or let the aged tree uprooted lie. 

That in some other way yon smoke 
May mount into the sky ! 

The clouds pass on ; they from the heavens depart : 

I look — the sky is empty space ; 

I know not what I trace ; 

But when 1 cease to look, my hand is on my heart. 

O ! what a weight is in these shades ! yc loaves, 

That murmur once so dear, when will it cease ? 

Your sound rny heart of rest bereaves, 

It robs my heart of peace. 

Thou Thr\ish tliat singest loud — and loud and free, 

Into you row of willows flit, 

Upon that alder sit ; 

Or sing another song, or choose another tree. 

Roll hiiek, sweet Hill ! hack to thy mountain-bounds. 

And there for ever he thy waters chained ! 

For thou dost haunt the air with sounds 
That cannot be sustained ; 

If still beneath that pine-tree’s ragged bough 
Oh let it then be dumb ! 

Be any thing, sweet Rill, but that which thou art now.” 

Whore shall we look for three other stanzas, in any au- 
thor but Wordsworth, combiiung so completely the graceful, 
the touching, and the harmonious ? 

The afloctation of simplicity and low life, in some of the 
poems which wc pass over, transgresses, in our opinion, the 
limits of good taste. At length, however, we meet w ith one 
of the most charming of the collection. The Emigrant 
Mother, in which wc detect a surprizing command of really 
feminine passions and sensibilities. We could hardly have 
believed that any one except a really feeling woman could 
have produced citlicr The complaint of a forsaken Indian 
Woman,” to which, as our space is limited, we can merely 
refer our readers ; or this song of a French refugee to an 
English cottager’s infant from which we extract a large 
portion. • 


Dear Babe, Ihou daughter of another, 
A moment let me be thy mother ! 

An infant’s face and looks are thine, 
And sure a mother’s lieart is . mine : 
Thy own dear mother’s far aw ay 
At labour in the harvest-field : 
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Thy little sister is at play ; — 

What warruth and com tort would it yield 
To my poor heart if thou would’st be 
One little hour a cliild to me ? 

Across the waters I am come. 

And 1 have left a babe at home : 

A lorip; lont^ way of laud and sea ! 

Come to me — I’m no enemy : 

I am the same nho at thy siilo 

Sate 3 cstenlay, ami made a nest 

For thee, sweet Baby ! thou bast tried, 

Tliou knovvest the pillow of my breast ; 

Good, good art thou : — alas to njo 
Tar more than I can be to tlicc. 

Here, little darling, dost thou lie ; 

An infant thou, a mother l! 

IMiiie wilt thou he, tliou hast no fears ; 

Mine art thou — spite of these my tears. 

Alas ! before 1 left the spot, * 

My baby and its dwelling- place ; 

I’lio nurse said to me, ‘Tears should not 
Be shed ii[Km nu infant’s face. 

It was unlucky V — no, no, no j 
No truth is in them who say so! 

My own dear littic-one will sigh, 

Sweet Babe! and they will let lilm die. 

* lie ])iiics,’ they’ll say, ‘ it is his doom, 

And you may see his hour is come.* 

Oh ! had lie but tby cheerful smiles, 

Limbs stout as tbiiie, and lips as gay. 

Thy looks, thy' euimiug, and thy wiles. 

Thy countenance like, a summer’s day 
They would liavc hopes of him ; — and then 
1 should behold Ids face again. 

Anfl the remainder of the poem is not less impassioned or 
pathetic. • 

Indeed Wordsworth is, in onr discernment, the most im- 
passioned of all the modern poets we know — there is a life- 
fulness in his utterances of emotion for which vorsilied rhe- 
toric is but a feeble substitute. Deep feeling, of what ever 
character, finds its best embodiment in whisper and reserve ; 
loud ejaculation and frantic turbulence are !)ut the disguise 
of apathy and insensibility. It is strange that what few dis- 
pute, in living subjectivity, many are slow to discern in 
written traftscrijit. We ordinarily measure tlie intensity of 
actual passion, by its subduing the capacity for outward ex- 
pression; and habitually take count of the breadth and depth 
of love and joy and grigf, by the control they exercise on 
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the faculties, by their rendering them impotent for organic 
utterance. Why then should the same emotions in poetic 
representation be otherwise than analogously judged of? 
Why must they be symbolized in interrupted periods, by 
convulsed ejaculations ? Every one of the lyrically-con- 
structed poems in the collection we arc now reviewing, and 
more or less, the whole body of Wordswortli^s wTitings, 
prove the proverb that it is the stillest water which runs the 
deepest. Take, for instance, the following “ Complaint,’* 
which exhibits the impassioned regrets of the heart left deso- 
late with a stirring calmness and suggestive brevity, 

** There is a change — and I am poor ; 

Your love hath been, not long ngo, 

A fountain at my fon<l heart’s door, 

Wliose only business was to flow ; 

And flow it did ; not taking lieed 
Of its own bounty, or niy need. 

What happy moments did I count ! 

Blest was 1 then all bliss above ! 

Now, for that consecrated fount 
Of murmuring, sparkling, living love, 

V/hat have 1 ? shall 1 dare to tell ? 

A comfortless and hidden well. 

A well of love — it may he deep^— 

I trust it is, — and never dry ; 

What mutter? if the waters sleep 
In silence and ohseurity.. 

— Such change, and at the very door 
Of my fond heart, hath made me poor.” 

Oar paper would be considered incomplete by both classes 
of readers, those who most admire Wordsworth, and those 
who most depreciate him, without some wmrd on that much 
discussed poem, “ The Idiqjt Boy,” We confess ourselves at 
a loss how to treat it. We quite agree with an able and dif- 
fusely-read critic in the Calcutta lleview (vol. x. p. 97) that 
friendly and parental affection and solicitude were never 
better delineated yet, tliough, upon the whole, we admire 
the poem greatly, we are not quite sure that its pathos 
is not injured by quaint artlessness laid o^ with 
overdone affectation. There is not, so far as we know, 
a single word which may not be truthful and characteris- 
tic ; but truth and character must not be indiscrimi- 
nately laid bare : — here, for instance, we liave our doubt if 
the strange nakedness of the language sustains the gravity 
of the design. There arc somewhere about a hundred ^ stan- 
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zas about IJetty Foy, and her idiot son, and the pony mild and 
good, jind Susan Gale — to transfei’ all is beyond our limit, 
and it is impossible to convey any idea of the wliolc by an 
extract. Indeed, take it from what part we might, we be- 
lieve that, in its disjointure, it would be taxed witli silliness j 
and that, we feel sure, would be the height of injustice. 
We incline to believe this and one or two others of a similar 
stamp to be those of Wordsworth^s lesser works which Scott 
has justly characterized as caviare, not only to the multi- 
tude, hut to all who judge of poetry by the cstablislicd 
rides of criticism.^^ We do not bclii've, fnjin remarks wliich 
\vi> have scum and heard, that cither Hetty Foy or Peter Hell 
are especial favourites, even of Wordswortlds most thorungh- 
going admirers ; (highly as he liimsclf is supposed to pride 
himself on their fathcrlioud) ;%nd though wc think wc dis- 
ecru an ('X(;cllciu*e and impressiveness in eaeli portrait on 
the whole; we jirofess not to like tlic treatment in detail, 
or to consider the full structure more impressive or appeal- 
ing from its Doric nndisgiiised. 

Noil omnos jirluista jiivaiit, humilesipie ms ric.x\” 

As WO cast our eye down our pages, we fear Jest imndi 
wliich we have written, be counted tinicaJ. Though AVords- 
w'oi th l)e the last of men to have loaded his siihjeets with 
undesigned cxci'lloueies, it is by no means so certain that we 
have unravelled his designs : — yet care not to ])lcad guilty 
of heiiig over recondite, iu iisscrtiug the merits of one 
wiio has here been so amply denied all merit. (Jnr aim 
is to he ])rccise iu recording our estimate of blemishes, 
as Avell as beauties. This estimate w^e have not formed 
hastily; yet have ^yc found but few bore of whom w'c 
may liopc that they wdll be convinced by our judgment, 
without the evidence in detail. Wordsworth, as yet, has 
made but little way in India. We think wo cannot have seen 
lialf a dozen copies of his w'orks in the collections of a eonsi- 
dera]>lo number of more or less educated and discriminating 
men whom we have met with iu the course of the last s(3vcu 
or eight years. In our schools ami colleges, wc doubt if he is 
known, even by a single scantly-thnmhed copy in the library. 
Pope’s Homer — the book which did most to viciate the poetic 
faculty for aJ)ovc i^cutury, initiates our rising generation iu 
opposing the vis imirim of oriental tinsel and taw drincss to 
the purer conceptions of what we must already call the lasf 
age. A “ mock-licroic falsetto’^ destroys the appetite for rude 
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verity and wholesome imaginings. Still we will be thankful 
that it is not so elsewhere. We will rejoice that we find 
Wordsworth recognized by a leading periodical of our native 
land as he “ whom all the world consents to honour j — who, 
living, already ranks among the greatest of the dead.”* We 
have no wish to cover one of his short-comings — his blemishes 
we acknowledge— they trouble us not. By their bold inde- 
pendence and contrast to his rare excellencies, they arc to us 
the very signals of genius. And as for his beauties, if we have 
explored one which he designed not — (we use language better 
than our own) — “what of that? If it be there, his genius 
meant it. This is the very nuirk uhereby to know a true 
poet. There will always be a number of beauties in his works 
which ho never meant to put in thera.”t 


* Itkckwood's Magazine, occcii. p. 453. 
t Guesses at Trutli, 1st Series, p, 250. 
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ANNUAL LETTER FROM THE BISIIOF OF THE UNITED 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND IN JERUSALEM. 

“ Samuel, by Divine permission Bishop of the United Church of England 
and Ireland in Jerusalem, to all brethren who pray and labour for the 
coming of the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, Avhose heart’s desire 
and ])raycr to God for Israel is, that they might be saved ; grace, mercy, 
and peace. 

“ Beloved Brethren, — Again a j^ear, marked by judgment and mercy, 
has been added to the long time of grace which a m<;reiful God has set 
apart for the ingathering of Ilis redeenuMl from all nations and tongues and 
kindreds, since I last addressed yon, and ende.avonred to bring Zion to 
your rcmeraljraiiec, and to coinmcnd her sous and daughters to your love 
and prayers. 

“ Alas ! Jerusalem still continues to be trodden down of the Gentiles, 
and the veil remains over the eyes of Israel, the messenger of good tid- 
ings must often \ve<‘p bitterly ; hut yet the Lord is with us, mid during 
tins year, as in former years, He has given us tokens of His favour 
mid grace through good and evil report, to eoiitinue His witnesses liefore 
Jews and Gentiles. Wherefori!, it is again my agreeable duty to invite you 
all, in the name of the. God of Abraham, of Isaac, and Jaeoh, to unite with 
us in prayers ami thanksgiving on the ajiproaehing day, which for a se- 
ries of years has been set apart for that purpose by the true friends of 
Israel, viz. the ‘J 1st of January, 1850; heing the eighth anniversary of 
of the entrance of the first Protestant llishop into Jerusalem, ami at the 
f'ame time the first anniversary of the consecration of the first Protest- 
ant church ill the Holy City. And as according to many thankfully re- 
ceivetl rejiorts, the Lord lias been with you ami richly blessed you on 
former similar occasions, so may He be with you and with us on this 
coming day, and pour upon us all au ubiindaut measure of Ilis sjiirit, to 
quicken us and to fill us with the love of Christ, tliat we may continue 
faithful in His service, and that His good pleasure may jirospor in our hand. 

“ Although we have been preserved from the sword that has ravaged 
several countries of Europe, and fiom the pestilence with which God 
lias so severely visited England, still the past year lias been to us a year 
of rebuke, '•and of much anxiety and disappointment, and, I trust, of self- 
humiliation. Besides a general want of spiritual life and Christian graces 
amongst several of the proselytes, two of them, too proud to receive 
the adinonitiquts faithfully addressed to them, have for several months 
past avoided the house of prayer, and refused all Christian advice ; and 
the conduct of several inquirers has been such as to oblige us to sus- 
pend their instruction and withdraw from . them. All this, besides the 
•frequent failings, I trust of weakness rather tlian malice, of those whom 
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1 believe to be siiiceve ami truly converted to God by faith iu Christ, has 
often Riled rny heart with sorrow and iny eyes witli tears. But my own 
eouseienee, which compels me to make this melancholy statement, forces 
me j)ublic1y to confess myself puilty of much of the evil which I bewail, 
hy my oun want of spiritual life, and eonscquciit languor in intcrecssory 
])ravcr. And 1 have no doubt that my brethren the missionaries feel 
uidimc our need of Divine grace, ami of the help of the believing in- 
terec sAioii of all our bretbreu abroad, whose heart is engaged in the im- 
]'ortaiit work committed to our band. In making this statenumt, lam 
perfectly aware that the enemies of Israel, of Christ, and ilis ]>eople, 
will consider it as a cause of triumph on their part, hut 1 cannot help 
it ; let them exult whilst we confess our misery in the presence of Him 
who vesisteth the ]iroud and giveth grace to the humlJe. 

“ Ihit, beside this dark si<le of our individual ami collective life, I am 
Ih.aukful to he able to say, that tliere is another side on wliieh the Siin 
of rigliteou.^iiess has shone. For we have been ]rerir.itted to observe 
imlnb'itahle signs of the grace of God working in the hc.arts and on tin* 
lives of some of tlie proselytes, not to say that, initwithstanding the want of 
spirituality eompluined of, the greater number of baptized Israelite's have en- 
(h'uvottred to walk worthily of their calling, as far as their outward he- 
liaviu’u* is coueorned, oq)Ocudly those who have latterly lieen lectived 
into lliv Church hy baptism. And surely the frietids of Israel abroad 
will derive reasons to be thankful w'ith us, from tlic fact that, during 
the course of this year, nine adult Israelites have been received into 
th(‘ Cljii.'.'iian (^lutreh, after giving strong evidem'e of their sincerity 
and faith in (.'hris:t, as far as their understanding is eoncerueil, whilst 
one and another have given proofs that tlu v are ])artakcrs of a new 
life in Christ ,Ies\is, for which Ilis holy name ])e |)raised. 

“ In the outv.hiil dcvelopnn nt of the Alission, that is, with respect 
to the means of bringing the word of trntli to hear upr)n Jews, 
])rose!yt.e‘‘', end others, several ini])or(ant steps hav(‘ luen made. 

“ hirst ; (,'hri>t (.'hurclv, on M«miit Zion, the erect itm of wliieh has 
met with !:0 mueli opposition, that froin this very fact we are enti- 
tled to expect it to he a means of uiueh Idessing, was eonseeralcd on 
the -1st of Januuiv, in the presence of a native Bishop, several priests, 
ami others, and a. number of Jews : and lias sinee been our visible sanc- 
tuary. On the sanie. day two Israelites were baptized in it. 

** Seeoiuliv : a I liaise of Industry was opened on the lilst of Deeem- 
her, ISl^^, under very ]iromising circumstances, and })laced under the 
managenunl of a ])roselyt.e ediwated at our late college. There the 
Jews, who, j:enerally persuaded that Jesus is the Christ, come to ns 
for further instnietion, arc received, loilgod, fed, and in general taken 
care of, ihuing ilie time of their s]»cciai instruction, ])rcvions to their 
being baptized, and the time neecssarv for them to learn a trade. 
During the time of their stay in the house, they are placeil as apjnvn- 
tiecs, with masters of trades, members of our Oliureh, as tailors, shoe- 
makers, w atch makers, silversmiths, &c. ; w hilst every evening they re- 
ceive instruction iu reading and writing in German and lOifglish (most 
of them being German Jews), in urithinetic, &e., hut especially in tlie 
^Vord of God. There are now' eight, all young men hut one, wlio give 
us ri'iit cneourngemenl by their steady conduct, diligence, ami ohedi- 
once j five of them were baptized during this year, and two are nnhap- 
tized. This institution, now chiefly sup])Ovted from a fund bestowed 
hy a pious indy, eutihles us to provide for the wants of other jnose- 
lytcs and inquirers with much less difficulty than formerly. In widely 
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I’f/spcct, too, we linvc reason to be thankful for tlic help received from the 
Jews’ Society’s llclicf Fund, and other sources. 

“ Thinlly ; in the Jewish Hospital the Hebrew New Testament is 
not only placed in every ward for the free use of the ])atients, but 
daily prayers, in which all arc free to take part, have also he<‘ii bej^un 
and continued dnrinj; this year, without causinj^ the least diminution in 
the nnmh(‘r of patients; two of its inmates arc now under instruc* 
tioii. Vet with all this, during great part of this year, Jews have 
been, if not less aeeessible, at least less open for tlie reeepthm of the 
Oospel tlian in former years, from diiferciii. causes, now for the most 
part uo longer existing, 'riie poor Jews have received some relief 
<luring llic last suiumer from one of their richer bretlinm who has visit- 
ed tiieni, yet thousands of them are still in very great misery, ami I 
would again recommend them to the charity of Jews and (Vlipistians 
abroad. 

“ The Diocesan School has prospered heyoiid W'lnit cotdd have been 
re-isouably expeet(‘d iimler existing cireuinstaiiees. It has siitrered consi- 
derably from the failing of. (he heahh of our excellent (eaeher ; hnt 
as by this time I liope she will have receivcii a nad help in the per- 
son of a friend, (d' liigh (pialitieations, as second teacher, I have no 
doidit hut this school will increasingly eoiitiuue to he a blessing to 
uniuY a lost lamb of tlie house of Israel and others. The number of 
ehihiren, ulmost’all of Jewish origin, which has hitherto been received, 
is aliont iifty, whilst the average miinlier at school for some months 
past is twenty-nine, of whom several give very pleasing indications 
that they are under the inllneiiec of the spirit of graei*, and nearly all 
of them are makinu' hopeful progress in the knowledge of tlie \Voi-d of 
(iod.^ " 

“ The school at Nahlous, too, chietly for children of native Chrisli- 
ans, has lieen very ])rosperous during this yiair, and is attracting the 
utlention of the natives of all the neigldiouring jilacixs, who repeat- 
edlv entreat uu; to establish Ililde Sehoids (as the\ say) In their seviaal 
loealities. I believe there are few schools in lairo]H’ wliere the liihle 
is better known and understood ; and by means of the hoys, the know- 
ledgi! of tlio I’ililo is spreading amongst almost all thi‘ adult Chris- 
tians of Naiilons. Although the Samaritans, who for some time 
sent their ehildron to the sidiool, have been obliged by the Mussel- 
men to withdraw them, yet the school unmliers now above forty, in- 
eluding a few' girls. 

“ 1 have also lately opened a school at Tihialas, on similar ])iinei]des, 
whieli at the. end of the first week numbered twintv-two boys. My 
former s(“ho<)l at Salt, whicli, for peace sake, I bail jilaced under a 
priest, not having sueceeiled, I had opened another there during this sum- 
mer under a more etlieient teacher ; but the (Ireek Patiiareh has un- 
dertaken to jiay all its expenses, with the promise of kee])ing the 
teacher ap})ointed by me, ami of introdueing no other books into it 
than those which I had iiitrodueed, ou the condition that (he natives 
do notVall it an English school! This I considered a fust step of 
the Patriareli towards me, and rejoiced that ray first endeavours had 
leil him to open a normal school at Jerusalem under a very able, and 
1 belie ve,^ood man ; wlien 1 learnt that he was about to leave Je- 
rusalem during this month. With the Armenian Patriarch and the 
Syrian Bi.shop 1 remain on good and friendly terms. 

“ Of the three Bible readcis whom I have continued to ilirect, one 
who laboured, not without success, among the Jew's, has just been 
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obli^"C<l to leave tlie country on account of ill health. On the other 
hand, I have latterly np]iointcd ,a pious youth as Scripture reader 
juinu'if? the Druses,^ wIkto he finds already more difficulty, on ac- 
count of their deceitfulness, than he and others had expected. 

“ Of the Christians of different Churches in Palestine and Syria, I 
n ill at present say little, beyond stating the fact tliat there is almost 
a general movement from Aleppo to Jerusalem, by no means exclusive- 
ly religious, but yet arising from the almost universal conviction that 
hitherto they have lived in ignorance and error, tliat no care or inter- 
est is taken for their souls, and that consequently they must look for 
some other Church or form of religion. They arc pressed by the 
feeling of some want, of the nature of which they are scarcely con- 
scious. Aiul as tv^o important documents cmaiiatiiig from the Porte 
have lately been published, in the one of which tlic Sultan reproves 
the high clergy of the Greek Church for making themselves daily 
guilty of the worst crimes : and in the other, gives permission, and 
jiromiscs protection to all his Christian subjects who shall choose to 
embrace any form ()f Prot(?stantisin, it seems to me. that great num- 
bers will soon decide iij)on adopting the most deniocratieal form of 
what they will call Protestantism, if in the least en(;ourag(Ml to it from 
witliout. Under such eircumstanees, all that I can do is to disseminate 
ns widely as ]K)ssible the “Word of God, wliich ])eoplc are much more 
disposed to read than formerly ! and to open schools where it is lauglit 
to the exclusion of all other religious books, where 1 lind it ])ractica- 
ble according to my means. And here 1 again take the opportunity 
of expressing my warmest thanks to all the Christian frimids who dur- 
ing the past years have eontrihuted to the furtherance of any branch 
ot the work entrusted to my charge, whether for the schools, or the 
ilisseminatiou of the word of life, or the relief of proselytes and Jews, 
assuring them that their eontributiona are eonaeientiously applied ac- 
cording to advice. 

** I am writing this from Cuiro, where I Ipave been a few days, after 
visiting Alexandria. In the latter place I saw two of our Jewish 
converts of Jerusalem, one baptized, the other still uiibapti/ed, hut 
1 was glad to hear from divers persons that both walk consistent- 
ly with their profi;ssion, and witness for the truth of Christ, aceord- 
iiig to tlicir ability, iii the presence of other Jews. I need scarcely 
say, tliat there is an increasing English congregratiou at Alexandria 
with a clergyman, but they have no church. A few' years ago the Pa- 
sha, Mohammed Ali, gave them a wdl located site for a church, and 
soon after, in order to answer the iiiunificenee of the l asha, they began 
building a church iqiou a footing, wdiieh has since proved to be beyond 
their means, although they have contributed liberally ; so that now the 
work has been at a stand for about eighteen months. Nows thinking it 
a pity that such a building should remain unfinished, and the congre- 
gation deprived of a proper place of worship, besides feeling a little 
ashamed with many others, at the fact that this unfinished church, in 
the midst of Alexandria, should be a reproach to the Euglislf nation 
in the sight of all nations, and especially of the Roman Catholics, 
who have in the mean time built a much larger church in the neigh- 
bourhood, 1 resolved to call upon Englishiueu and Christians to come 
to the help of their brethren in this land of superstition, irrcligiou 
and sin. The sum required to complete the building will be about 
.‘fOOO/. 

At Cairo there is a small varying English congregation, under the 
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ministry of the inissionaries of the Church Missionary Society, who we 
actively eof^aged in the disseiiiiiiatioii of the Word of God and other 
books, in teaching the young, and in general in endeavouring to pave the 
wjiy for the saving truth of God into the deeply fallen cliurch and cor- 
rupt and dark hearts of the Copts and others. 

“ 1 have heen delighted in making the acquaintance of Mr. Lauria, 
the zealous lay missionary of the Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. 1 have visited several Jewish families with him, 
Avhere he is both respected and beloved. Vrom what I hear from Mr. 
Lauria and others, and what 1 have seen, 1 believe that there is an open 
and promising iiiissionury held among the 5(UX) Jews of Cairo; but in 
order to insure success, I think that this mission should bo strengthen- 
ed by at least au ordained elergyman and a good schoolmaster. 

“ Ami now praying that God may bless and keep his people 
every where, in these trying times, and give them the spirit of prayer 
ami true love to His ancient people Israel, still wandering fur from the 
God of salvation, and eoinmendiug ourselves to the })rayeis of all the 
true disciples of Christ, that wc may be a savour of life unto life to 
many Jews and Gentiles, I remain. 

In Christian fellowship, ^ 

** Your faithful servant, 
(Signed,) S. Anc;l. IIierosol. 


“ Cairo, Nov. 2, 1811).’’ 


THE NEW COLLEGE AT OXFOUH. 


We rejoice at the ])rospcet of a foundation which will rentier an ctla- 
cation at Oxford eligible to the humbler class of English stmlcnts. Tlie 
proyjosetl new College, under judicious government, seems well ealcnlatcd 
to meet the growing zeal for high scholastic attainments, and to counteract 
the baneful dcficicnccs of im-ccclesiastieal institutions of motlcrn gro^vth. 
In a missionary point of views too, it may not he unimportant ; if it enable 
our great Church Societies to train their candidates to a higher scholar- 
ship than has hitherto been generally practicable ami to scud them out 
as graduates of one of our ancient seats of learning ; with, perhaps, 
a subsequent and immediate training in Saint Augustin’s College, Can- 
terbury. To difticulties suggested by the Morning Chronicle^ that the 
Members of the New College would find their position irksome in the 
University, from the slights of more favored undergraduates; the Rev. 
C. Marriott, an eminent tutor in one of the most distinguished Colleges 
has replied in the following letter : — 

** Sir-- Although 1 have usually but little time for the public journals, 1 
have been led, by a friend, to take notice of an article in your Wednes- 
day’s pape%.. bearing upon a scheme 1 have long had at heart. I do not 
expect to bring you over exactly to my own views ; but I still wisli to say 
a few words on the discouraging considerations you have brought for- 
ward. I w'ould not venture an intemperate, or even an imkimL attack ; 
but I may parley with one, who comes forward on national principles. 
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ibil in a cantlid spirit. 1 may venture to assure you that those who are 
concerned in the plan are far too practical to be amusing themselves 
with medievalisms, and that a plain, straightforward, economical college 
is intended. And why such a college should not hnd place in 0.\ford, 
after twenty years experience 1 cannot understand. I have witnessed a 
gradual growth, during the whole of that period, of sym})athy with the 
poorer students, and 1 believe it is time to take advantage of that growth 
by a positive step. You will excuse me if I should not regret its turn- 
ing away the baud of the spoiler from institutions wdiich I love, even in 
their decay, and believe to be still capable of restoration — that belief 
beinj' grounded on wiiat I have known and experienced. 

“ The truth is, Oxford is already open to the ])oor scholar, though less 
extensively thaii I could wish. Poverty and wealth are relative terms ; and 
ninny that are not entirely destitute of means n(‘ed assistance, in order to 
make themselves good scholars and cilieient men, or to enter on life with 
tolerable comfort and success. The endowments of Oxford arc already 
mainly in the hands of this latter class, and considering that the wholi^ of 
them do not equal the income of some private individuals, they already 
accomplish a good deal of good. If you fear iucideutal evils in a plan evi- 
^dently good in itself, I may be allowed to fear the loss of some good in 
sweeping reformation from without. 

“ 1 have no sympathy with those who would acquiesce iu the displace- 
mciit of the poor by the rich. But 1 must maintain that Oxford ought 
still to educate the rich ; and I further thiuk that she may ullow them 
some little safety-valves in the way of expenditure — less, indeed, than at 
present, but still more than would be desirable for those who can with 
difficulty muster HO/, or 100/. a ye.*ir. I do not say it would do any harm 
to the sons of our millionaires to live for a time nuder such control ; but 
I say that, while John Bull is John Bull, they will not, as a class, do so : 
and yet I hope quiet people may take their own way, and live hy rule if 
they like it. 

Now, Oxford clearly wants more rooms, for there is a ri'al want long 
before every corner is actually full. The corner is not always the cheapest, 
to occupy; and there is a large class to whom increased accommodation 
at small expense would be a great boon. Under such circLiuislanccs our 
forefathers came forward with foundations ; and why should not we ? 'riieirs 
w'crc for n fourth part of our population, and most of them for a eoiintry 
crowded writh monasteries. They were not for the poor alone, hut for 
, all classes, so far as general education is concerned ; and, I believe even 
very early, with a distinction of classes, 

“ The difficulties you mention have, of course, occurred to us, and have 
been carefully weighed a thousand times, and the result is, that all who 
are at rII acquainted. w'ifch the present working of things here are well 
assured they can be surmounted. If the assertion of one who has lived 
in Oxford newly tlie.wholc of the last twenty years, wdtli his eye directed 
to the point m question from the very commencement of his residence, is 
worth listening to, I inay he allowed to say that contempt or jealousy to- 
ward poor scholars .exists in Oxford to no extent that could ’injure a 
Tjffor 0 us;|ln(tiodustri 0 us college, , Fashionable young men will have such 
fhllJuga ii^hile fashionable young men exist, and a few others will be fools 
(Mfughilo, be' led by them } but a plain honest man can leave them to 
themselves, and go about his own business as if they did not exist. 

a Hv'airy of classes, I cannot think it is much to be feared 
'order of merit’ is kept out of our schools there is 
iiafliy yfty scope for it. Besides, we have no colleges that can take such 
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a position in this tJoivcrsity as Trinity and St. John’s do in Cambrid||| 
We have no hitter rivalry now, though our colleges have theb^' character- 
istics ; nor should we have any the more for having one more eollege, or 
two or three more. It remains to be proved that such a circmhstance 
would lead to any thing more than a little of that reasonable and laudable 
emulation which is already produced whenever any college, like lialliol, 
or Lincoln of late, takes to working : and 1 am much mistaken if ^practice 
will prove it so. It may be safely adirmed that an Oriel fellowship will 
be as open to deserving members of a poor scholars’ college as it is now 
to our own llible clerks, two of w'hom 1 have known to be admitted in 
open competition with the University. The facility with which men pass 
from one college to another makes Oxford much less liable to divisions 
than Cambridge. I know those who retain their Balliol, (/orpus, or Exeter 
attachments at Oriel, or their Oriel ones at Balliol or Magdalen, and a 
new college would very soon establish similar relations with its neigh- 
bours. Again, a new' lichl is more favourable for an improved example, 
and it is not the least unlikely that if a new system wore attended with 
success, old colleges would adopt it, in whole or in part. Such is the 
history of monastic reforms of old ; and though the case is different, the 
analogy is almost perfect. However, I trust it will not be long before^ 
W'c are able to give a far more effecttnil answer to objections, by the less 
logical but very .effective method, * so/vilur ambulando* and to that test 
I appeal with simple and imdoubting confidence. 1 know poor scholars, 
.and I know what they fan do, and I know' the existing scholars of 
Oxford, and what they are ready to do ; and, knowing these well, no man 
can doubt but that such an attempt would amply repay a liberal expendi- 
ture. — 1 remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

“C. Marriott, 


Oriel College, Oxford, Nov. 21, 1849.” 


IllVINGISM— ITS PRESENT ASPECT IN GERMANY AND 
SWITZERLAND. 

We had hoped that this heresy, notwithstanding the in many respects 
wonderful powers aud po])ular fascinations of its founder and preacher, 
had gradually died out. We learn therefore with the more sorrow from-, 
the S'vddeuische fVarte, a Stuttgart journal, of October 25th 18*19, that 
it is assnming a new and alarming phase upon the continent of Europe. 
Its earliest pros el vies in Germany appear to have settled themselves at 
Frankfort on the Maine ; where from certain similarities to the Roman 
ceremonial (forms never ertertained by Edward Irving) very few adherents 
were gained. But in Berlin, the heresy excited a much livilier interest; 
and it it is said that the congregation already numbers four hundred. 
Irvingites celebrated a secret w'orship, for a long period, in Switzerland,' 
and especially in the city of Basle : but it was in tlie autumn of 1849 
that they first adventured a public development of their peculiar doctrines 
and institutes; which up to the present time, indeed, are but little 
known, a^the sect is still very reserved in its communications with the 
uninitiated. In the article of justification, they deviate from the plain 
sense of the Word of God, as expounded in the Confessions of the Re- . 
formed Churches. But the most singular features are exposed ‘in their 
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t cmonial and institutions. They profess to have re-produccd the lapsed 
ces of the primitive Church ; and especially the Apostolical Collcj^c, 
limited to twelve members, who enjoy a constituted precedence in tlie 
society. These they hold to be inspired, that is, endowed with s])eeial 
gifts of the Holy Ghost ; and they therefore demand an implicit obedi- 
ence to tlicir injunctions. An account of their services, as practised at 
Basle, was published by an Englishman whom wc understand to be the 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society in that city, l)r, Mavriot, 
in the Battler Volksboten. 

^ Last Sunday, at ten o'clock, I was present at a service of the Ir- 
vingites of Basle. The house iu which they assemble stands at the ex- 
treme end of the New Suburb, having its entrance from the llainpart. 

I warned my friends some time ago that their then existing position 
would not satisfy the irvingites in these ]»arts ; but that by and by 
they would draw back the veil which then concealed their true pro- 
jects. Then I was discredited ; but the lapse of only a few weeks reveal- 
ed more aud more of their real character. A siin})le statement of their 
proceedings during Divine worship will satisfactorily represent what 
this is. Two individuals took the leading part. Both wore albs, which 
reached to their feet, and were relieved by bright-coloured seapnlaries. 
The scapidary of one of them, Dr. Woriiiger, hung on his breast iu form 
of a cross. Two assistants wore similar albs, one of whom lia<l a rc<l 
baud over the shoulder. On the entry of these four niiuistraiits, tlicy 
proceeded to the altar and bowed, a ceremony which tliey repeated 
several times during the service. The larger part of the liturgy was 
chaiuitcd in the form and manner of the Romish Church, and, together 
with the Sacrament, occupied the whole time of worshi[>, tliat is, from 
ten o’clock till five minutes before twelve. For the few woihLs of 
cxjiosition wliicli Dr. Waringcr a(ldre.sscd, upon the Epistle and Gosjiel, 
were scarce of five minutes duration. These he uttered from the left 
of the altar, having read tlie Gospel from the right. In the recital 
of certain sentences of the liturgy, he raisi'd his right liand above his 
bead. Indeed his whole demeanour was decidedly theatrical. 

“ After the liturgy, the four miiiistrants retired, while the prelimina- 
ries to the Sacrament were arranged. And on their ingress and egri;ss, 
which was four times repeated, the whole coiigregratioii rose. Ulr. Cairil, 
the other of the chief ministers, aud a so-ealleil Evangelist, again ap- 
peared in an alb ; hut whether of the samtj material as the former one 
1 cannot tell. Over this he wore a long white seapiilary, on either end 
of which was hung a crucifix, ns on the dresses of Romish Priests. 
Dr. Woringcr was also attired in an alb, but over it lie wore a dress of 
the cut which pcculiarizes the Romish Mass-dress. The otlier ininis- 
trant exchanged his red shoulder-strap for one of alterniito stripes of 
white and azure. 

Among the Irvingites, as in the Church of Rome, the altar-servioc and 
the liturgy are considered the most solemn parts of the ceremonial. 
Of their chajiel I have further to remark that about a third of the 
whole area is partitioned off, and contains a platform of three gra- 
dations, . on which each rank in the ministry takes its allotted place. 
To each is appropriated a chair, and wa embroidered fald-stool. 

“ How purely Romish is the ceremonial, may be gathered from vari- 
ous ])rayers, addressed to the ‘ Blessed Virgin Mary* and other saints. 
But my attention was particularly arrested by a passage in which they 
* prayed for the * Bishop of the Diocese ;* and although I could guess 
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who was meant thereby, I wislied to be certified of it by an IrvingitiP 
So at the conclusion of the service, 1 enquired of one whom I knew to 
be of the regular congregation, their Bishop's name. By his denieao 
Hour, I should judge that he did not know. Therefore I resolved to 
return to this new-Romish Church in the evening. When all had 
withdrawn except the Sacristan, I went to the vestry. I was accosted hy 
Dr. WoringH^r — ‘ Come with me ;* and remarked, ‘ Permit me to ask who 
is yom* Bishop of the Diocese* He replied in English — ‘ that is no 
business of yours.' I told him that I wished to be thoroughly conversant 
with their whole ritual. Again he spoke in English. ‘ It's ati impudent 
question.' lie expressly declined a direct reply, and referred me to the 
‘ Evangelist.’ Just then Mr. Caird, with two other gentlemen entered 
the ineeiiicts, and I referred the question to him. He replied, — ‘ The 
Bishop of Basle.’ 

‘ What is his name V I asked. 

‘ lie lives at Solothurn.* 

* I should like to know his baptismal and siir-name.' 

‘ He is the Catholic Bishop of Basle.' 

‘ lie ’s the Romish Bishop,* said I and this is ]>opcry.' 

Mr. Caiid and his two companions then ])rocceded up the New Suh-^ 
ui'l) ; and I addressed myself to Dr. Woringcr : — ‘ Your system is clear- 
ly jcsuitical and, papistical.' * Why, Protestants we arc not.' he an- 
swered. ‘ I will not<i this,' I said, ‘ in my ])oeket-book in your pre- 
he.iee — and therefore made a memoraiidam of his confession, ‘ Protest- 
ants wc are not.’ Although on the few occasions when I had previous- 
ly met Dr. Worlug(M’, no unfriendly word ever passed between us, yet 
on tin; present occasion his behaviour was most impolite ; which I thus 
account for ; he must have known that fora long while 1 had been 
warning people of the jesuistry of the Irviiigites. 

“ This sect generally declines to answer queslions. If youjittcr a warn- 
ing against them, they ilenoimce you as no Christiau. Like the Ro- 
manists, they hold the priestly autliority to ho decretory — for — say they 
— the Apostles (meaning those now living) and the Evangelists so de- 
clare, and to doubt them is a sin ; or even to make a question about their 
decisions. 

“ I further coniir unicatc that I saw the two inferior ministers, after 
having [nit olf their albs, habited in a dress of tlie same material and 
cut, which is worn by a certain Romish order, but which they 
)>ut otf when they left the chapel. Whether Mr. Caird and Dr. 
W'oringcr had such habits under their albs I cannot say; for when 
I saw' them after service, they were dressed in their usual clothes. 
Irviugism I proiioiuice not merely Romish, but jcsuitical ; for where- 
as many of them profess to be Protestants, they partake of the 
Holy Communion only in one kind. I rejoice that that has come to light 
wliieh I detected years ago ; and that I elicited the confession ‘ Prates^ 
tants we are not' 'fhe sect designates itself ‘ The Church General of’ or 
‘ in Basle.' This too is jcsuitical; for they ])rny for the Romish Bisho]), 
declare themselves * not Protestants,' and therefore make common cause 
with the Papacy, and not with Protestants.*' 

THE CllUilCIl'S OFFICES— THEIR WHOLESOME INFLUENCE 
ON THE POOR. 

A correspoiulcnt invites our attention to what has been, and still is 
lining ill the newdy- constituted district of St. Jude's, Bristol, where a very 
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t Hitiful cliurcli was consecrated by the Bishop on the last day of October. 

c site, the only one that could be procured, was till, very lately, the 
scene of an annual bulbbuiting ; and the character of the population is siicli 
that it was not without precautions beyond even the power of the police 
to furnish that the ground was originally fenced and barricaded in order 
to enable the builders to pursue their work unmolested. Since that time 
a clergyman, the Rev. AV. Battesby, has been following his unwearied 
labour in the district, celebrating the offices of the Church in a licensed 
building. Since the dedication divine service has been said and sermons 
preached daily ; and these services have been attended by congregations of 
poor inhabitants, exceeding frequently the means of accommodation. “ The 
poor people,” our informant writes, “ throw their pence right willingly into 
the offertory ; the numbers that come every evening to be instructed arc 
very large ; the average week-day attendance is from two hundred to three 
hundretl; and on Sunday and some other evenings as many have been 
scut away as wore admittetl. I am sure the church would be filled if it 
were thrice as large. There arc plenty of candidates for holy ba])tism as 
well as for mjitriinoiiy. AYe have a very good surpliced choir of boys and 
men. Prayers arc said at ten a.m. and seven every evening. The beauty 
of the architecture takes with the poor ; they stay after the service crying 
^und admiring. 1 have thought that this account might he not only inter- 
esting to you, but useful ; as showing how the Cluirch’s offices will always 
reclaim the people, — I mean those who most want it— the poor, if they 
be thoroughly and effectually carried out. 1 subjoin a list of the subjects of 
the sennous which have been preached during the mouth by the incuml>L*nt 
witli the assistance of a few of his brethren in our city. You will observe 
they foim a course of sermons on the Church’s offices as set forth in her 
Book of Common Prayer ; — 1 . Forms of Prayer, useful ; 2. Daily Prayer 
Sentences, Exhortation, and Confession ; 4. Special Thanksgiving 
r November 15) j 5. Absolution ; 6 The Lord’s Prayer ; 7 Veuitc, Psalms, 
Te Dcurn, and other liymns;S. The Lessons ; 0. The Creed ; 10. The 
Prayer and Thanksgiving j 11. The Litany ;,! 2; Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels; 1.'3. Communion Service ; 14. Holy Baptism and Confirmation, 
15. Matrimony and Churching of Women; U>. Visitation of Sick ancl 
Burial Service ; 17. Commi nation Service; 18, Ordaining of Priests and 
Deacons.” 

Guardian, London, Nov, 2.‘), 1819. 


THE RECENT TRIAL AT MADRAS- AVIIlTFORi) r. LUGARD. 

AVe participate in the painful sympathy with both plaintiff and defend- 
ant which this lamentable trial must have excited throughout the Church 
in India. It is beyond denial that not one particle of direct evidence 
has been addiurcd against the clergyman who has been deposed from his 
ehaplainey, in tlie Supreme Court at Madras, It is not too much to say, 
that he has suffered the extremest penalty which can be visitbd on his 
order, without the promulgation of one single proof that he has deserved 
such signal chastisement. Still it is our opinion that for the last issue, 
he must blame only himself, or his professional adviser.s. The case for 
adjudication being simply whether the letter addressed by Mr. Lugard 
and nine other of the clergy, to the Archdeacon of Madras be libellous, 
slanderous and defamatory, or not, all evidence on the foundation for sus- 
picions therein exposed would be manifestly out of place, if the Court 
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should decide that the exposers were privileged to communicate any susm 
picion touchiug the conduct of the plaititiif, to their common ecclesiastical 
Superior. That they were so privileged is absolutely certain — we quite 
agree with the Advocate-General that the address at issue is “ a candid, 
conscientious, privileged and just communication reflecting credit on the 
gentlemen forwarding it for the performance of their lawful duty.” And 
therefore we are extremely grieved that by any error or mismanagement, 
on one part or another, Mr. Lugard has been summoned for a defence so 
inexpedient. 

We consider also that the whole censure which Mr. Smythe, the coun- 
sel for the prosecution, attempts to hurl at the Court of Directors is en- 
tirely irrelevant and uncandid. It can hardly admit of doubt that this 
step was suggested to, or imposed on the Court by communications receiv- 
ed eitlfcr directly, or through the Government, from the Archdeacon of 
Madras’. The Court know' tlic said Arcluleacon to he, in the absence of 
tlu' Ijisho]!, vested with authority in all things not reserved for tlie Epis- 
co[)al olllec ; and therefore competent to institute proceeding, ex-officio, 
and to ])ass judgment in the Court over which he had jurisdiction. And 
notwithstanding the plaiiitilfs Counsel’s untimely assertion that Mr. Whit- 
ford came into Court, “not before he had upplital to the higlicst autliorities^ 
in Church and State to clear his character, and had been refused w’e 
must defer to Sir William llnrton’a judgment, that “ it is not for us” (as 
indeed it w'us not for the authorities at liome) “ to presume, in the 
absence of evidence to the eontrjiry, that the high persons to w hom 
misconduct was imputed were actually guilty of w hat was stated against 
them ; that they had listened to charges behind his back, that they hud 
offered him no oj)portniiity of rebutting those charges, that he had been 
deprived of his chaplaincy, and that liis licence was revoked, before he 
was made aware that he was considered a guilty individual, and as such 
that he merited the treatment he experienced.” In default of evidence 
to the contrary, wc consider it fairly ]>rcsuniablc that certain very grave 
imputations reached the (./Ourt of Directors j and that in the full belief 
that these had been competently he.ard and adjudgcil before an Ecclesias- 
tical tribunal competent to take cognizance of them, they considered them 
so heinous as to call for an auiiidmcntuf the. pleasure during which every 
chaplain holds preferment under the East India Company. 

With Sir William Barton, w'e cannot believe that the charges imputed 
have been transacted by an ecclesiastical authority of Madras. But wc 
also are convinced by liini that if such be the case, (which it is scarcely 
possible to conceive,) great injustice has been done Mr. Whitford before 
God and man. And we think that the Church in India is plainly privileg- 
ed to demand and to know' wlietbcr Mr. Whitford had been cited to the 
Archdeacon’s Consistory, for due investigation of any crimes laid to his 
charge, prior to December 7tli. DS47, (the date of the letter addressed by 
the .'Vrclideacon to the Chief Secrctarj' to Government ;) or whether there 
appeared such proof positive of certain transactions, as may palliate the 
enormity of acting under ex-parte statements ; or whether it be the fact 
that in a Chaplain’s absence, and on suspicions which he is prepared to chal- 
lenge, an Indian Archdeacon has committed himself to proceedings which 
have led to the deprivation of that chaplain, and made him an outcast 
from Society". 

Supposing 110 results sinister to Mr. Whitford’s reputation to have 
been arrived at, after due citements, prior to his absence on furlougli, 
it seems to us that the belief entertained, and officially expressed, 
by Mr, Lugard and bis colleagues might have been quite enough 
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to warrant tlie Arch(]cacon*8 appeal for an immediate cnncelmciit of 
Mr. WhitfonVs fiivlongli, and his return, in order to citation, on pen- 
alty of deprivation. For the peace of the Church, and the character 
of Mr. AVliitford would both have been endant^ered by the delay of two 
or three years, and the growing rumours on the grounds for certain 
measures proposed, and debate of their issue, which Avould find place 
in all societies, hy the very nature of their constitution. On the other 
hand, with all the deference becoming unprofessional men, we submit 
that if Mr. ’Whitford knew what his counsel intimates, that eiKpiirics 
had been instituted, in his absence, and hy co-operation of the Arch- 
deacon of Madras, wliicli, though he was prepared to contest the evidence 
elicited, had in elfoct, deprived him of preferment station and respect- 
ability, his ])laiiit had been more justly lain against that Archdeacon. 
At the same time we think that his omisviou so to sue, or to proceed erinii- 
nally, having sworn his innocence, (as siiggcstctl by the Advocate Gene- 
ral) y, in some degree, presiimplion against him. 

Though we think that it does not affect the ccelesiasti(r:il question, still 
it may be considered proper to say that the Court of Directors are now 
stated to have dccidctl on Mr. Whit ford’s dismissal before they hcaial 
of the new charges brouglit against him. So much the more inexpe- 
*dieut would be any such ex-purte ])rocecdings as arc said hy the plain- 
tiff’s counsel to have been resorted to. Of (tourse thertr arc degr(?c.s of 
delinquency which are not visited with ilue severity by mm? ri'vooiitiou 
of lieenee, and expulsion from one diocese, lint if a chundi dignitary 
will resort to measures wliieli may scandalize a clergyman already, virtu- 
ally, without his jurisdiction, through Christendom ; at least let there be 
uii opportunity for his defence. 

How sucli iiivestigrdions are managed at home appears from the case of 
the Revd. yetoii Karr, V^iear of llerkelcy, of whicli we received inhdli- 
gcnce by a recent mail. A suit was commenced against this gentleman, 
in the Court of Arches, on the promotion of tlic Unral Dean, the Revd, 
G, Madaii, for “ offending against the laws Kcelesiastical by profane cur- 
sing and swearing, and for lewd and iiideccut conduct and conversation, 
and for having permitted and eneouraged lewd and indecent conduct in 
his houselKild, and for having been repeatedly guilty -and for ha- 

ving been repeatedly guilty of acts of dninkcnm?ss, and having by ex- 
cesses and irregularities, and conduct .niid demon nour unbecoming a cler- 
gyman, brought great scandal upon the Church.” JMr. Karr recpiested his 
Diocesan, the. Lord llishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who had suspended 
him from the duties of his otliee while the suit in Arches was pending, 
to institute a private investigation ; offering to resign Ins living, if any 
single charge should be proved against him, to the satisfaction of indif- 
ferent and unprejudiced parties. On tlie Ilisho]v*s informing him that he 
was not at liberty to withdraw the inhibition, Earl Fitzhardinge, and other 
of Mr. Setoii Karr’s p.arishioners addressed his Lordship a letter, the te- 
nor of which will appear from the following cipiitable reply, which pre- 
ficnts the strongest possible contrast to the alleged proceedings at Madras. 

Sliipleton, January 9, 1850. 

My Lord,--! have received a letter signed by your lordship and a large 
number of parishioners of Berkeley, of both sexes, in which you complain 
of my having inhibite<l the Rev. John Seton Karr from the performance 
of the services of the Church, so long as the charges against him arc un- 
der investigation. 
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‘‘ 1 reply, that being convinced, from the iintiire of tl»c offences charg- 
ed, th.'it the grojitest scandal was likely to arise from his continuing to 
oHieiatc, and tliat his ministrations iiUist be worse than useless while siicli 
fonl ini])utations were pending against him, 1 deemed it my imperative 
duty to follow the course whicli the law had prescribed. 

“ TliC case, indeed, is so exactly met by the ]n*ovisions of the statute 
( .‘j aiuH Viet., c. 8f), see. Id), that cannot believe that any llishop, or 
any other ]»crsou who had seen the depositions which 1 have seen, coulil 
hesitate about the course which ought to he adopted. 

“ 'J’hat this tcm]»nr.ary inhibition is of the nature of a ])uiilshincut, I do 
not admit ; most (.’lergymen would desire to he relieved from tlieir snored 
duties while labouring under charges of such a nature, however strong they 
might feel in coiiscloiis innoeenec. Nor can I reeogni/c it as heiiig at 
variance with the other institutions of our comitrv. A ])erson charged 
with oflViiees in the civil courts is imprisoneil or held on bail till he can he 
brought to tiial. In the army, an accused ollieer is suspended from his 
])r(if(‘ssioiial duties until a court-martial has decided u]ion the justice of the 
accusation. In causes ecclesiastical there a])pi ais to he a still greater 
necessity for the intermission of the services ol an accused Clergyman dur- 
ing the process. Nothing can be more oflensive to the religious feelings ^ 
of the ])eople than that tlic Word of God should he pronounced, and tlie 
Holy Sacrament julminisiered, by one nhu is at the same moment himself 
eluii'ged with scandalous immorality. 

“ Vour lordship, and the ladies and gentlemen whose names follow your 
lordship's, have, it seems, never till now heard of any such enormities be- 
ing laid to the (diargc of \our Vicar. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
rumours of that description, though they di«l not reacIj#yonr ears, lunc! 
heiai lor some time in llcrki-ley and the neifrhbonring ronntiv ; of that 
fact I was informed scv(;ral months ago by several of hi.s brother (’lergy- 
mcii, who found that great scamlai was theicby caused to the Chinch, 
particularly by one report, of a eiremiistaiitial nature, wliieh was obtain- 
iiig cAteiisivt' eiiTulation. 'J'he method which 1 adopteil to ])rotoet tin*, 
(vliineh and the clerical character was this : — I empowered a eummissiou 
of live Clergymen, of high eluuactcr, to inquire into the truth of the re- 
])orts, and if they w ere iU-fuundeil, or if they believed them to proceed 
not from criminal ity, hut only from levity of eonduet, to make known 
their u])iiiion in such a manner as might tend to what 1 had hoped. 1 
am sorry to say that the investigation, carried on in Hr. Karr’s own pre- 
sence, left upon the minds of the Clergymen an imj»rcssion of his guilt, 
and a eonvictioii that the case could only be properly dealt with iu a court 
of judicature. 

“ Your lordship csinuot fail to observe that, in prosecuting an action of 
this nature, a Clergyman can have no motive cxcei)t a wish to see juslieo 
done, to the (Jbiirch, and preserve the clerical character uritavuished ; — 
beyond this jiublic heiietit no imaginable advantage can he in lus cou- 
templaiioii, while much trouble ami considerable expense arc ineurred. For 
myself, 1 shall sincerely rejoice if, by the issue of these proceedings, the 
Vicar of Berkeley can be restored with u pure and untainted charaeter to 
the discharge of his sacred functions. 

I sum, my lord, your lordship’s obedient and humble servant, 

(Signed) “ J. II. Gloucbsteii and Hristol. 


“ The Right Hon. Earl Fitzhardingc, Berkeley Castle, Berkeley/' 
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We arc not aware w'hctlier any precisely parallel proceedings arc avail- 
aide to our Colonial dignitaries. But we do know that in certain dioceses, 
the Bishop’s Consistorial Court is a ready instrument for the vindication 
of injured clergy, and the punishment of the injurious. We well recollect, 
in 1842, the citation of a priest to Sydney, from a remote part of the 
Diocese of Australia, to answer charges preferred by some of his })ari8h- 
ioners ; and only very lately, the advance of a Deacon in the same see to 
the order of the Priesthood having been objected to, on the ground of his 
having slandered his brethren in the ministry and insulted the Bishop ; he 
was cited into the Consistorial Court, sentenced to three months suspen- 
sion, and inhibited from performing any Diaeoual office until he should 
have satisfactorily acknowledged his fault to the Bisho]). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND. 

As \\c observe an aunouncenicnt in the “ Home News” of the 7th of 
Eehruary that an English Clergyman, the Rev. A. Lendriim, Principal of 
St. Margaret’s College, Crieff, will undertake to receive the Sons of Indian 
I oflicials for cdiiealion at Trinity College, Glcnalmond, we .arc happy to 
extend the circulation of the following Pastoral letter addressed by the 
Bishops to the Members of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, wiili other 
interesting details, which have appeared in the Edinburgh Ecening Courant. 

“Whereas the Collegiate Institution, known by the name of Trinity 
College, and situated within the united Diocese of St. Andrews, DunUeld, 
and Dunblane, #as eight years ago designed and set on foot in order to 
supply the defect of a suitable place of sound and religions education for 
the sons of the middle and upper classes of society in cunimiiniou with the 
Ejnseopal Church in this country, and more es])ecially to furnish the dis- 
ciplinary means of religious training and preparation (in addition to the 
doctrinal instruction before ])rovidcd ), for swch students of more advanced 
age as should propose to become candidates for Holy Orders : 

“And whereas, knowing that the deficiency under which our communion 
then laboureil in both these respects was generally acknowledged and com- 
plained of, and feeling ourselves deeply concerned to do all that in us lies 
to cflbct its removal ; when God had put it into the hearts of certain lay 
members of the Church to set on foot an institution which might tend, by 
His blessing, to remedy these defects, wc received with all joy and 
thankfulness, both to God and to them, the communication of thc<r pious 
design, and wc scrupled not, as you know, to make a ])ublic appeal to 
the members of the Church, both here and elsewhere, in behalf of a work 
of such paramount importance, recommending ‘ it to o\ir brethren in 
Christ as a fitting object for their prayers and alms;’ w'hich accordingly 
we did in our Pastoral letter, dated from Edinburgh, September 2, 1841 : — 

“ And whereas the said College has been now in partial operation for 
upwards of two years, during w^hich time it has given sufficient proof that 
the hopes w'e had entertained of the benefit to arise from its establishment, 
as a place both of general education and of preparation of candidates for 
Holy Orders, were well founded ; of which, indeed, we could entertain no 
reasonable doubt, considering the eminent qualifications of those to whose 
hands the administration of its teaching and discipline has been committed, 
and the sacrifices they have so nmuificently made for the furtherance of 
this great object : 
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And whereas, though the College is now partially built, a very consi* 
dcrable sum — probably not less than 20,001)/. — is still required to complete 
the erection according to the original design ; and thereby to secure to 
the members oi‘ our communion the full benefits which the said admirable 
design is calculated to convey ; combining, as it does, with all the neces- 
sary internal accommodation, those external features of grandeur and sta- 
bility which suitably represent its noble purposes : 

“ Now, We, taking into our consideration the unspeakable importance 
of this good and sacred work, the pressing in;ed which has arisen for ad- 
(litionai aid, in order to its completion, and the very great advantages 
which all the members of our communion cannot fail to derive, more or 
less directly, from the foiiiidatiou, when the state of its resources shall 
suffice to extend the blessings of its operation more widely ; and having 
in view both the temporal and spiritual benefit of the flock cf)mnutted to 
our charge ; do hereby atlcctionately recommend that the Clergyman and 
vestr}' ill every congregation within our several Dioceses, do a])poiiit an 
offertory to be made on behalf of the funds of Trinity College, in Glenal- 
moml, on such land’s Day as they shall respectively dcejii most convenient 
and suitable, within six mouths from this ])i'csent elate, and that the Clergy, 
on that occasion, do move their several floeks to contribute liberally ac- 
eoriliiig to their abilities, to the furtlicrauce and support of the said^ 
design. 

** Now, brethren, wc commend you to God, and to the Word of Ilis 
Grace, which is abh; to build yon up, and to give you an inheritance 
among all them which arc sanctified. 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. 

“ Your faithful Bishops and Pastors in Christ.” 

[Signed by the Primus and all the other Bishops.] 

The buildings of the College, it seems, at ]>reseiit completed, consist 
of two sides, north and west, of a large quadrangle, 190 feet squiire ; 
eomprelioudiiig the warden’s house— apartments for the sub-wardoii and 
five assistants — complete accommodation for l‘J0 hoys (of whom the 
forty seniors have each separate sleeping rooms, and the rest, distinct 
and private compartments, in three large dormitories running along the 
whole of the north and the half of the west side of the quadrangle,) 
and rooms for thirteen divinity students. The east side of the qua- 
drangle, winch is to comprebeud the large school-room (with aceoino- 
dation for domestics in the upper story), and the hall, remain to be built ; 
as docs also the south side, wliieli is to consist of a cloister connecting the 
Chapel (which stands out from the quadrangle at the south-east corner) 
wfith the Avarden’s house. The grounds eomi>reheiid a space of twenty 
acres, which has been laid out in kitchen-garden, walks, and play-ground, 
for cricket, fives, &c., for the boys. 

The works already completed (including stabling, washing-house, ami 
other out-houses,) have required an expenditure of little less than 42,000/. 
Of this sum, about ;3(),000/. have been raised by subscriptions, of which 
far the greater part has been collected in England. The remaining 0,000/. 
liave been rofently advanced on loan by members of the council and other 
friends of the College, in order to meet an offer of the Warden — tlie llcv. 
Charles Wordsworth, son of the late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and nephew of the Poet Laureate — who, in addition to his former muni- 
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ficent donation of 5^000/., proposed to take upon himself the erection of 
the Chapel, at the cost of between 5,000/. and 6,000/., provided that 
others should be willing to advance a similar sum for other portions of the 
work ; and provided, also, that both parties should be gradually reim- 
bursed, in equal shares, out of the first available surplus of the College 
funds. To repay these several parties, and to complete the quadrangle 
by the erection of the school-room, hall, and south cloisters, it is estimated 
. that a further sum, little short of 20,000/., will be required. The War- 
den’s offer having been liberally met by the Duke of lUiccleuch, Sir John 
Gladstone, Mr. Smythe of Methven, Mr. Walker of Bowland, and others, 
the Chapel was immediately proceeded with, and is now in rapid progress. 

The number of boys at present in the junior department is forty-seven ; 
of students in the senior department, seven. The Chapel and school-room 
must be completed before any large addition to' these numbers (?au be re- 
ceived. Of the forty-seven boys ten (who are mostly sous of Clergy) are 
receiving exhibitions from the College, each of the value of 30/. per 
annum. And if the College continues to succeed and flourish, it is in- 
tended that the number of these Exhibitioners shall be proportionably 
increased. The students of the senior department also are, almost all, 
Jargely assisted by Bursaries, varying in value from 10/. to 25/. 

The subscription-list includes the names of the Queen Dowager, the 
late Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
the Bishops of London, Gloucester, Salisbur}^ Oxford, St. Davids, 
Elphin, Calcutta, Madras, the late Bishops of Bangor, St. Asaph’s and 
Barbadocs, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Deans 
and Chapters of Winchester and Salisbury, Magdalene and Jesus Colleges, 
Oxford, Winchester College, and a long array of the Scotch aristocracy 
and gentry. 
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1 . 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OFFICIAL VISIT TO THE RAMGURH 
DISTRICT. 

The year 1831 passed with me m the Raragurh district, 
where I was then Register and Assistant to the Magistrate 
and Collector. The constitution of this district was, in con- 
sequence of its great extent and the variety of its races, ne- 
cessarily different from that of other zillahs. This large dis- 
trict reached from the bank of Monghyr near the Nursing- 
poor hills to the southern extent of Chota Nagpoor, and 
from the extremity of the Bancoorah district eastward, 
comineiicing at Gomeah Chutty, to the bank of the river 
Soane in the west. These very circumstances, I am now 
inclined to allow, fully justified the measure which the Go- 
vernment subsequently adopted, of breaking up this immense 
area into many sub-divisions, and of placing it under charge 
of many subordinate officers residing at places in the terri- 
tory ; whereas, in the times of which I write, the offices of 
Government were at the very north-western extremity of 
the principality, and, in some cases, from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred miles from the police stations. The 
consequences which flowed from this state of things may 
be conceived by any one acquainted with Indian police 
and native notions. The Darogas of police were, in many 
respects, the virtual, masters of the country ; and did as they 
pleased — for few people had the time and the money to come 
a fourteenp^r even a seven days journey to complain of any- 
thing but a vital injury. The native inhabitants of this 
district were, and are still, saving alone the higher classes — 
(and of these the proportion is very small,} in a state border- 
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ihg on the primitive, while they occupy a country in many 
places notorious for its unhealthiness, not only to Europeans, 
but also to any Indians but those born in it. Erom the ge- 
neral absence of all education among this people, and even of 
a knowledge of reading and writing, it arises that it is next 
to impossible to find among them persons in any way cal- 
culated to hold office ; to which such a knowledge is indis- 
pensable. It became, therefore, absolutely necessary to select 
for office men from the northern and more civilized parts of 
the country. These men were not only not accustomed to 
the bill people and their habits, but were liable to all 
the ailments and sicknesses which a sudden transfer from a 
well cultivated and champaign country to one of hills and 
dense forests, is likely to engender. I perfectly recollect 
more than one instance of the singular effect produced on 
natives of the upper country, by a residence in Chota Nagporc 
^of only one yearns duration ; in which men of very fair com- 
plexions, and well to do as to their corporeal dimensions, 
returned to the Sudder station almost as dark as the natives 
of that country, and with bodies attenuated to most slender 
proportions. Besides these drawbacks to the holding of office 
in Chota Nagpore, there was another, and, to some minds, a 
much greater evil to be incurred. The belief in spells, in- 
cantations, and magic is rife throughout all India : nor are the 
most educated free from this delusion. It is universally 
credited in the more civilized parts of the country, that the 
people of the South are powerful in spells, and that, among 
the hills and forests, ghosts or bhoots,^' a kind of mischievous 
devils, abound. 

All these things, as may be supposed, were against the 
obtaining as Police Officers men of a description in any way 
likely to discharge the duties of the office as they should be 
done. In fact, no respectable man would willingly accept 
office in Chota Nagpore, and then only when driven to it by 
absolute necessity. Thus the generality of the police in that 
country were rapacious and needy characters, who lived, as 
the native proverb says, with their lives in their hands, be- 
ing daily subject to attacks of disease which Would prostrate 
their strength, and require them to return, as the only chance 
of cure, to their native province. On these accounts every 
man departed from Behar to take up office in Chota Nag- 
pore with a determination to make hay while the sun shone, 
and to collect as much money as possible in the shortest 
space of time. That the methods adopted to insure this end 
were none of the purest and most gentle, will be readily con- 
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ceived ; aud so it came to pass tliat we, at head quarters, 
generally knew very little of what was going on in these re- 
mote parts ; and the great distance of the country from the 
seat of power ensured almost immunity of detection. It 
must, therefore, be fully allowed, that the poor hill men had 
reason to complain of the system under which they lived, 
which was, in its nature, faulty. At the same time it 
must be allowed, that the Coles, as they were called, did not 
offer a very tempting field for extortion or oppression. With 
them money is a rarity, and the stock in trade of a hill fami- 
ly is scanty in the extreme. A large hempen net contains 
a few brass pots for cooking, which is generally his whole 
wealth, and his axe in his hand furnishes him with wood 
from the surrounding forests wdicrcwith to manufacture a 
hut, and with fuel. He clears aw^ay a small spot of ground 
which he cultivates, and on which he grows the grain which^ 
is to enable liim to pay a slight rent and support 
his little ones. ' Petty vexations and extortions up to a cer- 
tain point he may stand, but beyond that ho will resist. He 
has nothing to bind him to his soil, his house is of no value, 
as he will with no difficulty find the means of erecting 
another, and any neighbouring Chief will readily give him 
protection. If, therefore, his patience be too strongly tried, 
lie throws his net aud brass pots over his shoulder, aud, tak- 
ing his axe in his hand, sets off with liis wife and children 
to some other spot wdicrc the tyrauPs hand is slackened. 
People of this kind do not afford much grasp to any officer, 
however rapacious he may be ; and I am, therefore, led to 
think that where money was made by the police, it must have 
been received from the higher aud the richer classes, of w hom, 
however, there were but a few thinly scattered over the face 
of the country. 

It was in the moat distant part of the district Khu- 
uugdeea, zillah Ramgurh, that the event occurred whicli 
I am about to narrate, and which is as deliberate and 
cold-blooded a murder as I ever heard of. It was about the 
middle of the month of April, just as the hot winds begin 
to set in with the greatest violence, and the most inclement 
season 5f India commences, when every one who would 
retain his health hides his head within his house, aud never 
moves froQi behind a well-watered tattec save in a case of 
absolute necessity, that the Thannadar of the town of Khu- 
nugdeca scut in a report to the Magistrate, stating that a 
foul murder had been committed on the person of a widow ed 
Rauce of a place which 1 shall call Natlipoor, under circiim- 
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stances of peculiar atrocity, and he assured the chef that 
he was forthwith going to the spot, where he would spare no 
pains to bring to justice the perpetrators of the crime. 

Before any more detailed information could be received 
from the police, rumour began to speak with her hundred 
tongues, and reports reached the ear that this was no com- 
mon case, and that some influential persons were at the bot- 
tom of it. At last it was broadly asserted that the instiga- 
tor of the murder was the brother-in-law of the deceased, 
by name, the Rajah Nawab Singh ; and that every effort 
would be made, large sums of money spent, and threats 
used, if necessary, to pervert the course of justice. The dis- 
tance, too, of Nathpoor, which was about a hundred miles from 
Sherghatty, and in the middle of a wild hilly country where 
no European had ever set his foot since the first conquest of 
^be territory, all tended to facilitate the machinations which 
might be set on foot. It became, therefore, needful to take 
some strong step to crush these things in the bud, and my 
worthy chef deemed it necessary to depute me in person to 
the spot. lMns,in effect, constituted me sole authority to inves- 
tigate the crime charged, since by the Regulation specifically 
enacted for Ramgiirh, the Assistant Magistrate, when travel- 
ling in the district, possessed Magisterial power. The pros- 
pect of the trip, as far as the weather was concerned, did not 
please me much, for the heat was indescribable, nor had 
Khunugdeea a very good repute for’ climate. I had been, 
however, by far too well educated in the Service to make any 
demur at Mr. C.^s wishes ; and my zeal, which was then at 
its zenith, was amply sufficient to prompt a more than ready 
compliance with them. It was, of course, au object to ar- 
rive at the spot as speedily as might be, since every hour 
gained by the intriguers was lost to justice. It was, however, 
wholly impossible for me at that season to go ddk in a 
country, where neither the food nor the shelter fit for an 
European was to be procured ; and I was, therefore, compel- 
led to adopt the plan of marching. Two days sufficed to 
make my preparations, and the morning of the third saw 
me en route for Nathpoor. 

So singular a district was ours of Ramgurh, that, Although 
I might have marched through it to my journey’s end, yet 
the road passed through thick jungles and over high ghauts 
in the hills, which were barely pervious to the carriage which 
it was necessary to take with me. On this account I chose 
to pursue my journey through my old district of Behar ; a 
roundabout way, it is true, but one which, as I was assured, 
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and afterwards found true, led me eventually to my destina- 
tion more speedily than I could have marched by the other. 
I pass by the opportunity which now offers of depicting the 
very interesting town of Gya, the great resort of pilgrims 
from all parts of India, with its multitude of variously dressed 
strangers, and its bloated unwieldy Gyawals or Priests, who 
dispatch their emissaries in every direction to beat up for 
recruits to visit the shrines, and their concomitant abomina- 
tions. I may hereafter draw a picture of these things. My 
road lay through a very picturesque country, and as I neared 
Khunugdeea, the passes or ghauts in the hills which pre- 
sented themselves in successive ranges were very grand. 
Travelling in the day time was out of the question. 
I, contrary to the usual custom, preferred travelling in 
the evening by torcli light. As in many of these hills 
there was a large quantity of * iidoi/r. or mica, the par-^ 
tides of which had been scattered about by the winds, 
and by the dropping of pieces from the backs of the beasts 
of burden — the light of the torches shining on the ground 
bestrewed with this glittering substance was a peculiarly 
pleasing sight. At other times wc used to come in sight of 
lines of burning jungle* extending for several miles and 
diverging into many different branches, so as to give a very 
vivid idea of rivers of molten gold, while every now and 
then some tree falling would scud up a volume of sparks, as 
if some large fish were leaping in the Avaters. Very lovely 


* It is a very disputed question how these jungles, and bamboo 
forests in general, become ignite«l. In many eases the tV)rests are. 
set on fire in consequence of careless travellers leaving their 
cooking fires unextinguished, and the lighted pieces being blown about 
by the wind. In some parts of the hills where the mowa tree 
grows, which is used as food by the poorer classes and affords 
an article of immense traffic for the purpose of distillation, the people 
who put up the fruit are afraid to penetrate the jungles lest they should 
be seized by a tiger. lu these parts it is not uncommon to find villages 
on the Government Rolls assessed at so much per annum, in which 
there is neither house nor inhabitant ; the mowa fruit is the available 
asset. get at these trees in safety, the people set fire to the grass and 
jungle ; and then the fire extends to a great distance. It has been asserted 
that in the hot weather the bamboos ignite by the friction of the branches, 
and I have hipard this very confidently asserted by the natives. It has, 
however, been as strenuously denied — and the learned say that such a 
thing is impossible. I find that Colonel Todd, in his Western India, al- 
ludes to the same subject, and seems to accept as true the native account. 
All 1 can say is that the spectacle is magnificent — but as to its origin— non 
nostrum est etc., etc. 
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were some of these scenes, — a fact which even the great heat 
could not deter me from remarking; — nor were more stirring 
incidents wanting to enliven the road ; for the country, 
most wholly uncultivated, save some patches in the plains 
between the hills, was full of wild beasts ; and the roar of 
the tiger was not unfrcquently heard among the cries of 
smaller animals. The strength of my party and the lights 
carried by the attendants, however, prevented their making 
any inroads on us ; and the jungle was too dense for us to 
pursue them with any chance of success.* Not unfrequent - 
ly we came to passes over which the elephants could travel 
only Avith difficulty and 1 was obliged to dismount that the 
beasts might scramble through. This was the road represent- 
ed to me as tlic more accessible : what might be 
the nature of that Avhich I, in the exercise of my discretion, 
Jbad avoided, may be conceived. On the whole, notwith- 
standing a few drawbacks, the journey was very pleasant ; — 
the scenery to one accustomed to the plains, was very in- 
teresting, the mission on Avhich I Avas sent was one of im- 
portance, its liaving been entrusted to me was a proof of the 
confidence reposed ip me. 1 might, T thought, distinguish 
myself, and I Avas young and had few cares on my shonhU 
ers. 

In my way, nothing very material occurred. I rejoiced 
to see at Gya my friends the I.^s ; poor Duncan Maclcod, who 
gave promise of much future exccllxjncc as an officer, and 
whose early zeal wore away prematurely the spring of life ; 
and also G. P. BcaucliJimp, the soul of high feeling, and full 
of the milk of human kindness. lie was the Collector of 
Pilgrim tax, — an office long since abolished, together with 
Ihc tax the collection of Avhich Avas its object. Of these four, 
death has laid his hand on three ; there were others Avhoni 
I looked on as my friends — but they arc alive, and might not 
care to be noticed in public. 


* In these countries the usual method of tiger-shooting on elephants 
cannot be practised ; even elephants are not able to penetrate these 
jungles. The natives lay wait for them and shoot them from the tops 
of machans. When a tiger is particularly troublesome, and killed 
many men or cattle, his death is resolved on. Ills usual place for drink- 
ing is discovered, and the people build in some tree close by a plat- 
form, and roof it in. Here they take up their station with guns and 
some food, and await the coining of the. beast, who seldom even- 
tually escapes, though he sometimes keeps them a long while in sus- 
pense. The Patlian Musiilmans arc very fond of this amusement— but 
to me, a long session under a tree, especially while I had plenty else 
to do, did not seem very inviting. 
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When I arrived at Hussooa in Behar, and before I re-cn« 
tered my own district by the western ghaut^ a native of the 
place called on me, and asked if I had any objection to see 
the llajali Sahib, I was a little astonished at the request, 
since, having been previously in Behar, I knew personally 
the greatest part of the magnates, and all of them by name. 
That of the Bajah of Hussooa had never come to my cars : in 
course of enquiry, the mystery was explained. The poor lad 
who sought an interview with me was the lineal descendant 
of the llaja Ekbal Ally Khan, who was in former days a 
man of great influence in these parts, he l)eing then the 
zemindar of four pergimnas estimated as producing some six 
lakhs of rupees. It seems tluit Ekbal Ally, tbough subject to, 
and living under the protection of, the British, had very little 
affection for his legal superiors ; but in this respect he was 
not, I fear, much worse then the Musulman Chiefs of the 
present day. It so happened that about the time of the"* 
insurrection of Chyt Singh at Benares, an English medical 
ofliccr of the name of Ilodgkiss had proceeded into the in- 
terior of the Behar district for the purpose of pursuing some 
botanical researches; and he was encamped on the estate of 
the Rajah. News arrived, while Mr. II . was there, of the 
Benares outbreak, and report at first proclaimed that it had 
been successful, and, in the transports whicli arose from the 
idea that the rule of the Eeringhee was at an end, the uii- 
fortunate botanist ^vas massacred. 

Things soon righted themselves at Benares, and the affairs 
of the English Avere established on a firmer basis than be- 
fore ; inquisition must be made for the innocent blood Avhich 
had been shed. Of the murder there could be no manner 
of doubt — but Avlio did the deed ? It had been done by the 
servants and dependants of the Rajah, and he represented that 
they had acted without his orders, and that he himself was 
in no way privy to the act. It is altogether uncertain Avhethcr 
this plea were true or not ; and the chances were altoge- 
ther against its being so. It Avas Avell knOAAm that the in- 
tentions of Chyt Singh had been revealed by emissaries 
sent from Benares to every potentate and person of note in 
Benares and Behar ; and it was equally a matter of notoriety 
that, had the English been Avorsted at Benares, the Avholc 
country would have been in arms. It Avas also utterly unlike- 
ly that inl^idia, where dependants are obedient even to obse- 
quiousness, the servants of the Rajah should take upon them- 
selves to commit an act which must necessarily embroil their 
master with the British^ unless he had given -his tJicit sane- 
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tioii to the measure. The probabilities were, therefore, all in 
favour of the Eajah^s guilt : there could in fact be no moral 
doubt about it. But those were not times in which the Go- 
vernment could afford to be very nice ; disaffection was at 
work in the heart of our own country, and it became neces- 
sary to shew the Princes of India, that while we knew how 
to reward with no niggard hand those who had stood by us 
in the hour of danger, we yet knew how to recompense those 
who took advantage of that danger to raise the standard of 
rebellion, and to add murder to disloyalty. Ekbal Ally ab- 
sconded, but no attempt was made to bring him to justice. 
The Government took the act as one of treachery and treason, 
and, while it guaranteed safety of life and limb to the crimi- 
nal, at one blow confiscated his property. A severer dooih has 
rarely fallen on man — from wealth and induence he 
became a pauper and a nonentity. Ilepeatcdly did the 
^ llajali and his immediate successor petition against the order, 
and pray for some’ modification of its severity ; but each suc- 
ceeding Governor turned a deaf car to the representation, and 
at length the poor people succumbed under the hopelessness 
of the case. It was the great grandson of Ekbal Ally on whose 
behalf the interview was sought, I never could discover the 
reason why the lad, who was not above five years old, was 
brought to me, as it w'as not iu my power to do anything for 
him : he was a dweller in another district. The whole scene 
pained me much, and had a distressing effect on my mind. 
Natives possessing any pretensions to rank are always most 
particular on the subject of etiquette, the manner of their re- 
ception, &c., as these things mark their status in society. 
Tlie agent on behalf of this descendant of a once powerful 
house made no attempt to stipulate for his client ; he was 
too fallen from his high estate to stand on any ceremony ; he 
never even proposed that the poor child should be brought 
inside my tent, into which I would, had I been asked, have 
admitted him readily. In the evening, as I was loitering about 
my tent, I beheld my applicant of the morning accompanied 
by a man bearing in his arms across his hip a young child 
meanly and scantily dressed, having for his ornaments two 
silver rings worn to such a degree of attenuation, l^hat they 
resembled wire more than any thing else. My astonishment 
was great when I beheld in this lad the descendant of Ekbal 
Ally Khan ; pomp and circumstance I had not looked for, 
but some attempt to support the appearance of dignity I had 
expected, and I was not, therefore, prepared for such dire de- 
gradation. It* proceeded, as I subsequently learned from the ■ 
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f’eptha of poverty into which the whole family was plunged, 
I siiewed the lad what civility I could, and then bade him fare- 
well with a sorrowful heart. Verily the fathers eat sour 
grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge. I never 
saw a more forcible illustration of the proverb, than that oa 
nhicli I had recently set my eyes. 

In due time I reached Klmnugdeea, which was within 
two marches of Nathpoor ; and here 1 first received from the 
police daroga still residing at the latter place, a paper con- 
taining an account of what he had done in the matter of the 
llance's murder, but the investigation had not been formally 
concluded. The papers stated that tlie suspicions against 
the Rajah Nawab Singh had been very considerably increased, 
but that adequate judicial proof to warrant his committal 
to close custody had not been found — he had, therefore, been 
released on bail. This strong suspicion too existed in respect 
to the instigation of the murder, since as yet no one had come 
forward to charge the Rajah with having been personally pre- 
sent when the deed was done. Unfortunately, in India, there 
arc generally many instruments ready to do the bidding of 
unscrupulous principals, who arc unwilling to run the risk 
of personally encountering the threateniugs of the law ; and 
there is no deficiency of agents who, for a consideration, arc 
willing to suffer the vicarious punishment due to another. It 
is equally to be lamented that in India, where this facility 
exists to an unusually great degree, the law is very favorable 
to it ; strict proof is required of the fact of the crime, and of 
the criminals by whom it has been done ; but beyond this 
point, the case is barely ever pressed, and t\^en with small 
hope of success, as the law now stands. The present instancQ 
is in point, 

I could do nothing effectively at Khunugdeea, and so I 

8 rooeeded forthwith to Nathpoor, and being on my way 
blither, I shall relate the circumstances connected with the 
family in which this murder had been committed. The fa- 
mily was of the Rajpoot race, and the estate was named 
Ghidhorc, which in process of time descended to the Rajah 
Jeswunt Singh, the husband of the Ranee above mentioned, 
and the elder brother of the present Rajah Nawab Singh, 
on whom suspicion had fallen. The Rajah Jeswunt Singh died 
very young and without male heirs, and some very unpleasant 
stories wer^n circulation as to the manner of his demise and 
the author of it. Credit, however, must be accorded 
with great caution to all reports of this sort ; for in almost 
•every instance of speedy death in India, the same report i% 
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circulated, and some one or other inculpated. Could one be 
brought to believe that in one fourth of the instances of 
ivhich we hear, there was the slightest ground for believing 
the charge true, it would present the Indian community in a 
point of view more shocking than any which it has been hither- 
to exhibited in by its worst enemy. Still, however, amidst a 
people, which, as a whole, I may with reason call moral;— 
striking instances do occur enough to stagger belief. 

India is from first to last an exeinpliiication of anomalies. 
The Hindoo law is based in a disallowing of primogenitnre 
as a valid cause for dispossessing all younger sons for the bc- 
noftt of the eldest. A small portion of land in excess of 
his brothers, (called Jethuns^) is all that the eldest could claim ; 
and this riglit or claim was rarely advanced. TliougTi this 
Avas, and is now the law, yet before the time when the English 
Company appeared as rulers of the land, this law Avas practi- 
cally disregarded. Where might Avas riglit, and whore being 
owner of land ensured only ill treatment at the Ininds of the 
collecting officers, in the time of the Moghul rule, many per- 
sons declined incurring responsibility, and preferred going 
out to service Avitli belligerent potentates, whose continual pet- 
ty Avars offered ample opportunities of employment to all 
comers. TIic most able financier or manager remained at 
homo and took care of the family property — and he Avould 
not permit of its division or separation. Under the British 
rule, Avhcrc property is secure and therefore valuable, nothing 
is so much coveted as a share in landed property. The Hindoos 
soon learned to claim tlicir several shares, and as Ave profess 
to administer to them their own Civil Law% the claims were 
declared valid ; tluis came forth the strange fact that the law s 
of Menu as to inheritance Averc first given practical effect to 
by British Courts of Justice. 

To this general rule there has been, liOAvovcr, an exception 
in favour of some particular estates of Ilajahs and others, in 
which the principle of subdivision has been over-ruled in favor 
of primogeniture, and in such cases the younger children have 
generally a small portion of land allotted to them for subsis- 
tence. It Avould seem that the Raj or estate of Ghidhorc 
was of this description, since the Avholc property came undivi- 
ded to Jcsvvunt Singh, Nawab Singh’s brother, and Nawab 
Singh himself had no part nor parcel therein save what his 
brother chose to give him. On the death, however, of Joswunt, 
Avho had no male heirs, the property passed to Nawab Singh, 
wlio consequently entered on possession. But before Jeswunt’s 
death, a provision fpr bis wife and two young daughters wa^ 
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agitated ; and how this was effected I do not rightly compre- 
hend. By the laws current in Bengal, widows invariably suc- 
ceed to a share of the husband’s property : by that extant in 
Behar, a widow is entitled to nothing more than a provision 
of food, clothing and lodging for life, save where the property 
has been held in severalty by her husband, in wdiicli cuvse she 
succeeds. Now the hitter was the situation of the Ghidhore 
property, and it therefore seemed that whether the Ranee’s 
position was judged by the shasters of Behar or of Bengal, 
she had a decided right to some portion of tlie property. 
Tlie location of Ghidhore, properly spcfiking neither in Behar 
nor in Bengal, but between the two, gave a semblance of dif- 
ficulty to the moot point ; but as the civil matters of Ghid- 
liorc, by a singular arrangement, were refcrriblc in appeal to 
the Court at Moorshedabad, andnot to that at Patna, the lean- 
ing seems to have been towards Bengal. ^ 

It was in all probability to provide against this uncertainty," 
as well as to secure a provision for his family independent of 
the caprice of a third party, that the Raja Jeswiint Singh, 
shortly before his decease, executed a deed whereby he separa- 
cd off and made over to his wife two and twenty villages free 
fi*om the control of his brother, for the support and protec- 
tion of the family. Tlie deed was not apparently produced 
until after the death of Jeswnut Singh, and caused tlie new 
Rajah great astonishment and amioyaiice. lie had hoped 
to incur no expense on account of liis sister-in-law and her 
offspring but that of food and lodging ; and his chagrin ivas 
great to find a huge cantic’’ cut out of his inheritance. 
He first tried all his powers of persuasion on the Ranee to 
induce her to abandon her claim ; and made magnificent pro- 
mises as to the future. Without, how^ever, imputing to the 
Ranee any undue mistrust of her brothcr-iii-law% it is not to 
be wondered at tliat she declined his offer ; and that she pre- 
ferred being the free and unfettered mistress of her own acts 
and movements, to being the inmate of a family with which 
slic could feel little sympathy, and where she would be at 
least a cypher and perhaps a servant. If to tliis mistrust 
were added whatever grounds good or bad might then have 
existed, it must be amply acknowledged that subsequent events 
justified to the fullest extent w^hatever fears were entertained. 

Foiled injiis attempt to induce the Ranee to yi^d on tliis 
point, he took the first hostile step ; he refused to abide by the 
deed, alleging it to be a forgery 5 adding that had it been bona 
^fide executed by Jeswunt Singh, it would have been publish- 
ed before, and not k6pt back until death had sealed his 
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lips. The Benee appealed to the witnesses to the deed, 
and to her husband^s seal afElxed thereto ; the witnesses^ he 
said, had their own interests to serve in supporting the Ba- 
nee^s claim to an independent subsistence, and as to the seal, 
it was in the Ranee’s power to do with it what she pleased. 

1 may hero explain that to natives of either persuasion, Hin- 
doo or Mussulman, nothing can be more repugnant than al- 
lusions to their female relations, and the public mention of 
their names ,* yet such is the force of circumstances, that 
even this feeling fades away before avarice. This unseemly 
contest between the lady and her brother-in-law, however 
much both parties disliked publicity, could not be brought to 
an amicable termination by the intervention of mutual friends. 
Law was the only resource. The Rajah peremptorily declined 
to deliver over possession of the property demanded, 'i’he 
Ranee had her backers, who agreed to stand by her. She, 
'’‘one day suddenly left the Rajbaree at Ghidhoro which liad 
been partially occupied by Nawab Singh, and with her two 
infant daughters fled to the house of a relation. 

Hero an attempt was made very characteristic of India 
and the Indians. The regular and legitimate course of the 
llauee was the institution of a civil suit in the Dewany 
Court to obtain possession of the lands which she claimed ; 
but this did not consist with her views and those of her ad- 
visers. They all knew well that it would take much money 
to follow this plan, arid, considering the existing state of the 
Courts, they could not reasonably expect a decision for four 
or five years, after ji^luch they would have to run the gauntlet 
of the Appellate Court. Why should all this trouble and ex- 
pense be incurred, when by a little management, and a few 
oaths of unblushing perjury, a chance of immediate success pre- 
sented itself? A case was therefore got up in the Foujdary or 
Criminal Court under the Regulation xv of 1824, which em- 
powered the Magistrate to retain in possession any one who, 
having been in legal possession of houses or lauds, should be 
forcibly dispossessed of them. It was abundantly plain to 
all who knew anything of the history of the transaction, that 
the Ranee had never for one instant received possession of the 
villages claimed ; but this was no hindrance whatever. A 
petition was duly presented to the Magistrate, which set forth, 
that tbeilajah Nawab Singh bad, with a body of armed men, 
or rather by the instrumentality of a force, turned her out 
of her lands. 

Fortune, however, did not favour the Ranee in the present 
; iihtibaiice. The circumstances attending Jeswunt Singh^s death* 
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were not of a nature to be easily concealed — for they were 
in fact the talk of the whole country. The Ranec^s ngcnt9| 
notwithstanding the careful way in which they got up their 
case, and backed it with very decisive, though perjured testi- 
mony, failed in persuading the Magistrate that the Ranee 
had ever been in possession of the villages ; and he dismissed 
her claim to summary restitution. There then remained to 
her one course only — viz ; that which she originally should 
liave adopted, a regular suit in the Civil Courts. This she 
in the end did — and after some years those Courts decreed 
definitely in favour of the genuineness of tlie deed in licr 
favour, and also of Jeswimt Singh having been legally em- 
powered to execute the same. It appears strange that during 
the deliberate investigation and discussion with which the pass- 
ing of this decree W'as attended, no opinion was elicited or 
given as to the precise nature of the interest conveyed by the 
document in dispute j that is, wdictlier the Ranee became 
in consequence thereof the virtual owner of the pro- 
perty, or whether it was merely a grant for life, which on her 
death lapsed to the grantor, or those who stood in his place. 
Had this been any where declared, it is more than probable 
that the deed which called for my presence in Xhunugdeea 
would not have been done. Nothing, however, at the time call- 
ed for the mooting of the principle. The Ranee applied for 
the execution of her decree, and it w-as fully carried out by her 
being put in possession of her twenty-two villages, w hilc the 
costs of both sides were paid by Nawab Singh, The Ranee 
being now wdiolly independent of lier brother-in-law, set up 
a liousehold of her own ; she established herself at Nath- 
poor, where she built a kind of a garhi or fort, in which, 
with bier two young daughters, she took up her abode. 

Time passed on, during which nothing material to this 
Ifcistory occurred. The quondam belligerent parties were 
never on good terms ; but there was no active hostility 
between them. This, however, was not destined to last very 
long ;yind matters soon occurred, wliich led to collision and 
deadly results. It is the object of every one in India, but 
especially with the Rajpoots, to get a respectable matcli for 
their daughters ; but the difHculky of doing this, and the 
great expense attending the ceremony, are very serious obsta- 
cles to the completion of a matrimonial engag#icnt. To 
have nnrifhrried daughters is a reflection, and, from other 
obvious causes, to the sensitive Rajpoot, a calamity ; and 
to this feeling it is that the former prevalence of the custom 
’ of female infanticide is- to be attributed. I have here used 
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the word former/’ as wo have now good reason to hope 
tliat this abomination is, except in very rare instances, rooted 
out of the British dominions. The Nathpoor Ranee was not 
behind the other Rajpoot families in her anxiety to have her 
daughters married ; and as she was not only independent, 
but also well to do in the world, there was no deficiency of 
suitable matches. It was I think about the year 1826 or 
1827 that the eldest of the two daughters was lietrothed, 
and the auspicious date was calculated by the Brahmins 
for bringing away the bride from her mother’s house 
to that of her husband. Before the completion of this 
ceremony, however, it was bruited abroad as a topic of 
conversation that the Raricc had been persuaded to write a 
deed in her daughter’s favour of one-halfhcr property — condi- 
tioning tliat the gift, though absolute at the period of writing, 
^sliould take effect only after the writer’s death, hy whicli 
means she would during her life enjoy the profits of the Estate. 
News of this in due time reached the Rajah Nawub Singh, 
who Avas greatly disquieted thereby. He had not contem- 
plated the possibility of amove in this direction. He had 
grieved sorely over his dismembered estate, but had all along 
comforted himself Avith the notion that sooner or later 
the disjecta membra Avoiild he united once more to the 
stock, and the Avhole Raj be again undipped of its 
fair proportions. His hopes, as far as it remained in the 
power of the Ranee to frustrate them, Avere at once levelled 
to the ground, and rudely trampled on. Nawab Singh Avas 
at a loss how to act. Situated as he Avas Avitli his brother’s 
Avife, he saw little prospect of any amicable termination of 
tins second dispute ; Avhilc his recent taste of law, in Avhicli 
he had come off second best, and had had to disburse largely, 
had raised in him a strong disinclination to tempt the 
frowns of fate again in the arena of litig^-tion. Ilopct 
less, therefore, as was the prospect, he was lain to try his 
arts of dissuasion ; and he Avrotc letters as avcU as sent 
messengers to remonstrate Avith the lady on the course 
which she was pursuing, lie found her, howcAxr, on the pre- 
sent occasion, as little amenable to suasion as slie had prov- 
ed to be on the former one. " 

Nawab Singh then, however loth, wjis obliged to plunge 
into law, Ad sued the Ranee in the Courts, calling on tluMu 
to interfere, and set aside the deed of gift in favor of the 
daughter ; and thus they were again fairly at issue. But 
other circumstances now began to arise, which indicated that 
the Ranee had excited more than usual rancour in the minds 
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of some person or persons ; and tlie quarter in wliicli it bad 
arisen was more than divined. Unusual calamities befel 
the Ranee ; her herds and flocks were stolen, the water- 
courses were cut, and her fort caught lire twice in a manner 
which could scarcely be attributed to pure accident. Nawab 
Singh was the person to wliom all persons looked as tlic au- 
thor of these evils, and although there were no means of 
proving or bringing them home, I doubt not tliat suspicion 
liad not fallen on the Avrong person. Subsequent c\XMits 
strongly con firmed tiic suspicion. It Avas in the year 1831 
that the Raiiee had arranged Avith a highly respectable Raj- 
poot family the preliminaries of the marriage of her second 
daughter, and the usual ceremouies Avere in jireparation. The 
suit Avldidi Nauuib Singli had instituted to try the Ranee’s 
power of olicnatiou over her estates had not only not been 
*l)i\iUgiit to I conclusion, but from the multiplicity of suits 
pemiing, Avas not likely to conic on for some time. This tlnf 
. .' 0 heeded not ; she deemed that she held the power, 
oe: .she resolved to act upon it. Again the report reached 
S'vnj Vh lAtiwab Singh that a further, and, pcrlnqis, for aught 
Ji ; knew', a final alienation of what he thought liis patrimony 
was about to take place. AVhat he did on tliis occasion is 
not for me to say ; as, though he Avas suspected of being the 
mover of Avhat follow\s, there aa'us nothing to connect him 
A' ith it, but the internal evidence of the transaction, and 
that would not stand good in Ihav. SulRcc it to say, the con- 
templated alienation never took place; before the deed could 
be executed, a body of men entered the fort at Nathjioor, and 
murdered the Ranee. The question Avas Avho had commit- 
ted this crime. The suspicion Avas very strong against the 
Rajah NuAvab Singh of Ghidhore, and tlie circumstances 
attending the commission of the murder strengthened it very 
much. 

I arrived at last at Nathpoor and then began to sec tlie 
real merits of tlic matter. The Avcll-wishcrs of Nawab Singh 
liad not been inactive, and had tried hard to disseminate a 
report that tlie attack had been made by a band of dacoits 
in the hope of finding extensive plunder, especially as pre- 
paratiq^is were going on for the ceremonies of marriage. 
The supposition was -ridiculous, and could not hold ground 
for one second in the mind of any unprcjudiced^person. It 
appeared iVom the facts adduced, that the Ranee, in conse- 
quence of the repeated attacks on her property and her fort, 
knowing that her present position was not pleasing to her 
brother, and apprehending further violence, had hired a body 
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of men for her protection. These men were stationed at va- 
rious points of tlie walls, and were well armed. This fact 
must have been well known to the assassins ; and they must 
liave foreseen the necessity of drawing olf the attention of a 
party which might have frustrated their designs. Ac- 
cordingly the assassins silently approaching the fort to the 
south side, which was directly the furthest point from the 
muhul or ladies’ apartments in which the Ranee dwelt, set 
fire to a small out-honsc. The people on the watch raised a 
cry of fire ; and all the rest, little apprehending the plot that 
had been laid, rushed to the quarter where danger appeared, 
and left unguarded the wicket wliich led to the luuhul. The 
assassins entered the gate without opposition, and made 
straight for the muhul, where they committed the murder, 
and hacked off the liaucc^s finger on which was her signet 
ring. They thei^ departed unopposed, leaving untouched all 
‘the property which was lying about, and which might easily 
have been carried oft\ 

All these facts negatived the idea of the criminals being 
ordinary dacoits. It was plain that plunder was not their 
object; otherwise the jewels and other property of the Ranee 
were at their mercy. Dacoits will occasjoually kill unresist- 
ing people, but never kill women ; whereas here the facta 
detailed in evidence exhibited a degree of ferocious determi- 
nation such as I have rarely beard of, and that was shewn 
towards an nuoffending unresisting ^yoman. The first ques- 
tion naturally arising in the mind was, to whom would the 
Rance^s death be a benefit ? She had lived in peace and 
quietness with all her neighbours, and was at enmity with 
no one but her brotbor-in-law ; and be alone of all the peo- 
ple could in any way benefit by her demise. The fact, how- 
ever, which morally speaking weighed down the balance, was 
that of the hacking off the Ranee’s signet ring; and that 
finger pointed but too clearly to the instigator. To those 
who were sworn to as, and subsequently proved to have been 
the actual perpetrators of the murder, the signet could be of 
no manner of use, as far as regards the purposes to which as 
a seal it might have been put ; and it was absurd to imagine 
that it had been taken for its value, when goods , equally 
portable, and infinitely more valuable, presented themselves to 
the murdeiprs, had they been plunderers also, This fact 
evidently pointed at some one else behind the scenes, who 
did not appear on the stage, but who moved the wires of the 
puppets, and profited by the result. Who could this be but 
the Rajah Nawab Singh of Ghiclhore ? He was not only 
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manifestly interested in the Eanee's death, but in pos- 
session of her seal, which in other hands, and especially in 
those of the family into which the daughter was about 
to marry, might be to him the cause of much annoyance 
and detriment. The Ranee had already, so said report, pro- 
mised her property to her daughter ; and her husband^s friends 
doubtless considered it as good as given already ; they would 
not in such case much hesitate to fabricate a deed of gift, and 
such an act might sit upon their consciences lightly, if they 
deemed, that they were in the right and had been wronged. 
On all accounts it was of vital importance to Nawab Singh 
to secure this ring, and to no one else was its possession of any 
value. All these are the inferences which the outline of the 
case, throwing out of view the positive evidence to the fact, 
presented to the mind. The evidence, as will be seen, filled up 
the only link wanting to establish tlie stroiyjest conviction 
of Nawab Singh being the instigator. 

One of the first tilings which I felt it my duty to do soon 
after my arrival at Nathpoor, was to visit the fort ; that I 
might satisfy myself as to the localities of the place of mur- 
der, and that I might furnish an accurate plan for the use 
of the authorities who eventually would have the ultimate 
disposal of the trial. I also took advantage of this inspection 
to pay a visit to the Couerain, the deceased Ranee's young 
daughter whose espousal had been thus roughly interrupted. 
The intended husband had called on me immediately on my 
arrival, and besouglit me to pay the visit, as it would be a 
mark of honor, and also a great consolation to one who had 
suffered so severely. It appeared also that the Couerain had 
been present at the awful scene, and could give evidence as 
to the murderers ; and her testimony w^as, therefore, judicial- 
ly necessary. She too as next of kin had to stand forth as 
ostensible prosaiutrix, though the Government was in truth 
the party aggrieved. The reader must be aware that it was 
quite contrary to the rules of etiquette as well as to the Regu- 
lations of Government, that ladies of rank should appear to 
give evidence in Courts ; and this decided me on proceeding 
in person to the Ranee's abode. The husband elect was 
very urgent that vengeance should be duly executed on 
Nawab Singh; and he inveighed very vehemently against the 
daroga of police, who had hitherto kept the Rajah in a species 
of honorablfcaptivity instead of treating him ignominiously 
as a felon. All this he attributed to the influence of money ; 
and it is possible that some may have been given ; but no 
*fault could be found with the police officer for doing as he 
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Jiad (lone, where proof was deficient of the Rajah’s being him- 
self a party concerned. It is also worthy of remark, that at 
this interview with me, the spouse elect dwelt only on the 
allegation, which he assumed as a fact, that the Rajah was 
the instigator of the crime, he never attempted to inculpate 
the Rajah as having been actually present. 

I called on the Couerain. The reader may feel very 
anxious to know all about her, and might envy me my op- 
portunities of viewing the mysteries of the muliul. The 
lady was young, a Rajpootnee of high blood ; and fair as arc 
the daughters of that noble race, she was, if report said true, 
fairer than ordinary. I regret that I must disappoint my 
anxious expectants. I might easily concoct a romantic story, 
and depict in glowing terms the beauty of the bereave?! or- 
phan ; and no one would be one whit the wiser. There is to 
this plan, lioweyer, but one objection, and that is that such 
a detail would be false ; whatever demerits these reminiscences 
may possess, they at least possess the essential ingredient of 
truth. Alas for romance and for the curious reader, not only 
do not ladies of rank appear in Courts, but they do not cveu 
shew their faces to those who go to see them. This was not 
the custom in days of yore among the Hindoos ; but since the 
Mussulman conquest, the conquered have adhered to the 
custom of the victors in this respect. I was ushered into a 
small and not very clean room on the lower floor, in the 
centre of which hung a decidedly dirty curtain put up for the 
occasion. A low plaintive voice welcomed rnc to Nuthpoor, 
and claimed justice at my hands against Nawab Singh. I 
offered every assurance that justice should be done to her 
against the murderers, explaining that it was to tliat end that 
1 had come at such a season of the year from so distant a 
place. Eventually her deposition was taken in form, but 
not without some difficulty, for when the dej^onent came to 
the details of her mother’s death, hysterical sobs stopped her 
utterance, and it rcquircid some persuasion to induce her to 
conclude her sad narrative. At length it was ended, and I 
took my leave, after speaking such words of consolation as I 
thought best calculated to sooth her agitation. 

I had now to perform another singular duty, which was 
that of receiving a visit, if so it may be called, or of granting 
an interview to the accused Rajah Nawab Singh, whom the 
police daroga had, as 1 have before said, kept in secure hut 
honorable detention, and who had been subjected to no de- 
gradation or deprivation consistent with security. This was 
done, however, more for form’s sake than from neccs-« 
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sity ; for it was not the Rajali^s game to escape. He felt 
nearly sure that, as matters had been managed, it would be 
next to impossible to inculpate him personally ; and he knew 
enougli of the manner of our administration of law to trust 
to the improbability of our being able to connect him with the 
act on merely circumstantial grounds. No means of escape, 
however, were to be left untried, and it would seem by the 
sequel that bribery of the European functionaries was not 
excluded from the list. 

Very shortly after my arrival, the Rajah’s Mooktar had 
waited on me, and requested that his master might be allow- 
ed to present himself, as he had much to say to me of great 
importance. I granted the request. It is a very stringent 
and most excellent precept of the Apostle, which warns 
against not only evil, but even its appearance. A young 
officer in India cannot be too guarded in givi/ig occasion for 
speaking as to his integrity and impjirtiality.' To me at this“* 
stage of the case to keep up every demonstration of rigid recr 
titude was of dire importance. I knew what might be said and 
misrepresented of any interview of a private nature which I 
might grant to the accused — and I was yet unwilling to shew 
a mail of rank and station like him such dishonor as to cn-^ 
tirely refuse him. I, therefore, hit upon tlic expedient of 
receiving him under a tree near my tent door, and in the 
presence of the people of the surrounding villages, who used 
to lounge all clay around ray camp, attracted partly by the 
novelty of an European face, up to tliat time unseen in that 
country, and partly by the interest caused by the arrest and 
detention of such a great personage as Nawab Singh, 

The Rajah would have preferred admission to my tent, and 
wished a reception there ; but finding that he could not suc- 
ceed in this, he came on ray terms. lie was in a palanquin 
and was accompanied by three or four attendants, who were 
again outflanked by burkundazes. Our conversation here 
was neither long nor interesting. I lamented the necessity 
of keeping a person of such distinction in restraint, was sorry 
to see him implicated in such an affair, and hoped he would 
be able to clear himself. A vehement assertion of innocence 
was his reply, and he made an appeal to the well-known jus- 
tice of tlic Company Bahadur. He was then very desirous 
of entering into a discussion of the merits of his case, and of 
the falsehoeds which, he said, had been launched against him, 
and of which he was the victim. I, however, declined to open 
up this subject, for which that was neither the time nor 
he place, and merely oljserved that I had not yet had time 
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to peruse the whole of the evidence with that degree of at- 
tention which its importance demanded. Finding that be 
had as yet gotten nothihg by his motion, he forthwith re- 
attacked me with much earnestness, and solicited a private 
interview, urging at the same time that he had a commu- 
nication of the first importance to make to me. I was puz- 
zled how to act. I have stated why I objected to the measure 
solicited — and on the other hand I was apprehensivethat the 
promised communication might possibly have a serious bea- 
ring on the case. I believed that I had no right to refuse it. 

Having made up my mind, I directed ten chairs to be 
placed in a small plain at a short distance from where we 
were sitting, so that when we took our places there, we should^ 
be completely out of earshot, and there could be no ond pri- 
vily lurking to catch our words. We took our places accord- 
ingly, and the rpsult astonished me not a little. After a few 
"unmeaning words, Nawab Singh put up his joined hands, and 
hurst out into a rhapsody, which he concluded by begging 
me to take his goods, family, property, everything he had, 
provided his life was spared. I was at first inclined to con- 
strue this speech into an admission of guilt, and it certainly 
did not wear the appearance of one from an innocent man ; 
but it was impossible to come to this conclusion. When- 
ever a native wishes to say anything, or to make a proposal 
of the fiivorable reception of which he has a doubt, he usually 
couches his meaning in terms so ambiguous, as to permit of 
his backing out in case he finds himself disappointed or mis- 
taken. It was, too, out of the line of my duty as Magistrate 
to do anything which might induce a criminal to confess. I 
was, therefore, left in uncertainty on this head. As to the 
rest of this speech, it equally admitted of diverse interpreta- 
tion. It might be considered as a mere form of speech sig- 
nifying a general casting himself on the mercy of the State, 
a not unusual form among the Indians ; or it was a 
direct offer to me as an individual to give me my own 
price for some order or other which might ensure his liber- 
ation. I chose to assume the first of these suppositions 
to be his intent, being unwilling to imagine that personal 
corruption was his object. I replied to him in general terms 
that the Government wanted neither his money nor property, 
but that in the due execution of justice, he as well as every 
other person in India, prince, potentate or beggar, must in- 
differently answer any offence against the law : but that if 
innocent he had no cause for fear. He then saw that I had 
not comprehended his real meaning, and addressed me in 
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terms which left no doubt in my mind that it was to me 
personally that the QfFer was made, and that it was put forth 
as a feeler. As soon as I saw his drift, my anger nearly boil- 
ed over ; but I recovered. I was then young, and had no 
very great command of myself; and I do not know what, 
in an ordinary case, I might have done ; but here I recollect- 
ed that I had before me a prisoner, who was doing what he 
thought the best for himself, and acting up to his own no- 
tions in offering to me the same inducement which in a pa- 
rallel case, had he been a Magistrate, would have influenced 
him. I, however, stiffed my feelings, and perceiving that 
this alone had been the cause of his seeking private speech 
with me, I would not take the hint nor comprehend the offer, 
and pleading other necessary business, dismissed the Rajah. 

I have before said that the Nawab would never try to escape, 
because he trusted that the connexion ])etween him and the 
murderers could not bo proved; and it will be asked why* 
then should lie, relying on this, offer me money or what not 
to release or exonerate him. It is not an easy question to 
answer. It appears to me that the deficiency of proof was 
his main stay should every thing else fail ; but that ho was 
resolved to try every method of effecting liis security. His 
emotion and self-abandonment in my presence seem to have 
arisen from some sudden thought that perhaps, notwithstand- 
ing all his skill and cunning, his well-laid scheme might ex- 
plode ; that one traitor might he within the walls ; then con- 
viction would ensue, and nothing could save him from an 
ignominious death. The best of men arc not always consist- 
ent ; how then can we expect criminals to be so, who are 
compelled to resort to wiles and siibtc?rfuge ? 

Tliese two visits, important as they were, were soon des- 
patched ; and then a third very grave and serious duty had 
to be executed. I have before detailed how the assassins 
had by a false alarm drawn away the guardiaus from the 
north part of the fort, and found their way through the khir- 
hi or wicket which led to the ladies apartments. It will 
be seen below that strong suspicion existed tliat there was 
some one in the fort in the interest of the assassins ; and this 
person must have had access to the muhul, as the fastenings 
of the wicket or door were not forcibly broken, but were 
loosened from the inside. The Ranee had gone to sleep in a 
room witk her daughter and seven girls, all slaves, among 
whom was one old woman who had been the Ranee’s 
nurse. Save these women, not a soul was in the muhul at 
the time — nor could there be ; and these were the only wit- 
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nesses to the fact* On their testimony the whole case turned. 
Of thcse^ save the Ranee killed, not a soijil was injured by the 
assassins but the nurse. She, poor creature, ever faithful even 
to the last, had being unable to resist, and prevented from 
going out to give the alarm, threw herself across her mis- 
tress’s body to protect her from the blows which were aimed ; 
nor was it until she had been most severely handled and con- 
sidered dying that they could drag her away to get at the Ra- 
il ec. The nurse did not die immediately as was expected, and 
I found her alive on my arrival at Nath poor, though she 
was supposed then to be on the point of death. She had a 
dozen wounds on her body, a severe sword-cut on the head, 
and had lost three of her fingers. It was of great import to 
the cause of justice that this woman’s testimony should n’ot be 
lost in case of her decease* I therefore proceeded to the place 
where she was, smd took her deposition as in articulo mortis^ 
•for such her condition appeared to be. As this deposition 
contains the whole particulars of the crime, «aiul it was fully 
corroborated by the rest of the girls, I shall give it as near 
as I recollect in her own words. 

It was on such and such a day that my mistress the 
Ranee, her daughter, myself and sixothers were in themuhul, 
and all the rest had gone to sleep. I alone, not being very well, 
remained sitting up. About midnight I saw a light towards 
the other side of the fort, and a cry of Ag higgo!^ reached 
my ears. I thought to myself that the Ranee’s enemies had 
igain, as they had before done, been trying to injure licr. 
I called out to the deoreeddr or door-keeper to Icaru what was 
the matter, but he had gone with all the rest to put out the 
fire. I did not think it necessary to tell this to niy mis- 
tress, thinking that in a short while all would be over. In 
a short time I heard a tramp of footsteps near the rauhul 
door; and I said to myself that the guards had returned, and 
the alarm was false. The sound came nearer the door, 
and I became alarmed at something so unusual, and at see- 
ing the light of a mussal or torch. My heart misgave me, 
and I uttered a shriek. My lady and her daughter awoke, 
and at that moment six armed men with drawn swords en- 
tered the room. I gave up all for lost, for I at once recognis- 
ed as the leader Nawab Singh of Boojha, a well known depend- 
ent of the Rajah Nawab Singh of Ghidhorc, my mistress’s 
brother-in-law. With him were five other men, all slaves 
and dependents of the Rajah. (Here she named them). I 
know them all well* They have been frequently at Nathpoor 
carrying messages, and coming here on the part of Rajah Na- 
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wab Singh, I cannot possibly mistake them. I have before 
seen them a hundred times, and they were a full quarter of 
an hour in the muhul. There was a light in the room, and 
the dakoos — (so she called them) had a torch. On seeing - 
these enter, I knew bloodshed must ensue, and that it was ‘ 
the life of the Ranee which they sought. I tried to escape 
and alarm the people, and was creeping out at the door 
when Mungroo (here she pointed him out) pulled me back. 
I then saw after some delay and whispering, that the dacoits 
approached the Ranee’s chiirpai, who then began to cry out. 
They all at once began to flourish their swords, on which 
I ran and threw myself on my mistress to protect her, 
thinking that help might come. After this I cannot say 
what share in the murder each one liacl ; all used their swords 
and you sec my condition, and the Ranee was killed as the 
villains thought, llcforc they left, Nawab Singh .Boojhait 
cut oft* the Ranee’s finger with her ring, because he could not 
pull the ring off the finger without cutting it. The dacoits 
left the room -^wlieu the slave girls, who lay on the ground 
motionless from fear, got up to help us ; one by name Dihea 
saw that the Ranee still breathed. She ran outside the 
muhul and called aloud O bring some water as quickly as 
possible. The llaneo still survives.” 1 was glail to hear this, 
as T could not move from where Lhad fallen on the ground; 
I could not go to her help, and T thought her dead. I had 
scarcely spoken a few words to the other girls telling them 
what to do, when to in}'' horror the ruflians again entered the 
room. They went towards tlie Ranee, jMungroo seized her 
by the body, another grasped her head, wliilc Nawab Singh 
Boojhait with his sword divided the head from the trunk, and 
cast it on tlic ground. AiVhat more can 1 say ? I recognise 
Nawab Singh Boojhait and the other five men here present as 
the persons who killed iiiy mistress, and I, as a dying woman, 
swear to the fact. They arc all dependents and servants of 
Rajah Nawab Singh, and must have been sent by him. They 
themselves have no cause of enmity to my mistress, and I 
believe they murdered her by his order. The assassins wound- 
ed no one else, nor did they take away a single thing of value 
save the seal ring.” 

Ther3 are three points worthy of remark in this deposition, 
confirmed as it was by the rest of those present. In the 
first plac^thc undoubted fact of all the prisoners being ser- 
vants of the Rajah Nawab Singh added a very strong link to 
the chain of presumptive evidence which connected him with 
the transaction. Nawjab Boojhait, t^ho was the leader of 
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the band, was what is called a Jageerdar or holder of ser- 
vice land under the Rajah Nawab Singh ; he was bound to 
perform suit and service at his feudal lord^s command, though 
no one will admit that the commission of murder was among 
the obligatory services. The most difficult part of the case 
was legally to connect the Jageerdar Nawab Singh with his 
chief — and here we failed ; although tliose who know the 
peculiar feelings of the Rajpoot tribes will acknowledge that 
their notions of obedience to their chiefs is unlimited, and 
might more than account for that which at the first blush 
seems unnatural. The other five inen were the Rajah’s slaves 
and dependents. The second thing to be remarked is the 
fact of the return of the assassins after lie«aring the exclama- 
tion of the girl Dihea. It was subsequently ascertained that 
she had formed a connexion with Mnngroo Kahar, one of 
the gang; and it, was suspected that she it was who, having 
•an understanding with her lover, opened the wicket gates. 
It was, perhaps, a natural inference that her last action was 
not as disinterested as it at first sight appeared. She knew 
the object of those who entered to be murder ; and it was then 
believed that her calling aloud for water and crying out that 
the Rauec was alive, was solely for the purpose of intimating 
to lier friends that the work which they came to do had not 
been perfected. At all evei^s it was a most unhappy event— 
for had the last blow not been struck, the Ranee miglit have been 
as singularly preserved as was her nurse. Her wonderful reco- 
very is the third remarkable fact. Severely wounded as she 
was, and when I took her deposition to all appearance at 
death’s door, she nevertheless recovered, and her viva voce 
evidence was the principal means of convicting the assassins 
in the Circuit Court. She was an additional instance added 
to the very long list of natives, who recover from injuries of 
a severity under which Europeans would succuujb, and from 
which they escape only iti consequence of the simplicity of 
their diet and their temperate mode of Hfs. . 

I now addressed myself to the task of studying the- rest 
of the evidence, and prosecuting my researches in the neigh- 
bouring villages, if perchance I might discover some traces of 
the way by which the assassins had come and retired. I 
thought it possible that in this way I might be able to trace 
out the source whence the murder originated, and thus se- 
cure him who was in reality the most guilty of all. I depu- 
ted my most active people to enquire, and I oflfered pecu- 
niary rewards to all 'Ti^ho would give information which would 
lead to the conviction of the instigator. I regret to say 
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every effort failed ; both money and threats had been abun<- 
dantly distributed^ ajid no one would come forward. Lament- 
ing mucli this state of things^ I do not much wonder at it. 
The people of the country were poor, illiterate and timid ; 
they knew that the llajaVa power was great, and that were 
any one instrumental in bringing him to justice, he would 
suSer for it. There was little or no protection against his 
power. As long as I remained on the spot, nothing was to 
be apprehended ; but I should soon return to Slierghatty, a 
distance of a hundred miles, and the local police must be 
well paid to move iu such a case, even if they stirred at all. 
At length after some days^ stay, and much arduous and unpro- 
fitable labor in a burning and pestilential climate, and with 
none *of those small comforts which, though deemed luxuries 
by those who live in the enjoyment of a healthy country, 
are iu fact absolutely needful to us in our life, of exile, I was, 
obliged to confess that for all that I had done in furtherance 
of tlie course of justice, I might almost as well have remained 
at head (piartcrs. With every moral conviction of the Rajah^s- 
having been the instigator of the crime, I failed in connect- 
ing him witli it in such a way as to produce a conviction 
boh)re the Sessions Judge. On tliis subject the laws and 
rules wliich guide the Magistrates arc very stringent, and 
little latitude is allowed. The committing officer is probi- 
bited from sending up a case for trial where there is no 
reasonable prospect of conviction ; and any glaring contra- 
vention of this fair and proper prohibition is visited on the 
offender’s head with a sharp rebuke. My private conviction 
was no legal proof, and save this I could not produce ono 
iota of evidence. I w’as therefore most reluctantly compel- 
led to release the llajah Nawab Singh from custody, holding 
Ijim however to heavy bail to answer any charge which might 
be preferred against him, should the Sessions Judge, who 
then had the power which has been since withdrawn, to di- 
rect any one to be committed to his own court for trial, 
take a view of the case different to that which had presented 
itself to me. 

On the publication of the proceedings which set forth the 
above or^Jer, an occurrence happened which is peculiarly 
Oriental. I think I had elsewhere observed that the na- 
tives ill general are very unwilling to believe that a func- 
tionary is s^S bound by law that he cannot do such and such 
an act which they wish him to do, and that his refusal is 
seldom attributed to inability, but to unwillingness. In this 
case all the district felt as convinced as I myself was as to. 
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the guilt of the real crimiual ; and they seemed to think 
tliat there could be no doubt that he would be brought to 
justice. My order caused both astonishment and regret ; 
MS to the latter feeling, I was as sensibly touched as any of 
them. The intended husband of the young Coueraiii waited 
on me in my office tent and earnestly remonstrated, asking 
me where justice was to be had if I did not give it to him. 
1 referred to my proceedings, and explained to him my posi- 
tion — that without farther evidence as to the llajah Nawab 
Singh’s being the abettor of the murder, or otherwise concern- 
ed in it, I had no right to detain him, or to commit him to 
a tribunal Avhich could not convict him. The result of my 
attempt at explanation was so unsatisfactory, that I was 
compelled to desist, and to speak authoritatively ,* pointing 
out to the remonstrant that I had no pretensions to in- 
fallibility, aiuh til at the hnv expressly contemplated falli- 
bility on the part of their officers by appointing Courts 
of Appeal. I told him that were he displeased with wliat 1 
had done, he must apply to my supex’iors, as I had done what 
to me appeared best. 

I thought that this had settled tlie vexed question ; but 
no, it rc-appeared in a more formidable manner. Just as 
I had wound up my proceedings, and was on the eve of 
ordering my tents to be sent on tlie first retrograde march, 
and had begun to contemplate with some satisfaction the 
comparative comfort' of my own .thatched roof, albeit the 
hot winds Averc blowing in their full fury, when behold the 
husband elect made his appearance with a long petition 
in his hand, and Avith a countenance in which tnnmj)h Avas 
strongly marked, and Avhicli sccined to say ‘^Noav here I 
am. 1 have cleared all the difficulties in my Avay — and 
those too in yours likewise.” I can scarcely say that I Avas 
surprised at the contents of the petition. It set forth that 
the petitioner, having exerted liiraself to the utmost, had at 
last discovered evidence by Avhicli lie could prove conclusive- 
ly that the llajah liad himself gone Avith the gang of assas- 
sins, and was seen on the night of the murder standing out- 
side the Avicket Avitli a drawn sword. It concluded AAuth a 
list of some tAventy Avitnesscs who were heard to attest the 
truth of the statement. I had not been then very long in 
India, hut I had resided long enough to see through this 
trick. A feeling of incredulity passed through ray mind, 
and I hope that a smile did not cross my face. With a hea- 
vy heart I countermanded ray preparations for departure, and 
set to work to unravel this new skein, Avith many misgivings 
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that the issue of my labours would be as valueless as that of 
iny preceding toil, t 

A full week, I think, elapsed ere all the testifiers could 
be summoned and collected, and then I set to work. It 
would bo a profitless task to wade through the mass of false- 
hood and inconsistencies presented to my view, in this lately 
concocted story. It could never stand in any court for one 
moment, and I did not hesitate to record my disbelief of the 
whole story, fabricated as it was to inculpate the llajah. 
The parties themselves were, I apprehend, a little ashamed 
of their folly, when they saw the fabric of their construction 
fall to the ground — for further remonstrance heard I none. I 
was thus fruitlessly kept out ten days more tliau I need have 
been for any useful purpose ; and I was not sorry when I 
was able really to turn niy face liomcwards, bringing with 
me Nawab Singh Boojhait and the other five* Prisoners, who 
were all committed to take their trial before the Session Court. 

The end of- the case I did not personally sec, as I wi\h sub- 
scquoutly sent to act as Judge of Bcluir, and went tbcncc to 
.Dcjlhi; I was, however, kept well informed on a point where- 
in I was naturally so inucli interested. Owing to the Cole 
war and other intervening circumstances, the trial of the ac- 
cused did not take place as soon as it otherwise would liave 
done. Ei*o that period, two of those charged passed away 
from this earth. Tlierc arc few' ])arts of India which arc not 
visiterd by that mysterious scourge the Cholera, and at 
Slierghatty it used to attack the Jail with great virulence, 
insomuch that it became at limes necessary to pass over 
crimes of .small magnitude rather than to subject the crimi- 
nal to the risk of being included in the ten per cent average 
mortality of the Jail hospital. In one of these visits two of 
the minor actors in the Nathpoor tragedy perished, leaving 
Nawab Singh Buojhait and three others to appear before 
the Session Court ; when they were all found guilty, and on 
reference to the Nizainut Adalat, sentenced to death and exe- 
cuted. The Court seemed to concur with me as to the 
inadvisability of putting the Rajah on his trial, and never 
sent lor him. There he remained unmolested, and has so 
continued ever since — being to my conviction a memorable 
instance of the fact that our laws were unable to reach the 
instigate^ of murder, though the actual instruments and 
perpetrators were ])ronght to justice. 

Of the history of the Ranee's two daughters, and what 
decision was given as to her right to convey away her estate, 

I have had no opportunity of hearing any account. 
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II. 

AN EXAMINATION OF ISAIAH VII. 14-16. 

Two difficulties attend this remarkable prophecy : the one 
concerns the connexion which it holds with the circum- 
stances detailed in the previous part of the chapter, and may 
be cleared up by a consideration of the events referred to : 
the other is of a more recondite nature, and can be solved 
only by an investigation into the structure of prophecy, and 
by a minute analysis of some peculiarities of the Hebrew 
language. The former difficulty is involved in this question : 
how, could the assurance of a far distant event, such the 
birth of Messiah, serve for a pledge of a speedy deliverance 
from the already prepared hostility of llezin King of Syria 
and Pekin Kinjf of Israel ; and that too, as it might seem, in 
behalf of a man who had just before deliberately refused tlic 
offer of any miraculous sign he might choose to demand ? 
The second difficulty is this ; how can we be authorized to 
consider the announcement of the birth of the promised child 
to be a prophecy of the miraculous incarnation of the Mes- 
siah, wlicn we find that tlie time when the land should be de- 
livered appears to synchronize with the advance of this child 
to an age when he would be able to discriminate between 
good and evil ? Or in otlicr words, if, as we know from 
history, the deliverance from the confederate assault of llezin 
and Pekah was accomplished in three years and a half from 
the date of the prophecy, how can the child, who is sup- 
posed to have then reached his third year, be the Messiah, 
whose birth did not take place until more than seven hun- 
dred years later ? To solve these two difficulties will be the 
object of this article; premising that the solution is professed- 
ly not entitled to originjdity, but will be elicited by an ex- 
amination of several schemes which have been proposed. 

To remove the first difficulty, and to shew the close con- 
nexion between the prophecy and tlic events which imme- 
diately demanded it, w’e propose to give a paraphrase of the 
first fourteen verses ; interspersing in the narrative such ad- 
ditional information as is found in the Books of Kmgs and 
Chronicles. 

During the reign of Ahaz, Eezin the King of Syria, 
and Pekin the son of Kemaliah, King of Israel, having en- 
tered into an alliance, beseiged the city of Jerusalem. When 
this confederacy was first made known in Jerusalem, the 
king and his people were struck with consternation, and fear- 
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cd that their own resources against two such powerful nio- 
iiarchs would be unequal to avert the utter overthrow of the 
kingdom. In this state of alarm, Ahaz, instead of apply- 
ing to Jehovah for succour, sent to Tiglath Pilcser, king of 
Assyria, and earnestly besought his intervention. It was 
at this juncture that the Prophet Isaiah, at the express com- 
mand of God, endeavours to dissuade the Jewish monarch 
from a course not only inexpedient, because indicative of 
want of faith in the divine protection, but also impolitic and 
dangerous. Wlicn Ahab was making the necessary defences 
for the metropolis, and with that view had gone down to the 
conduit of the upper pool to arrange for the cutting oft* sup- 
plies of w'ater from the approaching enemy, (compare Is. vii. 
3. with 2 Chroii. xxxii. 3. 4.) Isaiali meets him : the occa- 
sion was favorable, for he there had the opportunity of ad- 
dressing the King ill tlic presence of bis cyiirt who accom- 
})aiued him (see v. 14, where not only the King, but the 
house of David arc addressed in the plural number, mikkern) 
some of whom may be su|)poscd to have remained faithful to 
their God even in that degenerate age. The object of Isaiah 
is to evoke the conlidciiee of the King the nobles and the 
})cople ill their almiglity protector, and to dissuade them 
from trusting in an arm of flesh. To accomplish this, the 
prophet sets Shcarjashub before them, as one whose name 
(meaning, the remuaiit shall return) was significant of the 
destinies of tlic people. He may have pointed to the boy 
and said, “so surely as he bears this name, so surely .shall a 
time come when Judah shall be carried captive, and hut 
a remnant shall remain : and so surely as he hoars that 
name, so surely sliall the remnant of J udah, though scatter- 
ed and few, return to the land of their fathers. ]3y no 
human device or effort can the deserved punishment he 
prevented, when the measure of iniquity is full 3 by no hu- 
man confederacy can Judah be utterly overthrown; for God 
hath promised restoration. Seek not then human aid, hut 
cleave to the Lord your God.'' Tliis symbolical instruction 
being disregarded, Isaiah declares the subsequent portion of 
his commission. He says “these two monarcliies ye so much 
dread, «ye already near their decay. Though the lire of their 
hostility may threaten your destruction, that fire is well nigh 
spent i—^hey are but like the remnants of smouldering fire- 
brands, soon to be utterly extinguished. Though they have 
meditated the overthrow of Judah's king, and designed to 
set a tributary prince, the son of Taheal, upon an over- 
turned and emptied • throne, their schemes shall be dis- 
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concerted ; as Rezin now reigns over Syria, and Reinaliah’s son 
over Ephraim, so shall their respective Voundaries continue 
uiiexteiided, they shall not reign in Jerusalem. Jerusalem 
shall never be, as these confederates design it, the metropolis 
of Syria or Samaria. Nay not only so, but within the next 
seventy-five years, one of the nations ye so much dread shall 
be utterly ruined and carried into captivity. Believe ye then 
this assurance of Jehovah, repair not unto Assyria for help, 
believe, and 3'^e shall be established.^^ 

The consolatory assurance of the prophet is, however, disre- 
garded by the impious Ahaz ; no expression of returning con- 
fidence in God is uttered ; to Assyria, and not to heaven, arc 
the eyes of Judah’s royal house directed for succour, /rhe 
prophet then, possessed of divine authority, makes a 
proposition sufficiently explicit to allay the doubts of any 
man who had iiol: deliberately hardened his heart in wilful infi- 
• delity. Ask,” sa^'s Isaiah, ‘‘ any confirmation of my w-ords*' 
you please ; demand the attestation of God himself — hear 
Him speak in the voice of nature — seek a miraculous interpo- 
sition of Deity manifest to the senses either in tho heavens 
above, or on the earth beneath : and it shall be granted as a 
proof that God is faithful to his promise, that He is able and 
willing to defend Jerusalem.” The King of Judah, how- 
ever, hyi)Ocritical]y declines tlic proffered wonder, under the 
semblance of humility; ‘‘I will not ask, ncitlier will I tempt 
tlic Lord.^' It is not'certam wliat were the feelings wdiich led 
him to reject the prophet’s ofier : it may have been utter con- 
tempt and unbelief, as if he w'ould sa\% it is useless to de- 
mand the sign ; for if asked, it cannot he granted,” or it 
may have been merely doubt and uncertainty, which would lead 
him to think tliat if the sign should be asked, and not perfect- 
ly fulfilled, the hearts of his people might become still more 
dejected, from the tliouglit that Jehovah I’efuscd to give a 
pledge of his interposition in their favor. On this guilty 
rejection of the effort of divine condescension, the prophet 
turns with lofty indignation, to Ahaz and his nobles : Ye 
have already rejected me as a prophet of the Lord, when yc 
refused to believe my assurance that the enemies ye dread 
shall fail in their design against the holy city : this c^^n tempt 
which ye have shewn to me, I could bear with patience. But 
now it is not I, it is not man whom yc reject and contemn, 
it is God Himself.” 

Thus a three-fold effort had been made to dissuade Ahaz 
from his unfaithful and impolitic design to call in the aid of 
the Assyrian against the expected invaders. The child 
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Sliearjashub, by his symbolical name, had indicated the desti- 
nies of the people. %The direct assurance had been given . 
that the strength of Israel and Syria were well nigh ex- 
hausted, and would be unequal to the conquest of Jerusalem. 
And as the last effort of coudcsconsioTi, Ahaz was directed to 
make choice of any miracle which might ho considered con- 
firmatory of tlie prophet’s declaration, with the assurance 
that it should be granted. But all in vain. Tlic unfaithful, 
who we may believe were the largest portion of the people, 
had now received and rejected all the means wliicli, if accept- 
ed, would have availed to remove thoir unbelief, and to allay 
their disquietude. It cannot be expected that God will urgii 
a sign upon thorn, and coerce their minds to believe. He 
now, therefore, takes into consideration the case of the few 
who amid the mass of imbelievcrs, might still remain faithful, 
and Ho appoints a sign wliich, while ajdly di^igned to reani- 
mate their hopes, would ho altogether inelfcctual for this 
purpose in tlie ease of the apostate nation at largo. 

The birth of ^Messiah is again announced : Ho who had 
long since, and oftentimes been promised as the Helivorer of 
His peojile. The minds of the pious Jews were recalled to 
the expectations wliicli liad already cheered them in times of 
temporal distress as well as of spiritual depression, in seasons 
of national as well as of personal danger. They arc re- 
minded of tlic assurance that One should appear, who w ould 
bruise the enemy under His feet, that One of Abraham’s seed 
should be born to bless the nations of the earth, that tlie 
promised Shiloh should conic, to ^VTlom the gathering of the 
nations should be ; that One of HavieVs royal race should 
at length sit upon His father’s throne, and that His kingdom 
should be established for ever. Tliesc promises w'cre believ- 
ed. They arc again confirmed — and therefore all apprehen- 
sions of present overtlirow are vain. The faithful remnant 
are hereby secured. They know' that if David’s royal line is 
to end in the succession of One born to everlasting dominion, 
no enemy however powerful or numerous shall avail to esta- 
blish a foreign dynasty, or to disinherit the expected Prince of 
Peace. 

That a remote event might be employed as a confirmatory 
sign of another nearer event is evident from Ex. iii. 12. 
“ This sbgjl be a token unto thee, that I have sent thcc ; 
When thou hast brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye 
shall serve God upon this mountain.” The fact of the peo- 
• pie of Israel serving God upon Mount Horcb was one yet 
to be accomplished in fhe- far distant future, and yet it is 
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hero appointed as a sign to confirm the present commisision 
with which Moses was now intrusted. Tlv3 source from which 
a sign of this kind derives its efficacy appears to be the 
oiniiiscieuce of God. It is an appeal to faith in this omni- 
science. You may know’^ says God, that the immediate 
d(?liverancc of the people under thy guidance shall take 
effect, because I have already forc-ordained tlic results of that 
deliverance. Yon may know that the Theocracy shall not 
be overthrown by the efforts of Syria and Israel, because 
events yet future have been decreed which necessarily sup- 
pose the existence of the Theocracy. If Messiah must be 
born of David^s race, that race cannot become extinct.’^ 

VVe liavc now accomplished the first part of our proposal, 
and have shewn the immediate connexion between the *pro- 
phecy, and the events which demanded its utterance. We 
have now to solve the second difficulty, and to shew how the 
growth of the promised child to the pcriotl of distinction 
between good and evil does not militate against the Mes- 
sianic interpretation. 

It is not necessary for us to prove that this child can be 
none other than the Christ, miraculously conceived and born 
of the virgin Mary. The language of St. Matt, when quot- 
ing this prophecy altogether excludes the possibility of a 
mere accommodation, or secondary application. The words 
TvjTo (?£ oAov ycyovsv t.a ttAyipwO/), fix the cvcnt US the direct and 
primary subject of the prophecy, and we, therefore, dismiss 
without consideration the notions of rationalistic interpre- 
ters, who suppose that soltie newly married woman, or the 
prophet’s wdfe, was pointed to as pregnant, whose child should 
no sooner reach the age of about three years, tlian the rival 
empires should be bereft of their kings. 

The Messianic application then being assumed, we arc to 
adjust the intimations appended to the prophecy of the birth 
of this Son, and to shew their bearing on the events of the 
time when the prophecy was delivered. Bishop Lowth 
in liis commentary on the passage admits that the child 
is the Messiah, but considers the 15th and part of the 
16th verse to be used hypothetically with reference to the 
then present time — as if the Prophet had said, “ If this 
child loere now to be born^ then before the period of time 
could elapse at the expiration of which he could distinguish 
between good and evil, that is, before three years shall have 
passed away, the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken 
of both her Icings.” The learned Bishop also adopts the idea 
of Dr. Jobb, that the eating of butter and honey was intended 
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to be a note of the prosperity of the country ; and affixing 
the idea of when^Mo the P in P daaHhOy he considers that a 
promise is given, that when the child shall know to refuse 
the evil and choose the good, then he shall eat butter and 
honey : or in other words when three years of scarcity cau- 
sed by war shall have transpired, plenty will be restored to 
the kingdom. 

To this scheme several objections may be offered. First, 
there is not the slightest indication of any such hypothesis 
or condition, but decidedly the reverse ; if the infinitive were 
used, hHherem daath hannaaar, such a conjecture could not 
at least militate against the grammsitical structure of the 
sentence ; but when the absolute form of the future hHherem 
yedaa hannaaar is used, hypothesis is excluded, and fact is 
stated. Besides this, the eating of butter and honey is not 
a mark of prosperity. In v. 22. of this vci»y chapter it is 
spoken of as an indication of scarcity. It is predicted that 
in consequence of the invasion of Assyria, the ordinary sup- 
plies will fail, and that the support of a wandering life will 
be resorted to, viz., butter and honey. Again the use of the 
P in the sense when’’ is not only not justified by the two 
passages produced by Bishop Lowth in its favor, but is op- 
posed to the original idea which enters into all the modifica- 
tions of which that particle is susceptible. U certainly may 
be translated at,’’ or when,” with the idea of direction 
ioivardSy^ either with regard to place or time ; but never 
with the idea of “ direction from it implies a terminus 
ad quemf* but never a terminus • a quo and yet it is in 
the latter signification the Bishop uses it, when he translates 

Butter and honey shall he eat, when he shall know,” &c. 
that is ‘‘ from the time when he shall know,” which render- 
ing involves the solecism we have exposed. 

In the critical commentary of Dr. Henderson, a new solu- 
tion, differing from any other we have before met with, is 
brought forward. In his translation he follows Bishop Lowth 
and translates, w'hen he shall know,” and makes this 
remark in his commentary : " The /’ in Pdaatho is used in its 
temporal signification, at or, about the time of his knowing, 
or the lilje, as Gen. xxiv. 63. 2 Sam. xviii. 29.” But neither 
of these passages involves a terminus a quoy but a terminus ad 
quern. In the former, ** Isaac went out to meditate in the field 
at eventiofe,” {liphnoth qereb) means, he went out and continu- 
ed out up to the time of evening, or he went out at the time 
which was advancing towards evening. In the latter passage 
" When Joab sent the king’s servant, I saw a great tumult” 
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the meaning is^ 1 saw a great tumult, which continued up to 
the sending, or arrival of the king’s serv^t. This part of Dr. 
Henderson^s view is subject to the same objection as was Bi- 
shop Lowth’s. The originality however, to which we referred 
is in the translation of v. 16, The land, which thou dcstroy- 
est, shall be forsaken by both its kings and in the com- 
mentary on this verse he says, by the land, is meant, by 
way of eminencci the land of Canaan, called Jehovah^s land, 

xiv. 2, and Immanuers land, viii. 8 The two kings 

therefore, were not those of Israel and Syria, but those of 

Israel and Judah The prophet pointedly accuses 

Ahaz of breaking up or destroying the peace of the whole 
land — his sins being the cause of the Syrian invasion, )vliich 
not only disturbed the tranquillity of Judah, but also that of 
Israel, through which the foreign army passed on its way. 
Kings, stands here, as in Dan. vii. 17. Rev. xvii. 10., for 
kinr/Aoms or dominions, in which a sovereign or independent 
authority was exercised. As it respected Judah, the prophecy 
received its accomplislimout when Archelaus was banished, 
and Judea reduced to a Roman province. This took place in 
the twelfth year of our Lord — the very year in which he evinc- 
ed his wonderful discrimination by disputing with the Doc- 
tors in the temple."’ 

Now to this scheme there are several insuperable objec- 
tions. First, sucli an interpretation is alien from tl»e very 
aim of the prophecy : it makes the language thereof a de- 
nunciation of wrath against IsrJicl and Judah, whereas the 
object was to console at least the faithful members of the 
Theocracy, and to assure them that they should not become 
a prey to Assyria. And although it is true that in the sub- 
sequent part of the chapter from v. 17, an intimation of 
coming troubles caused by the perverse adhesion to the suc- 
cour of Tiglath Pilescr, is given, yet this appendage to the 
prophecy is altogether distinct from the “ sign^" which in vs. 
14 — 16 the Lord offers to confirm the faith of his people. 

Again it seems difiicult to conceive how Ahaz should be cen- 
sured for bringing trouble upon the land of the Ten tribes, 
when the leaders of Israel were at that very time obnoxious to 
Jehovah’s anger, for having entered into an alliance with 
Syria, and for having meditated an assault upon the holy ci- 
ty of Jerusalem. In confirmation of our opinion that, 
Syria and Israel are the lands which are to he deprived of 
both their kings, we refer to Is. viii. 4 : where the period 
of the overthrow of these two enemies is still more clearly de- 
fined under a similar figure to that before us. The prophet’s 
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child Maher-shalal-hash-baz is born, and it is declared imme- 
diately after his bir(rfi, that before this child shall be able to 
speak, the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria shall 
be taken away before the king of Assyria. If these be 
the two kingdoms whose destruction is announced here, can 
they be any others whose overthrow is foretold in the passage 
under review ? 

A third objection is that kootz in the conjugation Kal, 
found in eight instances throughout the Scriptures, never 
once means to destroy, or to injure : it is true that in the one 
only case in which it occurs in Hipliil, viz. in v. G. of the 
present chapter, it has the meaning of to distress’^ or “ to 
besiege,” but this can be no authority for Dr. HelKlerson^s 
signification of the term in the present instance. The 
word means loathest,” or abhorrest” and consequently 
the land cannot be that of J udah. • 

The remarks made by Owen in his cxcrcitation Jesus of 
Nazareth the* only True and promised Messiah,” are for the 
most part sound and satisfactory. lie argues with great 
cleverness upon the immediate application of this pro- 
phecy to Christ, and disposes with success of the various ob- 
jections alleged by Jewish authors. But even his interpre- 
tation is iu one. point at least, decidedly deficient, for he 
represents in common with Lowth that an hypothesis is 
suggested. His words on this subject are, because he would 
limit a certain season for the execution of this judgment, 
as he had declared the safety and preservation of J udah to 
depend on the birth of Immanuel by a virgin in the ap- 
pointed season, so as to their enemies, he declares that they 
should be cut off and destroyed before the time that any 
child not yet born should come to years of discretion,’* 
Now this word any has no justification — the use of the arti- 
cle in hannaaar unquestionably refers to the son promised 
in V. 14. As the supposition that the prophet points to 
some particular cliild then actually present is rendered im- 
possible by the omission of hazzehySo the use of the article 
excludes the idea of any general reference, and points to 
the child previously mentioned. 

Having; shewn the defects which vitiate the interpretations 
offered by these annotators, wc proceed to state and support 
the explanation which has been suggested by Dr. Hengstcu- 
berg in his most learned and valuable work, Christ oloyie de$ 
Alien Testaments. In his prefatory remarks upon the struc- 
, ture of prophecy, he proves by arguments which our space 
forbids us to cite, that* during the period of divine communi- 
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cation^ the personal consciousness of the prophet was absorb- 
ed in the supernatural intelligence with which he was endow- 
ed. Hence he considers that in a state of there was 

brought before the prophet^s supernaturalized sight, a view 
of the events predicted ; and he describes them as if actually 
present to the eye. As an instance of the prophets epeaking 
of events and addressing persons, as if they were actually be- 
fore them, Is. ix. 5. xlv. 1 — 8. may be alleged. To this pe- 
culiarity may be attributed an apparently irregular use of 
tenses, depending on the point of time in which the prophet 
places himself. For instance in Is. liii. the particulars of 
Messiah’s humiliation are for the most part detailed in the 
past tense, while those of his exaltation are described to the 
same extent in what is popularly called by Hebrew grammar- 
ians the future ; but which Professor Lee, as we think, more 
philosophically, •considers the present tense : which fact un- 
doubtedly proves that Isaiah in this case represents himself 
as standing midway between the sufferings and triumph of 
Christ. 

Taking this peculiarity of prophecy into consideration, 
Hengstenberg regards our present passage, as a detailed series 
of events which pass in review before Isaiah^s supernaturalized 
vision, and as he sees them, he utters them aloud before the 
King and nobles. The use of the word hinneh, Behold, 
is more easily understood upon this hypothesis, than upon 
any other. The prophet may therefore be supposed to say, 
Behold, I see, the virgin conceives, and she bears a son, and 
his name is Immanuel. I see him nourished like other chil- 
dren, though born by means of supernatural power — he eats 
honey and milk, his stature increases, and he grows up to the 
period when a child can distinguish between right and 
wrong. But this is not all. I see that before this space of 
time elapses, (about three years) another event occurs — Syria 
and Israel are reft of their kings — the monarchs who are 
now projecting the conquest of Jerusalem shall not then be 
able to assert a sovereignty over their own land ; they shall 
fall before a powerful avenger. 

To this scheme it cannot be urged as a valid objection that 
a confusion of times takes place, and that the prophet mixes 
up the time seven hundred years distant with events which 
were to occur within three years. This apparent confusion is 
one of the peculiarities of prophecy frequently found ; as 
for instance in Jeremiah 1. and li. the two overthrows of 
Babylon, the first by the Persians and the second several hun- 
dred years after, are simultaneously represented to the pro- 
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phet, and are described by him as if they were simultaneous. 
This circumstance n^iturally follows from the fact that the 
events predicted were not Qommunicated to the ordinary in- 
telligence or sense of the prophet, for then the order of time 
would be uniformly observed, which is not the case ; they 
were communicated in vision : a panorama as it were of events 
are laid before him, ordinarily without any intimation of the 
succession of time. It is in space, and not in time that the 
visioned events appear to his entranced spirit. 

This view appears to us to harmonize with the general struc- 
ture of prophecy, and to be free from those many difficul- 
ties with which every other interpretation yet proposed is in- 
ciiml^ered. It also has the advantage in common with others 
less defensible, of preserving the connexion entire between 
the sign and the circumstances which call it forth. The hearts 
of God’s faithful people, even in tluit degeiicyate and apostate 
age, could see by faith, even as the prophet saw in vision, the ' 
entrance into- the world of Immanuel, the mysterious Be- 
ing, divine and human ; and in the fulfilment of this hope, 
they joyfully recognized the power and faithfulness of Je- 
hovah. No longer did they fear the coming day of trouble 
— though Pekin and llezin were strong, yet God was strong- 
er tliau they. Assyria’s help was no longer desircil, for the 
panoply of divine protection was assured to them : and that 
God Who all along had preserved their nation as the pro- 
genitors, and their land as the birth place of Messiah, 
would preserve His people amid every danger, yea would 
bring them back from captivity in tlie strangeiV land, 
and would stretch forth the arm of omnipotence to defend 
them from ruin, until the promised Deliverer, the Shiloh, 
the Prince of Peace should come, to save a lost, and to bless 
a sutfering world. 
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V1CT0RIA.-A DREAM OF THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. 

From “ Original Ballads by living authors** Edited by the Revd. Henry 
Thompson. London, 1850. 

Victoria ! our own loved Queen ! I dreamed a dream of thee, 

A dream of thee in an island home, with thy children at thy knee. 

No pomp of royalty was there, for England’s Sovereign meet, 

Only an English mansion fair, in a still and green retreat. 

It needed not that outward pomp the Lady’s rank should tell. 

Marked by each word so firm and clear, like a silver sounding hell : 

'Twas graven on her queenly brow ; and who could doubt that hand 
Was formed to wield with gentlest grace the seeptre of command ? % 

Victoria ! with a prouder love to see thee on thy throne 
A subject’s heart might glow ; but here the light that round thee shone 
Was all of holiest womanhood, while on thy gracious head 
I prayed that God might evermore His choicest blessings shed. 

I heard one call thee by thy name, not as a subject might. 

But by thine own baptismal name, with a wedded husband’s right ; 

And then 1 saw thy consort stand in gladness at thy side ; 

And in each other’s face, ye read a parent’s joy and pride ; 

What time the royal children talked of Windsor’s stately pile. 

Yet how they loved their summer house, in this their little isle. 

Where waves kept cadence on the shore with sweet continuous song 
To little feet that lightly dance those velvcl lawns along. 

The dimpling smiles on each young face seemed radiantly to play. 

Like the twinkling brightness in that hour of the water’s ceaseless spray ; 
And I saw ye w'alk ’neath shadowing trees — birds in the branches sang, 
And round you in the sunny shine all gladsome voices rang. 

I marvelled not Britannia’s Queen should love a home like this. 

And to watch the tide come gently in, its Sovercigu’f grounds to kiss, 

To tell the Lady of the land, albeit she knows it well, 

Of One Who with the feeble sand hath girdled ocean’s swell. 

Was it a shade of anxious thought that dimmed her radiant glance 
When a crested wave beyond the rest seemed boldly to advance ? 

It might be so,— few days had past since on her listening ear 
E’en at her palace gate had thrilled a sound of strife and fear. 

n 

But the w’ave receding seemed to say, “ Fear not the ocean’s roar. 

Since in the hollow of His hand God holds it evermore. 

And while thy trust is stayed on Him, and He defends thy right. 

The sceptre in thy small white hand hath more than Caesar’s might.” 

The scene is changed — the Sabbath bells were sounding in the air ; 

Anon I saw the Lady kneel within the House of Prayer, 
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With her princely husband and her babes, a lovely sight to me, 

As they clasped their tiny hands to pray, and bent to God their knee. 

Oh sweeter than an Angel’s song, methought it was to hear 
Those little ones, so early trained in God’s most holy fem*. 

Echoing their mother’s clear Amen, their father’s fervent tone, 

Though each young voice had even then an accent of its own. 

Pray on,” within my heart I said, ''while many ]>ray for you ! 

Ye will need the might that in prayer is won, although your hearts be true.” 
Another change came o’er the scene, I looked on a fitful sky, 

And the foaming waves of an angry sea were darkly rolling by ; 

Voices were sounding in the air, a wild tumultuous sound. 

Cries of a maddening multitude, raging to burst their bound. 

And Mieard it told that power and might were by the people given. 

And they laughed to scorn the anointing shed on kings and priests from 
heaven. 

“ The people’s voice is God’s,” they said, “ and no otfier voice we ow n ; 
And what care we for the talc that links the Altar and the Throne ? 

We are kings each one, and we brook no more the chains that have held 
us long; 

And we count them fools who pin their faith on an old nursery song ! 

" We were children once — we are wiser now — W'o have done with a 
puppet’s play, 

And wc know our manhood’s might to cast oiir leading-strings away.” 

— And the mighty trembled on their thrones, and their faces ])aled with fear. 
For the deafening cry of the lawless rang like a dcath-kncll on their ear. 

Victoria ! with a yearning heart I thought of thee and thine, 

And prayed thy strength that hour might prove a strength indeed divine, 
Arnl my heart within me thrilled to mark thy calm and steadfast look, 
Whose royal majesty might well the waverers rebuke. 

And yet I heard thee call for help, and white-robed ones drew nigh, 

Who hade thee hold thy sceptre firm, and on thy God rely ; 

I saw thee kneel, — 1 saw thee rise, — and the seal upon thy brow, 

The seal of the anointing shone with brightening lustre now. 

A faithful band w'cre gathering round, who told thee of the prayer 
Still daily at the Altar poured by those who worship there ; 

And England’s royal arms that hour a lesson read to thee, 

For the quaint device was rich in lore of saintly chivalry. 

The unicorn revealed the foe, but round him w'as a chain ; 

And Judal/s Lion guards the crown, by Whom the anointed reign ; 

And at His feet there blooms the rose, our country’s royal flower, 

But thistle^^ of the curse upspring where the haughty foe hath pow'er. 

* Such was the reding of my dream ; but in this sense the thistles 
are not intended to hawe reference to Scotland, and she may putfln her 
claim to the Lion ; if it be not glory enough to have fastened the chain to 
the crown round the neck of the foe. 
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And then in sleep upon me gushed the tide of joyous song« 

And tuneful numbers all unsought in cadence flawed along ; 

Yet few and faint on waking ear the echoes of that lay, 

Whose melody from memory’s cell hath all but passed away. 

Yet it told of one who in troublous time stood firm in anointed might, 
While she bowed her knee to the King of kings, and held of Him her 
right, 

And her trust was stayed on the Lord of Hosts, Wlio only unto kings, 

For David’s sake, with ITis own right hand peace and salvation brings. 

It is He Who hears His servant’s cry, and saves from the hurtful sword ; 
He stilleth the sea when the waters arise, for He only is the Lord : 

And she w'ho trusted was not dismayed, but she proved the priestly grace, 
And the sons of Belial quailed to mark the light of her queenly face ; 

« 

For she banded her brow in the might of faith with the sapphire stones 
of heaven, 

And her glad thanksgiving told from whence the strength to her throne 
was given, t ^ 

And a song from the isles of the sea arose above the sounding sen, 

A song of praise to the Lord of Hosts, the Giver of Victory ! 

DiEU ET MON droit” 


J. E. L. 


t The only lines clearly remembered on waking. The seven large sap- 
phires were reset in the front of the royal crown for the Queen, and the 
sapphire stone being the one anciently ivscd in England for the Bishop’s 
ring, the seven sapphires suggested a reference to the seven Angels of the 
Seven Churches (llev. i. 20, j, seven being tlie number of comjdeteiiess. 
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SOME FURTHER REMARKS ON MR. WORTLEY’S MARRIAGE BILL. 

It is not at all too late to adtl somewhat to the strictures 
of a previous writer in the Bemtrefi Magazine, It is now 
many years since the question first was broached, and there 
seems every reason to believe that we have not yet heard the 
last of it. Besides, those of the public who wish to see the 
law-s changed have had their expectations raised by tlie num- 
ber of those who advocated the repeal, by the sanguine manner 
in whidi they took it up, and by the somewhat tardy opposi- 
tion of the Churcli. At least we cannot help looking upon 
these as the reasons which w'eighed with many of those who 
persisted in desiring the repeal of the existing law'. For at 
the first thought of the question, we will venture to say that 
it appeared to- every one a mere cliiimcra to think that the 
Law of Mnrr’iage could ever be altered — a law which in the 
opinion of all religious men, and also of many wlio have adopt- 
cil a coiivcntionul tone of mind from religious men, could not 
he altered w ithout sacrificing the stability cvenofdod's Holy 
VV ord. But iiow the idea has been entertained and discussed 
ami ]iiihlicly announced, and lias found favour in many rc- 
spoiisililo quarters ; nor W' as there any great burst of public in- 
dignation as at some monster too horrible to Jiainc. And thus 
meti’s minds have become familiar with the idea, and can push 
the matter without those compunctions of conscience with 
which a stop of this kind is at first generally accompanied. 

At one time also in the midst of the discussion there 
was groat danger of the question's being made a party'-J' 


Wt! arc able to subjoin a morsel from Mr. Cbampncys' brochiiro, which 
gives the cream of the arguments of these four yrent Divines. The italics 
are our own. 

“ It a p (tears to me that, first, as Scripture shows that there is 
nothing immoral in such a connexion ; and secvuiilly that as it is ob- 
vious inneh evil would be prevented, many poor children saved from mi- 
sery and ruin, by having that person over them who, in the majority of 
instances, vtould be the next best substitute for a mother ; my own mind 
is led to believe that the law of man ought to tally in this instance with 
the law of Qpd.’* 

It appears to us, from bis arguments, and his inconchisiveness on what his 
own mind is on the matter, that Mr. Champneys, though a great Rector 
is a very small logician. Scripture does shew the immorality of marriage 
* with near kindred. Experience docs not shew that such miirriagcs would 
prevent evil, and save many children from misery and ruin. The loss of 

VOL. III. F 
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ono, when four great Loudon Hectors, Messrs. Ohampneys, 
Dale, Gurney, and Montagu Villiers, wiiose theology is well 
known, appeared arrayed at the same time, and in the same 
hook, against Dr, Pusey, Mr. Keblc, Mr. Percival and others. 
Let the sin and shame of thus attempting to divide the Church 
of Christ on a question in which every Christian is interested 
lie at the door of those who made the attempt. It is not a 
party question. Calvin and Beza held the same opinion on 
the subject that Dr. Pusey docs, and so do the Presbyterians 
almost to a man. And on the side of the four London Hec- 
tors arc to be found Cardinal Cajetan, Dr. Wiseman and Dr. 
Hook.* In the face of those plain and iinniistakeablo facts 
none but the most perverse can look upon the question as a 
mere battle of parties. 

But a question it may yet be ; and will be, we 

are afraid, so long as there remain men in the world who 
prefer their own individual will and pleasure to the welfart* 
of their brethren at large. It is quite certain tliat many 
marriages have been made between n man and his whe’s 
sister, or his brother’s wife. And when the step has once 
been taken, it will seldom happen that any immdjers of the 
family will keep up any long resentment on the subject. The 
scandal, if any was produced, will soon die aw«y ; the minds 
of the family at large w ill soon get accustomed to the idea, 
and where it is combated in other quarters, wdll not be back- 
w^ard in its defence. 


aa aunt, with her enduring interest in her sister’s children, w]\ilc they an- 
no rivids of her nun, is not to he compcusateil by the gain of a step- 
inolhcr and all consequences thereupon contingent. That the Jew, in- 
heriting the rude passions of a nomadic ancestry, was in some <;ascs, ;dlow- 
ed to marry in this degree, is no more a rule for the Christian, tluiii is tlu‘ 
lilicrty he had to sell his daughter ; or to obtain di.Orce u]M)u self-alleged 
* infirmity or to inearcerate his debtor for years together; or to he clear 
of the murderer’s penalty within the city t)f refuge. Those who argue 
oil the Mosaic law lor liecnce in this matter, had better argue for poly- 
gamy at once, for that Jacob married Leah and Rachel. Is this tlie laiv 
of God, with Avhich it appears to Mr. Champneys that his own mind is 
led to believe that the law of man should tally? We deny that it is the 
law of God at all. When CJoi I delivered His Law to Moses, it was a J^aw 
of rigour and a Law of purity. Rut He stretched forth His hiuid to a re- 
bellious and gainsaying people — conceding something to their nationali- 
ties, their circumstances, and their inlimities, which we, wdio are brought 
into one family and fellowship with Christ Jesus should no longer either 
extort or contmnphitc. — Editor ^ litnares Magazine. 

* The value of Dr. Hook’s u))inion on this subject may be estimated 
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Ill calling attention, therefore, to this subject, we earnest- 
ly deprecate the notion that there can be no such great harm 
in a matter which has received the approbation of thousands, 
and we beg the reader to consider the subject without refer- 
ence to those angry feelings which a mere i)arty question is 
apt to produce, and with a high determination to judge inde- 
pendently of mere personal and family prejudices. 

It would be difficult to say what first led to the idea of 
repealing any part of the Law of Marriage, and making that 
to be lawful which was looked upon as something monstrous 
and disgusting. It certainly was mt any new interpretation 
of Lev. xviii. 18, or any other part of that chapter. We are 
more likely to find the true explanation in that liberalism 
winch is so rampant in these days, and which has shewn its 
contempt for the institution of marriage as well as all other 
reli(fious institutions. And this supposition Js not at all in- 
validated by the fact that the Church of Rome of the present 
day holds tlie same opinion on this point as our own free- 
thinkers do. For setting aside the fact that the Church of 
Rome founds its decision upon totally diffiirent grounds, how 
can it be proved that this practice is not one of the many 
marks of the ^^destructive tendencies’^ of her doctrines? 

But whetlior or not the interpretation of tlic Word of God 
was the first reason for the proposed alteration of the Law of 
Marriage, it is quite certain that that ([iiestiou has been raiscfh 
It has Ijccu said that the prohiliition to imirry a deceased 
wife’s sister cannot be imule out from the book of Leviticus, 
nay more, that th(3re is a passage which by implication per- 
mits it. We shall proceed to notice some of the reasons by 
which this novel argument is impugned by those who desire 
to sec Holy Matrimony retain the sanctity which it had ‘‘in 
the beginning.” 

And first of all Mr. llatchard* is mistaken in thinking 
that the prohibition rests upon the interpretation of Leviti- 
cus xviii. 18. No one Father docs rest liis objection iij'/on 
that verse. TJic passage on which they rest is the 0th verse, 
“ None of yon shall approach to any one that is near of kin 
to him “ llcsh of his flesh,” it is in the Hebrew, and the 
parallel pase in the IGth verse, with a limitation to the “ bro- 
ther’s wife.’' But yet as the words “ a wife to lier sister” 
do occiy^ in Lev. xviii. 18, and as the ])opular view of the 
subject is more likely to be formed by what seems to be an 


Kviileiice No. old. 
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express statement, than by careful and logical inference from 
a principle, it may be advisable to cocasider that passage 
somewhat in detail. The grounds on which we deny that it 
is the passage which ought to be looked to in the present en- 
quiry are these. Any Hebrew scholar may deny if he pleas- 
es that the passage refers to the marriage of a wife’s sister 
at all. The translation, '^one woman to another’’ as in the 
margin of our Bible, is perfectly legitimate, and has received 
the sanction of the ICaraite Jews, and, in modern times, of 
J unius, Treraellius, and Dr. Ilaminoiul. The Vulgate trans- 
lates it Sororem uxoris tuEC in pcllicatum illiiis non accipies,” 
which restrains the w'ords io fornication with a wife’s sister. 
The ground given for the prohibitioiwis only the vexations 
likely to be produced by such a marriage ; and, as St. 'Basil 
pats it, if a man is so sure of the tempers of two sisters that 
be is not afraid of ineurring this blame, there is nothing in 
this verse to prevent liirn from marrying both. At the same 
timo let it not be uiulerstood that the passage cannot be 
appealed to by those wdio would retain the Laws of the 
Cbureli on this subject. Wc only say that it is not the most 
importaiit passage, or the most direct passage, to refer to. 
That it has some important bearing on the question is plain 
from this, that, though polygamy was allow'cd, this ])arti- 
cular kind of polygamj^, namely, the marriage of two sisters 
at once, is prohibited. Why this prohibition ? It is idle to 
say that sucli a marriage was proliibited only on account of 
the peculiar vexation likely to be produced by it, when wc 
have the instance of Hannah and Peniiinali before us, w'ho 
(it is aliiiod certain) were not sisters, and wlieii wx know 
what is the cx]>criencc of all polygamic nations about the 
unhappiness and misery occasioned by having more than one 
w'ifc at a time.'*' What then is the reason of the prohibition 
of this kind of polygamy ? Surely the san.e as tliat in the 
preceding veu'se, the marriage of a woman and her daughter, 
namely, because it is incestuous. 

As to what is said that the very form of expression in the 
18th verse implies that a man may marry the sister of his 
wife when deceased, becmiHc he may not marry her wdieu his 
wife is alive, it is enough to answer in the words of Bishop 


* Whoever wishes to see this exemplified in a people among whom he 
would think it least likely to exist, — ns being in literal nccordnncc with 
the commands of their Religion, viz. the Muhammadans, may refer to 
Thompson's Translation gf the Akhlaq-i- Jala bin the chapter on Marriage. 
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Jewell.* ** This reason, a nngativh, is very weak, and makes 
no more proof in logoc than this doth, Corvus non est reverlens 
ad arcam donee exsiccatm erani aqum, ergo, he returned again 
after the waters were dried up. Or Joseph non cognovit earn, 
donee peperisset suum filium jirimogemtum, ergo, Joseph knew 
her after she was delivered of her first-begotten child : — or 
such other like 

But it may 1)C said, the Jews reasoned thus. It is true 
that some of the Jews did, hut it is also true that their rea- 
soning was alwaj^s protested against by the Karaites, men 
just as 'well able to interpret the hiuguage of the Bible as the 
Taluiudists, and much less likely to “ make the Word of 
God of none effect by tlunr traditions. But why should wc 
(|Uote the Jewish traditions on such a subject, 'when wc know 
from the New Testament itself that th(?y had relaxed the 
law of marriage from its ])riiuitive j?trietness,,and when their 
laws recognise as valid the marriage of a man with liis bro- 
ther’s daughter ?t Surely these are not the people that one 
would have an Euglishmau imitate. 

It may be objected that if, as is afiirmed, the ])nnnple 
upon which marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is forbid- 
den, had been already stated in the Kith verse, the re could 
be no occasion to repeat it in the 18th verse. Nay more, 
that if the Kith verso had forbidden a man to marry two 
sisters at oil, it is siirtdy going hack in the scale to make the 
IStli verse only forbiil him to marry IIhmu at ihn sawe time. 
To this it may be replied that the 18th verse is not a repe- 
tition of the l()th verse, but supposes a further ease, that of 
a particular kind of ]ioIygamv ; and it forl>uls that on two 
grounds, hy implication, because it is incestuous, and be- 
cause it is sure to be a source of more than ordiiiary vexation. 
As to Dr. Whately’s argument that they who appeal to the 
Lovitical Law must obey it in everything, and so must ad- 
vocate the Law of Levirage, it is siitficieut to remark that it 
is beside the question, the point being not the raising up 
seed to a chihllcsa brother, but the marriage of a deceased 
wife’s sister. If the Archbishop wishes to bring forward the 
former case, he may do so, but it has nothing to do with the 

* Strype’s bife of Parker. Appciulix. p. 56. 

t At lotsst the Tables of prohibited degrees given in Schlcn ( Uxor 
Ilebr. land 2) do not prohibit it ; and in the Mishiia ( Surcnhiisius 
Vol. I.) wc find, “ Si vxor mortui marUi fiierit filix fratris viri** &c. 
And this is mentioned not to be censured but only to put a case ntfccting 
the Law of Levirage. 
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question in hand. And so of Mr. Charnpneys, who contends 
that it cannot be immoral to take a brother's wife, because it is 
ill certain eases commanded [this is of course incorrect], we 
would beg to remind him that that marriage is expressly 
called an abomination in Leviticus. Compare Lev. xviii. 10, 
with xviii. 29. 

We have been more anxious to get this point fairly settled, 
because somehow or other the notion is pretty widely spread 
that the prohibition in question is founded on Lev. xviii. 18, 
and that that verse really proves that prohibition to be un- 
founded. We have shewn that the strictly literal interpreta- 
tion cannot be appealed to, because there arc at least two 
strictly legitimate and different modes of translating it ; and 
also tlxat if it be translated as in our version, a strictly literal 
sense will only forbid a man to take two sisters of whose con- 
cordant tempers, he cannot be sure. 

But the real ground upon which all the early commenta- 
tors, and almost all later commentators, the author or authors 
of the Apostolical Constitutions, the Councils of Eliberis, 
Ncocjesarca, and almost all the later councils, and, among 
the Fathers, St. Ambrose and St, Basil, and the Emperors, 
and the Canonists, and our Reformers, rest the prohibition 
is (as was said before) on the Gth verse and the IGth. They 
argued tliat this chapter of Leviticus was an essential part of 
the Moral Law, both as commending itself as such to our 
uiiwarped moral nature, and as eoutaiiiing the reason for the 
expulsion of the Canaauites from their land, and the ]mnisli- 
ment of the Egyptians ; it being in their opinion quite pre- 
])()stcrous to suppose that the abomipatioiis of Canaan and 
Egypt spoken of and reprobated in this chapter were only 
offences against a ceremonial law. And they argued tliat being 
a moral law, it did not admit of particular specilications ; 
that, as in tlie Ten Com maud merits, a priiic’ pie of action was 
laid down, and it’s interpretation and application left to a 
good conscience. They took the Gth verse, therefore, as be- 
ing a kind of preamble to an act, '‘None of you shall approach 
to any that is near of kiii to liim,'' &c. ; and all the follow- 
iug verses not as specifying every single case of nearness 
of kin, (for at that rate there is nothing to prevent a man 
from marrying his own daughter or grandmother), but as 
stating a principle to be applied by parity of reasoning to 
every degree coming within its influence. And the case of 
a wife's sister is one of these, the relationship beWeen a man 
and his brother’s wife, (the ground of a prohibition in tlio 
1 Gth verse) being the same as that between a man and his 
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\vifc’s sister. Surely no Christian will deny the lawful- 
ness of this inferential mode of interpretation. Even the 
.lews, stiff as they are in stickling for all kinds of laxity not 
coremoniiil, have adoj)ted it without hesitation.* So have the 
Muhammedan Commentators on the Gluran. In fact, no 
canon of interpretation can be more certain and unexcept- 
ionable than that of drawing inferences from a general prin- 
ciple by parity of reasoning. Hear Bishop Jewell (quoted as 
above) : Wherefore wo must needs think that God in that 

Clia[)tcr hath especially and namely forbidden certain degrees, 
not as leaving all mariage lawful wdiich he had not there 
expressly forbidden, but that thereby as by infallible prece- 
dents we might be able to rule the rest. As when God saith, 
No nian shall marry his mother, we understand that under the 
name of mother is contained both the grandmother and the 
grandfather’s wdfe, and that such .mariage is forbidden. And 
when God commands that no man shall marry tlui wife of his 
nnele by his-fatber^s side, we doubt not but that in the same 
is ineluded the wife of the uuele by the mother’s side. Thus 
you see God Himself w^ould have us to expound one degree 
by another.'^ 

It would bo of course impossible to prove within the nar- 
row limits of this article that the teaching of the Churcli 
from the earliest times down to the RiTormalion, and since 
that time in every branch of the Church except the Roman, 
was against the marriage of a man with his deceased wife’s 
sister. Nothing can prove this but long quotations from 
Commentators, Decrees of Councils, Canonists, the Imperial 
Law, and other siudi sources. It must sulUce here to assert 
the fact that such marriage is forbidden in the Apostolical 
(^institutions, by the C]!oiiTicil of Eliberis in S[)ain A. D. 305, 
by St. Basil A. b. 370 in the East — who speaks of it as “a 
law delivered down to ns by holy men” — I)y the Council of 
Epaiine A. D. 517 in France, by the Canonists, by the w hole 
Roman Church till the time of Alexander YIth,t by the Greek 
Church, by the Reformers, and by the Church of England. 
Gne wonkf think that this was sutricient witness to the 
feeling of Christian nature ou this subject. There must be 
somethipg remarkably strong against these marriages, if the 


* Seldcii. Ux. Ilebr. Lib, 1. cap. 1. 

t Within the Levitical degrees there is no instance whatever of any dis- 
pensation until the time of Alexander vith, at the close of the 15th ecnl ii- 
rv. [How long popish di^ipensations will be pleaded as rules for Lnglish 
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Church has so universally condemned them^ and still more 
Avhcii she expressly founds her coudcmii»ation of them upon 
ii principle laid down iu the moral Law of God, That the? 
force of this argument has been felt by those who would 
repeal the law is plain from this, that they have attempted 
to make a catena of authorities for their own view. Hut un- 
fortunately they begin with that particular section of the Jews 
which had debased the law of marriage from its original pu- 
rity, go on to quote men of such iiiditrerent character as Pope 
Alexander Vltli and Julius Ilud^ and linish off with such a 
specimen as ^Ir. Cuoper who keeps the Turk’s Head at 
Maidstone^^ — and he is only a type of many such — who says : 
'^What have I to do with the law ? jMy wile was di'iul, and 
I could not be so well suited as to many her sisstor. There- 
fore, I do Jiot recognise any law that says I shall not mar- 
ry her sister.’’^', The argument attempted to be drawm from 
wdiat is called the law of nature is not of a kind likely to 
have much weight with thoughtful minds. It is urged 
that the marriage is not contrary to the law of nature, tliat 
our conscience does not naturally recoil from it. And tlm 
ground for this assertion is that it was practised iu many 
nations to whom tlic light of nivelation had TJOt oorne. If 
this proves anything, it ])rovcs too much. For the law of 
nature in polished Alliens did not forbid manlage willi one’s 
own sister : the Persians following (as is assnnu'd) the law of 
nature, were guilty of the most abominable incest, even mar- 
riage with a motlier ; among the Egyptians or Canaanitos 
or both it was not a thing uulicard of that a woimin should 
lie dowui before a beast ; of the ancient Hritou.s Seident tells 
us; ^^Thoy liavc ten or twelve of them wives iu conimou 
amongst them, and especially brothers with brothers, and 
fathers wnth their sons nay more the Christian Wiclif 
'' seems (says liis Biographer Lo Bas'l:) ‘‘to contend for the 


legislators it is not for us to sny. Among our most recent continental 
news, vve find it reported that “ llis Holiness the Pope has granted a dis- 
pensation to the (’onnt nr tiiapani to marry his own niece, the daugh- 
ter of tlu? Grand Duke of Tuscany. So much imliallowed licence must 
mar the purity of English hearths, if Parliament eoneode any thjng to the 
argument of the papist who lately advertized in the Times of ** the hard- 
ship that he can’t do what his Church sanctions.” — Editor, Benares 
MogasineJ] 

* Commissioners’ Report. Franklyn’s Evidence, pp. 81, 82. 

t In his “ «1anus Angloruin.” cap. xiv. 

j Life of Wiclif, p. 313. The passage there quoted from Wicllf is ns 
follows ; Tempore prinii hominis, fratres et sorores fucrunt, ex ordinatione 
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restoration of the usages prevalent in the earli(3st ages of 
the world” ; and it fs recorded of Justice Story that he said 
“ marriages between brother and sister hy blood are deemed 
incestuous.” If such abominable practices as these arc to 
be quoted as the law of nature, on what grounds can we 
forbid a community of women, advocated (as it has been) 
by certain ancient sects, by the Mormonites, the St. Simo- 
nians, the Prussian Muckers, and some amongst our Eng- 
lish Socialists ? But the fact is that relaxaliom of law are 
not to be accounted the law of nature. St. Paul expressly 
asserts this in the first chapter of the Homans, Wherefore 
God also gave them up to uncleanness though the lusts of 
their, own hearts, to dishonour their own bodies between them- 
selves.” And these unlawful desires, of course, come under 
this head. They were not suggested by the law of nature, but 
were downright violations of that law. A wtse man will look • 
for the expression of the law of nature in the proliihitlon of 
indulgences, rather than in the relaxation of them. And 
when we find the heathen Germans practising such purity as 
is implied in the following encomium of Tacitus* Quanquam 
severa illic matrimonia, nec ullam niorum partem magis laud- 
averis ; nam propc soli barbarorum singulis nxoribus conten- 
ti sunt, cxceptis admodum paucis, qui non libidino, sed ob 
iiobilitatcm, plurimis nuptiis ambiuntiir;” and the Hindoos 
attaching discredit from the very beginning to the marriage 

called \ and allowing it only in the servile class, and like 

the Hebrew law of Ijcvirnge only in case there were no chil- 
dren, and finally prohibiting it entirely ; we are surely to 
look to such as the truest expression of the law of nature. 
But this whole question of the appeal to the law of nature, 
or to particular nations or individuals, is bootless and quite 
beside the point. If the appeal be made in order to set aside 
Revelation, it is impious ; if to interpret Revelation, it is 
useless and inadequate. For wlio could think of doubting 
whether “ the abomination of Moloch” were lawful or not, 
because the Cauaanites, and the Arabians before IMuhammed, 
and the Hindoos practised sacrificial infanticide 

ilivina, tatttcr conjugati, ct tempore Patriarch arum, ut Abraham, Isaac ct 
talium, satis propiiique cognati. Nec supercst ratio, rjnare non sic liccret 
hodic, uisL^umana ordiiiatio, quae dicit non solum ex cognationc, sed 
ex afiiiiitate, amorem inter homines dilatari : et enusa hacc hotninum est 
nimis debilis.” 

* Germania, cap. xviii. 

t Elliott’s Sii)>plcment to the Glossary, p. L*02. 

J Ezek. xvi. 20. 
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We may, therefore, safely set aside this appeal to the law 
of nature, and make up our minds on thef^ subject by an ap« 
peal only to the Law of God. And we shall ftnd that the ar- 
gumeut stands thus. The prohibitions in the xviiith of Le- 
viticus are moral, because of the terrible judgments pronoun- 
ced a.cainst those who break them, because the Egyptiuns 
were feartully punished, and the Canaanites were expelled 
from their land for committing the sins there specifiefl, and 
because they are called “ abominaliomJ^ And this law, being 
moral, is binding on us as well as on the Jews, and it must 
be interpreted by parity of reasoning, for, if not, there is no- 
thing to prevent a man from marrying his own daughter. 
Aiifl according to this inode of interpretation marriage ^with 
a deceased wile’s si^ter is forbidden on the same ground as 
that with a deceased brother’s* wile. 

If an honest irppeal, therefore, be made to the Word of 
God, there cannot be the slightest hesitation in pronouncing 
the marriage in question to be incestuous and abominable. 
W(5 have shewn clearly enough that the appeal must be made 
to the Law of God, and not to any sup[)osed law of nature. 
We have shewn also that upon the soundest and almost 
universally admitted principles of interpretation, the Word of 
God does forbid these marriages ; and we have stated that this 
mode of interpretation was ever adopted and acted upon in 
tlie whole Christian Church. And here oiir argument ought 
to be at an end. And so it would • be, if we had to deal 
only with men who were accustomed to subdue their minds to 
the teaching of God’s Word, instead of (as the case is) with 
men who make no account at all of that Blessed Word, or 
who positively despise it, or whoso minds are so pre-occupied 
with political ideas as to b<3 insensible to the religious bear- 
ing of the subject. Let any one read the Report of the 
Commissioners, and he will be astonished to find Ir.w 
little the religious element enters into the evidence 
of those who have given their ** deliberate judgments*^ 
against that wdiich is now the Law of the State and of the 
Chnrch. Some of the witnesses seem to be actuated by mere 
love of change. Some are interested, or rather implicated, 
in the matter, and are so biassed as to be incapable ,ot con- 
sidering the subject dispassionately. Some have made it a 


♦ This is admitted both by Dr. Cox and by Mr. Champneys, both of 
whom (though the former of them acltxiowledgcs that he does not know 
what the prohibited degrees aie) are against the law as it stands at pre- 
sent. 
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mere ground for political agitation, and from such we can- 
not expect to hear df the religion of the question. We think 
also that we can detect amongst some of the dissenting wit- 
nesses nothing higher than a fierce detestation of the Church, 
whose law it is proposed to disallow. Some, we are quite 
sure, have attempted to make it a party question, imide the 
Church. And of The motives of other among the witnesses 
and advocates for the repeal of the existing law, we can make 
notliing at all, except the one jubilant idea that they are ad- 
vocating the cause of liberty against the oppressions of priest- 
craft and a priest- jiaying State. 

To such as these we do not address our former remarks; 
those, we mean, on the religion of the subject. They are not 
in a fit condition to receive them, and could only meet them 
with contempt or mockery. Wo address them only to reli- 
gious men, and we are confident that witlr such they will 
have no slight weight. 

As to that mass of evidence which we have characterised 
as not religious, what we have to say of it will of necessity 
bear the appearance of great confusion and disorder. We 
cannot help it. The fault is not ours. The fault lies at the 
door of those who brought it forward. They are moved by 
so many dilferent and even conflicting views tliat tlioir evi- 
dence must needs be of the same t(‘Xturc. For, some liave 
asserted that the present prohibition is nugatory, and in sup- 
port of their assertion they produce the disgusting fact 
that as many as 1000 people have married within tlie prolii- 
bited degrees. But what docs this prove except that some 
of the Clergy have been negligent, or have been imposed 
Ujion, and so have solemnised these marriages contrary to 
the law ? And is the law really nugatory because out of the 
number of w idowers who have sisters-in-luw the insignificant 
number of 1000 (we are speaking comparatively, of course) 
have marri(‘d their sisters-iiidaw ? How many liavc been 
restrained, and profitalily restrained, by tlie prohibition as 
it stands ? Tlie witnesses must tell us this before we can 
listen to so crude and foolish an argument. Be sides, shall 
the law against murder be abolished, because Ireland is 

filled with blood,*' or the law against adultery, because 

every man ncigheth at his neighbour's door?" 

But thg:e is no occasion for us to w aste our arguments 
on such folly as this, when other witnesses step forward 
and assure us that the law is not nugatory, that the practi- 
cal working of the law had, they conceived, in many instances 
been a source of great misery to private families." And ano- 
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tlicr lias hoard complaints from a great many who were not 
themselves at all (?) implicated; parties nvho wished to have 
married and who were prevented by the law &c/^ So 

that, according to these witnesses — and they have just as good 
a right to be heard as the former — the law, so far from being 
nugatory, is actually oppressive. Both at once it cannot be. 

The Beport goes on to insinuate that there can be no 
very strong feeling in society against these marriages, because 
those who contract them do not lose caste. We are assured 
of Lord George Hill^s marriage with his sister-in-law that it 
was very much approved of^ and that none of his friends re- 
fused to visit him on account of this kind of m^arriage. Be 
it so. This is saying no more tjian that which is loudly pro- 
claimed by the very fact of men being able seriously and 
solemnly to entertain the question nridcr consideration. But 
as this question ds not i^niversally entertained, and is indeed 
looked, upon by many (the majority for all tlio Keport shews 
to the contrary) With abhoreuco and fear, so do we find wit- 
nesses giving evidence to the effect that even this very mar- 
riage is remembered against them,^^* and that they are 
ahvays under a disadvantage, just as everybody is who is sup- 
posed to lie uTider a social blot of any kind.^’ So tliat here 
again is inconsistency. Those who contract such mar- 
riages lose caste, says one set of witnesses, and it is very 
hard and cruel upon thorn : the law should certainly be al- 
tered.” “ They do wdMose caste,^^ • says another set, and 
that it is quite clear which way public opinion goes : the 
law should certainly be altered.” 

Part of the evidence is of an extremely painful kind, and 
displays in terribly distinct terms how lax the world is on all 
moral subjects. It is actually contended that most of tlie 
persons who desire to contract such marriages are very res- 
pectable,” when it is at the same time admitted that they 
are guilty of fornication, contempt of parental authority, and 
perjury. We are told (No. 103) of a man of wofilth, who 
keeps his carriage, much respected, and who bears a high 
character as an excellent man, and a good citizen ; and al- 
though he is living in open concubinage with his deceased 


* The witness who gives this evidence takes upon himself to call the 
people who do so remember it against them " vulgar-minded and ill-dis- 
posed persons.” But unless he can give us other proof of their vulgarity 
and maliciousness than their abhorrence of these marriages, wc arc con- 
strained to differ from him as to their characters. ( Rev. J. F. Denham. 
No. 372.) 
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wife's sister, his neighbours sympathise with liim." What 
is meant by respectable Ey way of parallel we need 
only suggest a very strong appeal which was made out by 
one Elector, Philip of Hesse, ‘ a man of wealth/ who, (pro- 
bably, ' kept his carriage,') and would gladly have kept tw'o 
w'ives at once, and who had no decided aversion to concubi- 
nage avowed or concealed, and v/ho found somebody of 
greater name than ‘ Jus noigliboil^to ^ sympathise with him.'* 
Eut w'c must bring this article to a clos(T. It is not our 
intention to carry our readers through all the evidence 
crowded together in the Blue Book, and to tell them liow 
Englisli Christians, brought up as they are in the purest and 
holiest domestic atmosphere of any in this w'orld, have pointed 
to France and Germany, and bid us imitate them ; how one 
witness ventures broadly to lay down that the prohibition of 
such marriages is lujamst the Law x)f God, and how we have 
been told to look upon Papal dispensations, and tViat too in 
some of the worst ages of the Roman Church, as interpreting 
Vhc mind of the Spirit. We may let all this pass by as some- 
thing painful even to hear of. 

But there is ouc point to which we must call the attention 
'people in this country. Are tlie British living in India 
aw'are of the effect any change of the law w ould have on their 
domestic circles ? A lady engaged in England, in coming out 
to this country to be married to her future liiisband, very 
often brings her sister out with her, and if not then, general- 
ly invites her to come out, when she is herself comfortably 
settled. The sister lives in the house, as the law stands at 
present, as the sister of him who is but one flesh with her own 
sister.f But alter the law. Let a flood of lax feeling on this 
point into society, and the sister becomes one wdio may take 
the place of the deceased wife. Would many wdves choose 
to bring out tlieir sisters on such terms ? Would many 
sisters choose to come out on such terms ? And then 
how is that sweet domestic intercourse which now obtains 
even in Indian families broken up ! And how perplexing a po- 
sition is the husband placed in if his w ife should die I If he may 
marry his sister-in-law, he may not live in the same house with 
her while^ unmarried. He must cither marry her, or send 
her back at an enormous expense, and to tlic serious detri- 


* Vide. Christian Remembrancer. Jan. 1849. p. 138-9. 
t The proposed change in the law involves a change of the Englisli lan- 
guage. What are wc to call;i wife’s sister, if this law is passed ? A Sis- 
she certainly will not be. 
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ment of his young family. A law that should say a man 
may contract such a marriage, would tn India be almost 
obliged to say a man must contract it. And when it is con- 
tracted the quondam aunt becomes the step-mother, her 
children are at once the first cousins, and half brothers and 
sisters of her sister^s childrehj ^mt is, they may intermarry, 
and they may not. Verily^jWe Scripture word “ confusion'' 
is most applicable here. 

Tins must suffice. Thou^tful minds will weigh the sub- 
ject well, and will reject thq^lately proposed laxity as an abo- 
mination in the sight of GoVl.' But they will take their stand 
only upon the Law of God, that pure Law which is laid 
down in the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus, and whi9h no 
statute can alter or set aside. And if they examine tlie law^ 
of nature and the law of nations, the facts of history and 
the statistics of social life, it will be only as a Commentary 
upon that law, and as an interpretation and illustration of it, 
and as no way invalidating it, though adverse facts and laws 
bo quoted against it. Nor will they forget to pray Almighty 
God that He would preserve the laws of Holy Matrimony in 
that pixrity which, by His appointmeut, they had “ in thi 
begiuniug." * ^ 

S. M. 


SUDDEN SUNRISE IN THE EAST. 

I saw the Sunrise from a cupola ; 

First, like a prophecy of after-thought 
Upon the forehead of a little child, 

The faint light lay upon the Eastern sky. 

This for a moment — then the couriers • 

And crimson-liveried lackeys of the morn, 

Small clouds, shone in procession royally ; 
Lucifer fell pallid, — as of a swoon. 

And Luna, like a wicked witch at cock-crow 
Shrunk down the West, and died into the void. 
And then He came, swiftly and busily, 

King Sol, the Day-God with a full white face. 
And bounded on his immemorial path ! 

And ao with travelling tents of fleecy mists, 
Riders and spearmen of the radial beams. 

And songs of triumph from the highest birds, 
Thn Western caravan set bravely forth. 


Mobcott. 
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STRICTURES ON SIR. WENGER'S APOLOGY FOR THE BENGALI 
NEW TESTAMENT OF ISf/". 

Nequidquam sapiens sapit qni sibi ipsi prudessc non quiret. 

Ennius. 

Some weeks ago we were favoured by an unknown liand 
with a copy of a Pain[)iilet printed at tlio Baptist Mission 
Pressy Catcutla, It is entitled Oa the Faifhfuhicss or Un- 
faithfulness of the Bent/d/i version of the Nrw Testament y' 
and hears tlie signiituic of ‘*.1. Wenger/' We have since 
been ir.fornied that it is a reprint of an article that appeared 
ill the, (yAtcutta ChrUthui Ohserver^^^ and tliat it was occa- 
sioned l)y the cirenlation, among the ^lissionarics of the 
Church of England labouring in Bengal, of a paper of which 
W'c here subjoin a reprint verbatim^ 

Rifiv. Sir, 

I am (lirertoil by tlic Chnrcb of England Missionary Conference, to 
invite yourjjtUMition to the following R*port of a Sab-Committee appoint- 
ed by tlie Conforonce, to consider the errors in the last edition of the Bi- 
ble Society's Beugdli Version of the New Testament, (published in 1^-47,) 
aivl to requ(?st that you wdl kindly give your best consideration to the 
points <liscu$Aed iu the Re])oit, and make any oliservations whicli your ex- 
perience in tlu‘ use of the present Version may suggest, with a view to the 
whole matter being laid before the Bishop of the Diocese. 

I am. Rev. Sir, 

Very faithfully yonr's, 

Howrah : W. O’Brien Smith, 

September 2Ath, 18*19. Secretary, C.E.M,C. 

[FOR PRIVATE CIRCULATION ONLY.] 

Report of the Sub-Committee, appointed to draw vp in form a statement 
of the resutts come to at the first and second Special Meetings of the 
Church of England Missionary Conference, on the subject of the un- 
faithfulness qi' the last edition of the Bible Society's Bengdii Version 
of the New Testament, * 

Agree ably, to the Resolution passed at the second Special Meeting of the 
Church of England Missionary Conference, your Sub-Committee met on 
Thursday, the 6th September, and again on the Wednesday following 
September 15tb, and beg to present tbo result of their deliberations. 

After careful examination of the Minutes of the former proceedings, and 
review of the several texts then examined, your Sub-Committee came to ‘ 
•the conclusion, that the first two of the three following counts of complaint 
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against the first edition of the liiblc Society’s Bengali Version of the New 
Testament, which had chiefly engaged the attention of the Special Meet- 
ings, may be maintained. ♦ 

I. Instances of translation so unfaithful as to either destroy or weaken 
the force of pnssayes generally regarded as of high importance for the 
establishment of certain Christian Doctrines, ex. gr. : — 

(1.) The eternal generation of the Son, is excluded from Hebrews i. h, 
by such u rendering as i‘(?strirts tlie words of the Psalmist to the llesurrec- 
tion of our Lord from the dead. 

The same doctrine is lost in Coloss. i. 15, by the rendering of - 

TOJto; by J bi Hebrews i. (», by tlic rendering of the same term 

by the word and in St. John i. 11, 18, iii. 16, 18, and 1 St. 

John iv. 9, by the translation of juiovoycvvi; also by 

(2) In the following passages a common .adjective is substituted for tin: 
name Christ, as the title of our TiOrd’s Otfice. 

St. John vi. 60. St. John x.\. 31. St. Matth. xvi. 16. 

St. John xi. 27. St. Matth. xxvi. 63. 

• 

(3.) The doctrine of lhij)tism as a Sacrament, consisting, according to 
the doctrine of our Cliurcli, of an outward visible sign and iiuvard spiritual 
grace, is interfered with by the rendering of the following passages : 

St. John iii. 5. ’ , Acts xxii. 16. 

Titus iii. 5. F.])hes. v. 26, 

(4,) In tlie following passages occur gross mistranslations of words and 
phrases in some instances aflecting doctrine. 

I St. John iii. 10. St. Luke iii. 16. St. John xiv, 6. 

I St. John ii. 21. St, Alatth. iii. 11. 1 Cor. xi. 21—20. 

St. John X. 7- Philip, ii. 6. 1 St. John iv. I — 3. 

St. John xvii. 17. St. John vi, 51. Lt. John xx. 23. 

(5.) The unncccssarv insertion ( sometimes to the serious detriment of 
the sense of the passage) of the suffixes and 

Coloss. iii. 4. St. Jq{)n vi. .35, 48, 51, St. John x. 9. 

St. Matth. xxvi. 26— 29. St. John xiv, 6. 1 Cor. xi. 24. 

Heb. X. 20. St. John xv. 1, 5. Revel, i. 20. 

II. Paraphrase either needless or excessive. 

Heb. X. 26. Rom. ix. 1 — 6. Mark i. 4. 

St. James v. 19. St. John vi. 40. Coloss. ii. throughout. 

Rom. iii. 21 — 26. Heb. x. 37, 38, 39. Acts iii. 19. 

Rom, vi. 4. Galat. iii. 19, 23. .4cts xxi. 5. 
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I It. The use of difficult and merely ornamental words iu the stead of 
simple equivalents, , 

Your Siib-Committoc, after earcfully considering tlio list handed in by 
a member of the ( -onfereiice, were of opinion, tlint such words, ns 

^ ») (Hphos. iv. .‘H ,) and others, may be 

omitted to advantage ; but they apprehend, that a sufficient number of 
instances of such cx])ressions conhl not bo collected to make f)r itself a 
strong point of objection against the Version under review, ami it is mani- 
festly expedient, tliat only strong points should be urged in sucli a proceed- 
ing as the present. Your Sub-(Jonunittce are furthermore of opinion, tlint 
it will be found on investigation, that the attempt at writing what is con- 
sidered elegant Hcngali, has seriously interfered with (if it have not in 
some cases totally d(‘stroYed,) the Parallelisms of the original, the not only 
‘ legai'ce, hut importance of which, is well known to all critical students. 

In conclusion your Siib-Cominittec beg to observe, that the examples 
given above, under each heml, may easily be multiplied, 

(Signed) T. SANDYS. 

,, A. W. STREET. 

W. O’Riuen SMirii. 

„ K. M. RANERJKA. 

„ G. Oil. MITTER. 

Wcl^priiit the above because it has not been hitherto pud- 
iishedj wheri'as the Pamphlet \vc began by mentioning lias 
been doubly published. The friend who lias supplied us 
with the Circular tells us tliat he believes ouly^/fy copies 
were struck otV and certainly^ not so many issued. 

We purpose taking oecasion of the two docurnonts, to 
make a few remarks on the subject of Translations of tlie 
Scriptures in India, generally, and to prosecute to some c.n:- 
tent the examination of the particular Version which engaged 
the attention of those who set forth the paper of which we 
have above given a reprint. 

It is a well known i*cmark of St. Augustine’s in his inva- 
luahJe treatise “ Dc Doctrina Cliri.stiana ’ (Lib. II. c. 11) that 
“ In the lii’sst times of the faith as soon as any one got hohl 

of a Greek Manuscript [of the Scriptures] and fancied he 
^Miad some command of both languages [Greek and Latin] 

he ventured to make a trausla^n.” 

Now, although St. Augustine docs not herein say, express- 
ly, that these translators of the Scriptures into Latin, (wlio 
by the way, he had before remarked were so numerous as to 
be almoafrinnumerable) were all believers before they set about 
their translations, — we hold that what he does say certainly 
implies that they were so. We might argue this, validly as 
we submit, from the yvords In the first times of the faith” 
and also from what seems to us the intrinsic improbability^ 
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thut any one who did not receive the Scriptures as the Scrip- 
tures sliould ever set about translating tVem. All the trans- 
Jationa of modern times may be quoted in confirmation of 
this assumption. None are made by unbelievers ; and even 
the Septuagint, though made in the first instance, under 
God’s providence, to gratify the literary pride of the King 
or laterati of Egypt, was made by J ews, i. e. by those who 
then believed in those Scriptures. 

Hereupon arises the reflection that now a days the case 
seems reversed. We have translations of the Scriptures into 
every language under heaven, by whoever thinks he has got 
a tolerable acquaintance ‘‘with any one of them, and tliese 
translations arc made for those who do not receive tlic Scrip- 
tures, and avowedly for the purpose of inducing them to receive 

the Eaith.^^ And so we liave a very remarkable contrast, al- 
most a contrarivty, betwxon the circumstances under w’hich 
these Scriptures wore translated “ in the first times of tlic faith’^ 
and those under which they arc being translated iu these 

last times.” — Translations are not now made by converts. 

Which being premised, wc go on to observe as follows. 
Translators of the Scriptures from the language in wliMi they, 
on themselves receiving the faith, found them, into t*r own 
tongue, would of course, and must ever, of course, come to 
the task ^ith not only a prepossession of certain doctrines, 
but of certain expressions of those doctrines ; with a more or 
less complete set of Tlicological terms. Creed, Faith, 7fc- 
pentance, Remission, Absolution, Confirmation, Justification, 
Sanctification, Redemption, Baptism, Eucharist, Bishop, Priest, 
Deacon, Church, ^c. w'ould be familiar to them in idea, 
and also in the mode of expression by which their teachers had 
taught them, and so they would either adopt, or transfuse, 
or interpret into their own tongue these and all such things, 
with the advantage of a knowledge of that toi guc, as their own 
native tongue, which even those from whom they received 
the faith could not pretend unto, unless we go back to, and 
bring into the argument the miraculous gift of tongues, 
which, though it may be Iwd to say when it finally ceased, 
is not vouchsafed in our d^r 

And not only so, but, even those who have made the 
Versions of the Scriptures now in vogue, if not generally in 
India, at least in Bengal, have notoriously not been members 
of the Church. Indeed very remarkable it is, that although 
there is extant a version of tlie New Testament into Bengali 
by a devout Churchman, Mr. Ellerton, it is not only out of 
print, but out of use ; although far more true (as wc believe) 
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not only to our authorized Version, but (aud therefore) to 
the original (rreek, 4han any one of the various and varying 
versions which have succeeded and supplanted it. 

Wc shall perhaps, before concluding, institute a somewhat 
close comparison between the Bengali Version of 1847 and 
the original Greek in order to show how fallacious that part 
of its title is. And we may some day do the same by the 
latest Version of the Old Testament in respect of its preten- 
wsions to be from *Hhe original Hebrew,*^ Meantime, wc have 
no hesitation in saying that, had the authors, or the author, 
of the New Testament Version of 1847 kept to the English 
authorized Version, he would have kept closer to the Greek 
than he has done. 

But it is time to deal directly with the pamphlet before us. 
And the first thing that occurs to us to remark is the last 
thing that it occurred to us to think oi\ Indeed wc never 
should have thought of it, but for a suspicious or charitable 
minded acquaintance who has observed to us, since wc put 
pen to paper, that the writer of the pamphlet, who evidently 
enjoyed the personal friendship of Dr. Yates, seems to have 
thought that the paper of which he made an occasion for his 
pamphlet impugns Dr. YatcsMionesty. '^Valcat quant urn, 
is all we could say, or can say, to the idea. Let any one 
read the paper, which we have above reprinted, and judge for 
himself how far Dr. Yates can have been before the minds 
of those who drew it up. We should rather suspect that they 
in Calcutta knew as wcll as we do in Benares that tlie edi- 
tion of 1847 was wo/ Dr- Yateses. 

Valcat quantum^^ therefore say wc again. If our moni- 
tor's idea have any real basis to stand u])oa, wc give Mr. 
Wenger all the credit for it in its utter gratuitousness- Cer- 
tainly it gives a spiciness to his pamphlet which we had not 
otherwise perceived in it. But truth needs nor s})iccs nor 
perfumes, in such a case as the present. Wc will simply 
take upon us to say that wc can find nothing in the Circular 
to warrant our monitor’s suspicion. It deals Avith a certain 
translation as a translation, and takes no note of the transla- 
tor, or even of the editor or ccAors thereof. So avc shall 
Avaste no more words on our friend’s idea, but proceed at once 
to deal with the pamphlet seriatim. Its first topic is — 
^^Pass^es supposed to refer to the Eternal Generation 
of the Son of God. 

These italics arc our own, though tliey arc surely not 
needed to render the Avholc title most suspicious ; Avhen avc 
state that the passages in question are lleb. i. 5 aud (^pCol- 
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OSS. i. 15. St. John i. 14, 18; iii. 16, 18 ; and 1 St. John 
i V. i). ^ 

We think we shall be safe, in the judgment of all who hold 
l.iu^ Faith as at first delivered to the Saints, and, by God's 
great mercy, inherited by the Anglican branch of the Church 
Catholic, in asserting that, as regards those passages, the 
doctrine, even if it be not demonstrable from them, is not a 
matter of supposition. And hereupon we cannot but observe 
what is the most painful, as it is perhaps the most important, 
feature of the whole pamphlet before us, viz. that, although 
Mr. Wenger has not committed liiinself to a denial (explicit) 
of that most fundamental doctrine, it is plain that he makes 
light of it, and it is all but plain that he docs not believe it 
to be a fundamental doctrine of the Gospel. At any rate 
we cannot conceive how, if he hold it as such, he can have so 
studiously avoided even the confessing it, as he appears to 
have done, throughout this unhappy Pamphlet. 

We can hardly conceive — although w'e can admit it just 
possible — that any one who holds this vital truth, without 
which our Faith is surely vain, could express himself as Mr. 
Wenger has done in the extracts which wo here make. 

“ Notwithstanding all the objections that may be urged to 
the contrary, it is my decided opinion that the [second] 
Psalm is ])roj)hetic and refers to Christ exclusively. As in 
many otlicr prophetic pieces, the scene is laid in the regions 
of futurity, or what was futurity when it was written. * * 

scciic of tlic sccond Psaltti, then, is laid 
at Jerusalem, on the morning of the llesurrcction, * * 

* Supposing this interpretation to bo correct, (as will 
presently be ])roved) it is clear that the term begotten is .//- 
giirative, and equivalent to accredited. On that day Christ, 
to use the language of St. Paul (Rom, 1. 4) was declared to 
he tlic Son of (Jod, witli power, hy the resurrection from the 
dead." ->pp. 15, 1(). 

Again he says: — 

''As the result of this inquiry it is my decided conviction 
that to interpret the word b^otten in the 2iid Psalm other- 
wise than figuratively, and as referring exclusively — so hu* as 
Christ is concerned — toliis resurrection as the credentials of his 
Sonship, is the same thing as to declare that the inspired Apos- 
tle Paul and the inspired penman Luke were botli mistaken, the 
one when he uttered, and the other when lie recorded, the sen- 
tence contained in Acts xiii. 33.*'' 

And again he says — 

'!||ie phrase ' / have begotten thee^ which is not render- 
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od ils it ought to be, has nothing to doy whatsoever^ with the 
eternal generation ofi Christ, unless indeed, we prefer tlio 
authority ot‘ Origcii and Augustine to that of Paul and 
Luke.^'-^p. 18. 

Now we repeat it that we do not assert that Mr. AVenger 
has denied the truth of the doctrine of the etern \l generation 
of the Son — indeed he quotes (p. 10) a modern authority 
(Burkitt) to prove that the interpretation of “ begotten’^ as 
meaning accredited” is not inconsistent with the holding of 
that doctrine \ but, having said thus much in fairness to Mr. 
Wenger, we insist that he has not in the least shaken the 
charge on the translation of the passages, on the subject made 
in the circular. Indeed he admits that tlie plirasc I have 
begotten thce^^ (in Ileb. 1. 5.) is not rendered as it ought to 
he,*^ and in defence of tlic rendeinng of (Coloss. I. 

15) he says this is rendered quite, correctly l^y a word which 
means “ in the language of the present day the Vriuce Regent 
of the whole crention,^^ 

In Ilcb. 1. 6. he maintains that is correct for the 

same word 'rpufioloAoz, that also being the word •ised for 

fXTJOyivri^, 

Now ■=?rf^<n2r simply means (as Mr. Wenger admits) 

only,^^ (without a second). But what sort of rendering, 
we ask, is that which persists in putting “ only^' for only- 
begotten Is then the — >fvyk superfluous in the language 
of the Holy Ghost ? Can it have been without design, with- 
out special meaning, that the idea of begotten is e.r pressed in 
addition to the idea of Sou ? 

What son is not begotten ? If sonship any how had been 
the truth intended, then there had been no need of more than 
the word Son to convey it. But hope the day is far dis- 
tant when the Clergy of the Church of England will allow 
of sucli liberties being taken Avitli the letter of Holy AVrit. 

To support his eomment on fiovoyevrk Mr. AA^engcr displays 
some*{imazing Greek in p. p. 4, 5, G, the conclusion of which 
is that the real Greek for only-begotten would he fjtovoyev.y^ro^. 
But there is unfortunately no such Greek word extant, and 
if there 'were, or could be, wc assert advisedly that it would 
mean begotten of only 07ie/^ not,^^ only-bcgottcii,^' the clas- 
sical no less than theological term for which is fxovoyeWj?, as 
the quotaiions in any moderately good Greek Lexicon 'will 
show’. 

As to the Hebrew’ Yakhid meaning only,^^ its use no 
more excludes the idea of begotten'^ than orilf* in the 
Ajyostles^ creed excludes the begotten” w'hich is expressed 
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in the Nicene creed. The point to be borne in mind is* that 
it has pleased the Holy Ghost, to use ^metimes the word 
only^’ sometimes “ only-begotten/' and that is not a trust- 
worthy translation which either substitutes the one for the 
other, or excludes either, instead of retaining each in every 
place where it occurs. 

We proceed to No. 2 of the Circular which alleges that 
a common adjective is in certain passages substituted for 
the name Christ as the title of our Lord’s office.” 

Mr. Wenger admits it, and defends it for reasons based on 
the necessities of the Bengali idiom. We disbelieve any such 
necessity, but reserve that point for another paper ; mean- 
time it is a more serious matter to observe that Mr. Wenger 
defends the alteration censured in the Circular. He says 
It must be evident to every reader that in all these pas- 
sages it would h^ve been better if the Anointed One had been 
put instead of the Christy even in English.” Whereupon we 
think it may suffice to ask why we have in the original 
0 Xptaro; and not 0 xe^pt^ixiyo;. 

If oungreaders will look back to the Circular, they will see 
four texts objected to, under No. 3, as being so rendered as 
to interfere with the doctrine of Baptism as a Sacrament, 
The writer of the pamphlet observes hereon, ^^among these four 
passages there is only one in which baptism is explicitly men- 
tioned.” And the literal rendering of the Bengali of this 
one (Acts xxii. 16) he says, is, arise, be baptized, and, 
praying in the name of the Lord, wash away thy 
sins.” And this maintains is accurate. But is it not 
evident that whereas m the original, and in our Version arise 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins ; calling upon the 
name of the Lord” the last clause belongs both to be bap- 
tized” and to ^^wash away thy sins j” in the Bengali it belongs 
only to wash away thy sins.” Whether then the Bengali 
be good Bengali or not (a comparatively very minor matter 
in this as in other cases), it is plain that it is not accurate. 
It is a gloss, not a translation. And thus here, as indeed 
throughout the pamphlet, the writer confirms the position of 
the Circular which he assails. So too he docs when touching 
another of the four texts in question (Eph. v. 26) he owns 
that the Bengali version means ^Hhe washing of water in the 
shape of the word!^ 

In Tit. iii. 5 the Bengali for the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost” is, when construed, '' the 
regeneration-like washing.” 

In St. John iii. 5 the Bengali for “born of water and of 
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the Spirit^^ is, when construed, horn again of the water •like 
Spirit.^* Mr. Wenger seems not to approve of it, and so 
again he is found confirming the position of the Circular. 

And at this point Mr. Wenger expatiates on the use of 
Ijj^e conjunction and^ as sometimes equivalent to namely or 
^7;e7^, and forming Hendiadys. He says, ‘‘ In the New Tes- 
tament it is an open question whether and is used after the 
manner of Hendiadys, Much may be said on either side.^^ 
And, after some instances (to the point, we must suppose he 
thinks) he goes on to say that the sentence in St. John xiv. 
G. ^ I am the way, the truth and the lifc^ was, in Dr. 
Yateses conviction, an instance of Hendiadys ; and he adds 
there can be no doubt that, considered pliilologicjilly, this 
rendering may be justified. And in its theological bearings it 
is justified by the passage lleb. x. 20, where we read of ‘ a 
new and living wayJ ^ 

For all that, he does not approve of that rendering be- 
cause he thinks it advisable to be literal in a passage likely to 
be often selected as a text by preachers.^^ Whether then 
this Circular is far wrong in calling it a gross mistransla- 
tion^^ we think we may safely leave to the judgment of 
theologians. 

And after all, since it has pleased the Holy Ghost to so often 
employ the Hendiadys^ — if it be so — who are we that we 
should venture to improve upon the divine phraseology ? 
Why not keep the Hendiadys, if there be any, wherever it 
occurs ? It would surely seem the duty of a translator to 
do so, and be liter ah 

In the passages St. Matt. iii. 11. and St. Luke hi. 16. 
the Bengali, when construed means He shall baptize you 
with the fire-like Holy Spirit.^^ 

Is this a mistranslation or not V Mr. Wenger seems to 
admit that it is, since he says he has altered it in a translation 
he is concerned with. But he objects to its being called a 
gross mistranslation.” On which distinction we wdll sim- 
ply ask whether any mistranslation of such passages of Holy 
Writ as this, (for wc presume that it is a doctrinal passage) 
can be other than gross in the estimate of those who reverence 
God^s word as inspired, and look upon the Church as the 
rcsponsiBlc witness and keeper” thereof. That a mis- 
trauslatiownight be more gross does not make it not gross. 

Before proceeding to another topic we will observe that 
Mr. Wenger has given the text St, Matt. xxi. 5. Sitting 
upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass” as an evident in- 
stance of and having the sense of even or namely. 
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Now we do not lose sight of St. John xii. 14, 15, when \vc 
assert that this criticism is quite inconsistent with v. 7 
of the same chapter of St. Matthew, they brought the 
ass and the colt, and put on them their clothes, and they 
set Him thereon, xot tTvsxaOtaa'j au7cr)-/^— and with oqg^ 

Lord’s own words (ibid. v. 3.) if any man say ought unto 
you, ye shall say. The Lord liath need of them ; and straight- 
way he will send theinJ*^ 

We say noihing, though ^vc might say much, of tlic way 
in which Mr. Wenger’s gloss would evacuate the text of its 
deep prophetic significance, although the same objection will 
liold against many other of his assumptions under tliis head 
and others. 

No. 5, of the Circular comes next in the Pampltlet and is 
tlie topic of five pages, three of which arc nearly filled with 
examples of tliq use of the suffixes serving ad- 

mirably to establish the objection propounded in the Circular. 

AVe question wlicther many persons will be found to main- 
tiiiuthat, God is a certain form of love ) or God is in the shape 
of (ove ; or j God is a definite shape of love, can be anything 
but a f/7'oss mistranslation of God is LoveP And so like- 
wise of this is a dejhiile shape of my body or a cei'tam 
form of my bodif" &c., for this is my body.” 

As to the array of quotations from the llcvd. K. M. Bancr- 
jea’s works, it is obvious to reply in the general, that either 
they arc not translations at all, or .they are translations from 
the writings of others, and arc as such, literal ; which 
what they are cited to defend or excuse are not. 

We are obliged to consult brevity more than is convenient, 
and so will notice only one mope passage under the head of 
gross mistranslation. Mr. AVenger maintains that “ Sanctify 
them through Thy true word ; Thy word only is true,” for, 

Sanctify them through thy truth, Thy wc.tl is truth” is not 
such. Charity compels one to believe that he did not per- 
ceive that the version which he defends puts a sheer truism 
into the mouth of our Blessed Lord in the course of His 
most solemn parting prayer for His disciples. 

The entire 2nd Chapter of the Epistle to tlic Colossians 
being mentioned iu the Circular as a remarkable instance of 
excessive paraphrase, we find it proposed in p. *33 of the 
Pamphlet to contrast the area of the Bengali type wdth the 
area of the Greek type of the same chapter. Which is about 
as good a test of paraphrase as would be a comparison of a 
sentence printed in Roman capitals with the same in small 
letters. 
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One more passage deserves attention. In Philip, ii. 6. Mr. 
Wenger seems to liave»no idea of any difficulty but in the word 
robbery/^ and so his objection to the Circular's censure is 
quite beside the mark. More serious* is the consideration 
whelhor the word fAopyjr;, so all-important in tliat high argu- 
ment, be fitly rendered by even the empl)aticized 
Above all, since the is made to help to form the h 
of V. 8. Especially as the writer of the pamphlet has been 
himself at such pains to back us that ought invariably to 
admit of being rendered by in the shape of and 
either by a definite shape of,'' or, a peculiar form or 
description of." 

Blit it is time to conclude for the present. We shall 
shortly resume the subject, and by a further induction of 
passages, show that the allegations of the Circular, which 
Mr. Wenger's pamphlet so irregularly coiiTfirms, may be 
maintained and enforced, and that others of impor- 
tance may be made against the Version of the New 
Testament in question. It is an ungracious and a pain- 
ful task, but one that some one should perform. For it is a 
lamentable thing to rcficct that so much infiuential support 
of Societies and individuals sliould be squandered in scatter- 
ing broad-cast, among converts and heathen alike, versions 
of the Scriptures, which are not so much versions as glosses; 
and in setting forth as the standard of appeal in matters of 
Faith what is so far from the verity of tlici original. 

We trust that the Circular which has occasioned this in- 
quiry is an earnest that the Church will not much longer 
liold back in the matter of translations of the Scriptures. 
The names appended thereto warrant us in looking for 
more than the thus indicating the evil ; we may surely 
hope that tlioy will address themselves to the task of reme- 
dying it, and that they will be encouraged and helped in so 
doing by those with whom it rests to do so. 

Let the Missionaries of the Church of England look to it. 
They have made a right commencement by planting the 
faith, and setting forth a version of the Book of Common 
Prayer which seems, as far as completed, very truthful and 
literal. Their congregations have safe formuharics for public 
worship aiwl the administration of the Sacraments. 

In confident expectation that they will address themselves 
to this task, we purpose offering before long some suggestions 
^ on the subject of translating the Scriptures. For the pre- 
sent we propound but one caution. Let them beware of the 
snare and delusion of a fine style of Bengali. Much of the 
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faultincss of the Version on which we have been writing 
arises from this. Mr. Wenger himself«says in his preface to 
Yates’ Grammar it is very diflScutt to decide which kind of 
Bengali style deserves to be called pure.” 

It can scarcely be otherwise in a language without a liters 
ature; and the style of Scripture is the thing in question. 
That should be preserved, whatever else be sacrificed. The 
style of Scripture^ we say. To preserve this, the translator 
will reverse Horace’s rule, and knowingly, designedly, and 
studiously 

Desiliet imitator in arcinmr 

The Greek of the New Test, is peculiar. It is not classical 
in words or in style. So is the Latin of the Vulgate. So 
is the Greek of the Septuagint. So is the English author- 
ized version. 

A translator of the Scriptures, must not clip, nor add 
nor paraphrase, but translate. In many places he will feel 
it a duty to God simply to construe, and have the humility 
to be obscure, where the original is so. He will in short 
seek to speak “ as the oracles of God”, in a very literal accep- 
tation of the words. 

At present wc speak advisedly when we suggest that a 
mere reprint of Ellerton’s version of the N. T. would be a 
great gain ; and we very strongly suspect that an adherence* 
to the first translation of all, that of the great and zealous 
Carey — will be preferable to the use of the more recent edi- 
tions of the Old Testament by his successors. 
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VI. 

CONFESSIONS OF RAMDEENOOA, BHUR. 

I. 

I was born in the village of Hurrowa^ in the district of 
Benares. My father Kullooa, was transported beyond the 
black waters^' (Kala pdnee) for burglary with wounding, 
while I was yet a child, and my mother was put to sad shifts 
to maintain herself and two children. Almost starved, I was 
forced to steal to support nature ; and my mother encou- 
raged me in pilfering. As I grew up I became bolder, by 
listening to the hair breadth seapes’* * * § and adventures of the 
elders of my tribe. My father was fre((ucntly the subject of 
discourse, and his daring deeds were the theme of admiration. 
I was said to be very like him in appearance ; and as I was 
then approaching my eighteenth year, great expectations were 
formed of me. 1 was young, and had I been inclined to earn 
an honest livelihood, it would have been impossible to do so. 
I was told by everybody, not of my own caste, that I was the 
son of a thief, and would be one myself. The i^olicc myr- 
midons, upon every occasion of theft or robbery in the neigh- 
bourhood, made it a point to search my house, and to take 
me to the thmiah^ on suspicion. I was becoming desperate, 
and ready to join in any scheme of villainy, when the fol- 
lowing occurrence decided the course of my future life. 

A band of thieves had been very actively engaged in the 
chnonee^ of tlic Sahibs, and considerable property bad been 
stolen. The house of the Magistrate Biihadoor had not 
escaped. The most stringent orders were issued to the polico 
to recover the property, and to trace the tliieves, under penal- 
ty of dismissal from office. But the offenders hatl Red tlie 
country ; having come over from the Oiidc frontier, through 
Jounpore. The old darogah,X Meer Kureem Buksh, in des- 
pair, sent a hurkundaz^ and dragged my mother and myself 
to the thauah ; while my young brother managed to escape 
and hide himself. 

Darogah Sahib,'* I exclaimed, folding my hands in humili- 
ty ; why has your slave been apprehended ? And why has 
his motAcr been dragged before your worship ?** 

Boeiftlic whelp bark V said the darogah — “ Dog, and son 


* Thanah. — Police-office, 

t Chaonee. — Station. 

J* Darogah , — Police officer, 

§ Burkundaz. — Constable. 
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of a dog, thou wilt meet, inshallah 1* the doom under which 
thy father suffered. Our eyes have be^n upon thy house, 
and we have discovered that thou and that kumbukht^ thy 
mother were at the bottom of the late robberies in the 
Chaonee of the SaJdbdnd-Aleeshdn ; J and unless thou and she 
confess, by the prophet you shall repent.” 

“ Aee ! Darogah Jee,'* I replied, “ what aslies have fallen on 
my head ! who has befouled niy name that your worship should 
suspect me of being an accomplice of thieves ? Do I not 
cultivate three bcegahs of land ; and have I ever failed in my 
annual nuzzur^ that you now condemn my mother and me 
I took out one rupee, and respectfully offered it, for accep- 
tance. 

■VVhether it was the smallness of the offering, or that it was 
presented openly, before the biirkundazcs of the thanah, I 
know not ; but fhc darogah snatched the rupee out of my 
hand, and called out to tlie people present to witness against 
me. 1 was kicked and beat with shoes, and my feet put into 
the stocks ; and my mother was shoved into a kennel, that a 
dog of tender nurture w'ould have been stifled in. 

Thus was I conflued for six weeks, with nothing better 
to eat than a mess of Sattoo ;|| when I was sent, along with 
my mother, to the Sahib ]\lagistrate*8 Kutcherry. There 
my defence was recorded, in the grejit mari^s room ; but out 
of ear-shot. I denied the charge brought against me; and 
alleged that I had been torn from my liome, without having 
been guilty of any crime. That I had been beaten and 
starved ; and that my crop of corn, upon whicli my subsist 
ence depended, had been destroyed or plundered during my 
confinement. 

I had grown warm, and spoke loud and angrily. The 
Huzoor^s notice was attracted, and he desired me to cease iny 
clamour. Hut I exclaimed, you are the Gosdin,% ; you are 
the Gureeb’purwur ;** and if I do not speak before you, liow 
shall -^justice be done me ? Junab4-Alee !tt the Darogah 
is a rascal. He has been bribed by the thieves, whom he has 


♦ Inshallah . — So picnse God. 
t Kiimhukht . — Unlucky jade. 

I Sahibdn Alishdn , — Chief Gentlefolk. 

§ ^uzzur. — Offering. 

II Suttoo , — Corn parched and ground. 

Gosdin, — The Deity. 

♦* Gureeb-purwur, — The protector of the poor, 
tt Jundbd-Alee , — May it please your Highness. 
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released, and has falsely charged my mother and me.” The 
Magistrate was busy* with another case, and he took no fur- 
ther notice of me. 

In due course my defence was heard, and the witnesses 
examined. But as nothing was proved against my mother 
and me, farther than that we were the son and wife of a no- 
torious robber, the Magistrate was forced to release us ; 
contenting himself with admonitions for the future. 

Before leaving the presence, however, I ventured to sub- 
mit to the Magistrate, that as my long confinement had 
branded me witli the character of a thief ; and my fields had 
been destroyed ; I begged that the Sirca/"'^ would give mo 
wlicrewitlial to live, or furnish me with some empknmeiit. 
But T was told that the '/Sz’mir would not aid me. I proceed- 
ed homewards, reflecting upon the anomaly that condemned 
my tribe by wholesale as thieves and robbers, and then 
forced us into the commission of crimes by sbiitting against 
us the doors of honest employment, and thus continuing 
us in our career of atrocity. 


II. 

Forced by necessity to become a robber, I lost no time 
in concocting a plan for rcplenisliing rny consumptive purse, 
I coininunicated my scheme to some of my father’s com- 
rades ; who readily agreed to join me. Onr scene of opera- 
tions was the line of road from Benares to Jonnpore. Great 
part of thc3 Sipa/ieeaf of the Koompanee Bnhodoor arc enlisted 
in the warlike country of Ujoodliea,X \\\u\ on iheir obtaining 
furlough, arc obliged to pass through Kaahfc^ and Jonnpore 
to get to thwr homes. The high-road fiorn Benares to 
Jonnpore passes through the town of ^hctjjoor about three 
miles from the former city ; after which there is a dreary 
country, full of ravines, beyond the large village of Ilurrowa, 
my native place. 

1 had, by lurking about the treasury at Benares, di^ver- 
ed that several Sipahees had been paid suras of money, 
varying from fifty to two hundred rupees each. I had ascer- 
tained that they were to leave early next morning ; and had 
applied to the Choudhuree^ for coolies to convey their bag- 
gage bombards. 


♦ Siredr. — Government, 
t Sipahees * — Native soldiers, 
j Ujoodhea . — Tfie modern Oude, 

§ Kaskee. — Benares. 

I) Choudhuree * — The Head man of a working class. 
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This Choudhuree was Jankee Chumar^ a man with whom my, 
father had had extensive dealings ; and I «^ent to him at night 
«'ind explained my plan of operations. He at once sided with 
the son of his comrade \ and myself and two others were sent 
to the Sipahees, to carry their loads. 

We had comrades stationed in the broken ground, between 
the villages of Turna and Hurrowa. And as we jogged along 
under our burthens, and approached the spot fixed upon for 
the robbery, I was seized with a violent fit of coughing. I 
sat down on the ground, by the road-side ; and the Sipahccs 
and the two other cooleys did the same. Suddenly the robbers 
rushed upon us ,• and before the Sipahees could get ready to 
defend themselves, they were floored by the bludgeons of the 
robbers. The bundles we were conveying, were snatched from 
us. The waists of the Sipahees were stripped of their 
yanee and before the wounded men recovered their senses^ 
the robbers had fled with the booty. 

No sooner were they out of sight than I set up a shouting 
that would have raised the dead. Bap rc ! — Bap re /f — 
Dakah ! Dakah r shouted I. “ Chor / Chor ! — Mardala / 
Cheenkeya ! roared my comrades. The Sipahees were roused, 
and asked what was the matter ? We told them that we 
had been attacked by fifty armed men ; and that all the 
property was taken from us and from their own persons. 
Some villagers were attracted by the noise, and came to en- 
quire what it was about ? The 'choukeedarsX of the road 
(who, by the bye, had formed part of the gang of robbers) 
also pretended to run to the rescue ; and after hearing our 
story, hastened to the thanah to give information of the dar- 
ing robbery. The Sipahees, myself and two comrades follow- 
ed at a slower pace. * * * § 

Meer Kurreem Buksh, the thanahdar of Hurrowa, at once 
took the depositions of the Sipahees, the choukeedars and 
myself, and the other two coolies. The Sipahees affirmed 
that ^ey had been set upon by a band of fifty men, armed 
yiithialwars and lohahandasj^ and that before they could 
defend themselves, they were felled to the earth, and robbed 
of everything they had. I swore that one hundred and 
fifty men from the Nuwahee^ had attacked us and that 
from fear, my comrades and myself fell down and pretended 

* Himayanee. — Long purses worn round the waist. 

t “ Oh <lear— oh dear— robbery— dacoity— thieves— thieves—murder 
and plunder. 

J Choukeedars, — ^Watchmen. 

§ Tfl/wars.— Swords. — Lohabnndas, — Bludgeons studded with iron, 

\\ Nuwdbee'-T\\G territory of the Nuwab— Oude, 
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to be dead ; and thus escaped the blows that had felled the 
Sipahees. That Jyggoo and Goolab chowkeedars had, on 
hearing us shout after the robbers had run away, come up 
to the rescue ; and run after them one kos and then pre- 
ceded us to the thanali. 

How do you know that the robbers were from the Nu- 
wabee ?’^ enquired Kurreem Buksh* * * § 

How do I know ?’* responded I — Do I not know, 
Mecr Saheb, a Nuwabee man from one of these parts ? The 
robbers had on long dhotees,'\ They had long hair and 
wore no turbans ; and had on the Juneo ; J and I guess 
they were Nuwabee Rajpoots.” 

“ But,” said Kurreem Biiksh, what were ?/ou doing with 
the Sipahees, Ramdeenooa ? I know you to be a hudmash^^ 
and I suspect you to be at the bottom of the robbery — 
Yes, you huramzadeft /|| you are one of the robbers, and 
unless you confess, you shall dearly rue this day.” 

‘^What dirt arc you eating, Darogah jee !” 1 cried. 

What had I to do with the robbery ? Ask Jankce Chou-- 
dhuree whether he did not send me, and Kiillooa and Ghoor- 
loty to carry the Sipahees^ bundles to Bahutpoor ? And ask 
the chowkeedars whether they did not hear us, shouting 

Bai} re ! — Bap re 

But the old Darogah would not listen to my remonstran- 
ces j and myself and two companions were confined in the 
thanah, until we should confess. A Avell-written statement 
of the robbery was sent up to the Sahib Magistrate ; which 
wound up with saying that, " ha iqbal-uhuzoor,^^^\ the prin- 
cipal robbers had been apprehended by the joostojoyee wuh 
vnoostaidee**^^ of the slave. 

But I was like the cub of the fox, that null bear to be 
worried without murmuring. Neither starvation, nor beat- 
ing with shoes, nor confinement in a kennel half-filled with 
the most vile and filthy abominations, could force me to con- 
fess. Two days and nights passed away, and Kurreem 
Buksh was in an agony of despair for his situation. • 

A cleverly written statement of the grounds of my appre- 
hension, was sent up to the Huzoor ; and facts and pre- 

* distance of two miles. 

t Dhotee, — The lower garment of Hindoos. 

:|: Juneo, — Tlie cord distinctive of Brahmins and Rajpoots. 

§ Budmash, — A man of infamous profession. 

|j Huramzadah, — Base-begotten. 

IT Ba iqbal i huloor, — By his highness’s good fortune. 

** Dexterity, 
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sumptions were so cleverly combined and weighed, that I 
could not help thinking that my convictioa was a moral cer- 
tainty. However I trusted to my kismuty^ and to the tender- 
ness of the Hakims/[ and made up my mind to suffer any tor- 
ture or to undergo the punishment of the law, rather than 
confess. For I had heard the elders of my tribe remark, 
on several occasions, that Shoobha se kea kola haee ? Jub 
Ink mboot knmll m howeh, susza na ho suklaJ^i 

The Sahib Magistrate Buhadoor heard the whole case 
attentively, and came to the conclusion tliat the darogah 
had trumped up the charges against me and my comrades. 
For, said lie, here are poor fellows, who were engaged to carry 
the bundles of the Sipahccs, and who were furnished by the 
Choudhurce of coolies, taken up and cbulaned § as thieves ; 
when by the evidence of the Sipahees themselves, the robbers 
were different pc4)ple. llelease the poor men ; and suspend 
Kurreem Buksli darogali for his incapacity. 

I fell down on my knees, touched the floor tliricc with my 
forehead, and exclaimed GosiUn Hitzoor ko jeeta rnkhehi 
aisa insaf hooUj ke dorjdh our patiee uldUida liooaJ^ I went 
back to iny borne ; and after remaining quiet for a few days, 
went to my comrades, wlio fairly divided the spoil of the 
Sipahees with me and my two friends, 

I soon purchased a pair of oxen and added two beegahs of 
land to my^o/c'^J to deceive the public as to my real character, 
and I set about concocting new •schemes of robbery ; fully 
convinced that the “ Hakiman-i-Akeshan'** were the greatest 
of all gulls. So long as tliere is no positive proof, there cau 
be no conviction, thought I and left the rest to Kismut. 

III. 

My late successful escape from the jaws of justice had 
the cflcct of raising me very considerably in the estimation of 
my brotherhood. A puncfiaj/ul^'^ was held, and the title of 
Raj^h^^ was given to me. This title my ancestors had 
enjoyed, and I was pronounced to be a worthy scion of a 
noble race. How low soever our tribe has fallen, yet wc deem 


♦ Kismut. — Fate, 
t Hakims. — Magistrates. 

J Suspicion’s a farce —no proof, no penalty. 

§ Chutaned . — Brought into Court. 

jj God bless your honor ! Such justice ns yours has separated milk and 
water. 

% Jote. — Cultivation. 

Punchayut , — Court of decision. 
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ourselves nobler than the Rajpoots who wrested the country 
from our ancestors.* We Bkurs are the indigenous people 
of the soil; and if we are thieves and robbers now, we 
cannot help it ; as it is the only occupation left to us. Look 
at the vast forts of Rotasgurh ; Bidjegurli, and others ; 
which the ignorance of modern times ascribes to Devs^ of 
yore ! Do not they shew what was done by the children of 
the soil ? And who but the arrogant and ignorant can doubt 
for a moment that those ponderous works were built by 
Jihurs ? This pride of ancestry is still kept up ; and 1 was 
not a little proud of having obtained tlic title of Rajah, for 
my deeds. 

The high road from Benares to Allahabad runs througli 
wclUwoodcd groves of trees, in several places, and is travel- 
led over, night and day, by devout pilgrims, by travellers, 
and by the confidential servants of Muhajms.f These last 
send valuable packages, of gold bars, precious stones, pearls 
and iron, in charge of their retainers. Such property is deli- 
vered to the Muhajuns, by the parties who are intrusted; 
and high rates of insurance charged for the safe delivery. 
Bauds of five, ten, or more of these runners go together 
for safety ; they are armed with talwars, and are generally 
stout fellows that well know their use. 

The Bhurs of Bhudoee (properly Bhur Dehee, or the land 
of Bhurs) are famous thieves ; and it w^as resolved to lighten 
the loads of the Muhajuns^ runners. But besides the danger 
of attacking resolute men, armed with swords, and travelling 
in company ; it was unsafe to shed blood. For the stir made 
would soon render the place too hot for us. It was therefore 
resolved to ascertain when one or two runners were sent with 
valuable parcels ; and then to knock them down with bludge- 
ons and rifle them. I was selected by the unanimous voice of 
the pandiaynt as the person best adapted for playing the spy. 

For this purpose, I ingratiated myself into the good graces 
of the karindaX of the house of Baboo Jankee Dass ; and after 
much perseverance, succeeded in getting appointed a chou- 
keedar of his banking house. I was thus able to ascertain 
exactly, how many runners were started daily ; in which 
direction,, and with what property. To make sure of the 
prey, and to avert suspicion from myself, were the chief ob- 


* The Titans of Hindoo stoiy. 

t Native bankers. 

:j: KarindaX Cash-keeper. 


VOL. 111. 
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octs I liacl io view. I therefore resolved to accompany in 
person the runners whom I foredoomed to spoliation ; and 
the plan concocted for robbing them was as follows. 

Ten stout Bhitrs were to be mounted on trees, on the road 
side ; and the moment the runners and myself appeared un- 
derneath the tree, the robbers were to jump down on us ; 
and (sparing me) strike them to the earth with lathees,^ 

I ascertained that three runners w^re orderd to Mnthra 
with a tliousand Cdddr Ushurfees^ iii each man's waist. I 
was desired to accompany them as far as Ghoovsaah ; from 
whence I was to return, and inform my master of the safety 
of the travellers so far. The second morning of the journey, 
about an hour before dawn of day, we reached the grove of 
trees that had been selected for the robbery. The runners 
chatte# as they jogged along; and exactly in the middle of 
the grove, whoi>s it was pitch dark, I coughed thrice. Sud- 
denly the robbers jumped from the trees, and in the twink- 
of an eyc,^ the runners and myself \vere floored and reu- 
dei^ed insensible by the blows that were showered upon ns ; 
we were stripped to the skin, and left to our fate. I had 
not calculated upon being knocked down in the melee ; but 
it happened for the best. For I received a pretty severe blow' 
on my head, which rendered me insensible, and most cflec- 
tually disarmed suspicion; as the result will shew. 

No sooner did I recover my senses, than I shouted at the ve- 
ry top of my lungs, Dakah ! Vakahr which assisted in rous- 
iiio- my companions, the runners, to consciousness. They start- 
cd* * * § up, and joined in the cry of ‘^mdrd / rndrd re ! ddkd ! ddkd f 
pukro! pukro /’'J The choukcedar, who w;as dosing comfort- 
ably in his mundtwee^ rushed out; and seeing us all wounded 
Sind bloodv, remained not to make enquiry ; but ran off to the 
thanah to*^ give information of a desperate robbery, with 
wounding, that had been committed. by one hundred dacoits. 

In due” course, that is some three hours after the occurren- 
ces I have related, the thanahdar, Mukhun Lall, appeared. 
TIcre fellows, he said to us,'^ describe how aud when aiul 
by whom you were robbed ? The Darogah Jec seated himself 
cosily on a durree\^ that had been officiously spread for 
him by his people ; while wc stood round him. 


* Lathees. — Clubs. 

t Culddr Ushiirfees , — Old gold molnirs. 

J Murder. — ‘ Robbers.’ Seize them ! 

§ Munduvee , — A wretched guard-^hed. 

II Durree . — A thin cotton carpet. 
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The runners and myself told the same story. How they 
had been intrusted »with. Gold mohurs to convey to Muthra 
— how I was directed to accompany them as far as Ghoosea 
and from thence to return to the Bahoo Jee^ and to report 
that all was well. How we had been suddenly knocked 
down by robbers, and plundered of everything that was oii 
our persons. 

But whom do you suspect/’ enquired the Darogah ? 

"•We suspect no body/^ we said. Wc arc wounded and 
have been robbed. This is all wc can tell, Darogah Saheb, 
and we look to you and the Hakims for redress.^^ 

Mukhun Lall then turned to me. ^^Arc not you the famous 
liamc^eenQQa Bhnr^ son of the robber Kullooa ? Surely yon 
must know more of this matter than appears on the sur- 
face. Confess, you reprobate, or it will be the worse for you.^" 
Look at my head, Darogah Jee ! would I plot to get it 
broken in this manner ? I am the son of Kullooa, it is true 
hut 1 am an' izzutdar^ my name is llamdcen Ham 5 and I am 
in the service of the great rauhajun Baboo Jankee Dass. You 
know my master’s wealth and influence ; and if you do take 
me upon suspicion, I warn you that the Sdhoo >vill not be 
pleased. 

The thanaluhir was somewhat taken aback. The villagers 
all round the place of the robbery were seized and taken to the 
Thanah for examination ; and wc also were detained to iden- 
tify any parties who might be apprehended on suspicion. 
But no clue wdiatever to the outrage could be found. 

Mukhun Lall was a very clever fellow, and he uiulerstood 
the process of administering butter as w'cll as any man in exis- 
tence. He informed the Sahib Magistrate Buhadoor, that four 
men had been found on the road, desperately wounded ; who 
alleged that they had been robbed of three thousand Culdar 
IJshurfees. But that in the ukkil uaklsX of the slave, it was 
his impression that the w'^holc story was a fabrication. For, 
as he pithily remarked, in the Raj of the Conqmny Buhadoor 
and under the immediate eye of a Hakim like Huzoor ; was it 
likely that such a serious robbery and wounding could occur ? 

Days passed ; but no trace of the robbers could be found. 
The neighbouring magistrates were on the alert. The Sahoo 
who had sent the runners with his gold, was moving every 


* Sahoo Jee. — Merchant, 
t Izzutdar . — A roan of character. 
X Ukkil nakis . — Weak jiulgineiit. 
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engine at his command, to discover the perpetrators of the 
outrage, that had caused him such grievous loss. The Go- 
vernment sanctioned a reward of a hundred rupees for every 
principal offender. But still there was no clue. The whole 
affair was a mystery, that could not be penetrated. As a 
last resort, Mukhun Ldll was suspended ; and the runners 
and myself were permitted to return home. 

My first visit was to Baboo Jankee Dass ; whom I induced 
to believe in a well-concocted story of iny sufferings in his 
behalf, and the S^ihoo gave me a handsome present in con- 
sequence. After the lapse of several days, I got my share 
of the gold from the robbers who had eased the runners of 
their load. And the only difficulty that now remained^ was 
to use the gold so cautiously as to lead to no suspicion a- 
gainst us. 

I acquired weklth and fame ; amd my object was to settle 
down for a time, and to enjoy my well-earned money. I 
had heard that Laloo Bhur, one of the robbers concerned in 
the late affair, had a comely daughter. The usual prelimi- 
naries were gone through, and 1 was about to become pos- 
sessed of my bride ; when my fatber-in-law and several others 
with him, were taken up on suspicion of having more wealth 
than they could have come honestly by. 

There was a police officer who was led by the fates to 
trace the whole of the late robbery. He was well acquainted 
with the haunts of every thief, for miles round. Lalla Ram 
Ghoolam was in league with every sirdar,^ and as he was de- 
sirous not only of establishing a lasting reputation, but of 
pocketing the government reward, and of securing the 
ten per cent on recovered stolen property, sanctioned by the 
regulations, he moved every power he could command to fer- 
ret out the delinquents. 

He learned, through a spy, that a wedding on a grand 
scale was carrying on, at Laloo Bhiir's ; and that I was 
about to marry Laloo’s daughter. He knew full well that 
Laloo could not do this by any ordinary means and being 
aware that I had been mixed up with the late robbery, he 
sapiently concluded, that Laloo and I had somewhat to do 
with the affair. He therefore went to the Magistrate Buha- 
door, and told his story verbally, and received the Huzoor’s 
orders to apprehend us. 

Laloo, myself, and the whole of the persons present at the 


* iSirdar.— Man of importance. 
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icarriage feast were seized on suspicion and taken to the 
thanah. But we stoutly maintained our innocence. Unfor- 
tunately however for us, Laloo had, on his person, ten gold 
mohurs; which were found on searching him. He could 
not satisfactorily account for the possession of the gold ; and 
being half starved and well beaten, he confessed that he had 
been concerned in the robbery of the runners of Baboo Jankec 
Dass ; and that the gold found on his person was part of 
the plunder. But he resolutely refused to name his accom- 
plices. 

This was sufficient for the Darogah, to justify further 
proceedings. He proceeded to Laloo^s house; and con- 
fininig all the women, he ordered the entire floor to 
be dug up, in hope bf finding the Ushurfees. But the re- 
sult was fruitless. The walls were pulled to pieces ; but 
still, no Ushurfees were forthcoming, llie women were 
insulted; but it w^as a point of honor, and none would 
confess. They were taken to the thanah, and in our pre- 
sence, beaten and abused in language too gross for des- 
cription. 

Imagine my feelings. The day that should have seen 
me in possession of my bride, was closed by me in the dun- 
geon of the thanah. And besides indignity to myself, there 
was ray bride insulted in my presence. I raked up all 
my persecutions since boyhood, and vowed a deep revenge, 
by bedee, that a day of retribution s/ioiM come. And I 
kept ray word. 

To make an end of a long story, we were all chulaned as 
accessories in the robbery. But the charge could not be 
made good — LaWs confession criminated himself alone; 
and he alone was punished. In my exculpation, I cited the 
runners themselves and our master, the Sahoo ; and was re- 
leased, with flying colors. 

I should notice, that the bulk of the booty was far beyond 
the reach of the police. Our fraternity is spread far and 
wide; and valuable property obtained by plunder is inva- 
riably sent to far off places ; where it is gradually and cau- 
tiously disposed of. 


V. V. 
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HOME -SWEET H^ME'* 

Oh ! wlmtj ami where, is Home ? 

Oi* here ? or there ? 

Or where we are, 

Or where vve fain would he. 

Were we but free 

At will to rest or roam ? — 

Is it where wc have passed through youtl), 
Midst peace, and love, and truth, 

Or is it far away, 

Amid the diu and fray 
Of change and chance. 

*As, day by day, 

They wejive their heart-bewildering dance — 


Oh man I thy home is here, and there. 

And every where. — 

’Tis midst thy duty 

That thou wilt tind it*8 true, albeit veiled beauty, 

And still be blest. 

Though not at rest. 

SeiiYNx. 


April 12///, 1850, 


Erratum. — In “ The Voices‘\ hy MoHCOTT,/oMr/// stanza, third line, 
For “ in” read “ din.” 
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CIIRONIULE OF CHURCH PROCHEDIN(3S. TO FEB. Utii IteO. 

Oi.r limited spucc precludci? us from the detail we sliouhl desire to give 
on tlio various important' movements which denote tlie vigour of the 
Home (Jhureh. \Ve must coniine ourselves to those larger measures 
wliicli seem calculated to influence our* prospective polity. 

The Lord Bishop of London introduced his new Clicruy Hisciplixk 
Bill to the Vpper House on the fifth of Fel)ruary. It is framed to con- 
stitute a Court of Apjjcal, cmhraciiig both the legal and ecclesiastical ele- 
ment, to which all decisions against Clerks in Orders for heresy, false doc- 
trine, blasphemy or schism may be referred, we presume (or Jinal adju- 
tlication. T’hc following persons are, <\v officio, members of the proposed 
Court. 


Th(5 Archbisho})s of Canterbury and York. 

The three senior English Bisho{)s. 

The Lord Chancellor, or Commissioner of the Great Seal. 

The Dean of the (^ourt of Arches. 

The Clianccllor of the Diocese of Lomhm. 

The Regius and Margaret Professors of Divinity at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Three Bishops, the Dean of the Arches, the Chancellor of Loudon, and 
two Professors to form a quorum. 

The construction of the Court appears to us calculated to promote im- 
])artlality in the Judge’s office, and to jnotcct the Clergy from thosse 
acknowledged anomalies which adhere to a eomjmlsory decision by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The following sentences, from 
the Rev. G. A. Denison’s speech at the great Educational Meeting of 
February /th (to which we shall make subsequent allusion) have a preg- 
nant truth in them apart from any consideration on their theological apti- 
tude ; and without betraying cither opinion or anxiety on the weighty 
case to which the Rev. Speaker refers, \vc venture to say that the judg- 
ment, under whatever event, will be cavilled at by the disappointed party, 
because pronounced from a tribunal not possessing any essentially eccle- 
siastical cliMKietcr. 

*•' We have lived to see what our fathers never saw. Wc have lived to 
see it called in question before a Supreme Court of Appeal, a Court not 
composed necessarily even of professing members of the Church of Eng- 
land, a Court with no spiritual character necessarily attaching to it, — we 
have lived to see it called m question before such a Court as this whether 
the Church of England holds, as necessarily and exclusively true, the 
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iloctrine of the one Catholic and Apostolic Church in respect of the Holy 
Sacrament of ISaptism. In other words, we have«lived to see it called in 
rpiestion, before a Supreme Court of Appeal, whether the Church of Eng- 
land is or is not a branch of the Church Catholic. AVe have lived to sec 
a Supreme Court of Appeal asked to declare, not that Kegeneratiori in 
llaplism, as held always by the Church Catholic, is not the doctrine of the 
Church of England — for this nobody has yet dared to ask, — 1 say yet, for 
we know not what may be coming upon ns — but that there is room in 
the Church of England for this, and also for the ilcnial of it. In other 
words, wc have lived to see it asked of a Supreme Court of Appeal that 
it should set the seal of its authority upon this — that the Church of Eng- 
land has no doctrine of Holy Baptism. Has anything so revolting been 
ever, at any other time, attempted to be palmed upon tlic religious sense 
of the English people? lloom for tvm doctrines of the one Baptism in the 
one Catholic and Apostolic Church ! w'hy not say, at once, rootn for ten 
thousand doctrines? There w'ould he some honesty in that. IJaye men 
no fear lest the negation of the “ one Bajdism” of the “ one Faith*' should 
lead here in England, as it has led elsewhere, wheresoever men have 
been deluded into to the negation of the “ one Lord.” Have wc no 
fear ? Wliy not get rid at once of the Cbiireb, and the Councils, and the 
Creeds, and the Catechism, and leave it to every man to reconstruct his 
faith for himself ? Wc have learnt a great deal, espeemlly in late years, 
of open questions in politics, and so open indeed are they, that it is a hard 
matter to iiud any question that is not “ open” — a hard matter to know 
what any man holds about any question of State policy. Shall it be re- 
served for tbc yt?ar of grace, 18.50, and for a Supreme Court of Appeal, to 
make the remarkable discovery, for tbc first time since Christ came, that 
there can be in the one Church such a thing us an ‘'open question” in 
respect of Christ’s holy Sacraments ? To such a pass have we been brought 
by that miserable spirit of negation and compromise which is, in my belief, 
of all the causes of evil that can befall a Chjircli, the hiost fatal.” 

The proposed bill further enacts that all Appeals in tlic eases above 
specified (obviously not including immorality) shall be asserted within two 
months Ijrotn the day of sentence by a lower Court ; that convicted Clerks 
shall not perform duty, pending Appeals; that Bishops lawfully cogni- 
zant of offences against the Laws Ecclesiastical, (except heresy, false 
doctrine, blasphemy, or schism,) or of convictions by a Temporal Court 
for treason, felony, or perjury, or any other offence from which scandal 
may ensue to the Church, shall be competent to institute private prelimi- 
nary enquiry, and to admonish Clerks of charges agah.st them, and if the 
accused Clerks consetit to the further prosecution of such preliminary en- 
quiry, the Bishop may, either personally, or by Commission to one or 
more Clerks in Holy Orders under his hand and sea), examine witnesses 
on oath in the presence of the party accused ; or by his consent, in his 
absence. The accused party may also tender witnesses, and cross-ex • 
mine, but not by counsel or attorney. If the accused confess the truth of 
the charge, and agree that the Bishop prouounce sentence, itsh.iU be lawful 
for the Bishop to pronounce such sentence as might for such, offence be 
pronounced in any Ecclesiastical Court. Bishops lawfully cognizant of 
any causes under this aqt may require accused clerks to appeal before 
them, at any place within their Dioceses, within such time, not being less 
than 14 days, as shall seem to them reasonable. And if the accused par- 
ty appear and admit the truth of the articles, the Bishop, or his Com- 
missary specially appointed for that purpose, (who may preside, in the « 
Bishop's absence,) shall forthwith proceed to Judgment according to the 
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Kcclesiasiical Law. The Jury for Clerks’ trials under the IJishop’s Com- 
mission is to consist of llmr Clerks unohjected to by the accused, who arc 
to try by evidence, and give a verdict ; the Ibsbop deciding the points of 
law, and seiiteuciiig. Clerks proceeded against under this act may appeal, 
in England to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and in Ire- 
land to Delegates of the Court of Chancery, on ike ground that the ver- 
dict was against, or not justified by, the evidence ; or if articles have been ex- 
hibited at tbc instance of any person other than the Bishop having cogni- 
zance of the cause, they may appeal, on the ground that evidence material to 
the issue of the cause has been 'wrongfully received or rejected j or that the 
decision upon any otfur question of law, or any judgment or order given 
in the cause by the Bishop%r his Commissary was not warranted by law. 
In these cases, a new trial may be moved for ; or that the judgment 
be vacated, annulled or varied, as the ease may require : — All Bishops, 
who are Privy Coiineillors, being e.c-oficio memi)ers of the Judicial Com- 
mittee ; and no appeal to the Committee being heard, except in ])rcscnee 
of one Bishop at least : who .shall never be the Bishop by whom the 
cause haff been previously adjudicated. Jlut we trust, and are inclined to 
believe, that the power of iinal appeal from tbc deefsions of Diocesans, 
to the Privy Council, is limited to convictions of immorality ; or at least 
docs not refer to questions of doctrine. 'J'Ijc ’preponderating Episcopal 
element in the new Court eeitaiuly seems desigiicil for the linal decision 
of causes purely ecjclesiastienl in their citements ; it cannot probably be 
designed that a Comiiiitlce i»f the Privy Council, on which only one Bishop 
need sit, shall take eognizauee of sentence of false doctrine heresy or 
schism, which a Bi.shop hfiS previously condemned, after consent unto his 
seat in iudgmeiit by the aecaiscd ]iarty. Wo therefore understand the provi- 
sion in the fourth clause oftlie. Act, that “ the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy CoiuiCil may, on questions of doctrine, if it shall think ft, lay the 
i'.ise before tlic <Hher Court of Appeal” to be a recommendaiiou, to that 
i’oimnittec to eontine their investigtitious to qneidions of iimnoralitv, and 
to refer chargifs involving jmints of doctrine to the new Court. Still we 
should desire that this he more distinctly recognized in the Act. For as 
it it present stands, as far as we discern, the recent anomalies and agita- 
tions may he re-enacted, a contingency greatly injurious to tlic comfort of 
♦he Engiish Church. 

The great National Meeting at Willis’s Booms on tlic 7th of February 
to consider the critical nature of the measures designed by the Committee 
of Council on Education, was a focus of mtcre?.t, and crowded to over- 
flowing. We wish wc could find room for all the observations of the Rev. 
W. Sewell oil the projected latitudinarianism. Admirable in themselves, 
they convey pregnant hints of what is our course of duty here. We 
have read in a former number of this Alagazinc a iiaper on educa- 
tional matters, where we are told that Hindus value the su])erior accu- 
racy of Eiimpoan calculations, that they may ascertain with greater 
precision the moment beyond which they must not delay plunging into the 
Ganges, if ijot to help the afflicted luminary, at least to gain the rewards 
promised in fJh^r Scriptures to those who obey a positive injunction, with- 
out questioning its reasonableness.** Should wc forget that our Serijitmcs 
also promise such rewards ? That there is a blessing attached to patient 
continuance in well doing ? That the very jwime of ivell doing is enacted, 
when, without questioning its reasonableness, wc obey the positive injunc- 
^tion “Go into all the woild, and preach the Gospel to every creature 
And if wc disobey, what will be the upshot ? ‘Let Mr, Sewell answer iu 
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his ovTA apt language. Some youth will ask the state, or its Educator; 

You have undertaken the care of the development of my character— 
you will teach me astronomy, and algebra and geometry— will make me 
acquainted with the nature of the globe, and tell me about the stars— 
isn't there something above the stars— something that made all this — 
why don’t you tell me about that— why are you silent on that subject.” 
The state may answeV — 1 am ignorant— I know nothing. All about the 
materia/— the worthless — I know entirely, but that on which the soul tle- 
pends is all dark and blank to me.” Will this avowal lead to conlidence 
in those who profess such ignorance as this ? Or the State may say, ‘‘lam 
not ignorant — I know this very well — bat so little of your interests or 
ypur happiness depends upon it, that there i?uo occasion to teach it.” 
will this be listened to for a moment / will a boy listen to it ? Have not 
boys 5oa/s—/(?e/iw<y.?— moments of remorse and anxiety-glimpses of the Spi- 
ritual world, wbich is the first thing they long to be instructed in ’* Will 
they not cMst olF with scorn and contempt the being wdio professes to 
educate them, vvitlumt a care of their souls? Or the State may go on to 
say — “I do know the truth, but I dare not say that that truth’ jiossesses 
vital importance. I am a slave, fettered by those in authority over me. 
God placed me on this throne of empire— ]>laced your souls under my 
care— gave the sole dominion into my hands — hut all this grandeur, these 
gorgeous robes, are mockery— I dare not speak on that which I know to 
be so immeasurably important.” He assured then the child will put ano- 
ther question ** IW what right and authority do you hold a position you 
arc incompetent to exercise ? Is your power of God or of man ? If of God 
— why are you silent about God? If your commission be from heaven, 
why is heaven the only tiling excluded from your teaching ?” And if the 
answer be, From men, then the youth will say “ Am not I a man like 
yourself ? with the same faculties— with knowledge— with reason ? Are 
we not all equals? What right have yqu to stand over me as a man,?” 
Then w'ill come the hour when man shall be arrayed against man — with 
no superiority on either side — no prerogative, privilege, or power of any 
kind — no consecrated authority — only brute force against; brute force.” 

May God avert this fate from British India, directvkiur legislators to 
timely wisdom, and teach them to discern the latter end of their begin- 
nings ! 
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, WORDSWORTH ON THE APOCALYPSE * 

It is lifter much hesitation that wc at length venture to 
invito oiir readers to tread the intricate mazes of prophetical 
interpretation. The difficulties inherent in the subject, and 
the perils attendant upon it, have well nigh scared ns from 
the task now proposed. Formidable wc indeed still feel them 
to be, though we have essayed their encounter ; and suffi- 
cient to impose caution, even where they do not infuse timi- 
dity. Beside the difficulties, (neither few nor small,) which 
beset a diligent study of all the various parts of revelation, 
the student of prophecy will meet with others, of still greater 
magnitude, peculiar to his own department. He will not 
only have to deal with the ambiguity of language, perplexed 
constructions, various readings, and the inadequacy of words 
to represent the disclosed ideas of the divine mind, but he 
will have to grapple with a more subtle and perplexing diffi- 
culty, inwrouglit, and that too designedly, in the very struc- 
ture and aim of prophecy. In every age of the church since 
the expulsion from paradise down to the close of the aposto- 
lic era, prophecies have been uttered from time to time; 
the coming events of the future have been proposed to the 
expectancy of the faithful. But, paradoxical as it may 


* Lectures on the Apocalypse, Critical, Expository, and Practical, 
delivered before the University of Cambridge : being the Hulsean Lee- 
^tures for the year 1848. By Christopher Wordsworth, D. D., 
Canon op Westminster.— 8vo. pp. 505. 
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seem, tlicsc manifestations were so contrived as to serve a 
purpose of concealment ; while future objects were presented 
to the view in some appreciable form, they were at the same 
time designedly enveloped within the folds of a mysterious 
drapery ; tlicy were not drawn in distinct colours upon the 
canvass, but were exhibited behind a veil, through which no 
ardent curiosity, and no mere natural intelligence could 
penetrate. Nay even faith itself, with its eagle eye, was 
for a season unable to scan and measure the structures 
sketched out on the scroll of prophecy. The very first pre- 
diction of the Bible, while it suggested hope, repressed cu- 
riosity, and disowned comprehension. Thy secd^^ — Her 
seed^* — what could our first parents suppose this seed to be 
in cither case ? The bruising of the heel — the bruising of 
the head — what kind or what amount of injury was expected 
by the exiles from paradise ? The time, the mode, the in- 
strumentality, the wonderful result, were all sliroudcd by a 
mysterious covering of figurative expression, and nothing 
more was disclosed, than that the case of man was not ut- 
terly hopeless, that a remedy for the evil now introduced 
>vould at some time or other be provided.* So in almost 


* “ Let ns suppose that the passage were rcrited to some iininstriioted 
heathen, who should be totally unacquainted with the Bible, and with every 
part of its contents : suppose him quite ignorant of the story of the fall — 
ignorant upon what occasion the worils were spoUen, or by whom : 
suppose he were only told that once upon a time these words 
were spoken to a serpent : — think ye he would discern in them any 
thing prophetic? lie must have more than the serpent’s cunning if 
he did. lie would tell you that they contain a few obvious re- 
marks upon the condition of the serpent kind, upon the antipatliy whicli 
nature has established between men and serpents, and upon the natural 
advantages of men over the vciiomcd reptile. “ The serpent,” says he, 

“ is told that for the extent of his natural powers nd enjoyments, he holds 
his rank with the lowest of the brute creation ; — that serpents by the 
make of their bodies are necessitated to crawl upon the ground ; — that 
although they have a poison in their mouths, the greatest mischief they 
can do to men is to bite them in the heels ; whereas men by the fore- 
sight of their danger, and by their erect jjosture, have greatly the ad- 
vantage, and knock serpents on the head wherever they chance to find 
them.” This w-ould he our heathen’s exposition ; nor could the most sub- 
tle criticism draw any further meaning from the terms of the denunciation. 

But now let our heathen be made acquainted with the particulars of the 
story of the fall By considering this denunciation of the ser- 

pent’s doom in connexion only with that particular story of which it was 
a part, without any knowledge of later prophecies and revelations, our 
heathen has been able to dive into the prophetic meaning of words, whicii, 
taken by themselves, he did not know to be at all prophetic. The parti- ^ 
cular events indeed which may correspond to the images of the prediction, 
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every future prediction the figures to which the attention 
of the church is aroijsed arc grouped behind a veil of many 
folds : and the last and least transparent of these folds is not 
in any case removed until the real personage himself stands 
forth, or the depicted scene of action is occupied by the very 
characters foretold. 

Then again it is but prudent to consider the dangers at- 
tendant upon the subject, as well as the difiiciilties which 
inhere in its very constitution. There is the tendency in the 
minds of some raeu to give to prophecy an undue attention, 
disproportionate to the claims presented by other parts of 
the divine record. The events of the passing time are often 
so magnified by a desire to find in them the accomplishment 
of past predictions,, that the comparative importance of 
various ages and events is lost sight of : and the harmony of 
tlic divine system of administration passes frpm observation. 
Then, there is that constant expectation of abounding wick- 
edness, and coming judgment, which, if unrelieved by coun- 
terbalancing truths, fills the mind with gloomy apprehen- 
sions, and uncharitable opinions — every member of each 
class of meu in wliom a predicted confederacy or apostacy is 
supposed to be detected, is liable to be regarded with stern 
disapprobation. AVe are not to hopo for their submission, 
nor seek to win them from their wandering.s ; tliey are utterly 
reprobate — none may arrest their doom — justice is sharpen- 
ing her sword for their execution — tliey lie under tlic heavy 
and irreversible wrath of God. 

It is the consideration of difiicultics and dangers such as 
these which has hitherto withheld us from giving expression 
to any judgment upon prophetical subjects: more especially 
as wc have not, before the publication of Dr. Words worth^s 
Lectures on the Apocalypse, chanced to meet with any lately 
published work which wc could with confidence recommend 
to our readers. Now however we feel justified in breaking 
the silence whicli wc have hitherto observed : for wc are at 


he hath not yet been able to assign ; but of the j^eneral purport of the 
prophecy be has formed a very just notion. He is besides aware, that 

mysteries a«e contained in it more than he can yet unravel 

This proph€l>y was therefore to Adam when it was first delivered, so far 
intelligible as to be a ground of hope— at the same time that the darkness 
of the terms in which it was conceived must have kept him anxiously at- 
tentive to every event that might seem connected with the completion of# 
it, and to any new light that might be given him hy succeeding predic- 
tions or promises.” 

Bishop Horsley’s Sermon on "J Peter i. LM. 
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length furnished with a sober^ intelligent and learned exposi- 
tion of the principal events pictured before the eye of the 
banished Saint in Patraos : and we can with confidence invite 
our readers to make themselves acquainted with the book of 
Revelation through the aid of the work which we have now 
undertaken to review. These Lectures, as the title-page 
informs us, were preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge as the Hulsean Lectures for the year 1848, Hence 
the exposition appears in a somewhat popular form : it is not 
a critical commentary upon each consecutive chapter and 
verse of the Apocalypse, but an exhibition of its general sys- 
tem and of its most important scenes. This peculiarity may 
be a source of regret to the critical student, for he would 
gladly sit at the feet of such a master, to be instructed in the 
most minute details ; but we deem it a cause of congratula- 
tion to the majority of Christian readers, inasmuch as they 
would probably be disinclined to examine the subject if 
treated in a merely learned exegesis ; whereas in its present 
form, this book will commend itself by the warmth and 
power of its eloquence, no less than by the diligent research 
and learned elucidation which are every where conspicuous. 

These Lectures differ from the vast number of Comment- 
aries which have been published of late y^rs, in many re- 
spects ; but in none more decidedly or more excellently, than 
in their frequent . appeals to the teaching of the Christian 
Church. Dr, Wordsworth, as we stated when reviewing his 
Letters on the character and polity of the Church of Rome, 
well distinguishes and dutifully regards the voice of the 
Church of Christ. He admits of no arbitrary system of in- 
terpretation, however ingenious, which is open to the charge 
of novelty. He tests every view put forth by the standard 
of antiquity, either as scattered in the writings of the early 
Christian fathers, or as incorporated in tlie authoritative 
averments of the Church Catholic. “ Quot homines, tot 
sententise'^ is true, lamentably true, concerning *the efforts 
made to interpret the Apocalypse. Among the numberless 
treatises to which private speculation and ingenuity have 
given birth, who shall distinguish truth from error ? Each 
writer in his turn holds his own system as infallibly true, and 
rejects every variation as certainly false •, and each does this 
with as little right as any other. Personal infallibility and 
personal inspiration, though rejected by name, are in reality 
> professed as the vouchers for orthodoxy ; the Scripture itself 
can, from the nature of the ease, be no witness to the cor- « 
rectness of its own interpretation, and there can therefore be 
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but two alternatives, viz., that each commentator should rely 
for correctness upon his own private and, it may be, ill regulat- 
ed judgment, or appeal to the wisdom of the collective Church. 

It is not possible, nor do we hold it incumbent upon us 
to examine all the varied and ditficult topics which are 
treated of in this exposition of the Apocalypse. Still less 
is it to be expected that we should commit ourselves to an 
approval of every opinion set forth therein. It will be suffi- 
cient to express our general concurrence with Dr. Words- 
worth's principles, and to give such an exhibition of a few of 
the leading portions of his system, as may satisfy our readers 
that the book is worthy of their own diligent perusal. The 
first subject to which we refer is to the doctrine of a millen- 
niuiii. We need hardly say that tlic opinion, originally ad- 
vocated by Papias, and long since defunct, has been resusci- 
tated of late years ; that Christ will in perspn descend upon 
the earth to establish a temporal as well as a spiritual king* 
dom for the terra of a thousand years — and that when this 
period shall have expired, a deluge of wickedness will again 
spread itself over the world for an indefinite time, antece- 
dent to the universal judgment, and tlie consummation of 
all things. The opponents to this scheme of interpretation 
have almost un^j||rsally resorted to a spiritual reign of a 
thousand years ouration, still futui^, during which righteous- 
ness and peace shall universally prevail throughout the 
world, and Christ by the influence of his spirit shall reign 
over the hearts of all mankind. We must confess that this 
latter view has appeared to us almost as illusory and unsound 
as tjiie former. Many portions of Scripture forbid the notion 
that a universally pure church will be found on earth before 
the second coming of our Lord. The tares and the wheat 
are to grow together until the time of the harvest. As long 
as the Gospel net is spread, there will be comprised therein 
those who will be finally rejected as worthless, as well as 
those wh*o will be accepted. Again, the Scriptures are com- 
posed in such a manner as would render them unsuitable for 
such a spiritual millennium. Where would be the force or 
meaning of such expressions as ** the fashion of this world,” 
the world which lieth in wickedness” the friendship of 
the wojM is enmity with God,” “ love not the world,” when 
the worm itself should become transformed into the church ? 
Surely until a new revelation from God is given, the current 
revelation must be suitable to all circumstances, and circum- 
stances will remain in such a state as to vindicate the wis- 
dom which made the revelation. To satisfy the conditions of 
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the problem, some other hypothesis Kseeraed necessary than 
that afforded by the advocates of a spiritufd, future millennium 
limited to a thousand years duration^ and such an hypothesis 
Pr. Wordsworth has enounced and supported. 

The passage on which the notions both of a literal and 
spiritual millennium, yet future, arc grounded, namely Apoc. 
XX. 1 — 4, is carefully examined in the work before us, and wc 
now proceed to give a summary of the results. The angel 
spoken of by St. John is confessedly the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Angel of God’s presence, the Angel of the covenant. He 
has the key of hell and of death, the key of the bottomless 
pit. He has a great chain in his hand, and with it he binds 
Satan. For this cause the Son of God was manifested that 
he might destroy the works of the Devil.” Not only hi his 
own person did he exercise this dominion over Satan, he gave 
it also to his Apostles and Disciples. Tlie seventy return- 
ed with joy, saying, Lord, even the Devils arc subject to ns 
through thy name.” llesist the Devil and he will flee from 
you.” ‘‘ Pie that is begotten of God, kcepctli himself, and 
that wicked one toucheth him not.” lu other signal ways 
Christ at his coming chained Satan, who had chained the 
nations. The Idols whose altars had reeked with human 
blood were cast to the moles and to the l^[te. Tho oracles 
are dumb. Pagan Tem|Tles become Chrifrian Catliodrals. 
The cross once the scandal of the world floats on the banners 
of armies, and is set on the diadems of kings. 

Then it is to be noticed that St. John speaks of the souls, 
not of the bodies of Saints ; of a spiritual not a bodily resur- 
rection : of living and reigning with Christ, not of Hying 
again, Christ is “the Prince of life” who “rpiickens” 
those '^dead in trespasses and sins.” “ Buried with him 
in Baptism wc are raised with him.” Such is the first re- 
surrection. 

“ The erroneous application of the present passage of the Apocalypse to 
A mere bodily resurreciion, instead of to the spiritual regeneration which 
is effected by our incorporation into “ the mystical body of Christ, which 
is the blessed company of all faithful peojde' and the consequent sup- 
position that the saints of Christ will be raised in person, in order to 
reign with Christ for a thousand years on earth, and that other men will 
not be raised till this period has expired, — is ascribable to low and in- 
adequate notions of our baptismal privileges and obligations, and of the 
sacred duties and inestimable blessings of Church-membership and 
Church-unity : and wherever unworthy notions are entertained on these 
momentous points, there the doctrine of a Millennium may be expected 
to prevail. 

Let us now pass on to observe, that our spiritual adoption into the mys- 
tical Body of Christ is only the beginning of our Christian life ; it is the 
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new birth, Uiat is, it is the entrance into the new life. Baptism is the 
<loor, hy which we enter into Christ’s Church. But the door is not the 
house. There must notf tnerely be new birth, but a new life. There must 
he not only the mark of Christ imprinted on the forehead, but there must 
be the spirit of Christ moving in the heart, and bringing forth the xcork 
of Christ in the hand. This is the first Resurrection. We rose with 
Christ, to live with Christ, and Christ assists us in this work 
hy manifold gifts and graces. In the TIoly Communion of the body and 
blood of Christ, the Christian soul receives spiritual strength from Him, 
and is knit more closely to Him. There wc dwell in Christ, and Christ 
with us. We arc one with Christ, and Christ with ns. Thus the soul, 
which w'as born again in (Christ, lines with Christ. It is dead to sin, and 
is ready to suffer for Christ, and knows no other object of worship than 
Christ. I saw the souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus, and which had not worshipped the Beast, neither his image, neither 
had received his mark in their hands, — that is, who had not broken their 
oath of allegiance to Christ either in word or deed ; — and they lived and 
reigned with Christ a thousand years” — pp. 5(1 — .'>S. 

The tlirones and judgment given to the saints are exempli- 
fied in the holiness and steadfastness of the faithful : their 
strength is made perfect in weakness tlicy arc made 
more than conquerors througli him that loved tliem they 
judge Satan and his host of rebel angels by shewing that 
their fall was the effect of their own sin : they judge the 
world, by condeq^ning it of infatuation and ingratitude. 

Again ; in another sense, the Church of Christ now judges the world. 
She has received from Christ the power of the keys ; the powder of binding 
and loosing ; and whatever she does on earth, orderly ami rightly, in the 
ministry of remitting or retaining sins, is ratified by Christ in heaven, 
'fbus, even now, the Saints of God sit upon thrones, and to them judg- 
ment is given. 

Yet more ; in another manner the Saints of God are even now seated 
upon Thrones, and judge the world. 

In the precepts of the Law^, in the revelations of Prophets, in the me- 
lody of Psalms, in the instruction of Proverbs, in the Old Testament, the 
Twenty-four Books of which w'erc believed to be nqircsented by the 
twenty-four Elders sitting enthroned in heaven ; and in the four Gospels 
typified by' the four living Cherubim on which the Throne of God is set; 
and in the Royal Law of the Letters of the Apostles, whom God has 
made Princes in all lands; — which books, be it remembered, have been 
placed on Thrones in the great Council-Halls of Christendom, and have 
been delivered as a Law to anointed Kings at their solemn enthronization ; 
yes, taken from that very altar, and placed in the hands of the most au- 
gust Mpnarchs of the world, in this national Temple, at their Coronation; 
and who^ sanctity is proclaimed by solemn adjurations in Courts of 
Justice ; and which arc delivered to Bishops and Priests at their Ordina- 
tion, as the Royal Code of their Teaching, and the Divine Charter of 
their Ministry ; and which sound forth daily from Pulpits and the steps of 
Altars — as it were, from Christian Thrones and Tribunals — in every part 
of the world ; thus, I sjfy, they whom God has employed to declare Ilis 
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Will to men, are now, seen by the eye of Faith sitting upon Thrones ; 
and to them Judgment is given. 

In this manner we see that the souls of the Sl^ints, by virtue of their 
spiritual incorporation and indwelling in Christ, have risen from the dead 
with Christ; that in Christ they live; that they ascend with Him, and 
sit with Him in heavenly places ; that they are Priests of God and Christ ; 
that they reign together with Him; and that with Him they judge the 
world. Therefore,— flamed and holy is he that hath part in the first re- 
surrection*' — pp. 61 — 63, 

With regard to the period of the thousand years, and the 
evidence adduced to shew the designed indehuitencss of this 
period, we have nothing to add to the following remarks : — 

First ; Most of those who interpret the thousand years literally, appear 
to be inconsistent with themselves. In all other places of the Apocalypse, 
when a number of days is mentioned, they understand these days to mean 
years ; and they understand a tirne^ wdiich they say is a year, to signify 
not three hundred anjJ sixty days, but three hundred and sixty years. 
And therefore, according to their own theory, St. John should have des- 
cribed the Millennium as a thousand days. 

Secondly ; Some learned modern expositors suppose that the thousand 
years arc passed ; and they would bring various arguments in support of 
this supposition. 

And, Thirdly, we affirm that the thousand years arc not to be regarded 
as indicating a fixed period. Indeed, the whole teaching of Scripture for- 
bids such an interpretation. It is very certain that the future is uncertain . 
Prophecy is not an almanack. No one can calculate Ric w'orld’s eclipse. 
The Great Day will come ; but no one can say, when that Coming will be. 

To interpret the thousand years so as to make them indicate a fixed pe- 
riod, is, we repeat, repugnant to the whole teaching of Scripture. The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation. Watch and pray, for ye knqw 
not when the time is. The day of the Lord cometh as a thief in the night. 
Behold, I come as a thief (says our Lord in the Apocalypse.) Blessed 
is he that watcheth. As lightning cometh out of the East, and shineth 
even unto the West j so shall the coming of the Son of Man be. Of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the Angels of heaven, but My Fa~ 
ther only. 

Now, if the thousand years in the Apocalypse were a fixed time, these 
sayings concerning the suddenness of Christ’s Second Coming, to judge 
the quick and dead, would not be true. But they are the sayings of Him 
Who is the Truth ; and therefore they are true, as God Himself is true. 

Hence we infer that the word thousand is here a general one ; and by a 
thousand years, in the text, the Holy Spirit does not limit a specific sum 
any more than when He says, Man cannot answer God one of a thousand ; 
or, If there be an interpreter, one of a thousand : — that is, oac among 
all men. 

Similarly, we read in the Apocalypse itself, that twelve timts twelve 
thousand were sealed, severally, from twelve tribes. Here it cannot be 
imagined, nor has it been supposed by any interpreter, that there are in 
each tribjB twelve thousand elect, neither more nor less (for, according to 
this mode of interpretation, there would be none saved from two tribes, 
which are omitted, Dan and Ephraim) ; but by this perfect number it is 
meant that Godwin one day the number of His elect. 
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Again, it is written, God keepeth His covenant to a thousand generations. 
He commanded His word to a thousand generations j that is, to all men. 
Therefore, we conclude* that He, to whom a thousand years are as one 
day, and one day as a thousand years, meant, as the best ancient expositors 
have said, by this perfect number, the whole day of the world’s life, till 
the dim twilight and dark eventide of the last and fiercest persecution. 
In that sad vesper-time of gloom, Satan will be loosed ; though he will 
be restrained from hurting Christ’s elect. The sun will be darkened, and 
the moon will not give her light j that is, the light of the pure heaven 
of the Church will he dimmed with thick mists. Tlie Gospel will be over- 
cloudcil with the gloom of Impiety ; Love will wax cold ; Iniquity will 
abound ; F&itli w'ill be hard to tind. It will be a time of rebuke and bias- 
phemy. The earth will be full of darkness and cruel habitations. 

In confirmation of this interpretation, let me remind you tliat this expo? 
sitioii, which regards the thousand years — not as a fixed period, but as the 
measure of the whole time, whatever that may be, from the coming of 
Christ to the loosing of Satan — is not an interpretation ]}ropounded first 
after the expiration of a thousand years from the Incarnation. No; it is 
the deliberate judgment of the most celebrated early Christian interpre- 
ters both of the Kastern and Western Churches. They did not imagine 
that the time of Satan’s loosing was or could be defined : they taught that 
the thousand years signified the whole period which would intervene be- 
tween the first Advent of Christ and the full Revelation of Antichrist.” — 

pp. 

Objections against this interpretation may of course bo 
expected, they have been foreseen and met by Dr. Words- 
worth : we have not however the means of giving an entire 
view of this subject, andean only caution our readers against 
rejecting the above explanation because of some imagined 
ditlicultics, until, at hiast they have had an opportunity of 
examining their solution by our author. 

We now proceed to sketch as briefly as may be Dr. Words- 
worth’s views on the general structure of the Apocalypse, 
and the significance of those sy'^rnbuls which are employed in 
the opening vision. The Apocalypse is not. to be regarded 
as a progressive prophecy developing events in the exact 
chronological order of narration, but as a series of detached 
pictures, each exhibiting some peculiar interest of the uni- 
versal church, and each frequently extending its disclosures 
from the origin to the cousumraatioii of Christianity. The 
evangelist now traces a rapid sketch of events dating from 
his own era, and carried on to the consummation of all 
things. Anon lie returns to some topic which he had before 
barely iiidkated, in order to exhibit it more fully: expan- 
ding whatlie had before contracted, and filling up what he 
had before given in outline. Then again he will turn aside 
into some digression, from which he reverts to the line of 
, original direction. Thus he several times proceeds from the 
same initial point and travels downward in devious pathS; all 
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leading however towards the scene of the final catastrophe. 
Consistently with this view, the opening of the twentieth 
chapter is regarded as a final effort on the part of the Evan- 
gelist to give a succinct account of the church’s privileges 
(luring her militant state on earth ; a brief summary of 
what Christ has done for his church. 

“ lie shews that Christ came from heaven in order to bind Satan ; that 
He did hind liiiu, and gave men power to overcome him ; that He made 
them partners of His victory, and inheritors of His glory. And thus 
the inspired writer obviates any objections which might otherwise have 
been raised from the calamities which he himself had revealed in the Apo- 
calypse. He vindicates Christ, and shows that all the sutierings of the 
world are due to its own wickedness ; that after repeated warnings tliey 
arc sent by God as chastisements for sin, and as calls to repentance. 

For example, he teaches us that the Decian and Diocletian persctutioiis 
were yiermitted by God to try the faith and to correct the w'orldliiiess of 
the Church ; that the incursions of Goths and Vandals into Euroj)c and 
Africa were instruiiftnts in Ilis hands for punishing heresies and schisms ; 
that heresies themselves were chastisements for sin ; that the Mahometan 
woe was a scourge for idolatry. Thus he justilies the ways of God to 
man. lie also shows that nothing can harm those who are scaled with 
the seal of God ; for they arc united for ever with Christ ; tliey are en- 
throned in heaven with Him. And having thus given the Christian moral 
of the whole Apocalypse, he then, at length, takes a step wdiich he had 
not taken before. He crosses the gulf which separates Time from Eter- 
nity. He displays the last Judgment, lie mounts from the Earthly 
Church to the Heavenly City. He unfolds the glories of the New Jeru- 
salem. And thus he exhibits the immensity of (jod's love ; and excites 
the courage and invigorates the faith of Christians in every age with a 
view' of eternal joy.”— p. I(i8. 

The vision with wliich the prophetical part of the Apoca- 
lypse opens reveals the glory of the Godhead in his cove- 
luint relation to the church. In the rainbow which sur- 
mounts the throne is the emblem of justice mingled with 
mercy. It tells of the just judgment which once brought 
the flood upon a guilty world, and it tells of the bright sun- 
shine of promised peace. The chrystal sea symbolizes the 
water of Christian Baptism through which we enter into 
the presence of a God in covenant with man. The sea is 
like chrystal : indicating the purity of that Christian life, 
into the surface of Avhich we enter when born of water and the 
Holy Ghost. The seven lamps are seen in the vision : they 
indicate the seven-fold graces of the divine spirit *KJommuni- 
eated to fit the soul for the divine presence. There are voi- 
ces, and thunderings and lightning : these are the law of 
God, his promises and his judgments. The four living 
creatures present a figure of the four Gospels ; whereon 
divine grace and mercy sit enthroned. 
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The four atIP twenty . ciders, arc the books of the Old 
Testament, that being their number according to the Jewish 
mode of reckoning the minor prophets as one Book, and the 
two books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles each as one 
Book. 


“ Anil, now, behold what a noble picture is here presented to ns of the 
divine dignity and awful majesty of the Holy Scriptures ! They arc the 
Zodiac of the Sun of Righteousness. With what reverent love, therefore, 
ought we to regard them ! How diligent ought we to he in hearing and 
reading them ! How zealous and resolute in obeying them ! Behold, again, 
what a glorious picture is here displayed to us of the aim and end of the 
Holy Scriptures. The glory of God. The eternal lionour of the Most 
High. . The Gospels arc endued with light, life, and voice ; and all are 
exercised in the praise of God. They rest not day or night, say inrj^ Holy 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almiykfy, which was, and is, and is to come. 

Tins i'h’angelic Trisagion evokes the Choral Anti]>hpn of the Old Tes- 
tament. That is, in the heavenly V'ision, the New Testament gives voice 
to the Old. When the Four Iwiny creatures gire glory to Him that sits on 
the Throne, then the Four and Twenty Elders fall down before Him, Who 
licethfor ever and ever, and cast their crowns before the throne, saying. 
Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and honour and power : for 
Thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were crea- 
ted. 

Thus the ancient Church saw in the Apocalypse a vivid representation 
of the true ofliee of the Scriptures of Both Testaments : she heard their 
voices in heaven, joining in everlasting Hallelujahs to the Majesty of the 
Most High, seated on His heavenly Throne, Sovereign Lord of the Uui- 
verse.”-~iriJ. 120, 121, 

Having received this scenic representation of the spiritual 
privileges of Christ’s Church, the Evangelist beholds the 
conflicts of the church unfolded gradually as each successive 
seal of the roll is opened. In the first seal, Christ is seen, 
mounted on a white horse, the horse of victory, armed with 
a bow, going forth conquering and to conquer. Christ 
bends Ids bow when he ordains and sends his ministers to 
the spiritual battle, and fills their quiver with tlic arrows of 
his word. In the second symbol there is a rod horse whose 
rider wears the imperial sword. Herein are prefigured the 
persecutions of the pagan emperors of Rome, the second 
struggle through which the early church was to pass. The 
third seaJ? when opened discloses another enemy of Christ, 
for he is on a black horse ; he professes justice, for the ba- 
lance is ill his hand, but he stints the supply of spiritual 
sustenance which is needful for the support of the church ; 
while however the bread of life, tlic wheat, is stinted, an 
inferior grain, degenerate doctrine is pi’ofusely supplied. 
Here is a premonition of the heresies which were to vex the 
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church, by withholding the truth of Godjs woli^, and supply- 
ing in its stead the adulterate doctrines of men. Persecu- 
tion from without, heresy from within, these were the suc- 
cessive foes of the church. The fourth seal is opened : a 
rider. Death, upon a livid horse appears with the barbarian 
scymitar in his hand ; ‘hunger and death follow in his train. 
Herein are depicted the ravages committed by savage tribes, 
the Goths, Vandals, Saracens, and the sufferings produced 
by spiritual famine. In the breaking of the fifth seal, we 
receive an account of the victims slain in the former perse- 
cutions : they arc waiting for their triumph, and arc bid to 
rest in patience until the time of universal restitution shall 
arrive. The sixth seal reveals a mighty revolution, Earth- 
quake, darkness, the falling of stars from heaven. There is 
a great convulsiqn in Christendom : the light of Christ the 
Sun of llighteousness is obscured : the beauty of the church 
suffers from eclipse, many who shone for a time in the churches 
firmament, fall away, and become wandering stars, a spirit of 
desperate infatuation seizes the rulers of the earth, and a fore- 
boding of coining danger makes them to quail. The seventh seal 
is opened, and there is silence in heaven for the space of half 
an hour. The conflicts of the faithful are closed ; rest and 
peace are now their everlasting portion. Here are the eon- 
flicts of the church militant sketched out, commencing 
with the war against error aild sin waged perpetually by 
ChrisPs servants, including the conflicts of persecution, liere- 
sy, suffering, and apostacy, and ending with that perpetual 
peace which the church triumphant is destined to enjoy. 

We must now deny ourselves the pleasure of any longer 
pursuing this explanation of the Apocalyptic drama in the 
order of its scenes, otherwise we shall be unable to bring be- 
fore our readers one subject of paramount' importance, Wc 
wish to present an abstract of the evidence which Dr. Words- 
worth has adduced to prove that the Churcli of Home is the 
Babylon of the book of Hcvelation. And liere let us not be 
misunderstood : while we cannot but express our conviction 
that this view of our author is confirmed even to the most 
painful certainty, we are not among the number of those 
who believe that the Church of Home in her present state, 
is the cesspool of abomination which some delight to repre- 
sent her : neither are we at all disposed to tliink her present 
corruptions, great though they be, fully correspond to the 
prophetic intimations of what she will eventually become. 
While also we give our full concurrence to the conviction 
which Dr. Wordsworth has expressed, of the guilt of this 
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church, and of the ^awful judgments which are in store for 
her, in her collective capacity, we unhesitatingly believe 
that many faithful servants of Christ have been and still are 
numbered within her pale : many we are persuaded have 
built upon the sure foundation of apostolic truth, tliougli 
their superstructure has been the uimuthorized speculations 
of men. Tlicy may suffer loss, but shall themselves be saved, 
though as by hrc. The duty of maintaining truth how- 
ever painful is tlius well put by Dr. Wordsworth. 

“ lie would be guilty of the heinous sin of hmidling the word of God 
deceitfully ; ami in St. Paul’s language, he would not he pure of the Mood 
of the souls of his hearers, as not declaring to them the whole counsel of 
God. He \^()nl(l be rliargeable with taking axcay from the words rf St. 
Johns -prophecy j anil so wonbl be in i)oril of having his own name blot- 
ted out from the hook of fife, if he failed to lift iij) his voice, and to blow 
the triunpiit of tin* Gospel with no vneeriain sound, <iml to ))iocliiiin pub- 
licly and solemnly, in accents which cannot be mistaken, that the I5a- 
UYLON of tlm Apocalypse is no other than the Cuorcm of Home.” — 
p}). 301, 302. 

And a little furtlicr on lie adds ; — 

** We know that ICrror is manifold ; hut Truth is one : and that tliere- 
forc, it is by no means enough to oppose Error ; for one error may he 
opposed by another opposite error; and the only right o])[>osition to Error 
is Truth. We know, also, that by God’s inerey tliere arc truths in Homo 
as well as errors; and that some who (ippo.se Rome may he opposing her 
tiiiths, and not her errors. Our warfare is against the errors of Rome 
and for the maiutennuce of the truth of C hist. We reject Popery l)ecause 
wc profess Christianity# and because we must contend earnestly for the 
Faith once dcdiccrcd to the Saints. We abhor Ilahyloii, because we love 
Sion. Ami tlie aim of our warfare is not to destroy our adversaries, hut 
to save their souks. ’J'hcrcfore iu what wc now say, or shall hereafter say, 
on this subject, wc have to follow' the precept of the Apostle, Speak the 
truth in lovej ami if, through human infirmity, any thing he s])okcii other- 
wise, we })ray God that it may perish speedily, as though it had never 
been.”— p. 301. 

The two points to be investigated in connexion with this 
subject, arc, first, are the prophecies of the Apocalypse 
coiicorniug Babylon to be fullillcd in the city of Home ? 
secondly, do they concern her in her spiritual character, as 
a church, as well as a city ? With respect to the first ques- 
tion the following evidence is alleged. Babylon was a city 
actually existing in the time of St. John, " that great city 
which reigneth and its existence was to be continued to a 
period below our own times, for events yet confessedly future 
synchronize with its destruction. Then the woman was to 
sit upon seven mounlains : now Rome was built on seven 
hills, the ancient names of which are on record; she was known 
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as '' Urbs septicollis f Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, 
Ovid, Silius Italicus, Statius, Martial, Claudiau, Pruderitius, 
all unite in describing Korae as ^Hlie seven hilled city.*^ 
In the coins of Vespasian, Rome is seated on seven hills, at 
the base, Romulus and Remus are suckled by the wolf, and 
in front, the Tiber is personified. Then again the city is 
called that great city which reigneth : in ancient days Rome 
was emphatically designated the city,” and the same ex- 
pression still is continued in a papal benediction “ Urbi 
ct Orbi,” to the city and to the world.” On coins of a 
very ancient date Rome is represented, crowned, holding in 
her hand a winged figure of Victory, and bearing in her 
hand a globe, the symbol of universal sway. The city ;oo is 
called Babylon. On this point we quote Dr. W. without 
abridgment. 

“ But let us observe that, geographically and historically, Babylon has 
found a remarkable parallel in Rome. 

Babylon was the Eastern Rome; and Rome, the Western Baby- 
lon. 

Babylon was situated in a vast plain ; and all have beard of the Cam- 
pagna of Rome. Both cities are intersected by rivers. The soil of Baby- 
lon is described in Scripture as productive of clay for bricky and slime, or 
bitumen for mortar. Witness the Inspired History of the building of Ba- 
bel in that region. And the cnomous brick walls of the same City have 
passed into a proverb. 

Turn now to Italy. We contemplate a }>arallel in these rcsjiocts, in the 
long arched aqueducts of brick which still stretch across the Roman Carn- 
])agiia, and connect the City with the distant lull ; and in the roads, paved 
with bituminous blocks, which linked the capital to the coast. 

Again : the city of Babylon was surrounded ivith ))uols, which, when it 
was destroyed, stagnated into swampy morasses, and now greatly increase 
the dreariness and unhealthiness of its desolate plain. 

Direct, once more, your eyes to the Cainpagna of Rome, formerly peo- 
pled with cities, and alive with the stir of men. 

From the inundations of the Pomptine marshes, and from the inveterate 
malaria of many centuries, and from the fetid miasma brooding over its 
sulphureous springs and brooks, it is now no longer habitable ; and by its 
wild and lonely aspect presents a sad prognostic of its future destiny ; and 
seems, as it were, to sound a sad and solemn warning into the car of 
Faith, that, when the divine Judgments arc fulfilled, the likeness will be 
stronger still between Babylon and Rome. 

Here are some striking similitudes ; and we must not neglect to consider 
the historical parallel between Babylon and Rome. Babylon had been 
and was the Queen of the East, in the age of the Hebrew ftophets, as 
Rome was the Mistress of the West, when St. John wrote. Babylon was 
called the Golden City^ the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees' 
excellency. She claimed Eternity and Universal Supremacy. I will ascend 
into heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of God. I shall be a 
Lady for ever. I am, and none else beside me : I shall not sit as a Widow, 
neither shall I knoip the loss of children. 

In these respects Babylon was imitated by Rome. She also called herself 
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the Golden Cihjj the Klerml City, She vaunted that she would reign for 
ever. 

Again ; the King of Babylon, the mighty Assyrian, was the rod of God's 
anyer, and the staff of His indignation against Jerusalem for its rebellion 
against Him, So was tlie Roman Caesar. 

Babylon was employed by God to punish the sins of Sion and to lay 
her walls in the dust. So, in St. John’s own age, the Imperial legions 
of Rome had been marshalled and despotchcc^ by God Himself to chastise 
the guilty City which had crucified llis beloved Son, 

Again : the Sacred Vessels of God’s Temple w'erc carried from Sion to 
Babylon, and were displayed in triumph on the table at the royal banquet 
in that fatal night, when the fingers of a man's hand came forth from, the 
Walt and terrihed the guilty King. 

So, the Sacred Vessels, having been restored by Cyrus, and the Book 
of the Law, and tlie Golden Candlestick, and the Tabic of Shew-bread, 
were carried captive in triumphal procession to the Roman Capitol ; and 
evenubw they arc seen at. Rome, carved in sculpture on the marble sides of 
the arch of Titus, the Imperial Conqueror of Jerusalem." — pp. 311 — 3^15. 

A reference to Home Avas tmderstood W early Christian 
Avriters. They pleaded in their apology tliat tlicy could not 
but Avish Avell to the Empire of Home, because the imperial 
government liindered the rise of another power more to be 
dreaded than Home, meaning thereby the man of sin^' 
, spoken of by St. Paul, 2 Thess. ii. To this clfcct writes 
Tertnllian, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Jlippolytus, Jerome, 
Augustin, Cyril, Ephraem. So impressed Avas Papias Avitli 
this view, that lie belicA^d St. Peter’s s(;cond Epistle to liavc 
])cen Avritten from Rome, because it Avas dated from Eabvioii. 
Irenieus says tliat the world must Avait till the Homan ciupirc 
divided into several kingdoms, and that then a great ])Ovver 
Avill arise characterized by the name of the number predicted 
by St. John. He says that in his opinion the Avord AoUvjo;, 
which contains the number G6G, expresses the autichristian 
power, “ because tlie Latins or Homans are they who now 
reifjnP Tcrtullian says names arc employed by me as signs. 
Thus Samaria is a sign of idolatry, Egypt is a symbol of 
malediction, and in like manner, in the Avritings of our own 
St, John, Babylon is a figure of the Homan city.” Jerome 
remarks the spiritual Babylon Avhicli sits in scarlet on the 
seven bills, Avhosc plagues Ave read in the Apocalypse, Aviil be 
JeA^ellcd with the dust,” and he adds that some interpret the 
daughter, of Babylon not of Babylon itself, but of the Ro- 

man city,^o that all that is said by Isaiah concerning the fall 
of Babylon may be referred to the ruin of Rome.” In the 
great work of Augustin De civitate Dei,” this eminent father 
says Babylon is a former Rome, and Home a latter Babylon. 
Home is a daughter of Babylon, and by her, as by her mo- 
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ther, God lias been pleased to subdue the world/' Victori- 
nus, a Bishop and Martyr of the third ceptury, and the earlU 
, est expositor of the Apocalypse, says “ The city of Babylon, 
that is Rome ; the kings of the earth will hate the harlot, 
that is Horae." The whole of the evidence on this first part 
of the subject is thus summed up. 

“ What City in the world corresponds to this description ? 

It is not the literal llahylon ; for she was not the Queen of the Earth in 
St. John’s age. It is some City which then existed, and would continue 
to exist almost to the end of time. Among the Cities which then were, 
and which still survive, one was seated on seven hills. The name of each 
of her seven hills is well known. She was universally recognized in St. 
John’s age as the seven-hilled City. She is described as such by the ge- 
neral voice of her own most celebrated writers for live centuries ; niul she 
has ever since continued to be so characterized. She is represented as 
sueh on her owm coinage, the coinage of the world. This same City, 
and no other, then reigned over the Kings of the Earth. She exercised 
universal sovereignty, and boasted herself Eternal. This same City re- 
sembled llabylon in many striking respects; — in ilominion and wealth, in 
gcograpbieiil position and historical acts, especially with I’egard to tlie 
People of (lod. This same City was commonly callc<l Babylon by St. 
John’s own countrymen. And, hnally, the voice of the Christian Church, 
in the age of St. John himself, and for many centuries after it, has given 
an impartial and almost unanimous verdict on this subject ; and confirms 
the judgment pronounced, in clear and solemn tones, in this Bivine 
Book, by the Iloly Spirit of God, — that the Seven-Milled City, that 
Great City, the Queen of the Earth, Babylon the Great, of the Apoca- 
lypse, is no other than Home.” — pp. 35(), 357. 

If then Home be Babylon, is she so as a city merely, or 
also as a church ? That she is so as a city has been admitted 
by the most learned of Ilomanist divines, as Bcllarrainc, 
Baronins, and Bossuet ; but they contend that heathen Romo 
and not papal Rome was the object of the prediction. But 
if the woman on the beast were heathen and not Christian 
Rome, where v/ere those ten kingdoms which had not existed 
in St. John's age and which were to arise contemporaneously 
with heathen Rome ? It was destroyed before sucli king- 
doms arose. Again after the fall of Babylon, St. John fore- 
tells that she is to become the habitation of devils, and the 
hold of every foul spirit, and the cage of every unclean and 
hurtful bird. Now if Babylon be pagan Rome, then this ' 
fearful description must be realized in papal Rome. Will 
the members of the Church of Rome admit this ? or will her 
fiercest enemies contend for it ? Again, is it true that pa- 
gan Rome has been burned and that the voice of her burn- 
ing ascends to Heaven ? Has she been taken up and plun- 
ged like a great mill stone in the midst of the sea ? No ! 
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still is Rome a powerful city ; she wears the title of divinity, 
and calls herself eternal/^ Then to pass to more direct 
evidence. Babylon? is called a Harlot: now this is the spirit- 
ual name for a faithless church : a church which has fallen 
from her first love : thus Isaiah says of faithless Jerusalem, 

How is the faithful city become a Harlot and Jeremiah, 

Thou hast played the Harlot with many lovers and 
Hosca, though Israel play the Harlot, let not Judah offend.*' 
The woman holds a golden cup in her hand with which she 
intoxicates the world. The church of Rome discourages 
reason, and pours into men’s minds a delicious draught of 
strange doctrines. The woman is drunken with the blood of 
saints, at which St. John wonders. Why should he wonder 
at a pagan city persecuting the Christian church ? Here 
there would be no cause for wonder. But that a professing 
Christian cHurcli should be drunken with the blood of saints, 
this was indeed a cause of wonder. The uioman is described’ 
as sitting on a scarlet coloured Beast, full of names of Blas- 
phemy. Does not Papal Rome assume the attributes of 
Deity, and declare herself, eternal, infallible, indefectible ? 
Are not these blasphemous usurpations of the incommunica- 
ble name ? But we must pause, w^c have given only a small 
portion of the evidence adduced by Dr. W ordsworth ; for 
the rest we must refer our readers to his work. Wc now 
merely add the following Aveighty lines with which he con- 
cludes this part of the subject. 

“ And now we again open the Apoc,*ilypse. What do we find there ? 

W'c see there a City pourtniycd— a great City — i/ie great City, the 
Queen of the Cartli when 5St. John wrote ; the City on Seven Hills— the 
City of Rome. 

At Rome, then, we are placed by St. John. Wc stand there by his side. 
This city is represented as a Woman ; it is called the Harlot. It is con- 
trasted with the Woman in the ^Wilderness, the future Bride in Heaven ; 
that is, with the faithful Church, now sojourning here, and to be glorihed 
hereafter. 

The Harlot persecutes with the power of the Dragon ; the Bride is perse- 
cuted by the Dragon ; the Harlot is arrayed in scarlet, the Bride in white : 
the Htarlot sinks to hell, the Bride ascends to heaven. The Bride is the 
faithful Church ; the Harlot, contrasted with her, is a faithless Church. 

The City, then, which is called a Harlot, is a faithless Church ; aud 
that City is Rome. 

This Harlot City is represented as seated upon many waters, which arc 
Peoples,hnd Nations, and Tongues. Kings give their power to her ; and 
commit fornication with her. She vaunts that she is a Queen for ever. 
Thus she is displayed as claiming a double supremacy. 

Now, look at Rome. ^ She, she ahne of all the Cities that ai*e, or ever 
have been, asserts universal supremacy, spiritual and temporal. She 
vrields two swords. She wears two diadems. And she has claimed this 
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•^uble power for more than a thousand years. “ Ruler of the World** — 
*' Universal Pastor’* — these are the titles of her Pontiff. She boasts that 
she is the Catholic Church ; that she is alone, and fone beside her on the 
Earth : she afilrms, that her light will never be dim, her Candlestick never 
removed. And yet she teaches strange doctrines. She has broken her 
plighted troth, and forgotten the love of her espousals. Siic has been 
untrue to God. She has put on the scarlet robe aud gaudy jewels and bold 
look of a harlot, and gone after other gods. She canonizes men, and then 
worships them. She has eiulCdvoured to make Apostles untrue to their 
Lord, and the Blessed Mother of Christ into a rival of her Divine Son. 
She prays to Angels, and so would make them instruments of dishonour 
to the Triune God, liefore whose glorious Majesty they veil their faces. 
Slie deifies the Creature, and so defies the Creator. 

St. .lolin, when he calls us to sec the Ilarlot-city, the seven-hilled city, 
fixes her name on her forehead —Mystery — to be seen and read by all, And 
he says, Hlessed is he that readeth and they that hear ike word& of this prophecy. 

Her title is AlystcM V, a secret spell, hearing a sernbhirice of sanctify : a 
solemn rite, which firoinises bliss to those wlu) are initiated in it : a prodigy 
inspiring w onder and uavc into the mind of ::>t. dohn : an luHicate enigma, 
requiring for its solution the aid of the Spirit of God. 

ile*)fhen Home pers^eutillg the Church was no Mystery. But a Christian 
ChiirL'li, calling herself th(‘ Mother of (>hristen<lom, aud yet drunhen with 
the blood of saints — this is indeed a Mystery. A Christian C’hurch boast- 
ing herscif the Bride, and heiny the ilurlot ; styling herself Sion, and 
being Babylon — this is indeed a Mystery. A Mystery indeed it is, that, 
when she says to ail, “ Come unto me,'* the voice from heaoen shonlil cry, 
** Come out of her, My People.” A Mystery indeed it is, that she who 
boasts her sanctity, should become the habitation of devils : iliat she who 
claims to be Infallible, should be said to cornqit the earth : that a self- 
called Mother of Churches, should he called by the S])irit the Mother of 
abominations : that she who boasts to be Indefectible, should in one day 
be destroyed, and that Apostles should rejoice at her fall : that she w ho 
holds, as she says, in her hands the Keys of Heaven, should be cast into 
the lake of fire by Him Who has the Keys of hell and the grave. All this, 
in truth, is a great and awful Mystery. 

Nearly Eighteen Centuries have now passed away, since the Holy Spirit 
declared, hv the moutli of St. John, to the Church, that this Mystery 
would he revealed in the City which was then the Queen of the Earth, the 
City on Seven Hills, the City of Rome. 

The Mystery was then dark, dark as midnight. Man’s eye could not 
pierce the gloom. The fulfilment of the prophecy seemed iinprohahlc, — 
almost impossible. Age after age rolled away. The mist which hung over 
it became less thick. The clouds began to break. Some features of the 
dark Mystery began to appear, dimly at first, then more clearly, like 
Mountains at daybreak. Then the form of the Mystery became’ more 
and more distinct. The Seven Hills, and the Woman sitting upon them, 
became more visible. Her voice was heard. Strange sounds of blasphemy 
were muttered by her. Then they became more and more loud. And the 
golden chalice in her hand, her scarlet attire, her pearls and jewels,, glittered 
in the Sun. Kings and Nations were seen prostrate at her feet, and drink- 
ing her cup. Saints were .slain by her power. And now the prophecy 
became clear ; clear as noon -day ; and we tremble with aw’e at the sight, 
while the eye reads the inscription emblazoned in large letters, Mystery, 
Bvbylon tub Gubat,” written by the hand of St. John guided, by the 
Spirit of God, on the forehead of the Church of Uomb.” 
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. II. 

THE PANDITS AND THEIR MANNER OF TEACIIING.-NO. 3, 

Let us now accompany, through some part of liis course, 
our desultory student who is entering^ up’ou the study of the 
Hindu system of Poetical Criticism. 

Among the Sanskrit texts printed at Calcutta under the 
authority of the General Committee of Public Instruction, 
there arc two works the titles of which arc given in English 
as follows : — 

Kdvya Prahia'a; a treatise on Poetry and Rhetoric by 
Ma m m at a A'c iiX ii ya. ( 1 820 ) 

“ SdhUya J)erpand \ a treatise on Rhetorical Composition 
by VjsVanatha Kaviraja. ( 1828 )/^ 

Before reading citlicr of these our student will have gone 
through the Kuvalaydnanda — fortunate if, instead of a half- 
decypherable manuscript, he shall have been able to get a 
copy of the nicely lithographed Poouah edition. The Kdvya 
Prakda'a — the ‘'Illustration of Poetry’^ — consists of a num- 
ber of metrical rules {kdrikd) interpersecl with comments and 
illustrative examples. The rules are founded on the Apho- 
risms of Va'mana, who owed his knowledge of the subject to 
the divitic sago Bhauata. The Sdhitya Derpana also has 
memorial verses as its text ; and the rules are frequently il- 
lustrated by the same examples as those employed iu the 
earlii'r work. Both works are held in high esteem ; but that 
of Vis'wANATHA — tlic morc recent and the more copious of 
the two — is generally admitted as tiic standard of taste 
among the learned Hindus. We propose to consider its ar- 
rangement — to dip into it here and there — and to note the 
more salient points of agreement and of disagreement in 
opinion between the author and European writers on kindred 
topics. 

The term Rhetoric, as employed to denote the subject of 
the treatise in question, is liabie — according to our view of 
the division and denomination of the sciences — to an objec- 
tion the converse of that to which we hold the term Logic 
liable when employed to denote the all-embracing sphere of 
the Ny^yi philosophy. In the SaAi/ya we have but a part, 
and the least important part of what, according to Aristotle,* 


* The main consideration being that of Arguments — ra aXX« Trpoff- 

Qtixai— « but the rest mefc out-work.” lihet B, I.c, I . 
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belongs to Rhetoric. In order to attain its specific end of 
convincing or persuading — between whirfi we agree with Mr. 
Smart in thinking that there is more of a distinction than 
a diflFerence* — Rhetoric does not hesitate to avail itself of the 
graces of language which gratify the taste ; but the Sdhitya 
confines itself to these exclusively ; — taste’^ {rasa) being 
here all in all. The diJFerence between the political history 
of India and that of Greece or Rome so obviously suggests 
the reason why eloquence, in the two cases, proposed to 
itself ends thus different, that it would be idle to do more 
than allude to it in passing. 

Of the etymology of the term SdkHya two explanations 
arc offered. According to the one, it is derived from hita 
* benefit^ and saha ^ with,^ because a knowledge of it is bene- 
ficial in all departments of literature. The other, with less 
appearance of reason, explains it as denoting the sum total 
of the various sections of which the system itself is made up. 

The printed volume of the Sdhitya Derpana the ‘^Mirror 
of (Joinposition^^ — is an octavo of between three and four 
hundred pages. The work is divided into ten sections — of 
lengths varying from eight or nine pages to eighty or ninety. 
The first section is introductory. The second treats of the 
various powers of a word. The third treats of taste. The 
fourth treats of the divisions of poetry. The fifth discusses 
more fully one of the powers of a word adverted to in section 
second. The sixth takes particular cognizance of the divi- 
sion of poetry into ‘ that which is to be seen,^ and ^ that 
which is to be heard.^ The seventh treats of blemishes. The 
eighth treats of style. The ninth treats of the varieties of 
composition resulting from the blending of styles, and the 
predominance of one or other of them. The tenth and last 
treats of embellishment. To the subject of this tenth section 
the Kuvalaydnanda of Apyayya DfKsiiiTA, with which the stu- 
dent usually commences, confines itself. 

According to established custom the Sdhiiya Derpana 
commences with an invocation. “ At the opening of his 


♦ “ That common situation in life, Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor, proves indeed tliat there are degrees of conviction whyih yield to 
persuasion, as there are other degrees which no persuasion can subdue : 
yet perhaps we shall hereafter be able to show that such junctures do but 
exhibit one set of motives outweighing another, and that the application 
of the term persuasion to the one set, and of conviction to the other, is in 
many rases arbitrary, rather than dictated by a correspondent difference 
in the things.” Sematalogy — 175. 
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work (says the author — officiating as his own commentator) — 
desiring that he may; complete without obstruction what he 
is about to commence, he thus propitiates the Goddess of 
Speech — seeing tliat everything that is made up of words lies 
within her jurisdiction.^^ — 

** May that Goddess of Language, whose light is fair as that of the 
lutuinnal moon, having removed the over-spreading darkness, render all 
things clear in my mind 1” 

He then proceeds to say that as his work is ancillary to 
poetry, its fruits can be no other than those wliich poetry 
bestows. These arc declared to consist in the attainment of 
the four groat objects of human desire — viz. Merit, Wealth, 
Enjoyment, and Salvation — which, by means of poetry alone, 
can be obtained pleasantly even by persons of slender capaci- 
ty Salvation, it is to be remembered, of lUicration from 
tlic liability to being born again, is the reward held out to its 
followers by each of the various systems of Hindu doctrine. 
Even the Grammarians claim for their own art ( — more than 
was claimed for the kijidrcjd Grammarye of the Dark Ages) — 
the power of leading the soul to bliss* ; and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the poets should contend that the goal might 
be gained, as surely as by any of the more rugged routes, 
and much more pleasantly, by the primrose path^^ of Poesy. 
Poetry is to conduce to this by setting before its votary such 
examples for imitation as that of Rama, and for avoidance 
as that of Havana, and so training him up to virtue. After 
showing how all tlie four objects sought after by the 

wise have been at various times obtained through conversancy 
with poetry^ our author gravely disposes of the objection 
that the study of the Vedas renders the study of poetry su- 
perfluous, by asking where is the wisdom of seeking to re- 
move by means of bitter drugs an ailment that can be cured 
with sugar-candy. 

Having established the importance of Poetry, he proceeds 
to determine what it is that poetry consists in ; and 
here he demurs to the opinion of the author of the 
Kdvya Prakds'a who says that the designation may be some- 
times applied where there is elegance of expression, even 


* According to the Gramuisrians — A single word, perfectly under- 
stood, and properly employed, is, alike in heaven and on earth, the 
/fdwadAttA”— the marvellous cow from which you may “ milk out 
whatever you desire’*-7-iiicluding, of course, final emancipation if you 
wish it, ’ • 
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though ornament be awanting^^ — provided the words and 
the sense are faultless.^’ Butj our autlw contends^ if fault- 
lessness in the words and in the sense be a necessary part of 
the definition, then the following verses from BHAVABiitiri's 
drama, the ViTa-chariira,yvo\A^ not be poetry : — 

( Rdvana loqiwtur)— “ Foul scorn to me 

Thnt uny one should dare to be my foe — 

And now forsooth this anchoret defies me — 

This slaughterer of the race of Uakshasas ! 

Ha ! — can it he — doth Uavaiia yet live ? 

Fie, fie, my son — thou conqueror of Indra — 

What boots it now, that Kunibhakarna * wakes 
Or that these brawny arms of mine, in vain, 

Have swoln with pride when they have borne aivay 
The spoils of Swerga 

Now these iprscs are chargeable wdth the fault ( — to be dis- 
cussed ill section seventh — ) of obscuring the predicate by 
wrapping it up in a long compound epithet applied to the 
subject : — for the subject of which the speaker here intends 
to say something is his brawny arras — and wliat he intends to 
say of his arms is this, that, so far as regards gaining the day 
against Rama, their previous feats of strength, in the war 
wiih Indra, have been in vain : — and all this is made up into 
an epithet applied to the arms. According to the definition, 
then, this is not a case of poetry: — and yet, on the other 
hand, it is a case of the highest khid of poetry, if you go by 
the determination of the same authority, that the highest 
kind of poetry is that where thyniiid of the uttcrer is re- 
vealed not by the literal sense of^lje terms but by their sug- 
ges iveness ; — for the speaker here, for example, does not really 
entertain any doubt of his being himself alive — whilst his 
making a question of it suggests in a lively manner his as- 


* Kuinbhakania, the gigantic brother of the titanic Ravaija,— named 
from the size of his cars which could contain a kambha or large water- 
jar — had such an appetite that he used to consume six months* provisions 
in a single day. Brahma, to relieve the alarm of the world, which had be- 
gun to entertain serious apprehensions of being eaten up, decreed that the 

f iaiit should sleep for six months at a time and wake for only one day, 
uring which he might consume his six months* allowance without tres- 
passing unduly on the reproductive capabilities of the earth. ^Vhen Ra- 
ma invaded the capital of Ravana, the titans, requiring all their forces, 
employed the most violent measures — and eventually with success — to 
awake the sleeping giant ; causing elephants to trample upon him, and 
assailing his ears with the noise of gongs—and even, according to a more 
recent authority, disturbing him with cannon. 
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tonishment nor is he speaking of a literal anchoret when 
he contemptuously iudlcatesby that term the hero Hamel wllO 
had been dwelling in banishment in the forest. Hence the 
definition that we have been testing is too exclusive — seeing it 
excludes what it is agreed on all hands ought not to be ex- 
cluded. 

Our author next rejects an offered •compromise between 
the two definitions wliich he holds to be inconsistent. 

“ Rut, it may be said, — ‘ There is only a portion faulty here, and 
not the whole.^ If you say this, then the part in which tlicre is a fault 
furnishes a reason why it is not a case of ]>oeti y ; ami t.l»e part v\ here tliere 
is suw;zcstiveness furnishes a reason why it is a case of first-rate poetry : — 
and so, h(?in" pulled both ways by the two parts, it will be neither poetry 
nor not ooctry.*^ * 

lie adds 

• 

** Nor do such blemishes as unnielodiousncss and the like mar only a 
part of a poem 'hut the whole ( it' any part of it—) that is to sav — when 
there is no damage to the flavour ( rava— which is the soul of poetry — or 
that in virtue ot whicli alone poetry is poetry), then it is not contvded 
that these ( viz, uninelodiousuess and the other blemishes) are faults at 
all — as a great autliority* declares, — when he says * And the blemishes, 
sncli as immeloiliousness &c. which have been exhibiteil, are not always 
blemishes ; — they have been instanced as what must be invariably shunned 
in erotic poetry only.’ Moreover if it were as you would seem to say, 

( that a blemish is always a blemish), then cases of poetry would be very 
rare, or rather none— for it is quite impossible that there should be fault- 
lessiiessjn every respect.” 

So determined is our author to allow" of no compromise 
that lie goes on to say : — 

“If you contend that the word 'no* (is employed in the sense of ' little*) 
then let us grant [ for the sake of argument with the author of the 
Kiivya Prakds' (f, that poetry is there — not where we have no fault, hut] 
that poetry is there where tlie faults, in souiul or sense, are .^7^gA^ — and it 
will follow that where there is no fault at all, there is no poetry.** 

And not only this — but — 

“ Granting that tliere may be poetry where the faults, in sound or sense, 
are slight, — this is not to he mentioned in the definition of poetry ; just as 
in the definition of such a thing as a jewel, wc omit such a cireumstance 
as its being perforated by insects — ( that circumstance not being what 
constitutes anything a jewel, though it may not cause it to cease to be re- 
garded as sucIp—) for certainly the boring of insects, and such like accidents, 
cannot deprive the jewel of its nature as a jewel, but can only affect its de- 
gree of value. In like manner here also un melodiousness &c. affect that of 
poetry.” 


* Always cited as the “ author of the Dhwani.” 
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The rest of this unlucky definition finds as little mercy at 
the hands of our author as that portion of it of which we 
have followed the dissection. Here, fiowevcr, let us leave 
our native student to force his way through the argument 
unattended by ourselves — the conduct of the argument being, 
as regards the student, all the thornier in so far as it turns 
upon the application of a variety of terms the explanation of 
which he will not meet with for a long time afterwards — the 
first half of the work, like many others in Sanskrit, requir- 
ing to be read by the light of the second. But there are 
illustrative snatches of poetry . interspersed throughout the 
argument — so let us try if we can gather some of these 
flowers without snapping’^ them in bits like Cowper’s rose. 
The following, according to the author of the Kdvya Prakds'a, 
is a case of poetry without anj thing in the shape of em- 
bellishment — tlic lady simply stating how she comes to be 
melancholy. ' 

** Tis true thou art beside me, dear* 

Companion of my youth ; 

The autumn moon shines mild and clear, 

The gale smells sweet in sooth — 

All is as once when you and I, 

On Reva’s bank so fair, 

Made love beneath the trees : — I sigh — > 

Just — that we are not there** 

The author of the Sdhitya Darpana demurs to the assert- 
ion that this is unembellished, — and contends that as one of 
the embellishments of poetry, specially recognised in the 
tenth section, is the exhibition of effects devoid of causes’^ 
— the mention of the melancholy of the lady, with her be- 
loved beside her in the moonlight, is a glaringly poetical em- 
bellishment. 


♦ The same verses have been rendered, under an a]>parent misconcept- 
ion of their drift, as a 


“ Lament of the Disconsolate, 

Ah— 'Where is he who stole my virgin heart ? 

Again the autumn moon shines on my bower, 

And fulbblown Malatis their sweets impart 
To the bold breeze that shakes the Kadamb-fiower. 

1 am the same to whom his troth he gave 
When autumn’s moon, as now, so sweetly shone 
On our secluded bower by Reva’s wave— 

Yet not the same — pine for pleasures gone.” 
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The next example is written in one of the rude dialects 
termed Prdkrita. Our author cites it as an example of sug*^ 
gestiveness*' — where* the suggest! veuess might seem to have 
reference, not as in one class of instances, to the words, nore 
as in another class, to the sentiment, but only to the matter, 
•r-~-(vastu — rcpa^/jixJ-r-in wliich case, he contends, it would not 
be entitled to the designation of poetry% The verses (wliich we 
omit here) suggest an assignation whilst seeming to forbid in- 
trusion. The example, our author holds, while it has, sug- 
gest! veness'^ is entitled to be called poetry in virtue of the consi- 
deration that what it suggests is a semblance {dbhdsa) of the 
genuine sentiment {rasa) of love, which can be genuine only 
where'it is legitimate — semblances and realities being all a- 
like as regards the category of taste. If — he contends — it be, as 
you allege, that there is poetry here because — apart from any 
cousideration of sentiment — more is implied than meets the 
ear; then the sentence, '^Devadatta goes* to the village” 
must be poetry — because Devadatta (being a gentleman) is 
understood of course to take his servants along with him, al- 
thougl»the circumstance is not explicitly set forth. And he 
adds, determinedly, — if you say be it so [that the sentence 
'Devadatta goes to the village,* is poetry because it implies 
more than meets tlie ear] — then I say, No — for I can con- 
sent to give the name of poetry to that only which has some 
flavour (ruso) in it.” 

It is worth noticing here that the notion of reckoning metre 
among the circumstances that constitute poetry is not even 
hinted at by our critic. He denies that there is poetry in 
the assertion, “ Devadatta goes to the village,” simply be-’ 
cause the assertion raises no emotion through anything that 
it is calculated to suggest. The fact that the learned of India 
are accustomed to put into verse almost all their driest trea- 
tises — on law, physic, divinity, &c.~-aflPords a ready enough 
explanation why ^c accident of metre should not be mistai 
ken by them for the essence of poetry. Their test of poetry, 
(under which title, as we shall see, they reckon poetry in 
prose** — gadya kdtnja)y coincides pretty closely, we shall And, 
with that specified by Whately when he says (Rhet. p. 344,) 
— “ The true test is easily applied ; that which to compe- 

tent jud^s affords the appropriate pleasure of Poetry, is 
" good poetry, whether it answer any other purpose or not : 
" that which does not afford this pleasure, however instruc- 
'' tive it may be, is not good Poetry ^ though it may be a va- 
“ luable workJ* The Archbishop, indeed, goes on to say, 
" Notwithstanding all 'that has been advanced by some french 
• 

VOL. III. D 
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** critics^ to prove that a work, not in metre, may be a Poem, 
** (which doctrine was partly derived ^rom a misiiiterpreta- 
" lion of a passage in Aristotle's Poetics), universal opinion 
'^has always given a contrary decision. Any composition in 

verse, (and none that is not,) is always called, whether good 

or bad, a Poem, by all who have no favourite hypothesis to 
'^maintain.'' Now for* our own part, we should have little 
objection, at times, to a hypothesis which so conveniently 
enables us to escape debating the question whether such a 
work as Macpherson*s Ossian" is poetry ; — but really, if 
you wish to astonish a pandit, you have only to ask him 
gravely whether, for example, that terse metrical composition, 
the Nyaya compendium entitled the Bhdshu-parichchheda, is 
VLpoem. If, in holding it to be as far removed as anything well 
can be from poetry, he goes on a ** favourite hypothesis/^ it is 
because the notjon of an opposite hypothesis probably never 
occurred to him. 

Our author, having demolished to his satisfaction the de- 
finitions of his pi^edecessors, proceeds to give his own; — and 
he declares — with a brevity for which he atones by*the co- 
piousness of his subsequent explanations, that ** A speech 
whereof the soul is flavour, is Poetry.'** He adds — 

'‘We shall discuss the nature of ‘flavour* (rasa) afterwards — [in Section 
Srd]. Flavour alone is the soul of it [Poetry] — being, in the most inti- 
mate way, the supporter of its very life-*^{or without that [flavour] we do 
not allow that the case is one of poetry at all. 

The word rasa ‘ flavour’ is regularly formed from the passive voice of 
the verb ras ‘to relissh.’ In it — [i. c. in the word rasa, on which the dc- 
finirion of ])oetrv hinges] — are implied also * veneration’ (bhdva), and the 
‘ semblance’ (dbhdsa) of flavour.” 

He next illustrates these three implied senses by examples — 
and first ho exemplifies flavour (or sentimeat) by a case of the 
* erotic’ — {s'ringdra-rasa) — which we omit by particular 
desire." 

As an example of poetry where the sentiment of love, be- 
ing directed towards the Deity, takes the name of ^ Venera- 
tion' (bhdva) ^ he gives the following synopsis of the ten in- 
carnations of Vishnu — viz. (1) the fish (2) the tortoise, (3) the 
boar, (4) the man-lion, (5) the dwarf, (6) Paras %r^ma, (7) 
Rdma, (8) Krishna, (9) Buddha, and (10) the deliverer yet 
expected by tlic Hindoos. 


Vdldjam rasdtmakajig kdvyam. 
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“ He o*er whose scaly neck the ocean rolled ; 

Who bore upon his back the world of old ; 

Who raised up3n his tusk the earth, and tore 
With lion’s claws the demon-chief of yore ) 

Who traversed, in three steps, heaven earth and hell ; 

Before whose wrath the Kshattra armies fell ; 

Whose arrow pierced the ten-faced Titan-king ; 

Fiend-slayer kind to every living thing ; 

He at w'hose advent the unjust shall quail — 

Whatever his name — to Him all hail ! all hail !’ 

Lastly, as an example of the ^ semblance* [dbhdsa) of senti- 
ment — there being but the semblance of human sentiment 
in the feelings of the lower animals, he cites the following : — 

“ Within a single floweret’s bell apart 
The bee sipped honey with his loving spouse : — 

Soothed by the fondling horn of her loved*art, 

With eyes half-closed, the hind forgot tp browse.” 

But it may be asked — if blemishes, as before asserted, do 
not annihilate poetry, have they no effect in regard to it at 
all? To this our author replies that ‘^blemishes lower its 
character*’ — and what are to be reckoned blemishes he will 
state further on, as well as what are the beauties which ele- 
vate its character. Here ends the first section of the Sdhiiya 
Derpana-^^nd here we may break off for the present. 


K. 
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LONGFELLOW’S POEMS AND PROSB.^ 

Above seventy years have passed away, since Burke elec- 
trified the Commons \^ith that famous speech on American 
Conciliation, “ that struck even foes with admiration, and 
friends with delight/’t Sixty-eight years ago,’* spake the 
mighty orator, if, amidst bright and happy scenes of domes- 
tic honour and prosperity, my Lord Bathurst's Angel sliould 
have drawn up the curtain, and unfolded the rising glories 
of his country, and whilst he was gazing with admiration on 
the then commercial grandeur of England, the genius should 
point out to him a little speck, scarce visible in the mass of 
the national interest, and should tell him, ^ Young man, 
there is America — which at this day serves you for little 
more than to amuse you with stories of savage men and un- 
couth maunera ; yet shall, before you taste of death, shew it- 
self equal to the whole of that commerce which now attracts 
the envy of the world. Whatever England has been growing 
to by a progressive increase of improvement, brought in by va- 
rieties of people, by succession of civilizing conquests and civi- 
lizing settlements in a series of seventeen hundred years, you 
shall see as much added to her by America in the course of 
a single life !’ — if this state of his country bad been foretold 
to him, would it not require all the sanguine credulity of 
youth, and all the fervid glow of enthusiasm, to make him 
believe it ? li’ortunate man ! he has lived to see it I For- 
tunate indeed if he shall live to sec nothing that shall vary 
the prospect, or cloud the setting of his day." 

There may be one in a distant land, who shall cast his eye 
down the present page, and recall the glorious oratory of 
Burke. Let //za/ one imagine a prophet to have continued 
the discourse, and predicted the achievements of the next 
three quarters of a century — th^ counsels so wisely and 
weightily propounded should not avert the disasters of 
revolutionary warfare ; — that the pungent sarcasm of an 


Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie. Sixth Edition. Boston, 1848. 
Voices of the Night. Boston, 1840. 

Kavanagh, a Tale. Boston, 1849. 

« t PiozzL 
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infidel demagogue* should prevail against the suggestions of 
a native and sustain^^d loyalty, ^iid teach a great and once 
enduring people the rebellious remonstrance that a prince, 
marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to 
be the ruler of a free people — that then should ring the 
tocsin, and brothers and Christians be arrayed in arms, in 
the most momentous quarrel of nlodern times ; — that at 
length the motherland, her troops evacuating Charlestown, 
and conceding a victory, on terms of unmolested retreat, 
should repeal her restraints, and re-establish commerce, and 
ratify the independence of her recusant colonies; — that 
soon as peace could assert her gentle sway, a thousand 
ministrants to elegant refinement should bear her train 
that CaMbridgk, that' pleasant monument of New England- 
ers* veneration for English institutions, should extend and 
diffuse her elevating influence, “parvam Tr^jarn*^ — as Presi- 
dent Everett has elegantly applied the poet — sinmlataque 
magnis Pergama;** — that a blooming sisterhood of kindred 
influences should claim to be the Almae Matres of a growing 
intellect; — that Edwards should propound his subtle ana- 
lyses — that most extraordinary man, who, in a metaphysic- 
al age or country, would certainly have been deemed the 
boast of America Prescott should charm us with 

his enchanting histories ; — that Audubon’s profound sci- 
ence and extraordinary pencil should transfer the pageantry 
of his country’s woods, in its uiiapproachcd magnificence, to 
our libraries and our galleries ; — that by a goodly company in 
that precocious laud, 


“ Neque tibins 

Euterpe coliibet ; iicc Polyhymnia 
Lesbouin refugit tenderc barbiton — 

could all this have been foreseen, or foretold, when Burke 
was haranguing, we ask where would have been the wonder — 
at the past, or at the future ? 

We love America — sl^j^ England's genial and versatile 
daughter. Nature anSBrtune joined to make her great 
nor ever — from her first occupation by British colonists, has 
oppression overweighed or disappointment crippled her enter- 
prize or Ksp energies ; until at length, having surmounted 
many trials, and prevailed over exceeding disparities of 
opportunity and era, she may claim a noble rivalry with the 


* Thomas Paine, in his Common Sense.” 

t Mackintosh. 
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mother land. Wc know not of any people who have 
advanced to such a statiye, in the ,, short course of a 
century and a half. Her cities ; her roads ; her inter- 
national arrangements and communications ; her splen- 
did mercantile fleet 5 her presses ever busy in disse- 
minating, in wonderful numbers, and at fractional rates, 
the choicest eliniinatibns of British genius ; her vari- 
ous seats of learning ; her literary population ; her proli- 
fic manufactures ; her extensive commerce ; do all and 
each aflbrd a lesson of wliat may be achieved by persevering 
industry and intellect well applied. 'Withal she has verifi- 
ed the sentence of her noblest apologist ; displays no interest 
contrary to the grandeur and glory of England, when not 
oppressed by her weight ; and therefore would we, that by a 
kinder policy, her inclination had been led to respect the 
acts of a superintending legislature, from discerning them 
to be the impositions of a power which should have been 
the security, not the rival, of her secondary importance.’’ 
But it was otherwise ordered, and she has worn her freedom 
well. This is not the place for us to take exception at what 
we consider the false positions in which her exuberant love 
of liberty, and impatience of control, political, social and 
religious, have sometimes forced her. Whatever these be, we 
trace tlieir origin, to a very large extent, to exactions which 
goaded her to assert her independence, and to protracted 
unredress of usurious impositions. England owes it to 
herself that she has not, in the United States, the grandest 
fabric of a just and righteous Colonial dominion. 

But enough of these reflections and regrets — let us turn to 
the work in hand — a fair acknowledgment of the excellencies, 
and tribute to the genius of one of America’s most charming 
poets, for it is principally upon his verse that we undertake to 
review Professor Longfellow — only one little prose volume, 
Kavanayh, having reached so far as Benares, as wc believe. We 
regret we have not a larger collection of his writings, which, 
altogether, are of considerable vdjjune ; the more especially 
as his last romance does not in oIRjpinion, sustain the re- 
putation of his previous prose compositions ; especially of 
Hyperion, which we understand from the Revue des deux 
Mondes to be an msthetical novel upon the model of Tieck’s 
Franz Sternebald$ Wanderungen ; where Mr. Longfellow 
takes a large and accomplished survey of the fine arts in the 
nineteenth century, as did Tieck of those of the sixteenth. 
But here let us remark one of Mr. Longfellow’s character- 
istic weaknesses. Hyperion I we beg his pardon for pre- 
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suming on such a comment on so imperfect an induction ; 
but what possible connexion can the Titan fatlier.of the sun 
and moon have witii the imaginary companion of Goethe, 
Jean Paul, Carlyle, Paul de Koch, Iloifmann, Edward 
Quinet, George Sand, Victor Hugo, and other such worthies 
of the present age ? Tis the same with Evangeline, IVhat 
a name for a Norman paysanne in .,thc colony of Acadia ! 
M. Philarete Cliasles has not said badly that she had bet- 
ter have been called Jeannette or Marianne, However, “Tis 
but her name that is our enemy Mr. Longfellow has 
drawn her with as finished loveliness as one need wish 
to shrive. 

** Fair, was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 

Black were her eyes as tlic herry that grows on the thorn by the way-side. 
Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown shade of her 
tresses ! 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of the kine that feed in the meadows. 
When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noon-tide 
Flagons of home-hrewed ale, ah ! fair in sooth was the maiden. 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, while the bell from the turret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon them, 

Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of heads, and her missal, 
Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtlc of blue, and the ear-rings. 
Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an heir>loam, 
Handed down from mother to child, through long generations. 

But a celestial brightness — a more ctlierial beauty — 

Shone in her face and encircled her form, when, after confession, 
Homeward serenely she walked with God’s beuedietiou upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exqjiisitc music.” 

Wc might go a long way through Mr. Longfellow’s vo- 
lume without pitching upon so many consecutive lines which 
so satisfactorily evidence his command of the hexameter. 
It was our opinion originally, and is so still, that this, in 
common with classical metres generally, can be produced 
with only very imperfect effect in niodeni languages, and 
especially in a language like tlie English, where syllabic 
quantity depends altogether on the length of vowel, and not 
on the and froiiPthe multitudinous particles, the 
agreeable inosculation of feet must be almost entirely sacri- 
ficed ; and from the compulsory grammatical arrangement, 
there is ngk^roora for any sustained attempt to make the prin- 
cipal words initial in the metres, or large and unembarrassed 
scope for caesural effect. But we think that Mr. Longfellow 
has been more successful than others similarly adventurous, 
and perhaps has made.the very best of an imperfect and obdu- 
rate instrument. > 
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We shall get beyond our depth if we attempt any censure 
of that illustrious war-minister whose measures have given 
Mr. Longfellow the incident of his " E'/angeline.’^ Rather 
will we borrow expressions full of humour and point from the 
pen of Horace Walpole, to whose judgment we defer on 
those affairs which ended in the French evacuation of their 
North American Colonies. He writes to Mr. Bentley, 
April 13. 1755. 

“ You will he entertained with a prophecy which my Lord Chesterfield 
has found in the 35th chapter of Ezekiel, which clearly promises us vic- 
tory over the French, and expressly relates to this war, as it mentions the 
two countries (Nova Scotia and Acadia) which are the point in dispute. 
You will have no difficulty in allowing that Mounseer is typical enough 
of France ; except Cyrus, who is the only heathen prince inentior^.ed by 
his right name, and that before he had any name, 1 know no power so 
expressly described. 

‘ 2. Son of man, set thy face against Mount Seir^ and prophecy against 
it. 3. And say unfo it, Thus saith the Lord God : Behold, O Mount 
Seir^ 1 am against thee ; and 1 will stretch out mine hand against thee* 
and 1 will make thee most desolate. 4. 1 will lay thy cities waste, and 

thou shalt he desolate, &c. 10. Because thou hast said, these two nations 

and these two countries shall be mine, and we will possess it.* 

I am disposed to put great trust in this prediction ; for I know few 
things more in our favour,** 


The French, our great rivals in colonization during the 
former part of the eighteenth century, no doubt had done 
much to incense us by their projected monopoly of the fur 
trade, and their confinement of British subjects for a breach 
of privilege alleged, but unacknowledged. Their encroach- 
ment on British rights, too, by erecting forts at Niagara, 
Lake Erie, and in the back settlements of New York and 
Pennsylvania, was an unquestionable violation of treaties ; at 
the same time, perhaps our retaliation was ill directed and 
severe. All the bad faith from which our colonists at Hali- 
fax were so rudely molested, and even tlie defeat of Brad- 
dock, seems insufficient to justify Mr, Pitt’s retributory 
occupation of that little Freiich-Norman Colony in Aca- 
dia, the inhabitants of which, froiS their professed and en- 
gaged allegiance to Britain, were in reality, under British pro- 
tection. But this by the way ; — the Puritans of Pennsylvania 
and Massachussetts had no fondness for their Romanist neigh* 
boars ; Franklin had advised the minister of their inconve- 
nient proximity ; a cause of quarrel occurred, and an inof- 
fensive peasantry were victimized. On the 5th of Septem- 
ber 1755, after the English fleet had lain four days in the 
Gaspereau, to the dismay and terror of the Acadian farmers, 
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a scene occurred of which we offer Mr. Longfellow’s repre- 
sentation. 

$ 

Lo ! with a summons sonorous 

Sounded the bell from its tower, and over the meadows a drum beat. 
Thronged ere long was the church with men. Without, in the churchyard. 
Waited the women. They stood by the graves, and hung on the head* 
stones 

Garlands of autumn leaves, and evergreens frdsh from the forest. 

Then came the guard from the ships and marching proudly* among them 
Entered the sacred portal. With loud and dissonant clangor 
Echoed the sound of their brazen drums from ceiling and casement, — 
Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous portal 
Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will of the soldiers. 

Then uprose their commander, and spake from the steps of the altar. 
Holding aloft in his hands, with its seals, the royal commission. 

‘ You -ire convened this day,* he said, ‘by his Majesty’s orders. 

Clement and kind has he been ; but how you have answered his kindness 
I.et your own hearts reply ! To my natural make and my temper 
Painful the task is I do, which to you 1 know must be^ grievous. 

Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of our*monarch ; 

Namely that all your lands, and dwellings, and cattle of all kinds 
Forfeited be to the crown ; and that you yourselves from this province 
Be transported to other lands. God grant you may dwell there 
Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and peaceable people I 
Prisoners now I declare you j for such is his Majesty’s pleasure 1” 

Evangeline, as may have already struck the reader^ must 
have a suitor, and the interest of the story centres in her 
being hurried into exile apart from him and his, with only 
the solace of her faithful and amiable confessor. Before 
selecting those portions of the poem, which, as delineating 
American scenery, are the most characteristic and interesting, 
wc must detach a few lines in which the principal actors are 
sketched ; premising that Evangeline was the daughter of 
Benedict Bellefoutaine, the wealthiest farmer of Grand- 
pre.” 

“ Stalwortb and stately in form was that man of seventy winters, 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with snow-dkkes ; 

White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown as the oak- 
leaves. 


Firmly buiWed with rafters of oak, the house of the farmer 
Stood on tub side of a hill commanding the sea ; and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing around it. 
Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath ; and a footpath 
Led through an orchard wjde, and disappeared in the meadow. 
Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhuTHS by a pent house. 
Such as the traveller secs* in regions remote by the road side 
BttUt o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary.” ' 
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Benedict’s farm^ and its precincts, the moss-grown bucket, 
the trough«for the horses^ the barns and wains and ploughs 
and harrows, and 

“where, in his feathered seraglio 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the self-same 
Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter,’' 

r 

exhibit, we think, the feeling of a true artist. But we 
must clear the way for the denouement of our story. Evan- 
geline, as we said before, was loved — and — as most village 
beauties are, pretty generally loved : — 

** Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his missal, 

Fixeil iiis eyes upon her, as the saint of his deepest devotion ; „ 

Happy was he who might touch her hand, or the hem of her garment ! 

He * * * * * Hu * H 

But among*all who came, young Gabriel only was w’elcome ; 

Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith, 

Who was a mighty man in the village, and honored of all men ; 

For since the birth of time, throughout all ages anti nations. 

Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the people. 

Basil was Benedict’s friend. Their children from earliest childhood 
Grew up together as brother and sister jarnl Father Fclicinn, 

Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught them their letters 
Out of the self- same book, with the hymns of the church, and the plain- 


Thus passed n few swift years, and they no longer were children. 

He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the morning. 
Gladdened tiie earth with its light, and ripened thought into action. 

She was a woman now, with the heart aiul hopes of a woman. 

‘ Sunshine of Saint Eulalie’ was she called ; for that was the sunshine 
■Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards with apples ; 
She, too, would bring to her husband’s house delight and abundance. 
Filling it full of love, and the ruddy faces of children.’' 

These portraitures it appeared to us necessary to transcribe, 
or we might have presented a great deal of charming des- 
cription from the earlier parts of Mr. Longfellow’s poem, 
which is now beyond our limits. We have seldom read any 
thing more graphic than his delightful pictures of the home- 
stead, and the settle with its evening group. Tl^eir truth 
and finish, combined with an cfTcctive usage of the classical 
measure, give them a truly Virgilian character. We are 
tempted to select a very few lines that we may not award 
praise so considerable without a proper guarantee. 

Pay with its burden and heat bad departed, and twilight descending 
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Brought back the erening star to the sky, and'the herds to the homestead. 
Pawing the ground they^camei and resting their necks on each other. 
And With their nostrils distended inhaling the freshness of evening. 
Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline's beautiful heifer. 

Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that waved from her collar, 
Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human affection. 

« * * « ^ * * 

* • 

Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their manes and their fetlocks. 
While aloft on their shoulders the vrooden and ponderous saddles 
Painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tassels of crimson. 

Nodded in bright array* like hollyhocks heavy with blossoms. 

Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their udders 
Unto the milkmaid’s hand, whilst loud and in regular cadence 
Into the sounding pail the foaming streamlets descended.” 

Evcangeline^s dower is scarcely settled by Rene Lablanc, 
Notary Public and the chief oracle of the 'pillage of Grand 
Pre, ere tliQ British ambassage arrives from the ships. Its 
message we have recited. But before the determined hostili- 
ty is declared, the ships at anchor in the Gaspereau afford a 
topic of excitement and speculation ; and the tableau which 
Mr. Longfellow has here sketched gives us, for once, a favour- 
able impression of his power in contrasting character. The 
blacksmith augurs ill from the pointed cannon and the sum- 
mons to meet in the church to hear King George’s mandate. 
Benedict, the pacific and unsuspicious farmer, hopes a friend- 
lier purpose. 

“ Perhaps the harvests in England 
By the untimely rains or untimelier heat have been blighted, 

And from our bursting barns they would feed their cattle and children.” 

Rene is calm and trustful that God will shield the innocent, 
and over-rule the arbitrary injuries of man ; in support of 
which he recites an elegant apologue of oppression counteract- 
ed and justice triumphant. Evangeline weens of little but 
her approaching nuptials, and lights the lamp, and draws the 
ale, and muses on the notary’s pledge, as he drinks to her 
welfare. Then come the social games, and the lovers* whis- 
pers in the twilight, described with a chaste enthusiasm and 
innocent warmth. The unsullied purity of his poetry is 
not the itettst noticeable of Mr. Longfellow’s merits. The 
following picture of Evangeline’s retirement after her be- 
trothal cannot fail to please every rea^r. 

“ Ah ! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she stood with 
Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her chamber ! 

Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of the orchard, 
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Waited her lover and watched for the ^eam of her lamp and her ebadow. 
Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feeling of sadness 
Passed o’er her soul, as the sailing shade of clhuds in the moonlight 
Flitted across the floor and darkened the room for a moment. 

And as she gazed from the window she saw serenely the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her footsteps. 

As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmael wandered with Uagar !* 

• 

Their sad reverse is now at hand. Felician, the patient 
confessor^ urges them by the love of God and the example of 
Christ to hallow the sanctuary and forgive their oppressors. 
Grand Pre swarms with life and activity as the devoted peo- 
ple collect their chattels and hurry to the ships which are to 
convey them they know not where. Evangeline encounters 
Gabriel on the shore — but ah ; the ruin of her fond hopeful- 
ness ! 

“ Wives were tom from their husbands, and mothers, too late, saw their 

[ children 

Left on the land, extending their arms, with wildest entreaties. 
tSo into separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried, 

While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood with her father. 

And as the priest approaches and speaks his BenedicUe to 
the dying old man, the flames are seen to rise from the village 
— they desolate that ** happy valley of seclusion deep.'^ The 
movement of the following passage, and its effective allitera- 
tion, must surely be considered extremely graphic. 

“ Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in autumn the blood-red 
Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o’er the horizon 
Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon mountain and meadow, 

Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge shadows together. 
Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs of the village. 

Gleamed on the sky and the sea, and the ships that lay in the roadstead. 

Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of flame were 

Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like the Quivering hands of a 

[ martyr. 

Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the burning thatch, and, uplifting. 
Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from a hundred house-tops 
Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame intermingled.” 

We will just extract a few lines of the burial scene, and 
then delay no longer to follow Evangeline through her exile 
and wanderings. « 

** Let us bury him here b]^be qea. When a happier season 
Brings us again to our homm from the unknown land of our exile. 

Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the church-yard. 

Such were the words of the priest. And there in baste by the sea-side 
Having the glare of the burning village for funeral torches, 
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But Tvithout bell or book, they buried the farmer of Grand- Pre. 

And as the voice of the priest repeated the service of sorrow, 

Lo ? with a mournful sotind, like the voice of a vast congrej^ation, 
Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar with the dirges.” 

Evaugeline, cheered and solaced by Father Felician, tra- 
vels far and long, without the full fruition of her heart’s 
desire. With some remains of her y bath’s associates she is 
rowed down the Mississippi, in the pleasant tifiie of May. 
They seek their kith and kin, the once happy tenantry of 
the Acadian farms and the prairies of Opelousas. 

“ Onward, o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness sombre with forests. 
Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river ; 

Night after night, hy their blazing fires, encamped on its borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, where plume-like 
Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with the current, 
Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 
bay in the stream, and along the w'impling waves of ’the margin, 

Sliining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans waded. 

They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual summer. 

Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and citron. 
Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course ; and entering the Bayou of 

[ Plaquemine 

Soon w’cre lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 

Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid air 
Waved like banners tlnat hang on the nails of ancient cathedrals. 
Denth-likc the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset, 

Or by the owl as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight ^vas, as it glanced and gleamed on the water. 
Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustaining the arches, 

Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through chinks in a ruin. 

Here is a fair specimen of Mr. Longfellow’s mastery of 
landscape — that the delineation is extremely massive and 
well compacted is undeniable. To judge from Evangeline, 
we conceive that Im forte lies iu describing the wild scenery 
of his native land, to which, after much and vjirious travel, 
he evidently bears an ardent and patriotic devotion. All 
that is peculiar to, and characteristic of the prairie and the 
backwood he fixes upon his page — in this, so far as we know, 
he is unfhralled among his country’s poets — even Dana, who 
has an eye fully as observant, has not coloured his landscapes 
with so intense a nationality. In Evangeline we hear the 
crane whoop and the alligator roar — breathe the breath of 
the magnolia, and see the lotus and the water-lily ruffled 
by the glancing oar. The trumpet-flower swings from the 
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sinewy branches^ humming-birds flit athwart the rose-hedges, 
the palm-tree spreads its curtain from the wind aud heat, and 
the mocking-bird, wildest of singers, 

“ Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hangs o’er the water. 

Shakes from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 

That the whole air audtjie woods and the waves seem silent to listen.” 

The open* and vocalic polysyllables which designate scenes 
and objects in the far west are often most judiciously intro- 
duced to heighten the rhythm, and throw a fine classical ac- 
centuation upon the clauses: it w'ould be difficult, and perhaps 
impracticable to give, by any arrangement of the Teutonic 
element, so much of the Ionian music as will be recognized 
in Evangeline^s passage 

” Past the Ohio shore, and past the mouth of the Wabash, 

Into the golden streams of the broad aud swift Mississippi 

or in that picture of Basil’s abode of exile, the “ Eden of 
Louisiana,” 

” Where as they enter the T^chc which flows through the green Ope- 
lousas, 

Lights he his pipe which is filled with the sweet Natchitoches to- 
bacco.” 

But let us bring Evangeline to the end of her course. She 
finds Basil’s rough energies have brought him to fiourish in 
domains and herds ; he welcomes the wanderers, so long 
friendless and homeless, to a home which may he even better 
than the old one ; where cattle run wild, and timber may be 
had for tlie cutting, aud harvests wave yellow, and 

” No King George of England shall drive you away from your 
homesteads. 

Burning your dwellings and barns, and stealing your farms and your 
cattle.” 

Still a shade passes over her as she finds that Gabriel is ab- 
sent, and that she was sleeping when their boats crossed on 
the Atchafalaya. But Basil will escort her to him— he left 
but yesterday to trade for mules and trap the beaver. 

” * Farew'ell 1’ said the priest, as he stood at the shadowy threshold, 

* See that you brin^ back the Prodigal son from his fasting and famine. 

And, too, the Fooush Virgin, who slept when the bridegroom was 

comii^g’ 

* Farewell !’ answered the maiden, and, smiling, with Basil descended 
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Down to the river’s brinks where the boatmen already were waiting.” 

The scenery of the »prairies, (for alas ! they arrest not Ga- 
briel before he enters these) afford some of the most pictu- 
resque and novel passages in the volume. We sliould not do 
Mr. Longfellow justice, were we to lead our readers to an 
estimate of his poem, without introducing the following 
remarkable landscape at the base of tfic Ozark mountains. 

” Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to the ocean. 
Like the great chords of a harp, in loud an<l solemn vibrations. 
Spreading between these streams arc the wondrous, beautiful prairies, 
Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and sunshine, 

Bright with luxuriant elusters of roses and purple aniorphns. 

O'^er tlnnn wander the buffalo herds, and the elk ami the roebuck ; 
Over them wander the wolves, and herds of riderless horses ; 

Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary with travel ; 
Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmaefs children. 

Staining the desert with blood ; and above their ttrriblc war-trails 
Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the vulture, 

Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered in battle, 

By invisible stars ascending and scaling the heavens. 

Here and there rise smokes from the camps of these savage marau- 
ders ; 

Here and there rise groves from the margin^s of swift-running rivers ; 
And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the desert, 
Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by the brook-side. 
And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline heaven. 

Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them.” 


The travellers meet a Shawnee woman whoso, husband had 
been murdered on the hunting-grounds. Her mysterious 
legends move Evangeline to pain and terror. The lorn 
maiden scein^o pursue a phantom. Further west, she alights 
at a Jesuit MSion. But there too disappointment awaits her. 
Not six suns have risen, says the benevolent priest, since 
here was Gabriel, seated by my side, telling me the same 
sad talc I hear of you. She there expects his return in the 
autumn from the northern chases whither he had departed. 
Basil returns homeward. 

“ * Patience 1” the priest would say ; * have faith, and thy prayer will be 
answered ! 

Look at this delicate flower that lifts its head from the meadow, 

See how%s leaves all point to the north, as true as the magnet ; 

It is the compass-flower, that the finger of God has suspended 
Here on its fragile stalk, to direct the traveller’s journey 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 

Such in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of passion. 

Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of fragrance, 

But they beguile us, and lead us astray, and their odor is deadly. 
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Only this humble plant can guide us here, and hereafter 

Cnnva us ^ with asphodel dowers that are wet with the dews of 
nepenthe.” * « 

Wc often wisli, as we read Evangeline and some of 
Mr. Longfellow^s other productions, that he Imd used a finer 
discrimination in his pictures from life. Nothing can be 
juster or better availed of than the scenery of his poem ; here 
his allusion*to the compass-flower is in the true spirit of the 
classical idyl. But we must believe that had he thought 
correctly on what had been the natural discourse of a hum- 
ble Missionary to an exiled Acadian peasant, we might not 
have heard the former referring to the herb with which 
Helen drugged her guest^s wine. We are sorry that our 
poet often offends by this kind of dormitancy ; ana thus 
casts over his writings a pedantic bizarrerie which ill-con- 
sorts with his general truthfulness to nature. Much of 
Father Feliciau’s moralizing amply merits the censure of the 
French critic, bien raffine^ sans doubte, pour un vieux nor- 
mand and Kavanagh^^ is full of analogous faults. In 
the course of a few pages we find Mr. Churchill, a dreamy 
irresolute village schoolmaster, discoursing of the Roman 
consul Ijicinius and the Lycian plane-tree, the Lilavati of 
Bhascara Acharya, the seven magic rings of Jarchas, the 
drinking-horns of Valhalla, the Revd. Mr. Pegge^s essay on 
cock-figliting among the Ancients, Milo with bis fingers in 
the oak, the great wild boar Scrimner, the Pythagorean 
noviciate of five years of silence, Ariosto's heroes, and that 
pleasant author, Marcus Antoninus. If from the banks of 
a frozen river, he see farmers cross in sledges, and a weather- 
bound schooner, he thinks of ‘‘ Lapland sledg^ and the song 
of Knlnasatz, and the dismantled ice-lock e<^csscls of the 
explorers of the Arctic Ocean.” If skaters wheel round their 
fire and speed away before the wind, straignt images arise of 
‘^Norwegian Skate- Runners, bearing the tidings of King 
Charles's death from Frederickshall to Drontheim ; and of 
the retreating Swedish army frozen to death in its fireless 
tents among the mountains.” If he see horses drawing the 
block -ice to the storehouses, he contrasts them with Gre- 
cian mules, bearing the snows of Mount Parnassus to the 
markets of Athens, in panniers protected from the sun by 
boughs of oleander and rhododendron.” His imagination, 
to use one of Mr. Longfellow's pet Amerieanisms, is quite 
too exuberant for one who, however poetic and meditative 
of Romance, is observed " daily moiling and delving in the 
common path and the scope of his reading quite recondite 
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beyond what it were peasonable to expect from one who 
never seriously begins anything, and only ou Saturday can 
soar and revel before sunset. 

But to proceed with “ Evangeline.” The autumn sees 
not Gabriel at the Mission, and she then adventures, with 
some returning guides, on weary marches through the 
Michigan forests, where at length •she finds his lodge in 
ruins. Years and melancholy have marred her youthful 
bloom ; — she retires to Pennsylvania, where old Eene died, 
and lives there for years as a sister of Mercy. On a pallet 
in the alms-house, she shudders at sight of Basil. Just 
ejaculating Gabriel, his voice died away ere he could pro- 
nounce Evangeline, who kissed his dying lips, and pressed 
his head to her bosom ; 

Then, meekly bowed she her own, and murmured ‘ Father I thank thee !* ** 

• 

As the Voices of the Night” have been much longer 
before the world, and are better known in India than !Mr. 
Longfellow’s later works, we need not detain the reader long 
upon them, and other of his shorter poems printed in Gris- 
wold’s collection, which is also easily procurable. The mas- 
sive thoughts and spiritual heroism of his Psalm of Life” — 
the sweet haziness of Endymion” — the noble calmness of 

Excelsior” — the bold impersonation of the Village Black- 
smith,” it must suffice that we simply indicate : the verses 
most completely to our taste are those on Maidenhood,” 
as delicately finished as Coleridge’s sweet lines, beginning, 

“ Myrtle leaf, which uii-besped,” 

and of as pure a tone as Wordsworth has embodied in his 

Longest Day.” 


** Maiden ! with the meek, brown eyes. Beep and still, that gliding stream 
In whose orbs a shadow lies. Beautiful to thee must seem, 

Like the dusk in evening skies ! As the river of a dream. 


Thou, whose locks outshine the suu. 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one. 
As the braided streamlets run ! 

Standing, with reluctant feet. 

Where the wook and river meet ! 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 

Gazing, with a timid glance 
On the brooklet’s swift advance. 
On the river’s broad expanse ! 


Then, why pause with indecision. 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Eiysian? 

Seest thou shadows sailing by. 

As the dove, with startled eye, 
Seesibhe falcon’s shadow fly ? 

nearest thou voices on the shore. 
That our ears perceive no more. 
Deafen’d by the cataract’s^roar ? 
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O, thou child of iuadv prayers \ 

Life hath quicksands, — life hath 
snares ! 

Care and age come unawares ! 

Like the swell of some sweet 
tune, 

Morning rises into noon, 

May glides ony^ard into June. 

Childhood is the bough where slum- 
ber'd [ber’d ; — 

Birds and blossoms many-num- 
Age, that bough with snows encum- 
ber'd. 

Gather, then, each flower that grows. 
When the young heart overflows. 

To embalm that tent of snows. 


Bear a lily in thy hand ; 

Gates of br/'.ss cannot withstand 

One touch of that magic wand. 

Bear, through sorrow, wrong, and 
ruth. 

In thy heart the dew of youth. 

On thy lips the smile of truth. 

O, that dew, like balm, shall 
steal 

Into wounds that cannot heal. 

Even as sleep our eyes doth 
seal; 

And that smile, like sunshine, dart 

Into many a sunless heart. 

For a smile of God thou art.” 


We now approach the most dangerous part of our under- 
taking, an analysis and estimate of Mr. Longfellow's last 
work, Kavanagh.*’ We admit that a little post-octavo of 
some hundred and eighty pages has not usually puzzled us 
so much. The moral of the book we presume to bo that 
very favourite one of our author, which he has embodied in 
his Psalm of Life,*^ 


Act,' — act in the living present I 
Heart within, — and Gbd o'er head 

and which gives a zest to the existence of his Villa«'e 
Blacksmith;*^ 

** Toiling — rejoicing— sorrowing — 

Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begin. 

Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted — something done. 

Hath earned a night’s repose.” 

But this we have to trace through the quaintest melange 
of subject and character that we ever recollect to have seen 
grouped in so small a compass. There is Mr. Churchill, 
with some of whose phantasies we have already enlightened 
the reader ; who loves all life, bnt its real earnest. There 
is his wife, an amiable, qpnfiding, nervous enthusiast, who 
weens of no one like her spouse, save the vociferous little 
urchin, who clamours for her reiterations of the story of the 
“ dog Jumper.” Next comes Lucy, their maid — areally very 
pretty-vwith Milesian blood in her veins, whose gipsy look 
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and brown hair fascinates a vender of old boots, whom Mr. 
Churchill takes to Ije a kind of centipede.*^ TBen we have 
Mr. Pendexter, a hungry fanatic, who after twenty five years^ 
occupation of the pulpit of Fairmeadow, takes his farewell 
because the parish declines to increase his salary. 

y As he announced the text, ‘ Yea, I think it meet, as long as I am in 
this tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you in remembraace,* it seemed 
as if the Apostle Peter himself, from whose pen the words first proceeded, 
were calling them to judgment. 

He began by giving a minute sketch of his ministry and the state of the 
parish, with all its troubles and dissensions, social, political, and ecclesias- 
tical. He concluded by thanking those ladies who had presented him 
with a black silk gown, and had been kind to his wife during her long 
illuesr ; — by apologizing for having neglected his own business, which was 
to study and to preach, in order to attend to that of the parish, which was 
to support its minister, — stating that his ow’ti shortcomings had been ow- 
ing to theirs, which had driven him into the woods in w'inter and into the 
fields in summer ; — and finally by telling the congregation in general that 
they were sA confirmed in their bad habits, that no reformation was to be 
expected in them under his ministry, and that to produce one would re- 
cpiirc a greater exercise of Divine jmwer than it did to create the world ; 
for in ercatin|5 the world there had been no opposition, whereas, in 
their reformation, their own obstinacy and evil propensities, and self- 
seeking and worldly-mindedness would have to be overcome !” 

Mr. Pciulexter, next morning, rolls down the street in his 
old-fashioned chaise known by all the boys as the ark/' his 
old white horse seeming to shake the very dust of the un- 
grateful village off’ his feet, which Scriptural behaviour his 
master seemed to imitate by extending his legs over a large 
baud-box, and thus projecting them out of the vehicle. He 
is next found at a muster of Militia, praying on horseback, 
and going at large into some of the bloodiest campaigns of 
the Hebrews. 

Mr. Arthur Kavanagh succeeds to the Pairmeadow pulpit, 
after many a parish disputation and division, and threat of a 
new church, and such other extravagances as will always have 
place under the voluntary" system. He proves quite worthy 
of his new mahogany pulpit," impassions his gentle auditors 
generally ; — indeed Miss Sally Manchester, an excellent 
chamber maid but a very bad cook, declares him “ not a man, 
but a Thaddeus of W arsaw," He preaches in perpetual tropes 
and euplfShiisms, furnishes a room in the church tower,* 


* By the way, w^e like pot his choice of a stiuly. In Mr. Penclexter’s 
time “ the first bell rang from thence like a brazen mortar, seeming from 
its gloomy fortress to bonibiinl the village with bursting shells souiul, 
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aud in quest of a captive ballad^singer to cheer his solitary 
room, drops* in on ** Moses Merry weatheiv. dealer iu singing- 
birds^ foreign and domestic,*’ where he meets Miss Cecilia 
Vaughan, of the Hall, purchasing a carrier pigeon, betwecu 
which and Mr. Kavanagli the shrewd Taxidermist at once 
established a mysterious connexion. Indeed by attractions 
of temperament as well as person, Arthur Kavanagh was 
formed to please. Of ancient and honourable family, he had 
been watched through a feeble childhood and trained in the 
Roman faith, by a doating mother, who early indoctrinated 
him with the “ Lives of the Saints.’^ 

Of all the legends of that m 5 -stenoiis book, that which most delighted 
and most deeply impressed him was the legend of St. Christopher^ The 
picture was from a painting of Paolo Farinato, representing a figure of 
gigantic strength and stature, leauiiig ii]>on a staff*, and bt aritig the infant 
Christ on his bending shoulders across the rushing river. 'I’lie legend 
related that St. Christopher, being of huge proportions and immense 
strength, wandered long about the world before his conv(:rsion, seeking fur 
the greatest king, and willing to obey no other. After serving various 
masters, whom he in turn deserted, because each recognized by some word 
or sign another greater than himself, he heard by chance of Clirist, the 
king of heaven and earth, and asked of a holy hermit where he might be 
found, aud how he might serve him. The hermit told him he must fast 
and pray •, but the giant replied that if he fasted he should lose his 
strength, and that he did not know how to pray. The hermit bade him 
take up his abode on the banks of a dangerous mountain torrent, where 
travellers were often drowned in crossing, and to rescue any that might be 
in peril. The giant obeyed ; and tearing up a palm-tree by the roots for 
a staff, he took his station by the river’s side, and saved many lives. And 
the Lord looked down from heaven, and said, ‘ Behold this strong man, 
who knows not yet the way to worship, but has found the way to 
serve me !’ 

And one night he heard the voice of a child, crying in tlic darkness and 
saying, * Christopher ! come and bear me over the river !* And he went out, 
and found the child sitting alone on the margin of the stream ; and taking 
him upon his shoulders, he waded into the water. Then the wind began 
to roar and the waves to rise higher and higher about him, and his little 
burden, which at first had seemed so light, grew heavier and heavier 
as he advanced, and bent his huge shoulders dowm, and put his life in 
peril ; so that when he reached the shore, he said * Who art thou, O child, 
that hast weighed upon me with a weight as if I had borne the whole 
world upon my shoulders V And the little child answered, ‘ Thou hast 
borne the whole world upon thy shoulders, and Him who created it. I am 
Christ, whom thou by deeds of charity would’st serve. Thou and thy 
service are accepted. Plant thy stafi' in the ground, and it shfill' blossom 
and bear fruit 1 * With these words the child vanished away. 

There was something in this beautiful legend that entirely captivated 
the heart of the boy, and a vague sense of its hidden meaning seemed at 


that expleded over the houses, shattering the ears of all the parishioners, 
and shaking the consciences of many !” 
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times to seize him and control him. Later in life, it became more ami 
move evident to him, aiyl remained forever in his mind rffe a lovely al- 
legory of active charity and a willingness to serve. Like the giant’s staff 
it blossomed and bore fruit.” 

At the Jesuit college in Canada, his mind displayed itself 
congenial to philosophy and theologjr. But in all his schol- 
astic dreams and contemplative science, now ejfibalmcd by 
memory of his lost mother, arose the legend and its lesson, 
humility and labour. 

“ Saint Christopher and bis service had been accepted, though he would 
not fast, and had not learned to pray ! It beenme more and more clear to 
him, tlnat the life of iiian consists not in seeing visions, and in dreams, but 
in active charity and willing service.” 

And so, and by lessons which his favourite authors weened 
not of our reading from them, truth triumphed over dogma- 
tism, and he became a Protestajit, But yet — 

" Out of his old faith he brought with him all that he found in it that 
was holy and pure and of good report. Not its bigotry, and fanaticism, and 
intolerance, but its self-devotion, its heavenly aspirations, its human sym- 
pathies, its endless deeds of charity. Not till after his father’s death, 
however, did he become a clergyman. Then his vocation was manifest 
unto him. lie no longer hesitated, hut entered upon its many duties and 
responsibilities, its many trials and iliseourageineuts, with the zeal of Peter, 
and the gentleness of John.” 

All tliis beautiful portraiture Mr. Longfellow has marred 
and checkered by the information he gives on the style of 
Mr. Kavanagh^s pulpit discourses. On one occasion, preach- 
ing about the ruling passion, he said that 

“ A German nobleman, when be was dying, had his hunting horn blown 
in his hod room and his hounds let in, springing and howling about him ; 
and so it is with the ruling passions of men ; even around the death bed, 
at the well-known signal, they howl and leap about those who have fos- 
tered them.” 

He discourses on spring, on another occasion, in a way 
which some of liis congregation think very beautiful, and 
others very incomprehensible ; describing it as the great 
annual miracle of the blossoming of Aaron^s rod,” and then 
proceeding with deep solemnity and emotion. 

To speak of the spring of the soul, ns from its wintry distance it turns 
nearer and nearer to the great Sun, and clothes its dry and withered leaves 
anew with leaves and blossoms, unfolded from within itself, beneath the 
penetrating and irresistible influence.” 

Mr. Kavanagh must have altered a good deal the^ tone of 
his sermons (^t wdiich he is said to liave worked assiduous- 
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ly or else Mr. Longfellow must have very odd ideas of 
what it is to preach the doctrines of Christ, holiness, 
self-denial, and love.” 

This engaging young apostle, who, while it was the me- 
ditated great design and purpose of his life” to unite all sects 
into one Church universal, yet would 'Miot destroy sects 
themselves,” they being to him only separate converging 
roads, leading all to the same celestial “ city of peace, has 
almost as fertile a fancy as Mr. Churchill. If the bells ring, 
he recalls the time when they were anointed, baptized and 
prayed for ; and the great bell Guthlac, and six others, so 
musical, that, when they all rang together, as Ingulphiis 
affirms, there was no ringing in England equal to it.” 
His bell seemed to breath such clangorous sentences as, 

“ Laudo D^im verum, plebem voco, coiigrego clerum, 

Defunctos ploro, nimbum fiigo, festaque honoro.’’ 

“ Possibly also it sang into bis ears as did the bells of Varennes into 
the cars of Panurge. — Marry tbcc, marry tbec, marry, marry ; if tliou 
sliould’st marry, marry, marry, thou slialt find good therein therein, there- 
in ; so marry, marry.” 

If he looks out of his garret window, he thinks of nothing 
less than the words of Plato y when we consider human life, 
we should view as from a high tower all things terrestrial,” 
&c. &c, ; — a quotation which, however apposite and probably 
suggested by Mr. Kavanagli^s residence, we object to the 
bodily introduction of in a book of this class. 

Such as our hero will seldom want for belles to woo or to 
be wooed. Mr. Kavanagh found one of either kind in Alice 
Archer and Cecilia Vaughan. Never were two characters in 
stronger contrast. Their very dwellings seem to indicate 
their incongruous temperaments. Alice's is 

** Sombre, desolate and silent. The very clock in the hall had a dismal 
sound, gasping and catching its breath at times, and striking the hour 
with a violent, determined blow, reminding one of Jael driving the nail 
into the head of Sisera.” 

Cecilia's filled the mind with pleasant thoughts of Prince 
Ilasselas and the Happy Valley. The widowed lad^ of the 
one is poor, and old, and querulous, and blind ; — with hut 
a single domestic, Miss Sally Manchester, who did all the 
housework, tended the poultry, and gave lamp-oil to the 
cock when he crowed hoarsely. The lord of the other, also 
widowc^, is a judge in one of the courts ; kindly, dignified, 
and affable, with a host of retainers about^ his ample and 
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airy lialls. Alice is a sickly, melancholy dreamer, exciting 
neither love nor pity^ though she die by the scordiings of an 
unrequited passion. Cecilia is gay, joyous and natural, the 
queen of every heart which encounters her, conscious of in- 
herent grace, yet tenacious of her maidenly uniuiprcssive- 
ncss, until a suit which she might favour kindle the woman 
within lier. Now if, in America, twO such girls arc likely to 
get to school together, or being there, to be dralVn together 
by that mysterious power which discovers and selects friends 
for us in our childhood;*^ — if it be a common incident 
of trans-atlantic romance that such should become so 
desperately impassioned that the one must buy a carrier 
pigeon to facilitate a rapid correspondence with the other ; — 
if trans-atlantic society be so constituted, that they might 
accompany Mr. Kavanagh in a carry-all to the lloaring 
Brook,” the fourth scat being occupied by a large basket, 
containing what the Squire of the Grove, in Don Quixote 
called his — that magnificent Castilian word for 

cold collation — above all, if atone of Mr. Churchill the 
!h^airincadow schoolmaster’s At Homes/* Mr. Kavanagh 
the Hector’s attentions might be diverted from Miss Arclicr, 
by the maiuEuvres of Miss Hawkins, sister of Mr. Hiram A. 
Ilawkius, a dealer in English linens and carpets, and an 
aspirant to Miss Vaughan^s hand; — thou we think we gather 
from the evidence of an American Professor of Belles Letires 
that there were better grounds than we ever imagined for 
Mrs. Trollope’s pasquinades. 

But enough of this unseemly patchwork. AVe rejoice to 
think that the numberless incongruities, the shallow inci- 
dent, the little pedantry, the uiiwrought associations, and 
the ill-dcvised moral of Mr. Longfellow^’s “ Kavanagh” 
must quite neutralize the stigma which it otherwise would 
reflect upon his nationality. AVe will not follow at large tlie 
childish story of the pigeon, and the love thereupon consum- 
mated, and Alice’s disconsolacy and premature dcatli, and 
naughty Billy Wilder mi ng the Butcher’s sou’s career, and 
the Fairraeadow sensation at the betrothal, and how Kava- 
iiagh took his bride, like an Apostle, to Italy and the East, 
and all the Churches of Christendom, to sow in many devout 
hearts tiue desire and prophecy which filled his own — tlie 
union of all sects into one universal Church of Christ. AVe 
will merely advise the reader, if he is curious about it, that 
they longed for Mr. Churchill. 

In all the old cathedrals; in all the lovely landscapes ; among the Alps 
and Apennines ; in looking down on Duorao d’Ossola ; at the ftm at Ba- 
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veno, at Gacta ; at Naples ; in old anil mouldy Rome ; in older Egypt ; 
in the Holy luind ; in galleries, churches and ruins ; in their rural retire- 
nieiit at Eicsoli ; — whenever they saw any thing Beautiful. 

On their return, the dog Major barked at them; Mr. 
A'aughan, the workhouse, and tlie brass knocker on Mr. 
Churchill’s door were much as usual; Miss Sally Manches- 
ter was discovered on a ladder, in a spacious giiigliam bon- 
net, painting her house; but the railroad had completely 
transt’orined Fairnicadow, and made of a simple village, a 
very precocious town. 

Our advice to Mr. Longfellow would be, that he cultivate 
liis elegant muse ; but eschew novel writing. To point a 
moral, with imaginary characters and devised incident — to 
errate liarinonious and human groups, and array them in 
lively and picturesque reality ; — this wo have no hesitation in 
saying, is not lii» vocation. He has noble gifts — a delicate 
car, wanting only the harness of verse to lead it — an exquisite 
sense of the beautiful in nature — high moral sensibilities — 
the rare capacity of infecting minds; and he can exercise a 
balance of thought so lino, that it will admit of no redund- 
ancy of utterance, though surfeited by its own richness. 
He has studied landscape with an artist’s love — and no one 
better understands the finish which a true artist can impart 
to word-painting. Here then be liis study — to elaborate his 
pictorial genius, and enrich our .cabinets with other gems, 
selected from his country’s scenes and story. Let liiin con- 
descend to deliver the acts of history, or the suggestions of 
his individual mind, in his graceful combinations ; knowing 
that his temper is rather imaginative than inventive, and he 
the skilful liniucr, and not the great designer. Let him 
learn too that we possess, in English, as flexible a vehicle for 
poetic thought as ever the art of man dev'sed — our bold he- 
roic pentameter — perfectly fitted to the genius of our lan- 
guage, and therefore to be preferred to any form w'hicli can be 
but experimental, and in which success can scarcely be be- 
yond partial. Let him consider, furtlicr, that gracious scho- 
larship is rather diffident than obtrusive ; and its compass 
much more pleasantly inferred from the charm of its imbibed 
tones, than from the display of whence it drew them. So 
may he achieve a work worthy of his fine scnsibilitfes, which 
shall be loved throughout the world of letters, but honoured 
in America. 
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. IV. 

THE FALL OF THE OAK. 

High-towering, by a river stood 
An oak of ample head ; 

And wide around, o*er field and flood 
A grateful shadow spread. • 

The fainting flocks oft sought that shade. 
And there his foot the pilgrim stayed 
And bathed his throbbing browns. 

When summer’s noontide heat oppressed. 
And many a songster sought a nest. 
Amongst the sheltering boughs. 

Full manj’ a year that tree had sighed 
Whene’er a Zcpliyr brcatlied ; 

Those arms had many a storm defi|:d 

When ice-crowns round them wreathed. 
Which, aged now, respemsive groaned. 

As wintry tempests, circling, moaned. 

And whirled the starry snow. 

For youth, with long-told years, had passed. 
And he, of many, was the last 
To meet the woodman’s blow. 

The vigour which %vas his of yore 
Time’s numbing touch had spoiled ; 

For mantling moss, like winter’s hoar. 
Around his limbs had coiled.. 

The canker wormed its unseen w*ay 
Beneath his bark, and slow decay 
The monarch’s trunk o’er-s{.»re.ad ; 

While in his verdure’s sickly d3'e 
You read some fatal doom was nigh 
To bow his loftjr head. 

The spangling devvdrops glistened bright 
On opening bud and flower. 

For still the sun to watting sight 
l>enied his orient hour ; — 

When forth a sturdy woodman strode 
With shouldered axe, and on his road 
Hymned forth a morning lay : 

He thanked his God for life, and health. 
And freedom, better far than wealth. 

And joyful went his way. 

He reached the pride of all the plain. 

That venerable oak. 

Unheard, the wood-nymphs plead in vain 
To avert the fatal stroke ; 

His gleamy steel with might he swung, 
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Then peal on peal rcsoiuuling ruiia:. 

And waked the sleeping air, 

Till every parent bird in dreadi 
Deserted nest, from nestlings tletl. 

Blit fondly lingeretl near. 

Along the shore the echo flies 
And th-ills the quiet tide. 

And water-spirits seem to rise 
That reckless man to chide ; 

Yet follows blow on blow, until 
Bright Phoebus o’er the eastern hill 
Again asserts his reign. 

And as his flaming orb u|U*osc*, 
Slow-crashing, sunk to his repose 
The monarch of the ]>lain. 

And now the pilgrim passes on 
Nor hails a welcome shade, 

Ahd Hocks that met there once, arc goiu* 
To court a distant glade ; 

Aiituiunal blasts sweep fiercely by. 

But silent is the leafy sigh 

Which once responded there ; 

T’or now a blackeiual bole is all 
Which registers his solemn fall 
AYMu) was so nobly fair. 

So perishes tlicj pride of man. 

So sinks his feeble power. 

When dejith sums up life’s narrow span. 

That fitful, ti’oubloiis hour. 

A few brief days exeni])t from woe 
Is all the joy which man can knt)w, 

K’cr calletl by Him on high 
YVho wields Creation’s awful tlooin 
'Po render to the oblivions tomb 
His transient *ligiiitv. 
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CHAPTEB. I. 

• 

I’lic folly of huniiiii luitiirc is iiicunibhi. Evoii* Molitnc has 
failed to make the world niiich wiser. M. Lovraiih, had 
made a large forhuic by keeping a drapcr^s shop, in the 
neighbourhood of the Marche dcs Innocciis iu Paris, hut iio 
sooner did he retire from business, than his brain becafle 
iullatctl with pride and ambition. AVlien he found himself 
the possessor of three millions of francs, acquired by lionest 
industry in the sliop of bis fathers, the worthy man, intoxi- 
cated by prosperity, discovered that the acquisition of wealtli, 
which he bad hitherto considered the end of Iiis existence, 
was only tb.c commencement of a new career. He thought 
it necessary to east his former slough, and, issuing from the 
obscure corner in which he had hitherto vegetated, to burst 
fortli like an emancipated butterfly, into the bright world fur 
which he thought liimsclf born. At tliat time the democratic 
absurdities of the revolution of July had passed away, and 
although the aristocracy of wealth still looked with contempt 
on its elder sister, tliore wore not wanting many who regarded 
w ith a wdstful eye the titles of nobility. Nothing less would 
serve M. Ijcvrault, than to become a member of the govern- 
ment, and to give himself due encouragement lie perused 
with secret satisfaction the now registers containing the 
names of certain citizens recently elevated to power and dis- 
tinction. He delighted in revolving in his own mind all the 
schemes tlmn on the tapis for recruiting the ranks of the 
peerage, and congratulated himself on the refleclion, that the 
paynieut of three thousand francs per annum in direct taxes, 
would be nothing to him. One night he dreamt tliat his 
]mrtcr liad put into Ids hands a packet addressed to M . le 
Ihiron licvrault,’^ and when with a trembling hand he broke 
l.hc seal, he found it contained a patent of nobility, Oii Hie 
day following, iu the fulness of Ins emotion, lie astonished 
the povtcyr with a present of live francs, who was puzzled to 
know the cause of this uiuvoutcd nniuiiicence. His wife bad 
seen w ith regret the progress of this mental disease, and bad 
done Iku’ utmost to counteract it. 

LcvraiilV’ she . would somciinies say, do oblige, ini' 
by keeping yourself quiet. AVhat Imsiinvss h:i\v» wr t(' 
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meddle with honours and dignities ? Surely it is enough 
that we are rich; and now let us learn to enjoy our 
wealth in moderation. Whatever thfe world may say, 
money cannot command every thing, and all our three 
millions have been amassed without adding anything 
to our real worth. Let us be content to remain in our 
own sphere, without being ashamed of our station. Let us 
cultivate the society of those who esteem us, and not thrust 
ourselves forward into a world, where we shall only be 
laughed at. The more I know you, the better am I convinced 
that you canni.d impose upon any one ; and as for mo, I know 
\#Jl enough that 1 am unfitted to become a lady of quality. 
On the other hand, for wealthy retired tradespeople we are 
sufficiently genteel, and can cultivate with advantage the 
society of those of our own class. Let alone all such follies. 
Buy a good estate likely to yield some return, and as you are 
not without ambftion, let it be confined to becoming mayor 
of the Commune, or churchwarden of the parish. Indulge 
in a little fishing now and then, of which you once were 
fond, and cultivate dahlias for which I know you have a taste. 
Be hospitable to your friends and charitable to the poor. 
Above all things marry your daughter to a man wl»o will not 
blush for his wife^s family, nor be afraid at some future day 
o say to his children, * Your grandpapa was a worthy man, 
who made his fortune as a draper in the Rue des Buurdon- 
nais. It is him you have to thaifk for the bread you eat' " 
Such was th{3 language Mme. Levrauit was in the habit of using 
towards her husband, and her efforts appear to have been 
successful during her life time ; but unhappily she had died 
ten years before the opening of our story, and had taken with 
her a 1 the common sense of the family. 

M. Levrauit knew too well that honours and dignities 
would not come to seek him in his back parlour in the Rue 
des Bourdonnais. He had already drc[)ped the society of 
his old friends, and ouly awaited the return of his daughter 
from school, in order to comn;ence an entirely new life. Not 
knowing in which way exactly to approach the aristocracy, 
the groat object of bis desires, he relied upon the resources 
Mile. Laura Levrauit possessed in her beauty and accomplish- 
ments ; nor did these disappoint his expectations. , 

Milo. Levrauit had been educated in one of the most aristo- 
cratic boarding schools of Paris, Perhaps she might have 
possessed greater attractions, had her charms been permitted 
to expand in the simplicity and modesty of her native condi- 
tion. Ti’ansplantcd into an establishment full of countesses 
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and marchionesses in embryo, she liad early lost her natural 
simplicity and grace j and, like a sparrow in a cage of amada- 
batls, her first real grief had been the knowledge of her ple- 
beian origin. The ridicule and hidden sarcasms which she 
was continually forced to endure, made her irritation and 
sorrow deep-rooted. Instead of retaliating upon those mali- 
cious companions who took such delight in humbling her, 
Laura conceived a deep and bitter hatred toward^ the slioi) 
which she was born; indeed the whole Eue des Bourdonnais 
was included in lier indignation, and even the name of Lev- 
rault exasperated her. Whenever, during the hours of study 
or of recreation, this unfortunate name, associated with the 
memory of so many bitter taunts, resounded in her ear, she 
felt tne utter solitude of her position, and shuddered with 
shame. One day she happened to wear a cloth dress, on see- 
ing which, one of her companions ironically ^remarked, “ Ah ! 
this dress could have cost you nothing but tbe making \” and 
all enjoyed the malicious speech, and the discomfiture of 
Laura wlio wept in silence. On another occasion she was 
asked if one of her ancestors had not been present at the 
fi(dd of the cloth of gold ! Some time after, several young 
ladies, versed in heraldry, affected to compose for her a coat 
of arms, bearing an ellwand m bend; and the mortification 
she suffered from this incident was sullicient to bring on 
serious indisposition. In this way, her feelings were most 
crut 11}^ wounded on numberless occasions. I leave it to thfe 
reader to imagine what a mysti rious sympathy and secret 
union of ideas already existed between father and daughter, 
and how well tlioy agreed as to their future mode of life. 

Mile. Levrault at the age of eighteen was what might be 
termed jiretty. With a fine comydexion, dark brown hair, 
eyes well set, and a good figure, there was still somewhat in 
her appearance to betray her plebeian origin and the impress 
of the shop, which would not have been observed, but for 
the elTorts made to conceal them. She possessed, indeed, 
a calm and impassive nature with much self-possession, and 
had never allowed her imagination to stray into the land of 
dreams and chimeras. In her, vanity with its icy breath 
liad withered up the flowers, which naturally bloom in the 
dawn of youth. Had her mother lived a little longer, she 
would no doubt have succeeded in fostering the precious 
germs which pride and vanity had blighted. But left 
almost entirely to herself, her good qualities had been neg- 
lected like noxious weeds, while all that were bad had been 
carefully preserved. It would be unjust not to mention that 
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she possessed all the talents and acconiplislimeiits proper to 
young ladi(?s of her age. Continually dqprcssed and slighted 
by her school companions" she had spared no pains to surpass 
them in her acquirements. She was a good musician and 
painted landscapes remarkably W'cll, for one who had never 
studied from nature. She had been taught by the cleverest 
masters, but had only s'ucceedcd in hei* studies from extreme 
vanity. No sooner was she released from the thraldom of 
school, and become aware of her fortune, than she looked 
forward with eagerness to the dazzling prospects opening 
before her. She knew well that with a dowry of one mil- 
lion, and two more in prospect, she would never be sought in 
marriage from love, and therefore the idea of love never en- 
tered her thoughts. She had in fact many clear and deter- 
mined views of her own on matrimony, and knowing very 
wxll that the mqn who would ask her hand in marriage 
would only do so as a matter of business, she was resolved, 
on her side, to regulate her choice by her ambition. She 
therefore declared to her father that slie would marry none 
but a man of rank ; and he, embracing her fondly, recognized 
ill her his second self. This he concluded was the most cer- 
tain means of introducing him into the world of his ambition, 
from which lie did not conceal from himself that he was 
separated by a gulf; but this gulf he was determined to cross 
on tlic shoulders of his soii-in-law. 

' All that remained to be done was to seek for a son-in-law 
equal to his highest hopes, but most ctu’tainly such an om^ 
Avas not to be found near the Marv.M des hinore)is. ]\r. I jcv- 
rault had heard it said that of all the provinces in France, 
Brittany most abounded in ancient and noble families, that 
chateaux Avere there as abundant as cottages, and embattled 
towers as numerous as mushrooms. It was in Brittarv 
therefore that he determined to establish himself ; there h(* 
Avoiild lay the foundation of a splendid career : and there h(‘ 
proposed to cast the golden net Avhich Avas destined to entrap 
the phoenix of sous-in-law. As soon as he had settled his 
plans, M. Lcvrault wu’otc the folloAviiig letter to a notary at 
Nantes, Avhora lie had formerly known as a licad clerk at 
Paris. 

“ The time has at length arrived, my dear M. .lolihois, for iliy removal 
into a world better suited to my taste and habits. In tlie midst of iny la- 
borious avocations, I haw. always looked forward to seek in my old ngc an 
asylum (ronsccrated by the great names of our history. Criltany has al- 
nays been associated in iny mind with heroic r(?(!olleeti()ns, and my belov- 
ed Laura, Avho has received an cdiieaiion worthy of lier rank, has often 
delighted«ine with talcs of that ehivalrons land. You will therefore hear 
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without surprise, that it is my intention to become the purchaser of some 
noble domaiu in llrittaiiy. llowever, 1 ilo not wish to do sa without due 
eoiisidoration. Before otjcidiug on u purchase, I wish to see the COllIllry, 
view its capabilities, and study its lunnners and customs. Now then, my 
dear Joliliois, let mo address myself to you in confidence. 1 wish you to 
engage for me for one year, a castle somewhere in the iieighhonrhood of 
Nantes, the position of which will allow me to cultivate the friendship of 
the nobles of the province. By the time 1 have had experionco of the 
country, 1 shall fiml no difficulty in making a selection. I need seareoly 
add, that 1 intend to live in good style, and keep house on a princely 
scale. To you, luy good friend, 1 wisli to leave every anangeiiient, 
from kitchen to tlrawing-room, and from garret to ecUar. \Vith tlie 
sole exception of luv daughter’s femme de cliamhre, I sinill bring 
no servants with me from Paris. It will delight me, 1 must confess, 
to see nroiind me a fewv venerable domestics, types of devotion and 
fidelity, \Yho are content to live and die in the ]daee of their nati- 
vity, Engage for me four or five servants of this class, and spare 
no expense in prejiaring everything, for our rece]>tion, for 1 am worth 
three nilllions, and the life I propose to lead is one of continued festivity 
and urihoiimled hospitality. Let my neighbours knonv before liand who 
is coming aimnig them. Tell them of my exertions, and of mv wealth, 
in }i way to excite their curiosity at my approach. Although I have made 
up my mind onl}' to associate w'ith the highest classes, 1 shall still, my 
dear Jolih()i.s, reserve a ])la(’o for you, and you will iiow' aud then I am 
sure be glad to eomo and join me in hunting a stag. I rejoice in the 
id<‘a that 1 shall end my <lays in the country of de Chsson and du Gucseiii. 
Laura has so often mentioned these geiitlemcii and their feats of ann.s, 
that 1 long to make the aequaint.anec of their descendants, and entertain 
tliem at my hoard. Above all things remeuiher that 1 must have the elite 
of tlu^ aristoc iiiey for my immediate neighbours, ami be able to see from 
my ^viu(lows at least a dozen castles, w ith towers, hattleimmts ami draw*; 
bridges. 

Aclieii, my dear M, Jolibois, I reekoii upon your exertions, as you ma\ 
u])on jny liberality.” 

Levrai'i.t. 

V 

Tills notary happened to be a shrewd fellow. While a 
head clerk at Paris, and at the point of establishing an ollicc 
in the count ry^ he had himself cast a longing eye on W. 
LcvraulPs millions, and on one occasion had actually made an 
offer for Laura^s liaud, thinking that it was quite as reason- 
able that Jolibois should marry the daughter of M. Lcvrault, 
as that the Due dc Lauziin should marry the daughter of 
Henry IV. But M. Lcvrault rejected his advances with the 
most sovereign contempt, and showed him ho\v inucli lie had 
been niisttidccu. M. Stephen Jolibois had retired much dis- 
comfited, never supposing that another opportunity would 
offer for renewing his acquaintance. In spite of the oflieial 
(diaractcr he had acquired, he liad not forgotten the w’aggeries 
of his apprenticeship/ and rubbed his hands with delight on 
reading the hitter of his father-iii-law elect, which was indeed 
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sufficiently silly and impertinent to excite the laughter of a 
stoic. Yom)g, gay and full of fun, Jolib^is seized with avidi- 
ty the opportunity thus offered of revenging his disappoint- 
ment, and at the same time reaping advantages for himself. 
Eight days after, he wrote the following answer to M. Lev- 
rault : 

t 

“ It gives mt pleasure, my dear Sir, to announce that I have engaged 
for you a mansion, adapted, ! fondly hope, both to your exalted rank and 
reflned taste. It is a handsome edifice, though of modern architecture, 
situated on the banks of the Sevres, between Tiffauge and Clissoii and 
only eight leagues from Nantes. *I am proud to think that I have so 
fully and happily merited the confidence you have placed in me. I am 
busily employed in furnishing your mansion with all expedition, in a man- 
ner suitable to your position in the world. I have omitted nothin^*, and 
rejoice in the belief that yo\i will be satisfied, All shai) be ready in a 
fortnight, and you need delay no longer period in setting out on your 
journey. 1 have had no difficulty in comprehemling the elevation of your 
ideas, and that you only desire to live among your equals. That uner- 
riug glance which has made you, as it were, one of the eagles of com- 
merce, has pointed out to you the very portion of the earth most worthy 
to contain you. The exalted society which you desire may be found at 
your very doors — The castles of Tiffaiige, of Mortagiie, and of Clisson 
are ready to welcome you. 

According to your desire I have mentioned your name, and now that 
the nobility of the district know who you are, they arc ready to vie with 
each other in the warmth of your reception. They well know that in 
the present day, industry is the queen of the world, and all arc prepared 
to regard you with respectful interest. Do not suppose that your fortune 
w at all connected with these favorable anticipations. It is your merit alone 
that causes their impatience.. Ever since I announced your expected arri- 
val, conversation turns upon no other topic. I am overpowered with ques- 
tions regarding you from all quarters ; and every one around asks on what 
day and at what hour you may he expected. The beauty of your daugh- 
ter will revive the most delightful associations and traditions of the days 
of chivalry. Time does not admit, at present, of my giving you the 
names of all the great families, whose seats are grouped around your resi- 
dence. The least ancient of them date from the ti ae of the second Cru- 
sade. Mile. Laura, whose mind is so richly adorned, will have many 
pleasing eriiotioiis excited, by finding close to your park gates, a descen- 
dant of Godfrey de Bouillon, a venerable old man of noble aspect, whose 
conversation is a mine of instruction. A little further off, you will find the 
last scion of a noble race, connected by intermarriage with the families 
of Bnudouin and Lusignan : his name is the Viscount Qaspard de Mont- 
flanqiiin. Young and chivalrous, but perhaps a little too disinterested, he 
has only to express his wishes and they arc realized. The new adminis- 
tration, proud of enlisting him under their banners, would ^laflly do any- 
thing for him. He will become your guide in your excursions, and your 
adviser in the choice of friends. Come then and enjoy the delightful 
shades of La TV^ladc, which is the name of your chkteau, and banish from 
your thou^its the noble exertions, which have exalted you to youe pm* 
sent postuon. Believe me, 1 ahidl avail myself joyfullyi (though with 
moderatiqp) of the entrde into your bouse so graciously accorded tor'cne. 
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1 well know the distance which separates us, but at the same time, 1 
caiinut deny myself the pleasure of hunting a stag with y<Jdi occasionally. 
A year hence, should you decide on establishing yourself in our beloved 
Brittany, 1 shall hope to enrol you in the number of my clients, and 1 
need not say that your name will be the glory of my office. 

Ueceive, my dear Sir, the assurance of my profound esteem’" 

• JoLIBOis. 

The same day Jolibois wrote as follows ; — * 

** Monsieur le Vicomte, 

The interest 1 take in you must plead my apology for addressing you 
on a very delicate matter; but I feel assured you will appreciate inv mo- 
tives. 1 never look without regret on the dilapidated walls of your an- 
cestral castle; and the sight of you invariably brings to my mind the un« 
fortiiriMe Lord of Ravenswood. I never leave your ])reserice without re- 
volving in my mind some plan for restoring the departed liunors of your 
house. An ojiportunity now' presents itself, and it remains alone for you 
to seize upon it, to iiprcar your ancient banner, and reunite the scattered 
fragments of your inheritance. One M. Levrault, a retired citizen who 
has ri'alized a fortune of tlircc millions as a draper, proposes to become 
purchaser of an estate in Brittany ; but before coming to a decision, lie 
lias taken La Trt.dade for a year. In a fortnight, or even less, he will be 
here. I have known him long, and have seen the rise and progress of his 
.aiiihition. He wishes to raise himself in the wwld, niid wants some one 
to he both his passport and his tool. His daughter. Mile. Levrault, is just 
as impatient to change the vulgar name of her father for one which will 
admit iier into the fashionable world, and at court. You have only to 
appear, and in throe months, believe me, you will find yourself master of 
the fortress, I know very well how repugnant it will be to your jiridc to 
think of such a connexion, but although Mile. Levrault is of low origin* 
.slic is really pretty, and her brilliant complexion will jdead an apology for 
the obscurity of her birth. And then, M. le Vicomte ! three iiiillions of 
francs! what a glorious fortune! The very hones ,of the old lords of 
Mouttianquin tvould rise from their graves to bless you. But, I bcscccli 
YOU, lose not a moment in coming, for your success depends on your keep- 
ing the La Rochelaiidiers at a distance. They alone are to be feared, and 
the must likely to contend with you for the prize which providence has 
thrown in your vvay. Take time by the forelock, and do not on any ac- 
count, allow the opportunity to pass. M. Levrault and his daughter 
must come to their abode without knowing that sucli people as the La 
Rochelaiidiers exist. I reckon upon your tact, of which no one, more 
than I, appreciates the grace and delicacy. Look forward to the happy 
day when you will receive, from the hands of your respected Father-in- 
law, the princely dowry he is to give his daughter — what a blessing for 
you, what pleasure for your friends, and what rejoicings for me, w'hu 
count upon drawing up the contract ! Y'ou know my sentiments towards 
vou, and the pleasure I shall derive from obliging you. To serve those 
][ love, witnBiit self-interest, has always been my greatest delight. All 
1 ask for the hint I have now given you, is the repayment of the 80,000 
francs you owed my father, the interest of which you have, from forget- 
fulness, omitted to pay for the last ten years. 

Receive, my dear Vicomte, the assurance of my best wishes, ami again 
let me say ; Bevjare of (he La Rockeiandiers” 

^ ' JOLfBOlS. 


VOL. III. 
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A fortnight later, a post-chaise and four stood at the door 
of M. Levr'ault^s house in the Rue defi Bourdonnais. A 
jjian of loss importance would have gone by railway to Tours, 
but M. Levrault wished to enter upon his new life with all 
eclat ; and to take his revenge upon the hackney-coaches, 
which for twenty years had carried him on Sundays to the 
various environs of Paris. The horses were impatient, the 
postilions ready in saddle, and all the neighbours collected 
at their windows, regarding the scene with envious curiosity. 
At the moment of leaving the humble abode where he had spent 
so many years of labour and of pleasure by the side of his 
departed wife, M. Levrault could not fail to experience some 
little emotion. But Laura did not bestow a single regret on 
walls which recalled no memory but that of her humble ori- 
gin ; and the glance which she cast around her chamber, 
when on the poin^ of leaving it for ever, was one of triumph- 
ant joy. When they issued from the door, numerous heads 
were projected from the neighbouring windows, and a stifled 
laugh broke from the spectators ; but not a hand was raised 
to wave them an adieu. They mounted proudly into the car- 
riage, the postilions cracked their whips, and the horses 
started at full gallop. 

The very morning of their departure, a traveller in a plain 
shooting-coat leisurely climbed to the top of the Diligence 
from Paris to Nantes — This was yieomte Gaspard dc Mont- 
flanquin. 

CHAPTER ir. 

The journey was passed, as we can well understand, amid 
enchanting visions of a brilliant future. M. Jolibois's letter 
had added fuel to the flame of M. Levrault^s ambition ; but 
the rodomontade which abounded in his epistle, had not to- 
tally escaped Laura’s keener penetration, although she failed 
in discovering the notary’s real intentions concealed beneath 
the irony of his style. She had no reason to mistrust M. 
Jolibois, ignorant as she then was, of his former pretensions 
to her hand, and in the exaggerated compliments of the ci- 
devant head- clerk, she saw nothing but the homage of po- 
verty to riches, and more she did not require. We may 
however remark that Mile. Levrault did not give •her father 
credit for being perfectly serious in all his designs, yet with 
a view of furthering her own schemes, she thought it neces- 
sary to humour him to a certain extent, and thus make her- 
self his accomplice without becoming his dupe. As M. Joli- 
bois haft mentioned to the Yieomte de Montflanquin, all she 
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longed for was, to change the vulgar name of her family 
for one which migjit introduce her to an aristocratic circle. 
As for M. Levrault who was prouder of his money than a 
Montmorency of his ancestors, he never for a moment doubt- 
ed, that the nobility of Brittany were prepared to receive 
him with open arms, and overwhelm him with their hospi- 
tality. Not only did he consider it ftnpossible that any one 
could ridicule a man worth three millions, buf he had not 
even discovered through M. Jolibois' letter, a single expres- 
sion of an offensive nature ; on the contrary, he learned it 
■^by heart, and repeated it to himself as the horses galloped along 
the banks of the Loire. Spring was opening in all its 
charms, and the route from Blois to Sanmur revealed a suc- 
cession of beauties; but M. Levrault was so absorbed in 
ideas of his own grandeur, that he scarcely appeared con- 
scious of the scenes around him. His wi^es till then had 
been mere chimeras, but now he beheld his fondest hopes 
realized, and a bright future revealed to his view. 

Laura was equally indifferent to the beauties of nature, 
for she felt she was approaching towards the goal of her am- 
bition, and conld think of nothing but the image of M. Lc 
Vicomte de Montflanquiu which constantly flitted before her 
mental vision. She asked not if he was worthy of her love, 
her sole thought being the effect his armorial bearings would 
produce on the paiincl of her elegant carriage. She pictured 
in her mind a meeting with her former school companioits, 
who had treated her with so ranch contempt, and their en- 
vious astonishment at her magnificence and the lustre of her 
name : thus the triumphs of vanity were doubly sweetened 
by the satisfaction of revenge. Whilst M. Levrault and his 
daughter, thus mused on their respective destinies, the soft 
breezes of April wafted on their wings the sweet perfumes of 
the budding foliage ; the blossoms smiled amid the sunshine, 
the hedges were in flower, and the birds sang merrily on 
every tree. The silvery waters of the Loire, wound peace- 
fully through the green savannas of Touraine and Anjou ; 
and for the first time M. Levrault and his daughter, who 
had never before been ten miles out of Paris, found them- 
selves surrounded by the beauties of nature. 

On aSfriviug at Nantes, M. Levrault learnt, that M. Joli- 
bois had started in the morning and was awaiting his arrival 
at La Trelade ; but he would not leave the town till the af- 
ternoon of the following day, in order that his arrival might 
take place exactly at the hour indicated. Stretching liis 
head out of the carriage window, M. Levrault regarded the 
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surrounding country, with a wistful gaze, and searched for 
castles at all points of the horizon. ‘ lie had expected that 
after leaving Nantes, his road would he between rows of 
towers and battlements, and it was with much difficulty 
Laura made him understand, that even in Brittany cas- 
tles arc not to be found like ale-houses dotted along the 
highway. Towards evening the postilions branched off 
from the high road, and in about an hour, a burst of martial 
music, combined with the barking of dogs, re-echoing from 
the neighbouring hills, warned them that they approached 
the end of their journey. The gate leading to the castle of 
.[ja Trelade opened as if by magic, the carriage rolled rapidly 
through the approach, splendidly illuminated with coloured 
lamps, and the horses covered with foam suddenly drew up 
at the entrance of M. Levrault’s long desired abode. M. 
Jolibois descended the staircase, with an important air, be- 
tween two ranks o'f footmen, holding flaming torches, and 
drawn up in stately array to receive the new owner. Joli- 
bois himself opened the carriage door, and lowered the steps. 

^•Good, Jolibois, very good,^’ said M. Levrault, with appa- 
rent. negligence of manner ; overjoyed in his own heart, yet 
desirous of appearing as a great man, accustomed to similar 
receptions. He descended from the carriage with a digni- 
fied air, and resting upon the arm of his daughter, slowly 
mounted the steps. 

2 “ How are you, my friends, how are you said he with 
a patronizing air to the footmen, who respectfully saluted 
liim, some of whom greeted him with the exclamation 
of vive M. Levrault 

Preceded by M. Jolibois, whose imperturbable presence 
of mind did not for one moment fail, he advanced into a 
richly decorated dining room, where a magnificent supper 
was laid out on a table loaded with massive crystal, elegant 
lamps, and choice flowers. Seated between the notary and 
liis daughter, it was with much difficulty that M. Levrault 
mastered his emotion, and in spite of the restraint he plac- 
ed upon himself, he could not help admiring the decorations 
of the hall and the arrangements of the feast. 

The most exquisite viands and the most delicious wines, 
succeeded each other with astonishing rapidity. Thfee va- 
lets, with white gloves, and in blue and yellow liveries gli- 
ded like shadows around the guests — Laura even felt 
excited. As for Jolibois he ate and drank as one who had 
not partaken of such a feast for the last ten years. The 
repast completed, the party descended to the park, where 
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Jolibois had prepared a new surprUc. They were walking in 
an extensive opening, when suddenly a bright Vocket clove 
the air, and M. Levrault perceived about fifty steps before 
him, a bright wall of fire. A dozen fire wheels revolved 
with amazing rapidity, casting forth on all sides a torrent 
of sparks. Bengal lights illuininated the depths of the 
arcades, and Homan candles issuing* from the foliage, like 
fiery serpents fell to the ground in showers of stars. 
M. Levrault who had till then maintained a suitable gravity, 
coidd resist no longer the expression of his amazement : 
and wringing the hand of Jolibois, said, with a voice full of 
emotion : 

My dear friend ; this is the happiest day of my life. 
And yet,^’ added he, changing his tone suddenly ; these 
rockets, these fireworks, awake sorrowful recollections in 
my mind. My son ! My poor child ! My beloved Timo- 
leon V \ ....... 

M. Levrault put his handkerchief to his eyes. 

“Ah V* said Jolibois, striking his forehead; “I totally for- 
got your sad misfortune.^^ 

“ Alas ! since that fatal evening,’^ resumed M. Levrault, 
“ I have never been able to see a Homan candle without ex- 
periencing the most bitter emotions.” 

“ That is very natural added Jolibois. 

“ So fine a child ! such a precocious mind ! and such 
wonderful intelligence I” 

“ Ah, sir ! what have I done explained Jolibois, pull- 
ing his hair with a gesture of despair. “ Pardon the 
forgetfulness of my zeal. Shall I countermand the fiery 
fountain, wdiich is all that now remains of the fireworks 

“ Certainly not. Pray do not countermand it answer- 
ed M. Levrault in a lively manner, replacing his handker- 
chief in his pocket. “ I wish to see the fiery fountain.” 

“ But, sir, this ^vill only aggravate my fault, and prolong 
your suffering.^* 

“ I wish to see the fiei’y fountain ;” repeated M. Levrault 
with decision ; “ I am delighted with every thing, and des- 
pite of these sorrowful recollections, this is the happiest day 
of ray life. Let us see the fountain, Jolibois.” 

Upon STsignal from M. Jolibois, the fiery fountain was 
lighted, and for some seconds, M. Levrault imagined, that all 
the stars of the firmament had descended into his park. 
His bright and joyous face seemed to shine as if it were part 
of the display. Laura, although secretly flattered, could not 
help smiling to herself at the idea that the entertainment, 
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althougli at her father’s expense was in reality for the grati- 
fication of M. Jolibois. The evening was pleasant, and as 
they returned towards the castle they saw by the flame of 
the Bengal lights, which were still burning, a little page 
advancing to meet them. 

Who is it ? What does he want said M. Levrault 
with the important air of one who is interrupted, and who 
has not a moment to himself. 

‘^It is Galaor” said M. Jolibois ; know him very well.” 

Galaor !” said M. Levrault, opening wide his eyes. 

'' M. Levrault?” asked Galaor, advancing with assurance 
towards the group of promenaders. 

‘‘ What do you want, friend ? Here I am.” 

Galaor drew a letter from his pocket, and gave it in silence 
to M. Levrault, who looked with delight at the arms on the 
seal. It was thejGrst of the kind which had ever been in his 
hands. After examining the arms, as if to identify them, he 
broke the seal, and read what follows, whilst the little page, 
falling on one knee, presented to the delighted Laura, a 
bouquet of roses and jasmine. 

“ The Vicomte Gaspanl de Montilanquin, is anxious to know how M. 
Levrault and his daughter have accomplished their journey. lie requests 

E ermission to pay his respects at two oVdock to-morrow, at the castle of 
la Trelade, and begs to place at Mile. Levrault’s feet some roses from 
his garden.*’ 

You see,” said M. Jolibois, " you have scarcely set foot 
in your mansion, and yet already the great nobles of the 
land are pressing forward to make your acquaintance.” 

** I am touched, I must say ; replied M. Levrault. Ga- 
laor” said he to the page; ‘‘ return our best thanks to M. 
le Vicomte Gaspard de Montflanquin, and say that we ac- 
complished our journey in a post chaise with four horses, and 
that we shall be happy to see him to-morrow at whatever 
hour he chooses.” 

Galaor made a respectful bow, and disappeared in a turn 
of the walk. 

So then, my dear Jolibois, it would appear that we are 
expected,” said M. Levrault, taking the arm of the notary 
with condescending familiarity. 

In less than eight days, take my word for it Monsieur, 
you will see all the surrounding aristocracy crowding into 
your saloons and your pleasure grounds. You will hear on 
all sides nothing but great and illustrious names ; but, let me 
tell you, for twenty leagues round, there is not one so great 
or so ncfele^ as that of the Vicomte Gaspard de Montflanquin.” 
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I do not doubt it. Did you not write me that house 
is connected by marriage with Baudouin and Lusignan ? If 
so, he must be a co&nexion of the old gentleman who repeats 
such beautiful verses in the tragedy of Zaire 
And so he is indeed, Monsieur.^' 

“I shall be delighted to shake hands with him.^^ 

" And so you well may, for if he i» the last of his race, he 
well deserves to be the first. Never beat a more noble heart 
in the bosom of a gentleman. He is indeed a character of 
the days of chivalry. He has, as you may have heard, de- 
clared his adhesion, for some time, to the new dynasty. His 
motives in so doing are not exactly known, but whether from 
despair of the cause of legitimacy, from noble promptings, 
or from a desire to heal the wounds of civil discord, all I know 
is, that the Vicointe did liot long withhold his countenance 
from the throne of July. Some blame, and some commend 
him.” • 

lie did well,” said M. Levrault abruptly ; “ I should have 
done the same in his placo.^^ 

** Did you ever hear, Monsieur, what passed between the 
Yieomte de Montflanquin and the king, when he was present- 
ed at Court for the first time 

M. Levrault was all attention, and Laura, who was walk- 
ing in advance, came nearer to M. Jolibois. Sure of his 
audience he proceeded. 

“ It is a tale which belongs to liistory. The Vicointe, w'hp 
honoured me with his regard, has often told me the 
story. The presentation took place in the audience cham- 
ber, in presence of the Queen, the princes and princesses 
and all the dignitaries of the state. “ Sire,” said the 
Yieomte neither too proudly nor too humbly, “ I frankly 
tender my allegiance ; but your majesty must permit me in 
so doing to make one condition.” At these words, the King 
knitted his brows, and all the countenances around seemed 
stupified with astonishment. Yieomte Gaspard de Mont- 
flanquin,” said his Majesty, It is ours to impose condi- 
tions, and not to accept them. Speak however, for there is 
nothing we should not be willing to do, to attach so precious 
a gem to our diadem.” " Sire,” replied the Yieomte, I 
tender’fiviy allegiance to your royal name on condition that 
your Majesty will do nothing for me, and allow me to remain 
as poor as I have hitherto been.” 

Nobly said,” cried Laura. 

Very good indeed,” said M. Levrault ; what said 
the King to that ?” » 
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HSjJI opened his arms, and pressed the Vicomtc de 
Montflanqiwn to his breast with his eyes overflowing with 
tears. We sliall do nothing for you then, my dear friend/^ 
said the king since you so desire it ; bo nothing but a peer 
of France. Only remember that whatever you ask, be it for 
relative or friend, obtain it you shall from our royal gra- 
titude.^’ ' 

IndeedjV cried M. Levrault, did the king say that 

To be sure he did, and they were not empty words cither. 
Although ruined by revolutions, and living in retirement on 
small means in the castle of his ancestors, (which he only 
leaves now and then to visit at the Tuilleries, or hunt with 
the princes at Chantilly,) the A^icomte de Montflanquin is 
perhaps at this moment the most important personage at 
Court. I know more than one big- wig, strutting about in a 
piildic office, who owes his position to him. More than once 
he has ottered me* a prefecture ; for although I say it that 
vshouldn’t, he is very fond of me. It was only the other day, 
he said to mo, * Jolibois, you are not in your proper place.’ 
But as my political opinions will not allow me to place my- 
self under obligations to Government, I have always refused.” 

AVhy, Jolibois, I have all along supposed you leant to 
republicanism. You have not told us whether the Vicomte 
is a family man 

The Vicomte de Montttanquiu is not a married man 
said M. Jolibois. 

After a few moments silence, seeing the face of M. Levrault 
brighten up, Jolibois added. 

The Vicomte do Montflanquin will never marry.” 

“ Is it possible ?” said M. Levrault. 

“ Why should it be so?” said Laura smiling. Is the 
Vicomte de Montflanquin a knight of Malt**, ?” 

Mademoiselle” answered M. Jolibois ; “ it is a sad and 
touching story, which should be related in strains more poe- 
tical than those of a country attorney. When the Vicomte 
Gaspard de Montflanquin was scarcely twenty four years of 
age, he loved a young lady, Mile. Fcrnande Edmee de Chan- 
teplure, noble as himself and lovely as you. Every one who 
knew her, agreed in saying that a more lovely creature never 
existed — Gaspard adored Pernande, and she loved him with 
equal devotion. On the very morning which was to have 
crowned their happiness, the joyous lovers, accompanied by 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Chanteplure, went to take 
a walk on the banks of the Sevres. Fcrnande clung like a 
delicate plant to her mother’s arm, and Gaspard with the 
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Marquis, who walked slowly from gout, followed at^a little 
distance. While supporting him with the tenderness of a 
son, Gaspard sudde*nly heard a piercing shriek, and rushing 
forward, found the Marchioness wringing her hands on 
the bank, and his beloved Fernande, struggling in the stream. 
In attempting to gather a water-lily her foot had slipped, and 
the current was rapidly hurr 3 'ing hep towards the sluice of a 
mill. Gaspard threw himself into the water, ?ind, quicker 
than thought, seized Fernande with a grasp of iron. He 
struggled nianfully with the raging tide, and at the moment 
she was about to be crushed by the wheel of tlie mill, brought 
her back lifeless to the bank. Alas ! Fernande never re- 
vived. The pale hue of death had overspread her lovely lips. 
Kneeling over the body of his betrothed, Gaspard solemnly 
declared, he should have no otlier bride, and called on hea- 
ven to record his vow of fidelity’ — Gaspard has kept his vow.'* 

Tiic tal3 is most touching said Ijaura ; this Vi- 
c6mtc de Moiitflauqnin must be a hero of romance.'* 

Bah !" said M. Levrault; ‘^the Vicomte de Montflan- 
quin will get married after all." 

You do not know him said Jolibois decidedly. The 
richest and most magnificent matches have been proposed to 
him, but he has rejected them all with scorn.'* 

He must be mad, Jolibois ; I once passionately loved a 
young lady, who also perished like a flower too early blown ; 
but that did not prevent me marrying Mine. Levrault, wlio 
brought me a hundred thousand crowns in ready money. 
The Vicomte is quite unreasonable." 

Certainly Sir ; I am quite of j^our opinion. As a man I 
admire Gaspard, but as a notary I blame him. I do my utmost 
to urge iny clients to marry. ‘ Monsieur le Vicomte, j^ou 
ought to marry said I to him the other day. * Jolibois,* 
he replied with an expression of countenance which I shall 
never forget, * one can be faithless towards the living, but 
one can never be so towards the dead.' " 

“ Bah !" repeated M. Levrault, ** he will marry yet. How 
old is he ?" 

Twenty-eight at the most, but sorrows have too early 
wrinkled his noble brow." 

But^tell me, M. Jolibois, is this model of posthumous fi- 
delity at all handsome ?" asked Laura in a careless man- 
ner, pulling to pieces one of the roses which she held in 
her hand. 

Mademoiselle, he is handsome, melancholy and proud. 
I know some who would call him plain, but they ar» all peo- 
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pie wlio%re no judges of true beauty. It is impossible not 
: be struck by the dark flash of his eye. the nobleness of 
his features, and the grace of his manner. For my part I 
laugh at the idea of all aristocracy but that of an intelligent 
mind.^' 

Conversing in this manner they again reached the castle. 

After having caste a 'glance around the hall, Laura retired 
to her apartment. M. Jolibois was to start early the follow- 
ing morning, as urgent business hurried him back to Nantes. 
The remainder of the evening was employed in visiting by 
torch light, the numerous apartments of the castle of La 
Trelade. All M. Levrault^s orders had been faithfully ex- 
ecuted. His house was magnificently furnished : ten horses 
stood in the stable ; carriages of various sorts were at his 
command ; kennels full of dogs, ante-chambers with foot- 
men, and kitchen? with scullions. More than once M. Lev- 
ranlt deigned to express his satisfaction to M. Jolibois, who 
walked near him, hat in hand, preserving a modest and res- 
pectful demeanour. 

Good, Jolibois, very good,^^ he repeated from time to 
time, tapping him familiarly on the shoulder. 

He could not however refrain from expressing a little dis- 
appointment at the outward appearance of the castle, which 
having neither towers, battlements nor loop-holes, seemed to 
him too much like a suburban villa ; at the same time he was 
satisfied, and could not but feel pleased at the zeal of the 
attorney. 

The next morning at day break, Jolibois saddled his own 
horse, and left La Trelade, rubbing his hands, as happy as 
Reynard after a glorious feast in a well-stocked poultry-yard. 
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VI. 

THE FUNERAL SONG OF THE KOLES 


(See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No, 8. New Series.) 

Oh ! come to thy home again ! 

Where we liTed, and loved, so long ' 

Where none ever gave thee pain 
By an unkind word, or wrong. 

Oh ! come to thy home again ! 

To the ])lacc that loveth thee ! , 

Where none ever gave thee pain ; 

Oh why, then, why, shouldst thou llee ? 

Return from the lonely lea t 
Quit the forest’s tangled glade i 
Oh hauut not the Peepul tree ! 

Nor the green Saul’s scanty shade. 

The long and the bleak wet night. 

And the cheerless windy day. 

Are coming ; for Summer’s light 
To the Winter’s cloud makes way. 

No shelter shall be the Saul 
From the cold and bitter wind. 

For it’s leaves full soon will fall 
'Neath the wintry blast unkind. 

No roof shall the Peepul he. 

From the sharp and drifting rain ; 

Come ! sit ’neath thine own roof-tree 1 
Oh ! come to thy home again ! 

Our hearts, they within us bum. 

For thy children’s board is sprcail — 

And they ask of thy return ! 

Childhood knows nought of the dead. 
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Thy place, see !, is vacant still ; — 

And we silently gaze around, < 

And feel that none else can fill 
The blank which now there is found. 

We speak not ; but sit all hushed ; — 
But we listen and gaze in vain ; — 

Each heart is with anguish crushed ; - 
We nor see thee, nor hear, again. 

Then, come to thy home again ! 

Where we lived and loved so long ; 
Where none ever gave thee pain 
By an unkind word or wrong. 


Child of the wild ! sw^et is thy plaintive strain, 
Streaming from chords that Nature's self hath strung § 
Would that thou might’st the Christian's faith attain, 
And solace learn for hearts which Death hath wrung I 

So, should’st thou not thy dead as lost deplore ; 

But, whilst the heart in musing breasts should burn, 

Thy harp should speak of joys for evermore. 

Nor bid the Dead to Time’s brief shows return. 

Faith from blank Sorrow’s hands should snatch the lyre. 
And bid Hope wake on it immortal lays. 

Of Heavenly homes, where, touched by living fire, 
Redeemed lips hymn ever songs of praise, 

And tell of mansions for the just and pure, 

Where, from thirst, hunger, toil, and heat and frost, 
And tears, and all that painetb, made secure. 

They blessed are who enter^ — blessed— saved— not lost. 

January, 30M, 1841. 


Sphynx. 
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CHRONICLE OF CHURCH PROCEEDINGS 
TO March 20tii ]85(). 

The decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on the 
greaUcase of Gorham versus the Bishop op Exeter has been long 
before our readers, and we need not repeat it here. AVhat tin* conse- 
queiices will he, and how much more* of trial is reserved for our divided 
Church, we will not speculate uj)ou. As might havf been exitceted, the 
excitement which this judgment has caused has been, and we have no 
duul)t continues to be, intense and painful. 

Justice seems to demand that we tlisputc an opinion which has gone 
pretty generally abroad here, that no opposition was ever made to the ju- 
risdiction of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and its judg- 
ment on points of doctrine, hy the High Chureir party, so long as there 
was ho()e that it w'ould uphold the Bishop ami oondcnm Gorliiuu. Bight 
or wrong (ami in these pages, we ])rofess to be merely eliroriiclers, and not 
pleaders) it is beyond the possibility of a donlit that tlie opposition was 
soiimled long before. Peudente iite, the sentences following were pub- 
lished in the first of a series of able tracts on Cliureh matters, by Mr, 
Keblc. * • 

** Neither by any act of the Church as a body, nor yef by any oath or 
engagement which we have made as individuals, are we so eominitteil to 
this court (of Privy I'ouncil) especially to its doctrinal authority, as that 
it shouhl fairly be imputed to us as part of ouj- Church system, or we 
precluded from disowning it, and exerting ourselves to procure its abo- 
lition.” 

The reverend author supports this opinion by an liistovical examination 
of the constitution of the old Court of Delegates, shewing that the Church 
bad not cither then, at the Reformation, or afterwards, when the powers 
of the Court were transferred to the Judicial Committee, the opportunity 
of breathing a thought upon the matter. For at the latter period, the 
the voice of Convocation had been already silenced for a hundred and 
twenty years ; and at the former, though the church of England did real- 
ly and formally admit the Regal Supremacy, as claimed by llenry viii. and 
Elizabeth, and so bound itself to submission to the Court of Delegates as 
then established and constituted, it did not bind itself to submission even, 
to that Cmfft itself, should it ever be so materially altered as not to 
answer that description of it on which the submission of the Church was 
avowedly founded ; but is still less bound to any future Court which 
might profess hereafter to succeed to the same functions, though of so 
essentially different a constitution, that whereas, in the first Court, every 
member must have been -in church Communion, in the second, she has no 
assurance that any one shall be. ** What she allow'cd t» her own 
people has gradually fallen into the hands of aliens. There is no 
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harm — surely no disloyalty — in her quietly endeavouring^ to reclaim 
it.” “ Indeed/” adds Mr. Kcble, “ it is most evident that the two 
acknowledgments of sovereignty, in the Church and in the State, 
are just parallel to each other. As the one owns not any power in the 
crown to make statutes without Parliament, so neither the other, to set- 
tle doctrines without Convocation. In both it is assumed thnt Kings will 
govern according to lawJ* 

“ Our consciences, then, aVe quite clear of any obligation by this en- 
gagement to receive the doctrinal decisions of the Privy Council as part 
of the doctrine of the Church. No number nor amount of them can make 
the Church of England formally heretical, nor bind us to withdraw from 
her ministrations. It is not, perhaps, often, that men taking a pledge 
can be quite so sure that they take it according to the meaning of him 
who imposes it, as we may be sure that, in thus construing the Oath of 
Supremacy, we arc just doing W'hat our rulers, from Henry viii. down- 
wards, desired us to do. * * * If the sentcuce of the Privy C^'uncil 

be now, or at any time, such as to favour heresy, let our protest be, once 
for all, uttered, and let all Christendom ring with it, that this Court is 
not, cannot be the Church, that we will not, cannot be, bound by 
it.” 

In the Iloyal Chapel, Whitehall, too, on the 3rd of February last, the 
Reverend Mr. Sewell thus expressed himself. 

“ Let us AT ONCE join cheerfully, and firmly, and hopefully, to enter a 
public, a wide-spread protest, not so much against the existing tribunal 
itself, (for perhaps it is only determining a question of temporalities, and 
it may not venture to pronounce upon any spiritual question) but against 
the fears and alarms of our brethren, who dread lest, if it should so ven- 
ture, the act would compromise the Church, impair her divine character, 
rivet fetters on her conscience, and almost forfeit her spiritual birthright. 
What can be the meaning of such fears ? If to determine questions of 
!!!j)iritual doctrine is the inalienable, indefeasible privilege of the C3iurch 
acting through its own spiritual tribunals, a privilege conferred on it by 
God Himself, and of which no earthly power can deprive it, then the 
decree of any external tribunal can be no more binding on its conscience 
than a breath of empty air.” 

To the same tenor the llevd. W\ J, E. Bennett protested in presence 
of his Churchwardens on the 22d of January last, in a document which 
we reprint, as comprehending the leading articles in the debate. 

** 1. Whereas, upon a faithful examination of the t'jirty-sixth Canon of '^hc 
Church of England, subscribed of necessity by the Clergy at their Ordina- 
tion, combined with the Oath of Supremacy and Abjuration, and upon the 
legal opinion of Counsel learned in the law, given under their hands in inter- 
pretation thereof, it appears that the right of appeal from the Spiritual 
Courts of the Church, concedes to the Judicial Committee of Her Majes- 
ty’s Privy Council a uower of determining by a judicial sentence, or of 
recommending Her Majesty so to determine, questions of Doctrine. 

2. And whereas, a submission to such power is considered by the said 

Counsel learned in the law to be binding on the conscience of those who 
have made such subscription and taken such oa|th. * 

3. And whereas, it is an acknowledged rule in morals, that all oaths are 
to be taken “ in animo imponentis,” that is to say, in the sense and in- 
tention of the power which imposes the oath, and not in the sense and in- 
tention of the recipient ; and also, should any new case of law arise, or 
should thei*e be any development of circumstances which bring to light a 
power which was not known to exist previously — still the oath in ani- 
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mo imponentis** is binding, and must be of continued obligntion in the de- 
veloped sense. * 

4 . And whereas, tlie'\vventieth Article of the Church of England, to 
which tlie Clergy have equally subscribed, declares on the other hand, 
that questions of Doctrine in Controversies of Faith arc to be brought be- 
fore the Churith, in the words — “ The Church hath authority in Contro- 
versies of Faith.” 

5. And whereas, in recognizing the Siiprenfacy of the Crorni, the Church 
of England in Synod assembled, limited their submission ^thereto, by the 
express terms, “ quantum per legem Christi licet,” that is to say, so far as 
permitted hy the law of Christ ; by which law of Christ it is understood 
that the office and power of judging, declaring, or interpreting, in doubtful 
cases, the sense of Doctrine, sliouhl be committed to the Cliurch alone. 

(>. And whereas, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is no 
more than a temporal or civil court ; and, by the ])i*csciit laws of the land, 
nothii!.g hinders but that such court may consist entirely an*! solely of pt*r- 
sons out of the Communion of the said Church of England, and even 
possibly of professed Heretics. 

7. And whereas, in a reccMit cause in the Court ofArcbes, viz., Gorham 
V. the Bishop of Exeter, concerniug a question of Doctrine — and a Con- 
troversy of Faith — the said Spiritual Court of the Church ilid pronounce 
that the Regeneration in Ba])tism is of necessity, and exclusively the Doc- 
trine of the Church of Fhiglaiid. 

8. And wliereas, the said cause had been taken in appeal before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and the said Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council has publicly and openly heard pleatlings thcreiqion, 
bearing u^ioii the Doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism ; and, as it i$ sup- 
posed, intends to pronounce judgment thereupon. 

9. And whereas, the very fact of the power of this Court (being merely 
a temporal or civil Court) to sit in jiulpnent on a point of Doctrine and 
Controversy of Faith involves the possibility of a judgment which shalf 
reverse or vary the judgment of the Spiritual Court of Arches, from wliieh 
the Appeal is brought ; and therefore it may happen that the judgment 
may he such as to contradict the Doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism, 
as now^ declared in the Court of Arches. 

10. And whereas, the Doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism so declareil 
is one of necessity to be held by all faithful and orthodox Christians, be- 
ing vital to the Faith and Catholicity of the Church, and without which 
the Church of England would become unsound, and heretical, seeing that 
it is set forth and involved in the Niceue Creed, in the Article, “ One Bap- 
tism for the Remission of Sins.” 

1 1 . And whereas, it is unjust, and contrary to all equity, and a grievous 
liardship, that a Court possibly consisting of persons excommunicate, or 
of heretics, should have the power of determining or of recommending 
to Her Majesty to determine by a Judicial Sentence, what is the doc- 
trine and what is not the doctrine of the Church of Christ ; and thcrc- 
u])on, having so determined, should bind the Clergy, under tlieir oath and 
subscriptionu to adhere to such doctrine. . 

12. And whereas, in a great portion or Great Britain, namely, Scotland, 
a Religious Communion exists, which although established id connexion 
with the State, still is exempted from the ])owcr of the Civil Courts in 
causes of Doctrine, and maintains its own Ecclesiastical Synod, namely, 
the General Assembly, to be the sole and final Court of Appeal in such 
causes, whereby the injustice of a contrary law in the Church cf England 
is the more manifest. 
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13. And whereas, from this power, now confessed to exist (but only 
lately developed and made commonly known) in the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, it follows, that not only tht; Doctrine of llegenera- 
ation in llaptism, but other Doctrines in Controversies of Faith, may 
likewise from time to time be brought before the same Court ; and so it 
may come to pass that the Doctrine of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
or the Doctrine of the Divinity of the Blessed Son of God, or other such 
Doctrines vital to the essencfc of Christianity, may be made questions of 
dispute, and p6ssil)ly denied, or varied from Catholic truth, by the judg- 
ments of the said Court thereupon. 

14. And whereas, the result of the agitation of such questions in such a 
manner, and before such a Court, and the probable repetition of such 
cases of discord and breach of unity, as at this present time are ve.xing the 
Church, must manifestly bring scandal upon the Faith, disturb the at- 
tachment which men oiiglit to feel for the Church of Kngland, and render 
it not impossible but that — for the relief of their woundeil eonsciejiecs— 
many of the Clergy, now hohling cure of souls, may sulfer themselves, 
however unwillingly, to he ejected from their cures. 

15. And whereas, linally, it eaniiot he right that the Clergy or others, 
suffering under this ‘difficulty of conscieuee, should l)e sjiffcred to remain 
without relief, seeing that the ajjiritiial kingdom of Christ ought not, and 
cannot be subject (and is not subject in any other communion or religious 
sect in this country) to such temporal powers of this world, as arc in this 
Court set forth. 

Now I the undersigned, William J. E. Bennett, M. A., of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and of St. Piud's, Wilton-plaee, Knightshridge, do hereby 
piiOTKST against the power of appeal aforesai<l, ancl do hereby declare 
that it cannot he reasonable, just, or according to the true dealing between 
man and man, required of us in Holy Scripture, that such power should 
any longer exist. And, therefore, 1 do hereby humbly, reverently, and 
•solemnly determine, to the best of my ability, and with God’s grace, to 
use such lawful and charitable means as are according to the constitution 
of our country and the precepts of our holy religion, for the redress of the 
grievance herein set forth, in order that the Clergy and others may he 
restored to that liberty of conscience which every member of the Church, 
as well as any other Christian man, of whatever communion he may be, 
has a moral, and a civil, ns well as a religious right to enjoy.’* 

The London Church Union, also, on the fourth of February, issued 
forms of petition to Her Majesty for the coustitut! of a proper ecclesi- 
astical Court of ftiial appeal ; resolving that the exercise of power in such 
matters, under the present state of the law, endangers the public mainte- 
nance of the faith of Christ ; that “ the existence of such a a state of 
things is a grievance of consciencie ; that this grievance is aggravated by 
the fact that the Judicial Committee arc not necessarily members 
of the Church of England ; and that although the fullest confi- 
dence may be placed in the integrity and legal ability of the 
Judges in the case now pending, nevertheless no judgment pronounced 
by them, either one way or the other, can be accepted by the Church.” 

These, a few of many evidenffes which we might adduce, 4iU, w’e sup- 
pose, place in its proper light the innuendo that the Church never enter- 
tained any real abhorrence of the interpretation of doctrinal points by 
temporal judges, and the rash assertion that as long as there was any hope 
that the council would uphold the Bishop and condemn Gorham, (that is, 
according to the same authority, up to March 8tli 185(1 — for then, contrary • 
to almost universal expectation^ the Council decided that the doctrines 
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held by Mr. Gorham are not contrary to the Church of England) no oppo* 
sition was made to its jurisdiction. The Court of Arches being not a lay, 
but an ecclesiastical trilvunal, presided over by the Primate of all England’s 
Jiulge of doctrine, himself, perhaps, the first canonist of his day, and 
hearing pleadings of proctors learned in the ecclesiastical law, it may 
we thinli fairly be maintained that had the Bishop of Exeter been cast in 
that Court, he could not have . consistently appealed his case to a tribunal 
formed of such elements as the Judicial Committee. And we dare say — 
and we believe — ho would not. But to declare that those* who hold with 
him on tlic points at issue would not have impugned the authority of the 
Judical Committee in matters spiritual, except its judgment were found 
averse to their wishes, appears to us to be a sacrifice to party spirit of 
every principle of righteous persuasion. The protest may be right or 
wrong, — on this we oflfer no opinion at all ; but that it w’as often made and 
largely recommended, prior to the decision of tha Gorham case, is 
incontrovertible. 

It is not yet known here what course the law will take in this unhappy 
rase. Tlie latest notice we can give, is from Woolmer’s Exeter and Ply- 
mouth Gazette of March Ifitli 1850. 

“ We learn that the Lord Bishop of the Diocese,-* so far from yielding 
to the decision of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, will yet adopt 
every lawful measure that may be open to him for a review of the case by 
a competent tribunal. If, however, no course should be open to him, 
his lordship, it is understood, w'ill fMt institute Mr. Gorham to the living 
of Brampford Si>ekc. This will be done bj^ the Judge of the Arches Court, 
as Commissary of the Archbishop, whose jurisdiction Mr. Gorham evoked 
by his .suit in that Court. An idea has been entertained in some quar- 
ters that the Archbishop might institute by holding a special visitation in 
the Diocese of Exeter. This is altogether erroneous. Such an act on the 
part of the Archbishop would be schismatical, and therefore uncauouical. 
The last instance of a Metropolitan visitation in this Diocese w'as before^ 
the lleformation, when the Archbishop exercised legatine powers derived 
from the See of Rome. The lleformation re-established the primitive 
rule of the equality of Bishops in matters of spiritual, — though in certain, 
matters of ecclesiastical polity it is found eonvenient that an appeal should 
lie from the Gonsistorial Court of the Diocese to the Court oi the Arch- 
l\|.8hop.’* 

Meanwhile, the greatest activity prevailed up to the time of our 
last despatches. On the 19th of March last, the London Church 
Union held an adjourned General Meeting at the Craven Hotel, and 
resolved ; 

Is/, That the doctrine maintained by Mr, Gorham on the subject of Holy 
Baptism, and declared by the report of the Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council to be admissible in the Church of England, is, in the opinion of 
this Meeting, heretical, and contrary to the Creed, in that it denies that 
original sin is remitted to all infants in and by the grace of Holy Bap-- 
Ham, 

Resolva^2dly, That it is the immediate duty of all Churchmen to cow- 
sider whatkteps shall be taken in order to procure a Synodical recognition 
of the doctrine that original sin is remitted in and by the grace of Holy 
Baptism to all infants, 

Resolved — 3dly, That it is a grievance of conscietwe, and subversive of 
the integrity of the Book of Common Prayer, that it should be maintained 

public authority that the essential part of a vital doctrine may be taught 
in dijferent and contradictory, ways in the Church of England. * 

Resolved^-Athly, That it is the opinion of this Meeting that all consfifu* 
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lionai mrans should be employed for obtaining a measure giving legal effect 
to the proper ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Provincial Synods^ with or 
tv it hout judicial assessors^ as courts of final appeal in causes of doctrine , 
and all matters purely spiritual. 

The resolutions which bear Dr. MilVs honoured name, \yith those of se- 
veral other us distinguished divines, we need not reprint, — lor they are })ro- 
hably aecessible to most of our readers, and from the distinguished position 
which he once occupied in Indian Church, doubtless their suhstauce 
will be already well known to all. In reference to the Uev. A. 
Denison’s protests, which provoked the Times to declare that he 
has violated the statutes of the realm, has violated the ra.noiis 
j>f the Clmrch, has broken liis oath of canonicnl obedience 
to the articles of that Church, and has been wanting in^ his 
duty to the undoubted supremacy of the Crown,” w'c fitid Mr. Tho- 
nias Tyssen Bazclv, the Rector of Poplar thanking him publicly in tlic 
columns of tlie Guardian, and abjuring with the sanie publicity any such 
Supremacy of tlie Crown as shall involve the riglit of tlie State to decide 
doctrina! questions by tbe Civil Power ; and the Kevd. 1. W- Allies read- 
ing the same protests publicly in his church, and adopting them word for 
w'ord. The gravamerf'of the Times’s political charge against Mr. Denison 
appears to be, that he controverted the 1st of Klizabeth, to this tenor 

“ Such jurisdictions, privileges, superiorities, and proeininences, spiri- 
tual or ecclesiastical, as by any spiritual or ecclesiastical power or authori- 
ty have heretofore been or may be lawfully exercised or used tor the eccle- 
siastical state or persons, and for reformation, order, and correction i*f the 
same, anil of all manner of errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, oifeiu’cs, oon- 
tenijits, and enormities, shall for ever be united and annexed to the 
Imperial Crown of this realm.” , . i 

Rut in replv, it has been argued, that in regard to this tlie teeth 
of the law have been pretty effectually drawn by the Loiig^ Parhainent ; 
that this is merely a pre-amble to the act under which the hiiglish SMiye- 
reiirns cstabli.slicdthc Star-Chamber ; that by IC Car. 1. the really etfective 
sections were repealed ; and that although the unfortunate James 11, acting 
proh.ihly in the spirit of the quoted statute, attempted a revival ot the 

old ecclesiastical discipline, yet the first Parliament of William and Mary 

ilei larcd his proceedings to be “ illegal precisions,” and “ utterly am di- 
rectly contrary to the knowui laws, statutes, and freedom of tins realm 
The Oatli of Siipreiii,acy now imposed upon the clergy by the doth canon 
is identical with the 19th section of the 1st of Rlizr heth. I he meaning of 
this section was declared by an act of authority ; and the Queen thought 
it necessary to issue an admonition that she claimed under the head of 
Supremacy “ no authority or power of divine service m the Lhurch ; 
that she vvould carry her power no further than Henry Vlll or Edward VI, 
or than was “ of ancient time due to the Imperial crown of this realm* 


She professed only , ,1 r 

“ Under Ood to have the sovereignty, and rule over all manner ot per- 
sons bofn within these realms, dominions, and country, either ecclesiastical or 
temporal, so as no foreign power ought to have any 

—the subsiance of which profession is embodied in the dbth Article of the 
Church : and maintained in the following passage from the statute law ; 

« Where we attribute to the Queen’s Majesty the chief government, 

by which titles we understand the minds of some slanderous 

offenUed; we give not to our Princes the ministering oiilier of t*"'' « "O™ 

or the Sacrament, the which thing the injunction* also lately set torth by 

Elisabeth our Queen do most plainly testify ; but that only 

which we see to have been given always to all godly princes in Holy .-cnp- 
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ture by God Himself, that is, that they should rule all states and degrees 
committed to their charge by God, whether they he ecclesiastical or tem- 
poral, and restrain \vitl» the civil sword the stubborn and evil doers.'’ 

An identical interpretation is recognized in the 5tli Eliz. G. I. Sec. 14, 
where it is providcil that the snpreniacy shall be “ taken and expoundecl 
in such form as is set forth in the Queen’s admonition.” In addition to 
this, the Hevd. W. J. Irons, in an able incpiiry on the Royal Supre- 
macy, has produced a speech of Arbishop Uj^lier, for which he received the 
unqualified apfirohation of James I, and which is as follnvv| ; — 

“ God, for tlic better settling of piety and honesty among men, and tlic 
repressing of profaneness and other vices, hath established two distinnt 
powers u]»on earth ; the one of tlic keys committed to the Church, the 
other of tlie sword committed to the civil magistrate. That of the keys is 
ordained to work upt)n the inner man, having immediate relation to the 
remUti'iff or retaining of sins. That of the sword is aj)pointed to work 
upon the outwanl man,- yielding protection to the obedient, and inflicting 
external punishment upon the rebeliioiis and the disobedient. By the for- 
mer, the spiritual oifieers of tin?. Church of Christ are enabled to govern 
well, to speak and ojchort and rebuke icith all authority, to loose such as 
are penitent, to commit others unto the Lord's pri>jon until their amend- 
ment, or to bind them over unto the judgment of the great day, if they 
shall resist in their wilfnhiess and ohstiuncy. By the other, princes have 
an imperious power assigned by God unto them for the defence of such as 
do well, and executing revenge and wrath upon such as do evil whether by 
death or hanislimenl, or confisaalion of goods, or mprisonmeut, according 
to the quality of the offence.” 

“ We make botli prince and priest to be in their several places eustodes 
tttriusqnc tabiihc, * keepers of both tables,’ yet <lo we not hereby any way 
confound both of their otlices together; for tliough the matter wherein 
their government is exercised may be the same, yet is the form and manner 
of governing therein always dilfe.reut, the one reaching to the outward 
man onlv, the other to the inward; the one Ihnding or loosing the soul, 
tlie. other l iving hold on the body and the things belonging thereunto ; 
llie one having special reference to the judgment of the world to come, the 
otlu-.r res])eeting the present retaining or losing of some of the comforts of 
this life.” 

“ That there is such a ‘ civil government’ as this in cases spiritual or 
ecclesiastical, no man of judgment can deny. Eor must not heresy, for 
cxatnple, he a(!kuovvledged to be a cause merely s\>irituul or ecclesiastical ? 
and vet by what power is an heretic put to death '? The officers of the 
Church have no authority to take away the life of any man : it must he 
done therefore per brachinra secnlare ; and consequently it must he yielded 
%vithout contradiction, that the temporal magistrate iloth e.xereise therein a 
part of his civil government in punishing a crime that is of its own nature 
spiritual or ecclesiastical.” 

“ Seeing therefore the makers of the law have full authority to expound 
the law, and they have sufllcionlly manifested that by the ‘ supreme go- 
vernmcni(Jh. given to the prince, they understood that kind of government 
only whicA is exorcised with the civil sword, 1 conclude that nothing can 
be more plain than this, that without all scruple of conscience, the king’s 
maiesty may be acknowledged in this sense to he ‘the only supreme liO- 
vernor of all his highness’s dominions and countries, as well in all spiritual 
or ecclesiastical things pr causes as temporal.” 

Elizabeth, as we stated above, declared her intention to carry her 
power in the Church no further than “ was of ancient timeS due to the 
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I'mpsiMal ci'0;vti.” The auestion has been raised how far this powe 
extended, as daimed by llenry Vlll. This, another learned eanonis 
(Dr. Pusey) has submitted, is clear from that moi arch’s authentic de- 
claration” 

** Albeit Ecclesia is spoken of in these words, there is added the words 
‘ et cleri Anj^licani,’ which words conjoined restrain by way of interpret- 
ation the word Ecclesiam, and is as much as to say the Church, that 
is to say, the Clergy of England.” 

And therefore, the reverend author remarks, 

“ The word ' supreme’ speaks of there being no earthly authority over 
the King, that he is entitled, by virtue of his authority from God, to give 
redress to any of his subjects. Yet, as in temporal matters, he gives that 
redress according to the civil laws, so must he, in spiritual matters, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Church. The Bishops were the judges in eccle- 
siastical matters in this land nearly eighteen hundred years ago. 'I'lie King, 
in referring a matter to them, refers it to an existing authority, anterior to 
liis own. The word * supreme,’ as I said, implies that he has the highest 
authority : it does not imply any thing as to his being ' the fountain of 
autiiority.’ It implies that he may, in a legitimate way, have wrong things 
righted ; it docs not imply that he may act in an illegitimate way ” 

On these documents and arguments it has been submitted that Mr. 
Denison has never, as the Times asserts, “ incurred excommunication by 
the canon, and a pra^nmnire by the statute nor wouUl ever, in any less 
mild and tolerant age of the Church, his language have afforded ample 
ground for a charge of treason, aggravated by the mode in which lie pre- 
sumed to record his opinion in the presence of his churchwardens.” 

We will merely allude to Mr. Denison’s letter to the Premier, and his 
Lordship’s enlightened remarks in the House of Commons, as hotli are 
accessible in the ordinary Parliamentary reports. 

As far as our information goes, the judgment of the Privy Council in 
t^Je Gorham case has been very far from 'satisfactory to any large party, 
either within or without the Church. True, the Record eulogizes it 
highly ; — but the Morning Chronicle is of opinion that it will probably 
prove perfectly satisfactory to no one who has taken a real interest in the 
question at issue, except, perhaps, Mr. Gorham himself ; for that it de- 
cides this, and no more — that no canon has been pointed out, or principle 
demonstrated which not only proves Mr. Gorham’s tenets heterodox.^ 
but also binds the Committee to refuse him institution. The Morning 
Post opposes the two judgments one to the other i i the following lan- 
guage. “ The judgment of Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, in the Court of Arches, 
was a painful and powerful summary of the whole bearings of the ques- 
tion, a survey of the historical facts which had been laid before the Court 
in the nature of collateral evidence, imd a profound estimate of the weight 
to be respectively assigned to that w'hich is absolute and that which is 
relative, that which may he taken as the spontaneous voice of the Church, 
and that which was spoken under special circumstances, and with a view 
to a special object. For our own part, we are disposed to think that 
judgment unanswerable. Wc looked therefore with some curiosity to tlic 
case which would be set up against it by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Those who, from conviction, prejudice, or partizanship, 
took an interest in behalf of Mr. Gorham were, of course, still more 
eager about the matter. They felt, as wc felt, that the bare decision of 
the Privy Council in favour of the appellant, though it might be of consi- 
derable personal advantage to Mr. Gorham, would bo of very little service 
to the caus^ of which he is the champion, unless it was also accompanied 
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by aitcb a satisfactory answer to tlic judgment of Sir Herbert Jenner Fust 
as might be placed side by side with that document in the records of the 
feontroversy. Such, indeed, is the ordinary concomitant of judgment in 
a Court of error or appeal. It usually examines the grounds which 
appear to have constituted the basis of the judgment which it is called on 
to reverse, and either conlirms them by arguments in the same direction, 
or invalidates them by counter-reasons and counter-authorities. From 
the length of the judgment of the Judicial (Committee, as delivered by 
Lord Langdale, it would indeed seem that liis Lordship contemplated 
something of this kind. On reading the judgment, however, it will he 
seen that this object was very far from being effected. As a piece of rea- 
soning, the judgment is singularly w'cak and inconclusive ; as an array of 
legal and judicial knowledge, it is barren and jejune to the last degree. 
The facts noticed by Sir Herbert .Tenner Fust are neither met nor explained, 
his conclusions are neither shaken, nor dealt with in any w'ay wiintever. 
What force the judgment of the Court of Arches possessed, as a feature of 
the controversy, it still retains altogether unimpairejl. The judgment of the 
Judicial Committee is simply an evasion of every point of the ease.” Tlic 
o])inion of tlie Bisho]) of London on the judgment in appeal, on tlie tenets 
of Mr. Gorham, and on the number of the Clergy who would he found to 
maintain them is well known. U has been freely published in a re])ly to 
an address from Mr. Cavendish ; and is supported by the activity of cer- 
tainly a very large and influential body in the (Church. Kor are the feel- 
ings of the dissenting interest at all more mistakeable. Tlic Christian 
Tiines^ an organ of the Noneoiiforraists, in writing of tlie great eduentiunal 
meeting and the speech of Mr. Heiiison which we mentioned in our last 
Chronicle, reports, 

The meeting was very large, earnest, and enthusiastic. It was coiuhicted 
by men who a])peared to be possessed of distinct and fixed determinations, 
with a resolute purpose, inflexible will, ami passionate fervour. 'I'liey had 
the sympathy of the assembly. The great, dense mass of cdiicated inind • 
ami combined energy, that was wedged together in the place of meciing, 
gave forth by no timid or uncertain tones, the proofs of their unison w ith 
the spirit of their leaders. There was no simulation or make-believe 
about it. Whether right or wrong, wise or foolish, the men were in ear- 
nest — every one of them thorough to the bone. 

“ With res])cot to the case, the sentiment of the meeting was unequivocal 
and intense. It not only referred to what everybody feels, the scandal of 
up])ealingto such a tribunal as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil for the settlement or interpretation of the doctrine of the Church, 
but it denoimeed the iilca, which we have so often urged on our Evangeli- 
cal friends, of quietly coinpreliendiug within the same body two such op- 
posite opinions on baptism. We cannot butcomiiicnd the manly, unequi- 
vocal, and decided tone of the Willis's Rooms Ecclesiastical * agitators* 

‘ it is their own word* compared with the pitiful appeal of Mr. Gorham and 
his friends to be permitted a tolerated existence in the Church, aionff with 
the advocates of the sentiments they denounce, or with the shameless and 
scandalous ai^wal of the Record of its satisfaction wdth the fact, that the 
Church has anvays equally ‘ embraced and availed herself of the services 
of both parties.* The Evangelical theory is a miserable compromise. 
We assert this utterly careless of anything the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council may say or decide in their coming judgment. The argument 
of the advocates of Sir. Gprham, when urging his appeal, was to solicit 
and secure the ratification of this compromise. It was not to affirm the 
exclusive truth of the Evangelical interpretation, but to o&tain its 
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permissive recognition as one form of opinion ivith others which might all 
alike be antliCrized or allowed. It is terrible to think, on their own prin* 
eiples, what this involves— nothing less than the (Recognition and sanction, 
by themselves, of doctrine regarded as ‘ soul-destroying.* Compare with 
this the following passage from the speech of Mr. Denison, and ask thy- 
self, O reader, whether this man, be he right or wrong, does not speak, and 
bear himself like a man, — and whether it would he possible for any 
individual, witli the PrayerJBouk in his hand, to appeal to it so in behalf 
of Gorham’s irtterjnetation.- or whether, if he did, such a mighty mass of 
the English Clergy could be got together, to sympathize enthusiastically 
with such sentiments, or to hail their utterance with ‘tremendous 

CHEERING?’ 

“ It is the judgment of Solomon over again. The Evangelical party are 
submissively willing for the king’s order to coinc forth — ‘Let the. Prayer- 
Book be divide<l, and give half to the one, and half to the other.’ It says 
beseechingly to its ehlcr sister, ‘ Let it be neither mine nor thiT\e * — for 
such is the meauing of its belonging to both. —Mr. Denison and his friends 
are indignant at the insult, and stand up for the safety and integrity, and 
the exclusive possession of their living child. 

“Verily and indeell, thelliyh (.hiirch * is the Mother thereof !’ ” — 

We know jif notliing to shake these testimonies, beyond the opinion 
expressed by Lord John Russell in the House of (’ommems that the deci- 
sion of the Judicial Committee has generally given great satisfaction. 

As to any “ shakiny*^ of the Church of England by the decision, her 
children may be satisticil that it is not to be apprehendcil. Bring matters 
to a cri>is it may, ami we devoutly trust it will. For it is a slnirne that we 
cannot ignore the position fastened upon us hv the recent decision. Tlie 
Church’s only present refuge for final appeal has publislicMl that she has 
not declared explicitly, or (expressed authoritatively her doctrine of Holy 
Baptism. Now whether our own views on .this momentous sul)ject*hc those 
of the Bishop of Exeter, or whether we acquiesce in the conclusions wliich 
we first learned from the Christian Intclhgeucer that “the Revd. Win. 
Goode, the well-known (’hampion of the Truth against Traetariau innova- 
tions and errors’* lias gathered from the interesting letter of Peter Martyr 
by him recently published, or if we be of that (it has been supjiosed) small 
number of the Clergy who would be found to maintain the opinion^ of 
Mr. Gorham — in any ease we would have a positive doctrine of the <'a- 
craments at once imposed on the ministers of the Church of England. 
For otherwise, as ha.s been well remarked, the emoinments of an establish' 
ment, and the broad basis of a National Church mu.st necessarily give oc- 
casion to the promulgation of doctrines within her pale which would gra- 
dually trench more an<l more ufion her purity and unity, till both were 
altogether lost in a limitless latitude of belief. 

We expect a variety of important pamphlets by the April steamer, and 
hope, in our next Chronicle to digest with impartiality the current of the 
controversy. But we must refrain from all present allusion to documents 
of which we know nothing except from ex parte summaries. 

Many of our Indian readers will rejoice that the amiable and accom- 
idished Mr. Jeremib has sueceeiled to the Regius Pro'fe.ssorsliip of 
Divinity at Cambridge, llis competitors for that high dignity and great 
preferment were Mr, Selwyn, a brother of the Bishop of New Zealand, 
and one of the first men of his year ; and Dr. Wordsworth who is not less 
honoured for his distinguished attainments than for his great literary 
connexion. Therefore, if there be any purity in the Caput and the elect- 
ing College, Mr. Jeremie’s admirers may congratulate themselves on 
his brilliant success. 
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In regard to the of th« Revd. Morehcad James, (for such, under 
the present state of the law, we fear it must be named) \ic submit the 
follow! np; — we believe tAithcntic — extenuations. The persons presenting 
themselves for marriage were were youtha. The young man was a dis- 
senter. 'J’lie girl who si.eeom|mnied him with an attorney and the Clerk 
of the Board of (inanlians to demand the offices of the Cimrch from which 
they were wilful and gniltv aliens was clt.se upon her conjinement. It is 
true that the law- alhuved Mr. .lames no cb«iec in the matter, that the 
resort he had to an indefensible use and iuterpivtatiou ohBubnes was a 
mere ruse dc yuen e^ for which, we tloubt not, he will be niereilesslv pun- 
ished. But w'e ask any of our religious readers wliether these are the 
acts of a Doniinieau Inquisitor— or whether rather this bivakcu* of the law 
shall not inherit the blessing of tho.se who suffer for eonscicnee sake. 


NEW CLERGY BILL. 

Upon a more -delibovate perusal and consideratioA of the new Clergy- 
Bill, w'(? ptMTeiv(^ that, the Appeal to the .judicial Committee of Privy 
Council, provithul in clauses lJ:>, and Bl, is restricted to cases of 
Procnediiiys vyaiust iHerks^ for otfenees against the Ecclesiastical [.aws, 
under this Bill ; but as the Bill excepts of Heresy, False Doctrine, 
B axpheiny, and Sebisin, they will, apparently, not come before the Privy 
C ium.-il at all, but before tlie Court of Appeal, constituted by clause 4. 
At the same it would be much more, satisfactory to state expressly that 
the decision of this ('ourt i clause -4 I should be h.ad, and should be fual, 
in alt anpeuls, ou qtiestioiis of Doctrine and Discipline : for by clause 31, 
it appears tliat questions of Doctrine may still arise in Appeals before 
the .Judicial Cominittec of Privy Council. „ 

A few copies of tin* Abstract of tin? Bill, which we published last week, 
have been struck off’ (with the above correction of our tirst impression, 
and some additional sug^cstiousj for the use of parties who take espe- 
cial interest in the matter. We have also to correct the statement that 
both of the Uegms Pi ofessors are appointed by the Crown. As regards 
tin*. Cambridge Professor, this has been shewn to be an error by our recent 
University lutelligeuoc, on two or three occasions. 

Wc doiibt the ])oliey of having so small a Jury of Incumbents as four. 
Seven would be better, and thus secure a majority of four. We more than 
doubt the ilesiiableness of always selecting the Jury from the Arclideacou- 
ry in which the offence was committed ; for, as cases of immorality ap- 
pear to be especially contemplated, it w'ould often be most inconvenient 
and distressing, for themselves and their. /«w/7/c,v, for Clergymen to be 
trying, or to be tried by, their Clerical neighbours and associates, for such 
offences. 

T'he follow’in" brief rcca]ntulation of what appear to be the main ob- 
jects and features of this Bill may be useful : — 

1. To repeal the “ Church Discipline Act” now in force (3 and 4 Viet. 

chap. 86,-1840.) 

2. To enact that all i>roeeedings against the Clergy, for Heresy, False 

Doctrine, Blasphemy, or Schism, shall be conducted as before the 
Act 2 and 3 William 4. ihap. 02 ( 1832). 

.‘b To provide a JVew Court of in cases of Heresy, False Doc- 

trine, Blasphemy, or Schism ; to consist of the Lord Chancellor, 
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2 Archbishops, 3 Bishops, 4 Clerical Professors of Divinity, and 2 
Erclesirstical Judges. 

4. To enact that (Clergymen, “ charged with cny offence against the 
Laws Ecclesiastical, except Heresy, False Doctrine, Blasphemy, 
or Schism,’’ may have the case inquired into privately by the Bi- 
shop, or by one or more Clergymen appointed by him ; or they may 
have tlie matter tried before the Bishop (or his Deputy), by a Jury 
of 4 Incumbents. « 

0 . To provid/^ that in all (and only) such cases the Appeal^ in England, 
shall be to the Judicial Committee of Privy Council (laymen), but 
that atiy Archbishop or Bishop who is a Privy Councillor, 'ind has 
not heard the case, may sit on this Committee in these cases, and 
that one Prelate must be present. 

Will any one who is .acquainted with the constitutional rights uud li- 
berties of the Church, and who has any sense of justice, assert that tlie 
Parliament has any other right than that of mere might to me he such 
a Bill as this the law of the land, without the sanction of the Church in 
Convocation 'I^KiiyUsh Churchman, February, 1850. 
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with the temporary separation, implied, •as we have 
proved, in the word 

It* the interpretation, to which we object, lies open to con- 
demnation upon a mere consideration of the terms used by 
the Apostle, that condemiiatiori it made still more urgent by 
otlicr considerations. The immediate context is such, as to 
render liic notion of divorce and rc-marriage uritenablc ; and 
r ich di\'orco, as is here supposed to be permitted, is also 
diametri<\-illy o])posed to our Lord's tcacliing. 

f’irst then, wc say, the canteM is ineoiisistcut with the 
notioji, that divoreii is here made permissible. The Apostle's 
o\i)]\‘ssion, Hut God bath called ns to peace,'' admits of no 
icceueiliatioii with sucli a view. Tlie statement, appended in 
tiu'so words, evidently assigns the reason of the foregoing 
permission, or of some course naturally to be inferred from 
a. Itut bow is tlie promol ioii of ]H‘ace attained by divorce ‘r 
ivoplics sonictlnng more than the cessation of variance, 

' cled by a jjcrpetual separation; peace is not merely a 
.M ga.ti’Ou of warfare : it could hardly be said tluit the North 
Aiiu'i i,‘Mn \ obans m liutuiii peace with the Aborigines of New 
./icaluiid, 01 tind a man wlio has quaiTcllcd with ins fellow, 
makes peace v iih liim, because tiicir feud is brought to an 
.* (I, by ius judiiMai banishmoiit for life from his country. 

jicace still more especially implies coniminiieatioii, 
or :o: least its possibility. The very fact of poaec being pro* 
pii-ed by the Apo.sth\ as the ol)ject to be aimed at, makes it 
clear, that the. pcipetual separation of divorce was not 
eoutcitjjduted by bun. 

To o \i ap])ears, that according to St. PauHs frequently 
eliipli! al mode ot‘ statement, there is some expression to be 
gathered from the context and supplied, such as the ff^llow* 

: ug paraphrase iiielmles, if, after this temporary sepa- 

ration which I allow, the parties b<‘ inclined to come together, 
it so, {'or Ood liatli calhal ns to peace, not to variance, not 
f\\slrinigcmeiit and thi^; would at once given most pointed 
signiinrance to the idea eontaiued in the verse next following, 
as if lie would say, For if there be this wUlingiiess to re- 
unite, and you are again, induced to live one wdtli the other, 
how' know(^ thou, O man, whether thou shalt save thy 
wife ; or how knowest thou, O w'omfui, wliethcr tlion shalt 
save thy husband V" lint the language of tins sixteenth verse 
is utterly at variance with such a supposition as that upon 
’which wc arc animadverting. St. Paul uuqiiestiouably im- 
plies, that, after the separation ( implied iu ha.s 

taken plact‘, tlie husband may still convert the unbelieving 
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wifcj or the wife her unbelieving husband. But how can this 
end be attained, after a divorce lias for cv(fV separated them *r 
Whereas, if the separation be merely voluntarily prolonged, 
and may, by mutual agreement, be exchanged for renewal of 
intercourse, there is not only tlie ])ossibility of influence be- 
ing exercised, to eonvcit the unbeliever, but even natural 
affection and^lesire would prove a stimulus to tin? ellbrt. 

It may however be objected, that this expression may be 
mailc to suit with tlio Apostle’s permission to e(fei*t a divorce, 
as if lie should say, “ If you were not to annul iho marriage, 
a believing Imsband would live at varianei^ with an unbeliev - 
ing wife, and it is better to be divorced than to live in strife, 
for God hath called us to peace.” But we reply^ that even 
on the presumptiou tliat the Apostle means by “ peac e,” “ cx‘s 
satiou of wrangling,” still, eo-babitation and divorce are not 
the only ^lltcl•naflv(^^. Sueli a freedom from strife, as tliis. 
might be attained by a temporary separation, just us well as 
by a divorce ; inde])i*nd(‘ntly, however, of this eousidiuvaion. 
we urge that the languogo of the sixteenth vc'rse would stiB 
be unaccountable on this liypotbe.ns. 

But we advance to the establislnneiit of our next jiosition. 
which is, that the interpretation, agaiii>t whiel* w'e i‘nt(‘r our 
protest, is opposed to the tc‘aehiiig of our Lor<I. In the sor 
moil on the mount, lie promulgated tliis Law : Bui I <ay 
‘Unto you, that w hosoever sliall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, eaiisetli her to commit adiiltt'rv . ami, 
w’hosoever shall marry her that is divorced, (tommittetli adui 
tery,” Mat. v. M”, \Ve may remark first of all, tlianiiai riage 
is an institution appointed not for any one nation, wiietlier 
Jew' or Gentile, but for the whole family of man ; and that 
our Lord in his teaching did not legislate *oy the Jews, as 
such, but for Ids Clinreli, wbieb was tf) be; gatlicrial from 
among all nations. It is thererojc nofclnng to tlie jmrjiose, 
to object that our Lord, wlam instructing Jew-s, was not 
ordaining laws for Hindus: lie waxs addressing Jews, it is 
true, as he did exclusively during the wdiole period of Ids 
ministry, with but few' exceptions, but ]k 5 was legislating for 
the world. In tliese xvords, wddeh we liavi^ extracted from 
Ids sermon on tlie mount, he lays down the broad and uni- 
versal rule, that divorce is permissible for one cause only ; 
namely, that of conjugal infidelity. I u any other ease, lie- 

side this, divorce is unlawful, and a co-babitatioii entered 
into by either party thus unlawfully divorced, is not mar- 
riage, but is a state of adultery. If tlieii an unbelieving man 
refuse to live with Ids Christian wife, she cannot marry again. 
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because she is put away for a dihcrent reason*^ from that 
which is sanctionecf by Clirist : and \vc believe that if any 
man contract inarriajijc with her, tlie words are strictly appli- 
ca])h‘, “ Whosoever inurrieth her that is put away, committeth 
adultery. ()1 course the same pri/hibition holds ^ood, when 
the r(4ationshi|»s arc reversed ; if the woman refuse to live 
with hci- bclicviuj,^ husband, he eaniiot marry a^irhiu, for he is 
divorced ou iiisullieient jrrouiids, and wliatsoever Moman 
marrieth him, cominittdh adultery. 

The ol)jection lias been raised," tJiat by Hindu hnv, an 
apostate troiu the faith of his Fathers is ei)iisi(iered socially 
dead, and that, accordiiijrly, his funeral c(‘remoiiics arc ])er- 
fonned, and eommeinoratioii mad(^ year by Ni^ar, as if lu? wi'n? 
actually dead. It is cout( aided that a C-'lirisliaii wile or 1ms- 
liaiid lliiis divon'cd, may take advautau'c oi* this national cus- 
tom, and byackiiouicd^Miii^ the validity vJ the divorce, may 
render liimself cligihh^ for a sceond marriaj^c. But wo rc^ 
ply, that national customs can liaxe no W(‘ijxlit in a ease, coii- 
ecniiiij^ which (rod hath dccid(;d, and his law originally ex- 
pressed in the union of our first ])arm(s, (Mark \. (‘>,)" and 
tlu'n'by made a iiatiiral law, as well as his revealed will, lias 
det ermiiK'd the iin iolabiiitv' of the inari’iagu^ bond. ]\lorc- 
over it may be remarkiai, that in this case, om* f.ord and 
Saviour n'iU'rated the dixiiu^ law expri'ssly to ovi’rrulc a 
national cnsiom : the J('ws had agrecil to freipuait divorce as- 
a tnistom of their nation, but our Lord, so far tVom recogniz- 
ing this enstoni, iiiterjioscd his authority, and condemned the 
practice as unlaw till. If national custom could not permit 
the Jews to deviate from tlu' original iiistitutioii of marriage, 
how' shall custom be admittial as valid, in a system of di- 
vorce, sanctioned by the national usages of the iLiudii. 

We earnestly commend this subject to the attention of all 
who have the ministerial (diarge of Cliristiau converts. If 
the interpretation whicli wc have condemned do wrong, then 
lioxvgri'at the responsibility of those who rcconnncnil or per- 
mit a system of adultery. AVitli tlie ijuestioii of expetlicney, 
w’hieli is often allegeil in defence of this permission to re- 
marry dining tlie lite. of a former wale, and to which avc bc- 
liev(^ is inatiily to be attributed tlie desire to uphold this in- 
terpretation, we have nothing now to do. This is a question 
w liieh we may discuss in some future number, but we arc now 
pn'cluded from its consideration, as the siibjeet of the pre- 
sent article is eoncerncd only with the popular misap})!!- 
eatiou of a scriptural text ; this misapplication we think xvc 
have established : that' it is a popular one, wc state from ouv 
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personal kiiViwJcdge of a large number of Missionaries both 
in Calcutta and the Mofussil. 

Wc liave only to remark in conclusion; that in order to 
establish the interpretation which wc assail; there are five 
steps essentially necessary. The first iS; to prove that the 
Apostlc^s terms imply divorce : the second is, to demonstrate 
that even iiiHliat casC; re-marriage is lawful : the third is, to 
make evident the connection between divorcC; or rc-mar- 
riagp; and the attainment of peace : the fourth is, to ac- 
count for the possibility of the biilieving husband convert- 
ing bis unbelieving wife, when he has contracted marriage 
with another woman ; the fifth is, to explain the supposed 
permission with our Lord^s prohibition of divorce, excejit for 
the cause of fornication. It is not sufllcient to establish any 
one or any some of these points : unless they can each and 
all be supported, any proof of tlic others which may be ofler- 
ed, will be dubious and unsatisfactory. The application of 
every ward is necessary to the opening of the lock ; and the 
demonstrability of each step in the construction, is essential 
to the correctness of the problem.* 

2, — Some expressions in the address of St, Paul on^^Mars’ 
Hill, have, owing to the inadequate renderings of the Liiiglish 
version, been subjected to a very general misapplication. Wa 
have ourselves, on oho occasion, heard a Lecturer on Divi- 
•uity in the University of Oxford contend, that this adiiross 
furnishes an evidence of the propriety of using sevc're lan- 
guage in religious controversy : and many liave adopted the 
same notion. It is said, that St. Paid was too faithful to 
conceal the trutli ; nay, that he was even caref ul to choose 
expressions which should indicate his stern condemnation : 
that he did not hesitate to Yiroclaiiii in the cars of the politi' 
Athenian Philosophers, “Ye arc too superstitious.^^ We should 
not be surprised at the utterance of such an exposition by 
men who could search for the meaning of the apostle only 
through the medium of the English translation : but for tliose, 
who have only a very moderate acquaintance with the Greek 
Language, to be guilty of such a misrepresentation, is inex- 
cusable. 

The original term conveyed to the mind of a 

Greek, in many coiniectioiis, a favourable idea. It was a 
word, the application of Avhich, would not only have caused no 
offence, it would even have been deemed complimentary : 
it means, a reverer of Deity, a believer iii divine autliority 

* In siqjport of our remarks, wc subjoin a note at the dose of this !*»*ti* 
clc, to which we invite our reader’s iitteutioii. * 
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Rtifi influence, much iu the same way as our present expression 
'' A pious man/^* ^ Ihit, says an ohjretor, dirl not the Apostle 
use the coraiiarativc degree, and thor(d)y ex|)ress and blame 
an excess ot devotion, which blamcahle excess is stiporsti- 
tion? That St. Paul did im])ly an excess, by the use of the 
comparative, avc admit : but the attributing excess of such a 
feeling, as is implied iu uhile it servpd to indicate 

the Aposth)’s view of Athenian error, would also liave been 
understood to intimate his polite and respectful fc’cling towards 
the ^Xtheniaup tliemsclvcs. use of the eoinparativc foi’in 

of the adjective does certainly often exj>rc.ss lilarne, tlirough 
an ellipsis of -I rroCirrt, or some such word, signifying, more 
[ than is right or nee<*ssarv] *. Imt tlnm tin* elniractcr of tlic 
idc'ii contained in the ]H3sitjve form of the word must be con- 
sidered, before any thing like severity of rebuke can be pro- 
]>erly inferred. And so it is in tlie Knglish word “ If it 

lie said that a man is too ineousidorate or (oo impudent , the 
very character of the word determines sonu', d(?grec of blame, 
which is hcightcue«l by the intensive ‘Moo just as &vx."i)r,g 
would in itself be a disparaging epithet, much increased iu 
intensity, iu the com^iaratlvc form Ihit on the other 

hand, if a man wore addressed as being loo kind, or loo for- 
])caring, though lie might think, that tin' sjicakcr judged the 
kindiK'ss or forhenrauce misdire(‘t(‘d, yet. still he would, feel 
eomplimeuted at the very idea that his kindness or forhear- 
rineewas acknowledged. So Avith CtiGioatator. the (•oilqJarativ^ 
form implies a misdirection, it is true, but it im]dies also a 
eom])ii!ncntaiy a<*knowlcdgmciit of what is in itself praisc- 
worthy. 

ScA'crity of expression in religious eon troAd’sy, is, aac think, 
almost invariably to be deprecated : only iu ])ecxdiar cases 
does it <leriv(^ any sanetioii from the praetico of our Lord and 
his A[)Ostl(‘s. A\' hcii he Avas Aviekcdly op])osed by the leaders of 
tlie people, Avho were coiiviuccd iu their conseimua's of his 
divine commission, then even the meek and loAvly Saviour 
could utter Avords of bimiiiig indignalioii. St. Paul could 
say of those, aaIio Avere perilling the salvaticm of otlier men's 
souls, by iutrodueing coiTiiptiou and heresy into a church 


* So IV Wotto, ill his cU’gant an<l valuable translation of the Now Testa- 
ment, ‘ In jedev liinsieht scid Uir, wic ich sehc, S(‘hr rfottPsfUrchtigy The 
Frciieh Translation of Ostervald renders the passage thus ^ “ Jr reinar^iie 
rpfen toiites ehosea vons etes» pour ainsi dire, dcvtita juscpiu I oxees, lyhieh, 
though not so good ns De WetUfs, is a inneh more fait hi nl transcript of 
the original, than our own ver-sion. • 
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Avliioli lie had formed, ‘‘ I would that they were even cut off 
which trouble yrui/’ When one who had hi;nsclf been baptized 
into the fiiith of Christ dared, withsaerilegioushaud,toproflbr 
money for the purchase of the spirit of God, St. Petcr^s in- 
digiiatiou was vented in a flood of overwholining rebuke : but 
these are special and extraordinary occasions. Such like 
expressions a.ve don lit less precedents, which justify a Chris- 
tian minister in employing the language of severe repreben- 
Mou to tliose who are ])ervcrsely, and against the bidding of 
tlu'ir eonseicnee, resisting or undermining the fiplb of others, 
or who are tliemselves defleeting into tlie way of a]iostaey. 
But even tlu'ii it .slioidd b(' remembered that , Jesus looked 
romul in ang(‘r, henKj tjrwvcfl for the liardriess of their beat^ts.^' 
Never sborild we indulge in language of unmitigated disjdea- 
sure eoneerning our h'llow siiiuers^, unless we ba^ e a portion 
of that spirit wliieh St. Paul displayed, when, as lie was about 
to utter an a\i fill eondiannation, be said, ‘‘ F now tell you, 
i^ven wreiHiH/, tliat tiicy arc the eueiuh's of thcci’oss of Christ/’ 

Our TiOrd and his Apostles, in their casual disputations with 
the mass of the people*, were mild and eoiiciliatory in their lan- 
guage. Tlie few addresses on reeord (U'livcred liy St. Paul 
are master-pieces of delieatt^ feeling, and of respi‘ctfnl eon- 
sidoration for the tastes and prejudices of his andienee. 
There is not only not a word to he found in them, \\hii*h could 
uffeiid the most simsitivc mind, Imt ’llicre is a hdicitons sel(',c- 
tioii both of sent iinonts and exyiressions liki'ly to commend 
tbem.s(‘hcs to tlie judgment and sympatliy of every bearer. 
Herein St. Paul shewed himself an aeeoniplislicd iScboJar in 
tlie science of the Imman mind, llis object Avas to eonvinee, 
to persuade, to win. To a(!eoinplisb this, he knew tin* advan,- 
tage, nay, the neei'ssity of eoneiliation. Knowing tliat the chief 
eiitranec to ibe judgment and reason of num, lies llirough 
the avenue of thi^ Avill, tlie feeling.' , tlie aUcetions, he oecu- 
Iiird it : be possessed himself of the portal, that he might 
penetrate to the very shrine of the teinjde. Instead of 
bringing forward, and dcnoniieing errors, follies, and super- 
stitions, lie skilfully sought out, and with care elaborated the 
truth Avhich natural rea.son acknowledged. Though the hu- 
rnan mind was a fallen sanctuary, the Apostle knew' that be- 
neath the superincumbent ruins, there still existed a ])recioii.s 
fragment of original but obscured glory. This g(*m he brought 
forth to view^, and as he traced its nature, its form, its lines, 
it might have appeared to all spectators again radiant with 
the brightness of heaven : and although its exhibition by the 
Apostle were not immediately suggestive of snhlimities that 
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luul never yet been imagined, yet wlieu the graces and gJorics 
of CJiristianity n'cr^ displayed, reason herself must have con- 
fessed the harmony Ijctwecn natural and revealed religion, 
and liave rccogni/od in tlic Gospel system a galaxy of glori- 
ous jewels, whoso lustre, while it eclipsed, yet resembled the 
brightness of her own long-chrrishcd treasure. If St. Paul 
had in every <afy held up th(j worship of the pgoplc to ridi- 
cule, which he did not ; — if he had assailed the system of the 
day with terms of reproach, wdiieh he did not";— if ho had 
on]) 0 .sod tin? pr(‘judices of the people, whicli he did not; — 
insti.'ad of conciliating tlicm, whicli lie did, would he have 
achieved the triumplvs wdiich arc now on record ? Would he 
liavoi been t]»o architect of those glorious sjiiritual temples 
wliich in many a land lie raised to the honor of his God? 
If we would conv(u*t m(;n, like the Apostle Paul, wc must, 
like him, conciliate, persuade, and win. 

It may he noticed, heforc we close this subject, that there. 
IS another expression in onr version, implying a taunt wdiich 
no (jrcek stiuUuit wonUl discover in the original. Whom 
ye ignorantly w'orsliip, him declare I unto you.” The ex- 
pression onglit to have Ibis rendering, Whom ye, witliout 
knowledge of liirn, w'orshi]).'’* Tlicre is of course a roler- 
enee to the inscription, A>vonrr.) what might almost he 
<*{dled a ])lay upon the w'Ord.s and : .as if 

the Apostle would say, ^ Since ye aekufiwh'dge that there is a 
God whom yc know not, though yc worship liiui, him de- 
clare 1 unto yon ayvoowr.-; in this connection, merely means 

without iiiformation,” it has not a shade of the reproach 
wdiich our adverb “ ignorantly” conveys. 

Altogether, there is peidiaps no p.assago in the whole Tlihle, 
which has suffered more from defects of translation than St. 
Paul’s speeidi at Athens: there is (1) The case of 
(2) That of ayvoouvTc?, hotli already referred to above. Tlum (3) 
thtu’c is the improper rendering ffi,3a<5fxara by devotions,” 
w hereas it means “ consecrated ohjects of reverence,” and refers 
to the various statues, shrines and cliapels, w ith which Atliens 
was onibcllislied. (i) civaO»*wp«v is most weakly rendered be- 
holding the term would imply that the Apostle turned hia 
eye up aneWlowu, here and there, as he perambulated the city 
with the? intent to survey its saiictiiarics. (n) It is very no- 
ticeahlo that the inscription is not rw Osfo article is 


* So the French of Osterwahl : “ Celiii tloiic cpio voiis lionorcz, sans le 
t'onnaitT<\ e’est celui que jo vous annonce.” So also De “ Pwscii 

nun, tlen ihr nicht kennend vcrchrct, diesen verkiindige udi euch.’’ 
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wanting, and tlioroforo should bo translated To Gon unknown 
(^^cincm miDckauntcn (iott/^ is Do Wcttjp's rcnidcriiig :) and 
this gives a very different, and much more sublime idea, tlian 
the expression to thv tmknotvn God/ The latter implies that 
a God distinct from, but possibly like to, other fabled Deities, 
was Ncneratcd by the Athenians : the former implies, that, 
besides the various forms in which distinct attributes of Deity 
were personified, the. Atlumian mind acknowledged that 
Deity possessed powers transecauling man’s utmost know- 
ledge. (0) 0:p<x7rfu;7a^ (v. 25) is rendered worshipped/’ w hicb 
misses the heantifnl fdca of the Apf»stle in the first plnee, 
and ill the secomi, is in itself nonsemse. (7) 1'Iie i’oree ot‘ ay7U 
in the same verse is not fully expressed : it should bcr not 
“ he/’ Imt he himself.” (S) (v. 20) is \c‘rv iinide- 

quately represented by (Uwmcc.” (9) Tlie meaning of 
is completely desU’oyed, and its very eontvary asserted by 
winked at.” It sbonld be, At the times of this ignoi aner 
God hath been indignant, and so,” ice. Tji the original, fin 
A])()stlc appears, as a master of oratory, as a profieient iutlie 
scicnee of the human mind, as a graccdiil, aeeomplislicfl, and 
persuasive pleader, whose reasoning i.s irr(\sistd)lc, w hose tact 
is inimitable. In our translation, unhajipily, w(; see uom* of 
thc.se high qualities iu tlicii* j)crf('(!tion : scunc ar(' e> eu eallerl 
in question, and the o[q)osito defects are iu.siunat(‘d. 


N 0 TB.--T 11 coTifinuation ofonr objfetions to the pi-nnissihilify »)l'flivon*»- 
imd of ru-marriago with another party, wo suhjoin tho lolhoving losti • 
moiiios of anoiont and inodorn writers, all of wlioni, with gro.'itoi* ()r loss 
deoision, pronounco a judgment, in concurrence with oiir own ohservj^- 
tions, oil one orlmth of these f|Ucstions. 

St, AMiuiosi'i iji /or “ lufidclis disccdcus ot in 0o\im 1 1, hi mnfn- 
mnninw. pcecavo digno.scitnr.” Note. — If the unfaltlii'ul sins, a fortioii. 
the faithful. 

St. Ai.'Oitsti.nk. De Adidlt'rinis imptiis . — ** Non cv.'uigclio, vcl iillis 
Apostolicis littoris .sine amhiguitato dcriaratum c'ssc rccolt', iilnuii Dominiw 
prohihucrit fidclcs iiifidolihus jungi,” Note.— -Jf lln^ faitliful arc not 
positively prohibited from marriage with thi‘ unfaitliful, u fortiori, mar- 
riage contracted ilnring the infideliiv of both parties is not dissoluble. St. 
Augu.sline thought re-inarriage, even after a iatr/nl diiorra*, si viay qne.s- 
tionnhlc practice, lie admits a gresit distinction between those, who 
rc-marrv aft(*ra divor<;e for sidulterv, amlllio.se who re-msiiTv after si sepa* 
ration for any other reason. “ (iinsqnis uxoreni adulterio de^irehensiim 
dimisent ct aliam duxerit, non videtnr seqnaudus eis, qiii excepla esinsa 
adulterii slimittiint ct ilucunt.” Still he only concedes thus inneh, that 
the rc-married husliarid of an adulterous wifo, insiv, for aught he knows, 
he baptized, on conversion to Christianity. “ Si autem ffudsc (scac nnpliie) 
nescio, utryin ii qui feccriiit, similiter ad baptisinum non dobcrc videantiir 
adinitti.” — ^iVug. dc Fid. ct Oper. c, xix. liiiigham’s Antiij. vol. vii. p. 305, 
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OuiCiKN ( quoted in Biugluim’s Christian Anti(|iiitie.s). — Seio quosrlam, 
qiii prsrsuiit eeclesiis, i‘Mrn script imini. permisisse €ali(ju.*im nuhere, \iro priori 
vivcjite : et contra svtSpturnin quidem fcccruiit, dic’cntcui ‘ Mulier ligata 
est. quanto t<.'ni))ore vivit vir I'jiis.’ Item, viviuiti* viro, luhiUtu-a vocahitur, 

facta fucrlt altcri viro.^ Non tamen oinnitio sine eausa lioc pcrmise- 
I’unt : torsitaii »*niiii propter liujiisinodi iiifinnitateiii ineoutiiientium horiii- 
nuin, pejoruin coinparatiouc, (pun mala sunt perinisenint adrersus quee 
n.h inilio fucranf scriptn. Math. xix. ff. Ncio. — Wo beliirve tliat the cause 
whieli Origeii here alleges and eondeirius, is the prineipaUeauso why some 
ill the jnestMil day have permiUed re-marriage; we would call the attim- 
tioii of such to tliosc words of Origeui wliieli we have ])riiited in ita- 
lics. 

WiiiTnY. Note to I Cor. vii. lo. — “If these words, 'A hrotJier or n 
Mster is not in bondage in these rases/ do import, tliat t)ie\' are not 
oblijyd lo live uninarried, ■ such a total and perpetual desertion (as the 
deparUire. of the uuhelieiing person) must dissoKe thii iiiatrimony. and 
render the ilesrrling person as dt‘ad unto the otlu'r. Hut thongli all the 
Komanists, and many of the Uefornnal. jdlow of tlsis intcrprelatioii of the 
h'atlna’s, it: niiist be dangerous t«» admit it withiiut this restrietion ; — a 
brother or sister is not enslaMid, aftm all means of ])eaei! and reeon- 
eiliation have been in vain attempted, and the unhr/icrer hath entered into 
another murriatje, or rather^ hath dissofred the funner tty adultery, as may 
be supjmsed of those, heathens, who setiarated from their Christian mates : 
and this intei^uvratiou seems to be contirmed iVom the previous words 
rtdating to the ea.se of believing wives and husbands. ‘ If tliev dt‘parl, let 
iheni remain unmarrie<l,' it being not to be supposed, that believers wouiil 
di.ssohi', tin* 1)011(1 of marriage by adultery. Therel'oro tin* -\})ostle soem» 
to grant this in the e.ist* of unbelievers departing from Ciirisiian^ on ac- 
count of their fait h,'"’ 

VoN I’l. VTT, in his \ or/esnnyen on this passage, .'‘n\s Wenu d6r 
oieht ehristliehe 'flu'i! sieli trennen will, so is( der ehristliche 'I’lieil nieht 
Sebue, nieht gebuuden, nieht verpHichtet, sich auf/.udringen, wider seiiien 
Willeii bei ihni /u bleiben ; er i.st iiielit verplliehtet, eher alle.s laueh (‘twas 
inir (hnn Christenthum Srreitendes) zn thun, als die Trenuung zuzugebeii. 
I'fui der I'reiheil rinc andn'v l\hti zu srhlivssnu scheint Panins hier nieht 
.:n .sprechen.^' * 

< It.SijAi’SKN, in bis admirable, commentary, is so clear and deeided on 
ibis passage, that we must quote more at iengtli. “Man glaubte nemlieb in 
•lieser Stelle einen zweiteii (Jrnndznr rdieselieiduiig, die inolitiusa deserfio 
/,u tinden, VNiiluvud Matih. v. .'ilb \i\. \K nur der Khehrueh als hiiiroieluu- 
(ler (irund znr Treiiimng angegebeii ist ; dadnreh sehien ileiiii ein \1 idiT- 
spMieh zwiseheii den Worteii des Ueim mid des .Vjiostels zn eiitsteheii. 
Bei die sc r MrkUirmig fasste man das luibostiiumte ^o'j'r.nact tv roif;- rot- 
dass dariii fiir den clirisllielien Theil die Krlanbnis.s lag, nieht bloss die 
beidiiisebe W*'ilft.e. die. nieht bleiben will, zn entlass(.-n, sondeni aueli sicli 
iunlei’weit>g zn verheiratheii. Otleiibar aberliegtdas in den Worteii nieht. 
V. lb. Bildet zuniiebst nu^'iiieii (.legeusatz gegen v. Il\ den lieidiiisehcii 
Thcd, der bh'iben will, sagtrl'aulus, v. l‘J, den soil mim niebl lassen, den. 
der gebeu will, setzt her v. lb hiiizu. deu soil man aber aueh nieht halten. 
l>assd:uiiit zngleieh die Vorgiuistigung. sii*li and(*rweitig zn verheirathen, 
vom .Vposiel zngeslainlen wiiiv, kami iiin so vveiiiger angt'iiommen werijen, 
,-'ls gleieli V. lt>, die Mbglielikeit der Bekehrung des lieiduV«e)ien Thcils 
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ausj^cfuhrt wirtl. Zwar bezieht »ickiUesc Stellc zumichtst iiiclit uiif den /us- 
tand, dern ach' den yuptZeijBat Hegt, denn die Worte: £v r^'e etprivv) x£x).y/,<cj/ 
0 0;o; X. T.), onthidten oficiibar cine restriction des vorubcrgehcndeii 
Gedaukens : “ der Uiiglaubige iiiag sicli trcnueii, aber ala [laupipriiieip blcibt 
dock imiiier fiir den Christen atehen, das er in den Friedeu bcrulen ist uud 
daher auch fricdlieke Gesinnuug stets vorherrscheii lass(;ii muss, imd nielit 
von seiner seitc anliiss zu Treinmng zu geben.*’ Allein es kann und dart' 
dock niekt die Mbgliebkeit in Abrede gestcllt werdcii, dass dci* binn <1 l*s 
bci.lnisclien Tholls sick anek iiaek der Trennuiig nock andeiv. Scl)on 
urn diescr Mogliekkeit willeii, kann nlclit die Meinung des Aptistcls sein, 
dass der ('hristliclie Tkcil danii die Freikeit Indxs wieder zii lieiratheii, 
vvenn der keidniseke ikn verlassen hat (die wieder A'erlieiratliuiig des 
Chilstliehcn Tkeils ware dock immernack Mattk. v. .‘12 : er is/ Moss 

frei vfxJi der Last mit einew heidnischen Theil jusajumetilebeti zu miisseu, uud 
das alleifi soil das SzooMltolat hervorkeben. Dass man diese Stcll * so 
hat verstekeri kbiincn, 4 lass Paidiis die malitiosa desertio als Fkesekeid- 
uiigsgrunti fiir die (’kristeii gelteiid niaeken wolle, ist zu erklareii aiis deiu 
fk fiild der NotkwTndigkeit, bei dem jetzigen /ustande der aiisserii Kir 
ehe die Fheselieidimgeh iiiekt l)loss auf den einzigen Fall einzusehrankeii, 
da Fihebruck als aiisscre Tkat stattgefunden hat. Man fiihlte, dass bbs- 
lieke Verlassung uinl nnvcrsbknlieker llass anek giiltige. Moniente znr 
Scheuiung werden kbanten, und suckte didlir biblischc Jlegrundung 
u. s. w. 

Calvin, in bis comnieutary on flu* [»assage, though he colfisidors divorce 
permissible, says nothing about the lawfulness of contracting a second 
marriage. Ilis words are : Quodsi injide/is. “Hoe seciinduni est mem* 
bruin, in quo liberal tidclem virum, qui paratus kabitare eum uxore impia, 
respuitur, et similiter mulierem qiuc non sua culpa repudiatiir a viro . 
jiain tune inlidelis divortiuin magis eum Deo qiiarn eum honiine eoujuge 
hjeit. Est igitur hie peculiaris ratio, quia non rnodo solvitur, sed abruiU' 
pitur ])rimnm et pneeipunm vinculiiin. Jlodie tainetsi nobis fere siinilein 
rationeiu eum Papist! s (piidain esse volant, priafcnler famvn vonsiderandum, 
quid iulrrsitf wc quid tenure ten/efnr” 

\Ve are aware that eountiu'-autkorities both among aneieiit and modeni 
('hristian Writers can be produced. We have not given the above ex- 
traeU in the expectation that they will settle the point in dispute, but tii 
skew, tkat the sentiments we have advanced are not a mere novelty ; that 
there is, in the judgment of wise men of past and })resent times, at least 
sullieient reason for a most careful weighing of this question. 
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Five Hernions on the Nature of Chrislia?iitij, preached in Advent 

and Christ ntaa Tide^ 18 lO, before the University of Cam- 

brldye. By ll\ It. Mitl^ DM, London, Masters, 1818. 

AVe arc anxious to bring to the notice of onr readers tliese^ 
admirable Sermons by the late Principal of Bisliop^s College . 
Their ol)ject, as tlic title page imports^ is to answer the fjues- 
tion so fCtarfuUy agitated in the present day in all parts of 
Chri^steiidom, — What is Christianity? x\ccordingly, in the 
first Sermon, the learned doctor considers with his usual 
depth and clear-sightedness, the various and coiillicting an- 
swers given to this cpiestion. Is the idea jeh’ (Christianity to 
be found in lunnaii iip^j^rovement ? Is the civilization of the 
age its Christianity ? Du our advances in arts anil science, 
in government and general freedom of intercourse consti- 
tute, far more than any doctrines whatever, the genius and 
spirit of Christianity ? From those who arc inclined to an- 
swer tliose (picstions in tlie aflirmative, Dr. Mill iiaturally 
enough requires a definition of this word civilization. What 
arc its moral and material i)arts ? Is it a ])urcly moral ele- 
ment pervading our fabric of civilization which constitutes 
its great distinctive chai‘actcr from that of the cultivated 
nations of antiijuity, and forms its chief superiority over that 
whicli is now seen in China and Japan? If it is a pure- 
ly moral clement, how has it been maintained ? And how 
is it yet to be maintained ? And until these (piestious are 
s\)lved, we can never admit that to be the essential form of 
Clirist^s religion, which all its most earnest followers esteem 
to be one only, and that, not its principal function. 

The second answer to tlie cmjuiry is that which places the 
idea of (Christianity in charity — the spirit of love to (lod, and 
of universal love to man. This answer evidently relates not 
to the substantial form of Christianity ( which is tlie point 
now' in question), but to its subjective essence in its true reci- 
pients j-^aTrd is, therefore, incompetent to solve the question. 
But yet it might be admitted as a statement of the cssimtial 
idea of Christianity, provided it be not limited so as to 
exclude the exhibition of Divine love to man. Against 
this perverse limitatio^i ( which seems to be increasing day 
by day), Dr. Mill ( p. 10) enters a most eloquent and in- 
dignant prot<^st — which we beg to recommend to the seri- 
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ous consideration of all Freemasons, to whose principles, if 
we mistake' not, many of our /f//religio)is notions arc to be 
attributed. A third answer to the question describes the 
dispensation of Christianity as a kingdom or polity, con- 
taining within itself a creative authority in doctrine — the 
Romanist view. To this view Pr. Mill objects that it sub- 
verts the proper order of conception as to this kingdom of 
Christ, allowing no legitimate motive or ground for receiving 
even the essential verities of religion, other than their ])ropo- 
sition by a particular authorit}^ ; that it sinks the importance 
of the message in that of its bearer or instrumeut of convey- 
ance ; that the ancient Church disclaimed it ; that the foun- 
dation of faith must always remain the same ; and that those 
wlio have but lately abandoned us for it, arc shewing an 
inclination to perplex or disturb all which they had them- 
selves most desired to settle before. 

But why should wc make all these sAtle cncpiiries as to tin.; 
true basis of Christianity ? How, Avheii our Religion is 
founded upon mystery, can wc hope to explain it in a mere- 
ly rational manner ? The thing cannot be done, and we 
must look to the Scriptures themselves for an authoritativ(‘ 
and decisive answer to the (picstion. And such we lind iii 
] John i. ], 2, 3, the passage upon whicli Dr. Mill founds 
his argument — and also in tlic no Jess pointed and striking 
declaration contained in 1 John iv. *2, 3. The AVord 
hatc is the true Basis of (/hiistiauity, not an o])inion, not a. 
conclusion, not a sentiment, but a fact. Having laid down 
this position, J)r. Mill devotes the rest of this Sermon to the 
e(n»sidcration and refutation of the two theori(*s which would 
push it from its place, and so subvert the whole foundation 
of Christianity — the one theory, which, by inventing a suc- 
cessive development, an accretion of new fact and dogma, 
would overlay the Great Fact, and make it powcrl(\ss ; — and 
the other, whicli, by imagining that there must lie a retreat 
from all particularities of creed to what is alone universal, 
invariable, ami eternal, would supersede that Fact, and treat 
it as nothing better than hegcfurly ctemeutJ* To those 
who wdsh to sec a precis of the chief arguments against 
Mr. Newman’s Theory of Development, and Dr. Strauss's 
Fantheism, wc recommend the careful perusal of tlhs jiart of 
the Sermon. 

But is this Great Fact of the Incarnation of God a barren 
and unpractical fact ? Or is it a Centre radiating in all 
directions, and spreading its light throughout the whole 
world ? ‘And if the latter, how is it to be applied to man ? 
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riiis is Iho f|iiostion discussed in the 2nd Scrrnoii. AVitli a 
Jiir^c nuTiiher of (>h^isliaiis in tlie present day, essential 

form and idea of Christianity, n itliont nhieli it exists not, 
and ill wliich it cannot fail to subsist, is the one doctrine, 
cons^cionalij ciithraci^d, of rnan^s inability to save himself, and 
]iis dependence for this altoi^ether on ivhat the (iosjiol of 
(Jlu’ist has provided for hini/^ Tlnit this is a aT('at, and an 
essential trutli, no Catliolie Christian can doubt. Jbit is it 
the wholly truth, and does it contain tlie true Apostolic Jic- 
count of the moile of ajiplyiiejj the Doctrine of the Inear- 
nation V Surely not. hor, iu the first place, it is not true 
that the j^reat use of the Law witli respect to Ihi* jieophj of 
(lo(\ is to alarm them out of its pale into that of tlio (los^- 
pel. Xor is it true tliat wliat eoustitutes tin! j^hul tidui^‘.s to 
mail, is sim])ly our dischari^e from tlie forensic demands of 
IIk' liaw ; tliat ol)i!di(aiee and irood worh#i are no part of thi' 
(iospi‘1 as such, but of the Law only. Tlie "rcat and crown-' 
init tdlieat^y of the Gospel is that, while tlur Laiv could only 
command, but never secure the obedience whicli it prescrib- 
ed, tlic coming of the Son of God in tlu^ flesh, which is itself 
the (rospid, does both require ohedieuee, and enable tlie man 
to [icrform it. 

Again, nheii Scripture speaks of this gratiui:ou.su(‘s> in the 
gift of h(‘av(aily life, docs it not conueet it indissolubly ivitJi 
the doctrine of Holy Ibiptism ? See Tit. iii. 5. And doc?iS 
it not, by this mode of teach iiig, make llaptism, and not the 
conscious apprehension by the sinner, tlie means of applying 
this stupendous gift? 

Further, this subjective tlicory of Christianity assigns only 
one line and order of tliought for the return of the sinner 
to God ; wliereas Scripture warrants no such restriction. 
We. liear of sinners reclaimed by tlie teaching of the Second 
Coming of the Lord to judgment, and of idolaters enlighten- 
ed and conviu’tod by the inculcation of the truths of natural 
ndigion, and of men of correct lives being drawn towards 
Christianity by the beauty of its morality, and in essaying 
to reduce to ]iraetiec the precepts they understood, being led 
to faith iutdlie mysteries which before they knew not. AVhy 
then should we try to restrict that wliich Serijitnrc has not 
restricted ? 

From the consideration of the commencement of the Chris- 
tian life, Dr. Mill goes on to its co7ffiniftince, vindicating in 
this case also, tlie objective teaching of the Chiircli in the 
Holy Encharjst, and the Christian Priesthood, jigainst the 
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errors of tlioso who would idealize every thing away into the 
subjective nTiiiid of the believer. But our limits will not al- 
low us to follow him in his details. 

The next two Sermons, that entitled Christian Faith, 
illustrated from the Example of St. Thomas/^ and “ Christi- 
anity, illustrated from the Example of St. Jolin,^’ are good 
specimens of Dr. IMiirs 'intimate accpiaintance with the hu- 
man heart iiiider the iiifliieiicc of Di\ine Grace. Tahe, lor 
instance, the following character of St. Thomas. Ilc ap- 
pears to have been a man of earnest mind, capable of strong 
and disinterested attachments ; but of that temperament 
wlihdi looks habitually to the darker side of tilings ; which 
out of several future events equally possible, is ever disp^ised 
to eonecive the least welcome as the most prohahlo, and to 
distrust extraordinary good news all the more from the 
eirciimstaucc of it|^ being good.’* This character Dr. .Mill 
exomplilics from the story of Lazarus, and especially from 
those remarkahlc words, Let us also go, tliat we may die* 
with Him;” — and from his question on the eve of our Lord’s 
Passion, Lord, we know not whither l^hou goest, and how 
can we know the way V” — anil again from his doubt whetluu’ 
the good news of the Ijord’s Resurrection could possibly be 
true. The following contrast between St. Peter and St. H'ho- 
rnas is most instructiv^c. AVhen the announcement of th(^ 
Lord’s approaching suffering, and ’death, and rising again, 
ilraws from Simon Peter the exclamation, Be it far from 
Thee, Lord : this shall not happen to Tlicc,” — and wlien 
again the apprehension of the same deatli as probahh^, causes 
'riiomas to say of his own accord to the rest, Jjct us go 
with Him, that we may die with Him,” — we sec love and 
devotion in both ; but while this, existing in a sanguine 
temperament, leads the former actually to disbelieve the 
coming Passion, and in so doing to incur the most severe 
rebuke of his Lord ; the same, in a melancholy tempera- 
ment, leads to a forwwd acquiescence in that triitli ; though 
the Resurrection, which the former would more readily ad- 
mit, was more slowly received l)y the latter.” The passage 
which follow's (pp. 07, 08) on the compatibility of the most 
exalted faith with the retention of a peculiar constitutional 
temperament, wc can do no more than refer to. 

Ill St. John, Dr. Mill secs a certain ardour and energy 
of mind united to gentleness and affectionateness of cha- 
racter which he -infers from his title Boanerges,” and 
more especially from his requc.st to invoke destruction on 
the inhosfiitablc Samaritans. The following passage is very 
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striking. To do as Elias did, was a natural wish in He- 
brew youths, whose religious recollections of the old time 
were quickened by*zealous attachment to a far greater than 
Elias now amongst them ; and to their minds, doubtless, the 
guilt of Ahaziah^s captain^-*, who in more obedience to their 
King went to apprehend the Man of God, seemed ( and not 
unreasonably seemed) less than that bf the inhuman villagers 
on the Suinaritaii border, m lio of their own free* motion, not 
only refused a night's lodging to tlie undistinguished Bene- 
factor of all men, but accompanied their refusal with abhor- 
reiico (»f the Temple of the Most High, and the place where 
Ills Honour dwelt at Jerusalem. Did Elias say without re- 
bnki) twice, '' If I be a Man of God, let tiro conic down from 
heaven, and consume tlice and thy fifty r" — and did the 
Lord of h cavern twice do according to his w ord ? And should 
not then the Divine ^Mission of Jcsiis, tly^nr greater Master, 
be equally > indicated V Or if the offenders were spared, 
sli ouM it not be after such liumiliation and repentance before 
the acknowledged power of the insulted Lord, as was mani- 
fested hy the third captain to the stern Tishbite prophet, 
when he prayed that the lives of liiins. lf and his fifty might 
be precious in bis sight, and found mercy accordingly 

After noticing the blemish in St. John's character, exempli- 
fied ill his request to be made pre-eminent in the kingdom of 
Christ, the Broaclicr traces the growing perfection of his 
character evidenced by our Lord's increasing affection fefr 
him, instanced at the Last Supi^er, the Passion in the garden 
of Gctlisemane, the foot of the Cross, and after the Resur- 
rection, at tlie Sea of Galilee. The compatibility of meek- 
ness and charity with fervent zeal against heresy is exempli- 
fied ill the wcli-attcstcd story of his Hying from a bath, be- 
cause the heretic Ceriiithiis was there ; as it is also plainly 
visible in his saying that If any man came with any other 
doctrine than that of the Apostles respecting the Iiicamation 
of Jesus (Christ, he should neither be received nor saluted by 
the faithful ; that he that hade him ' God speed,' was a 
sharer in his evil deeds." 

The concluding remarks on St. John's leading a single life 
we rccormueiid to the serious consideration of those who, 
anxious* to vindicate the (acknowledged) holiness of matri- 
mony, and to protest against the ( acknowledged) abuse by 
the iloman Cliareli of the Doctrine of Celibacy, have altoge- 
ther lost sight of our Jjord's express commendation of those 
who had made tliomselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven's 
sake," and the corresponding assertions of the Apostle PauL 
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Of the 5th Sermon, that on the Nativity, it is sniSicient to 
say that it contains the same high doctrine, the same calm 
and dignified language, the same searching appeal to the very 
deepest and noblest of our feelings and sympathies, which 
characterize all the Sermons of Dr. Mill's, which we have 
had the happiness of reading. 

We may mention, hohever, that in pp. 107 et seq. will be 
found a well-reasoned protest against the common ol>jeetif)ns 
that would deprive ns of the observance of the Church's 
Holy Seasons ; — and this w'C think especially necessary, when 
wc find it said in a Sermon lately preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Calcutta, that Christianity is a religion of 
spiritualities as opposed (!) to a religion of observances^^* 


.HYMNS FOR FESTIVALS 


YI.—THE ANNUNCIATION OF THE BUKSSEP VIRGIN MAR\, 
MmICH 2r)TH. 

GAnaiKL. 

Hail thee, maiden, highly favour’d, 

Meekest Imd of Judah’s stern ; 

Though they mock thy chaste espousals^ 

Doubt not me, and fear not them; 

» ^Mother of the. seed of woman 

Charg’d the serpent’s head to wound ; 

V’essel of the Lord’s election, 

Favoi.ir thou witli God hast found : 

Favour on thy hreast to ripen 
Jacob's King, and David's Heir ; 

Jesus, Whom llis Sire, the Iliglicst. ' 

Endless sway shall grant to bear * 

Jesus, from llis throne exalted 
Health on Israel pledg’d to sl.ow’r 
Hail thee, maiden, highly favcnir’d. 

Purest gem of Judah’s flow'r ! 

MARY. 

Angel — for the cast is glowing 

Though the sun hath pass’d his noon ; — 

What thy wondrous salutation, 

How for me the promis’d boon? 

'Who shall quell my doubt and trouble ‘ 

Flight of mother’s hope to hear. 

Ere the marriage-children* bring me 
Brided, to my Joseph’s cheer ? 


* Conf. I Maccabees. IX. .'17. 
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9 OAUUIJSL.. 

Mtirjs cease thy bosom’s anguish; 

Floats the Pow’r above tlice now ; 
lie, the Spirit of the Highest, 

Thee to shade from Heav’ii doth bow ; 
Builds iu thee a new creation ^ 

Virgin-born, which cartli shall own, 
That the holy thing thou bearest 
Here as Son of Go«i be known. 

1-0 ! thy cousin, Klizabeth, 

Past lier long reproach and shame 
For the breast they counted barren 
Kindles to a matron's flame ; 

Mighty is the l-ord Jehovah, 

\\ hat but can iiis Arm achieve'? 


MARY. 


Angel, grant. He that His handmaid 
At th>' word her Lor<l conceive. 


Backward oii the oar of }>inions 
Gabriel wing.s liis course of light ; 

Backward roll the glowing portals 
As he wanes from Mary’s sight ; 

She, witli mild devotion bcinling. 

Teems with fruit of seed divine. 

Pulses to the w’omlrous scion 
Promis'd Heir of David’s line ! 

Brotlier’d Lord ! Who cam’st to shield us 
From the ours<*. to nature due; 

W'^ho, to lift Thy line to Heaven, 
Chamber’d iu a virgin grew ! 

Grant us Mary’s saintly rapture 
Thee in hearts of faith to bear. 

That, by more than Gabriel’s promise, 
We Thine Israel’s blessing sWre I 

Glory be to God the Father, 

To our nature’s Spouse, the Son, 

Glory to the Holy Spirit, 

Honour to the Three in One ; 

High ns, ere was earth created. 

Peal’d above the strain of joy. 

Laud and blessing, never ceasing. 

Now and aye our voice employ * 
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III. 

THOUGHTS ON MISSIONS. 

To build an article on Christian Missions upon the antho- 
i*ity of Sydney Smith, uAiy perliaps, on tlic first announce- 
ment of such a project, cause our readers to suppose that wc 
are about to act and write ironically. But so it is, that 
amidst all the vollics of well-directed sarcasm on the exagge- 
rated enthusiasm of the past generation, there is found in the 
writings of this Author an undcr-enrrent of S()])er religious 
feeling, which may be seen occasiontilly breaking forlli ; aiul 
must, wc cannot doubt, have always formed an inward 
principle, iidluencing and restraining him in .some degree in 
• all his works. 

It is true that the disposition whicli existed in his natural 
temperament often led him into expressions wliich are now 
working mischief in society : — the love of a pun ; tlio satis- 
faction in winding up a sentence in a trite home-thrust on 
the subject under criticism, carried himself and his readers 
beyond tlie ])rccincts of this better feeling, hut not, as he 
himself could liavc imagined, into a liberty to set at defiance 
the Holy Matter, which lie conceived liad been abused by the 
cnthii.'-iast ; much less to afford the light and trifling mcm- 
b6rs of society some authority, as well as an occasion, for the 
contempt of llcligion, when urgtxl as a principle, wliose 
property anil essence was, to leaven the heart, and to reform 
society. 

But lest wc should in any measure be supposed to be too 
nice in our distinction, we at once submit the following' 
quotation from an article of his on Indian Mi*, sions ; and this 
we are persuaded will conflrm the truth of our remarks. He 
says ( Sydney Smith's Works, vol. 1, p. 137-8) : — 

We admit it to ]je the general duty of Christian people to disseminate 
their llcligion amon" the Pagan nations who are subjerU'd to their em- 
pire. It is true they have not the aul of miracles ; l)ut it is their duty to 
attempt such conversion, by the earnest and ahunclaiit employment of the 
best human means in their powjr. We believe that wc arc in possession 
of a revealed religion ; that wo are exclusively in })ussessiou of a revealed 
religion ; and that the possession of that llcligion can alone confer immor- 
tality, and best confer present ha])piness. I'his religion too toaehes us 
the duties of general benevolence ; and how, under such a system, the 
conversion of heathens can be a matter of indifforouee, we profess not to 
be able to understand.” ^ 

Than this deliberate and sensible declaration of this talented 
and popular writer, we can desire no more. It comes to us 
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sheltered entirely from the spirit of enthusiajm ; breaking 
forth by its owu inward and intrinsic power over his mind 
into light : shewing most emphatically, and we may say 
beautifully, the excellence, and the paramount importance 
of the Avork ; as Avell as, of the daty which devolves on every 
Christian lay and clerical to promotie it. 

But wc arc not necessitated to rest our sta1:cmcnt u})on a 
solitary passage; the same spirit evinces itself in the follow- 
ing words from the same article ( p. 152) : — 

“ l\)r ourst'lvcs, if there were a fair prospect of carrying tlie Gospel into 
regions where it was hef(»re unKiiowu — if such a project iliil not expose 
the host possessions of tlie counliy to extreme ilanger, and if it was in 
the liands of men who were discreet as well as devout, we should consi- 
der it to l)e a scheme of true piety, benevolence, and wisdom : hut the 
baseness and malignity of fanaticism shall never prevent us from attack- 
ing its arrogance, its ignorance, and its acti\ily* “ For what vice can 
be more tremendous tlian that which, while it hears the outward 
appearance of Ueligion, <lestroys the happiness of man, and dislujnora 
the name of God/' 

This passngc strengthens the preceding one, and displays 
the point of attack against which his influence Avas directed. 
It Avas not missions that he laboured to destroy', or even to 
check ; it AA^as the Avrong point in Avhich, judging from their 
journals, the Missionaries appeared to him, to be attempting 
the arduous Avork, Noav, it must be ailmitted at the pre- 
sent time, that liie Ilciigions flinatic has ceased in India — 
that isj that all Ib’otestaiit missions ( to Avhich, of course, aa^c 
coniine our remarks) Iuiac divested themselves of its SAvay ; 
and that arrogance and ignorance arc not the instruments 
that arc callecl into operation at the present enlightened 
period. Wc might perhaps be disposed to question the 
wliolcsalc accusation at any time ; but this is irrelevant to 
our present purpose ; our object being to shew our readers, 
and the admirers of the elegant and easy pen of Sydney 
Smith, that in the absence of bigotry, arrogance, and igno- 
rance, and assisted by the discreet and dcAout energies of 
Christian men, that author has declared the attempt to pro- 
pagate Christianity, and to evangelize the Avorld to be a 
bounden mic ; and has designated the enterprise itself not 
by the niisnomer of fanaticism, or presumption ; but by the 
jippropriate terms, a scheme of true piety , bcneA^olcnce and 
wisdom.^* 

That it is needful tlms to draw the eye of the public upon 
this narrow stream of thought as it winds its cojivsc clear 
and firm through the torrents of sarcasm and Avit, every one 
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Mho has ill the smallest degree come into contact with the 
men of the world, will, we are persuaded, readily acknow- 
ledge. The literary portion of society is full of the trite 
and severe satire of this popular writer. Men, who care not 
for religion, rejoice in the full exercise of all his bitter speech- 
es, and clever punnings*: but they forget, they pass by 
unnoticed, this undcr-current of thought — this powerful 
illustration of the Christianas duty ; and thus unwillingly, we 
feel convinced, inlliet uiioii the character of their author 
a grievous injury, by aseribing to him a purpose to which his 
thoughts as well as his desires were really and entirely foreign. 

We repeat, therefore, tliis truth without tlio fear of contra- 
diction, tliat Sydney Smith, the deridcr of Religious ciithitsi- 
asm, the hater of fanatics, was an admirer, an upholder of 
. Missions among our pagan subjects, conducted by devout 
and discreet agents ; and, bis reason, lie asserts, for such a 
course, is to carry out to those who possess it not, tlio oppor- 
tunity of attaining to a holy immortality, and present hai)pi- 
ness. And, it is our firm conviction that no one can pretend 
to admire the character of this author, who merely applauds 
the wit and humour displayed in his criticism, Ibrgetful of, 
as well as uninfluenced l)y, that substantive excellence — that 
moderate religious hope, and cautious advocacy of the great 
duties of Christianity how under discussion ; and whieli we 
livxve illustrated as an under-currciit of light and truth conti- 
nually reminding us iu his works, of its existence by its own 
uncontrolable and intrinsic power. 

The want of observing this excellence iu these writings, 
and the general admiration tliat has obtained of the merrier 
part of them, lias done much to promote their circulation* 
in minds, which, had tlie better part been irorc prominent, 
would have shunned their accpiaintancc. Their mirtli and 
wit have, indeed, insinuated them thus far, but the result has 
taught the benevolent and pure-minded that the talent of 
introducing truth iu the garb of mirth and ridicule, is very 
little more to be envied, than tlic satisfaction wliicli the pos- 
sessor of a bad piece of silver is said to have enjoyed in 
passing it between two coins of a lesser value, but without 
increasing cither its own or theirs. And so is Religion in 
these kind of writings. But how much labour would now 
be required to throw off the extraneous matter which has 
corroded upon it, to the detriment of Religion itself, as well 
as its efficacy and object. 

But to, return from this digression: Sydney Smith is an 
able advocate of Missions in India, conducted fliscreetly and 
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devoutly. The time has arrived for carrying out the work in 
this spirit ; moreovc^ there exists no risk to our country's terri- 
tory, and we would call the admirers of that author to do him 
justice, and to labour to efl'cetuate what he has so powerfully 
advocated, and so well commended. AVc would now remind 
them that it is time to forget the merry punning on Brother 
so and so, or the cruel Stiles — ^thcir occasion ^is removed ; 
their triumph has been too long, because too arbitrary — and 
we would entreat them to accompany us with sober minds 
and zealous affections to tlu*, plain the permanent duty of 
carrying forward tliose labours wliich are recorded as having 
commenced in all those disadvantages and by the protection 
of Pjrovidence have survived the opposition and satire of their 
age. For hmn^ tnider such a system^ Hut conversion of hea- 
thens can be a matter of ind/Jference, ice. profess not to be able 
to understandf^^ , 

Christian ]\Ii.s.sions are to be viewTcl as im])crative, because 
they are enjoined by the Author and Finisher of our Faith ; 
becjiuse tlicy alone point out a glorious future in their suc- 
cess ; and because, also, the act itself is an act of Benevo- 
lence towards our folio w-crcatu res . 

With regard to the first of these reasons, no dangers nor 
diilieultie.s are to interfere. Tlie command, “ Cxo ye into all 
nations/' and pray ye the Lord of the harvest to send forth 
labourers into the harvest,’' arc both absolutely binding upon 
the Church universally and particularly. It is not rashness, 
but ohedienoe to the Divine Command, when a Christian 
Churcli 0])cns a mission in any portion of the habitable w orld. 
It is an integral portion of that obedience which is enjoined 
in the words of our Lord, If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments.’' None can seriously pretend to this obedience who 
neglect the duty of sending forth missions, and praying for 
a blessing from the Lord of the harvest on them. It must 
h)rm as much a portion of our dcsu'os as any other subject, 
that the Triitli, we alone hold, should be ])ropagatcd among 
those wdio bold it not. “ Thy Kingdom come'^ — such is the 
daily iutcreessioii for the world our liedeemer has taught us, 
and he only uses that petition in its full and comprehensive 
meaning, wilio embraces iu it, first, the diligent attempt to 
eflectnatvs the cvangelizatiou of the w’ovld, as w ell as that 
ultimate period wdien the earth shall be filled w ith the know'- 
ledge of tlie glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 


* Sydney Smith's Works, as quoted before, » 
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With regard to the second reason which should induce the 
Christian Church to labour, w'e are assured that success will 
M'ill sooner or later attend our exertions ; and that this 
glorious Kingdom will ultimately arrive. Like every other 
of God^s dealings with his pco])lc. He first calls us to this du*- 
ty in the spirit of* faith, and then lightens it by a ray of hope 
and a sure promise. 

“ Let the Storms ply their deep ami tlireat’ning bass, 

The bow of ])romise shall the Sl’jides illume. 

Brightly (lescried in laitirs elermil glass, 

Fi’eii like lui .Vnged’s maiiy-coloure<l ])luinc 
Waving in tempest.” 

In fact, from the uncertainty in the )>eriod of its Ailfil- 
ment, we are allowed to expect that our laboar.s may contri- 
bute not a little towards it. The ways of God are so unlike 
ours, til at it rerjuiros but a moment, us it w ere, to cause the 
various efibrts throughout the world to verge towards, and 
concur in one point ; and the power of God is so great, that 
he has but to speak the word, and the Spirit of grace and 
conversion will hover upon the chaotic mind of man, and 
create it anew after his own image. The Lord sjiake, great 
w^as the company of tlie preachers. The Lord spake, mighty 
and irresistible w’as the power of his Spirit, and many believ- 
ed on his Kame. One more pcntecostal efifiision, gi^ iug life 
to the scattered seed, and the benighted earth shall bo^v be- 
fore tbe coming Lord : and then the vast range above us shall 
be rent with the resounding trump, — The kingdom of the 
eartli is become the kingdom of the Lord and of his Christ.'^ 

It may indeed appear to the superficial observer, that this 
prospect is yet far distant. Such an one sees through the vik- 
ta of circumstances : lie looks at the conter.ding elements, at 
shattered kingdoms, usurped sceptres, the enthroned scep- 
tic, and the pride of men — the other acts independently of 
these events, hopes against hope,^' and knows that those arc 
the beginnings of sorrow, the fire of faith, and the prelude 
to the desired era — he looks and lifts up Ids head, and behold, 
on the dark horizon, the day-dawii is breaking — the sun lias 
arisen with healing in his wings, and “ llcdcmption drawetli 
nigh.^' 

But independent of these tw'o Divine influences in Mis- 
sionary Enterprise, there is a third which w e have called the 
spirit of benevolence and human sympathy. We do not 
desire to place this in competition with the other two : nor 
exactly iw build it upon them. We could let it stand alone 
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for a while. Human sympathy is indeed a strong principle 
in tlic breast of mjin, greater perljaps than any other of those 
external induciiccs to which wc arc subject : 

Ilauil igaara malimiscris succuiTcre disco.” 

There is not one of us, who fj*om the experience of distress 
in our breasts, is not able to sympathize with those situated in 
the same prcMlieaimmt. Wc luivc but to feel assured of their 
sorrow, to w(a‘p with them ; and liard iiuhaal must that 
heart be, which can I'cstrain the natural impetus within, to 
relicA-e tlie sorrowl’ul. 

Of these two alVeetions,^’ says Bishop Butler, ( delight in 
the ♦prosperity of otborsfand compassion for llLcir distresses,) 
“ th(‘ last is felt more' generally tluiu the former. Though men 
do not univcjsally njoice with all Avliom tlu'v see I’cjoico, yet, 
accidental obstacles rcmiovcd, they natuiifdly compassionate 
all in some dcgr(?e, Avbom they sec in distress, so far as they 
have any real perception or sense of that distress ; insomuch, 
that words ('xjjressing tins latter, pity, compassion, frequent- 
ly occur : whereas we have scarce aiiy single one by which 
the former is distinctly expressed.^' 

What th(m, in the. j)r<‘sent instance, is required, is to con- 
viucc maukiiid generally of the condition of the heathen as 
they arc, so as to effect in tluar hearts a real perception or 
sense of their actually being in distress. The great hiiv 
dramte which lias bitberto existed to the spread of Missions, 
has been tlu'. belief, that their spiritual destitution is not so 
great as some have endeavonreel to establish. To remove 
this bimlranee, we would make an attempt ; and to establish 
as CA'ideut to all the real distress of tlie lieathen, would we 
subjoin the folloAAing ixnnavks. 

In tlie first ])laee, by a comparison of their hopes and fears 
with our own, we shall undoubtedly place o\irselvcs in a posi- 
tion so far snjici'ior. We shall also see them in a state of 
degradation so real and positive, that if syiujiatliy toAvards 
them be m»t roused, wc must have ei*adicated our natural 
alfections, and be sinking into the condition of brutes.'^ — 
( Butlirr^s ScrmanSj Compaifswif.J 

Noav ("?Siristi;mit;y lias been described by another popular 
AATitcr, ( and we (ptote Iiis words Avith the same desire ; viz. 
that of bringing tlie undcr-cniTcnt of his thoughts upon it, 
into light and obsenation) in the folloAving expressive and 
eloquent manner : — * 

“ Or, to take an infinitely higher instance, that of tlie Chiistian Reli- 
gion, AA'hich uutlcr every theory of it, in the believing or unbelieving 

D 
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mind, must ever be regarded as the crowning glory, or rather the life ano 
soul, of our wh<5le modern culture : How did Cliristianity arise and sjiread 
abroad among men ? Was it by institutions and estjfblislimeiits, and well 
arranged systems of mechanism ? Not so ; on the eonlrary, in all past 
and existing institutions for those ends, its divine spirit has ever been 
found to languish and decay. It arose in the mystic ilecp of inan^s soul ; 
and w'as spread abroad bv the ‘ jireaching of the word hy simple, alto- 
gether natural and individual efforts ; and Hew like a hallowed tiro, from 
heart to heart, till all were purified and illuinined by it ; anil its beavenly 
light shone as it still shines, and ( as sun or star) will ever shine, throng]) 
the whole dark destinies of man." — [ /iV. Rei\ — Carlyle^ Siyns of thv 
Times. 

It is not a light epithet this. Christianity must cn in he 
rcgarcleci as the crowning glory, or rather the life ami soul;, ol 
our whole modern cultnre.^^ Culture Act luiniau, Imt the tvork 
of its Divine Spirit/’ dyitig like a hallowed (ire/’ — “ and its 
heavenly light shone throiigli tln^ Avhole dark destinies of man.’* 
And yet the words 6f our first author arc, as is characteristic oi 
him, more definite, and adapted to the poj)iilar mind. These 
arc suited to the philosopher and the sage, to the minds ()nl\ 
tangible by the liand of human wisdom, and ratioeination ; 
those, to the matter of fact, the ]>lain CI)j*istiau man. We 
believe,” says Sydney Smitli, that we are in possession of a 
revealed religion ; tliat wc arc exclusively in possession of a 
revealed religion ; and that the possession of that Religion can 
alone confer immortality, and best confer present hapjiiness.”' 
• Meanwhile, what is tlic condition, what arc the eliects of 
the Religion, of the Pagan world ? The Apostle to the Gen - 
tiles has described it in few words ; without God, and 
without hope in the world,” while their religious zeal and 
offerings arc characterized by him, iji the truthful words . 

But I say, that the things wliich the Gentiles sacrifice, the/ 
sacrifice to devils, and not to God.” Ijiimci table rontrasf i.N 
this with ^ the crowning glory of the whole modern cidtun^ !’ 

But does our experience confirm or refute the awfully 
degrading spirit of their system ? .Did the author of the 
'' Christian Researches” find in liis travels that the Natives ol 
India were more moral, ilicir liojic more sul)stantial, or 
their votive offering less diabolical tliau w'o have seen it 
pourtrayed by ^ the preached w^ord/ and ^ the Divine Spirit’ 
which accompanied it, as Carlyle has well observed ? ’fhose 
of our readers, wlio liavc perused the nari’ativc of Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s visit to Juggernaut, are perfectly aware that the 
scenes there exhibited cannot be described; that they per- 
sonify the obscene licart of man in its deepest, its vilest 
character; '^What they know naturally as brute beasts, in 
those things they corrupt themselves.” « 
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Now we would usk tlie candid reader of tliesc pages, wliat 
impression Ijc docs, of necessity, receive in tMe perusal of 
tills trutliPiil eonijiarisou of our relative conditions ? Wc 
ask tlic (diristian woild, and that portion of it which may be 
only slightly imbued with llic conviction of the crowning glory 
ot their own Religion, whctlicr these deluded votaries of the 
ialse (lods are not ol)j(^ets of its pRy and compassion : we 
ask it wlictlier sueh things shall be allowed to exist, ■without 
an etlort c(|ual to the enormity of the necessity, on our part, 
to raise the atUicl(‘(l Pagan from his bondage and iiis chain ? 

“ Shall \\\\ ^vllOso ^ouls ui*e lighted 
"With \vigi||u iVoiii on high ; 

Shull \M*, l)enighn*t!, 

The laiii|> of life deny V' 

If we cannot disprove tlicse truths; if, independent of. 
Oivim' Rev(dati(m, that portion of the w’orld, which has re- 
ceived somewhat of tJu^ exe.clleuec of Christianity, hears so 
deep a contrast between itself and the heathen world, certain- 
ly 11k; fact, that they are thus degraded, and w'C thus supe- 
rior, is all that can lie rc(|uircd to excite ns to our duty in 
luidcavouring to disseminate (he better principle among them, 
lint if we couple w ith this the additional fact, tliat this better 
principle, the ('hristian Revelation, alone possesses the pro- 
mise of this life?, and of that wdiich is to come — tliat this 
Christianity only can give to its possessor present happiness, 
and confer immortal felicity ; — the cause tliat calls forth our 
sympathy, stamps the indelible, impress of shame upon ns, 
if w^e do not s i life r it to operate witliiu, and to urge us to 
the duty of disseminating the Christian Religion among the 
dark jilaccs of Pagan India. 

What ! can a Christian be a Christian indeed, and yet feel 
no desire that the blessings he possesses should be shared by 
others as yet without them ? Can Christian hope burn with- 
in onr breast upon true Cliristiaii principles — can it be warm- 
ed by that light which is the sun and centre of every hope, 
real ami true ; and yet not desire, nay determine, to impart 
its genial heat and influence to others? 

We Icawfe the question with our readers ; for ourselves, w'c 
w ould assert, in the words of Sydney Smith, how, under 
sueh a system, tlic conversion of heatlicns, ean bo a matter 
of indiffereiice, wo profeSsS not to be able to understand.^* 
Itather, let ns all bo up and doing, acting in this sacred duty 
wit li true sobriety, benevolence and loi e, till tlic work of our 
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hands is allowed to arise in its own beauty before us ; “ and 
he shall brin^ forth the head-stone thereof with shoutings, 
crying, “ Grace, grace unto it !” 

Waft, waft, yc winds liis story, 

And you, ye waters, roll, 

Till, like^a sea of glory. 

It spreads from pole to pole ; 

Till, o’er our ransomed nature, 

The lamb for sinners slain, 

Redeemer. King, Creator, 

In bliss return to reign. 


STANZAS. 

<1 

Ev fihf'lo}) x).otSt TO yop/Icfi), 

Round the sword of the valiant fresh myrtle to twine, 
Like Uarraodius of old, let the glory he mine; 

Wlien Athens by him saw her Tuant laid low, 

And was free as the winds on Ilyrnettus that blow. 

llarmodius, the lov’d one. he never shall die, 

His young form is far in the (iehls of the sky : 

Where Achille.s the swift, and where Dioined dwells*, 
There wanders the yonth, by the pure liin[)iil w'ells. 

Round the sword of the valiant the myrtle to twine. 
Like llarmodius the glory, the rapture, be mine, 
While the altar the dark iilood of tyninny laves 
For Minerva should ne’er be the Ooddess t*f slaves i 

The tale and the song shall be full of bis %me, 

And the wine-eup shall glow in the light of his name ; 
Ff»r to Sluv(!s and to Tyrants a lesson gave he ; 

When Athens the Great, he made Athens the Free. 


J. F. 


London, 1840. 
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THE Clll'RCirS RULE OF FAITII.-KO. II 

■* Take the Apostolical Fathers from their very earliest commencement, 
and we have no hesitation in asserting, that writteti Scri])tnre, ainl not 
oral 'rradition, will In* found to have siiy)]»!n'd the. whole subject-matter 
of ihcir doctrinal teacliliig." — Bi*. SiirTTLEwouTii. 

IIa\ se'ou ill a former number,* wlifit is tlie biiigunge 
of Holy Scripture with respect to its own .eoiu])letenrss and 
sutTieieucy' us the Cliur(;li’s rule of, faith, we proceed to con- 
sider the testimony of the Cliiireli itself, regardin'^ tliis im- 
porthut tnit.il. 

For whatev(‘r wc may eoneliide from the lestimoiiy 

of tluisi^ books whi(‘li av(‘ ealied Holy Scriptun's, as to tludr 
siillieimiey and to their bein^ an ultimalf; appeal, we must 
admit that the testimony of fact as to what are, and what, 
not eanouieal, is to be galliered from the early leathers them- 
selves, the very inoii whose opinion as to the ultiinate appeal 
ami authority, we ih’sirc in the hrst instanee to know. At 
tlie same time wt! must bear in mind, that it. is the opinion and 
testimony of iium, as /r/7;/e.s*.sY'.s' o?//// of what tlu^ (^hureh, from 
the earliest, reckoned tlie ultimate appe al; and if we receive 
the witness oi' we must lUAcr foiicid, that “ the witness 

of Go^/ is ^reater."^ Ihit here, in addiudiip; the testimony of* 
the Uatiu‘rs, we mnsl deiine, audio some extent shorten, this 
appeal. 'Fo irlitch of the Fathers ;in' we to refer V 1.1 ow far 
uiust we ^o down? Now if wc take the tamous canon of Viii- 
ceutius Iiirensis,t and admit, for the sake of argument, that 
during any age of tlic Cliurcli, the whole of the Church was 
repi’cscntcd by tlic determinations of Councils, or by the 
ecclesiastical writers that have come down to us ; assuming, 
then, that the iirst clause of the canon must always be fulfil- 
led; still the latter clause requires that the opinions referred 
to shall be found in tlie ecclesiastical writers of a}nj fair por- 
lion of time taken out of the Semper/' And what age of 
Cliristiaiiit)^ shall wc take as a test, if not the age of the im- 
mediate successors of its Founder and his disciples ? AVhere 


* No. .'1 of this Magazine. 

t This well known rule, “ (hiod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus,” 
whioli iiiqdies, that individual Clinsiians and Cluirches may err, seems to 
involve the absurdity of reasoning in a circle ; c. g. this doctrine is true, 
because it was held by all sound Christian men. But how do^vou know 
that these were sound Christian men ? because they held this doctrine. 
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shall if not to the source of the stream, to discover its 

peculiar jiropcrties ? Whatever of Apostolic truth existed at 
a later day in the Church, must liave existed then ; and con- 
versely, if an opinion or practice cannot hear the test of thos(^ 
early times, however generally it existed afterwards, it must 
have arisen sbice the Apostolic days, and therefore is (piito out 
of the compass of what we profess to be seeking for. Hence 
it follows, lllat if an ai)peal be made to tlie Fathers, as to 
w'liat they consider the rule of faith, our appeal must be made 
to the earltesi of them, since, upon our hypothesis of this 
canon, what is not foiiiul in a lair series or set of the earliest 
writc'rs of tlui CMuireh, not only nuty not, but must not, be re- 
ceived as a part of the Apostolical tiyatli. If the later Fathers 
assei t nnhj what tlie earlier did, their testimony is siiperahun- 
daiii ; if what is tiatly denied by the earlier w riters of the 
(yhnreh, Uunr tes\im{.)uy is not Avorthy of cousiclcration oi‘ 
credit. 

Some endeavour to avoid this coiudusion, by objecting that 
it was oroHy delivered — a part of the ‘ disci plina arcaui.^ But 
why then Avas it recorded? Whatever reasons the ear- 
liest had for keeping it hack, must have been as cogent with 
the latter, and so having hrohen their faith, Ave lose our confi- 
deuce in them. Another Avay of escape is by the deeisions of 
the Coiineils; but this is begging the premises, for if the au- 
thorilv of (^)uneiis is established *on tlu? testimony of e/vy/ 
tradition, the whole rpiestioii is begged; if on tliat of lorittan 
tradition, avo come back on the original (jucstion, by ivhkh of 
the Fathers ? But if, again, it is said on Scripture, as is 
attempted in the decrees of the Council of Trent, this is rea- 
soning in a circle, for Scripture is fixed, and, as they soy, is 
authoritatively interpreted by Councils, and by the Fathers. 
The practical importance of making this distinction amongst 
the Fathers, a])pcars in the eoiiU’ovcrsy Avith the Ilomisli 
Church, for Avliilc she professes the canon of Viiicens, and 
something more, her advocates seem to forget in their appeal 
to the testimony of the Church, that the Fathers of the Itli, 
5tli, and 6th centuries, prove absolutely nothing, unless they 
can trace their views to the times of the Apostles, and to tlie 
Avritten Avord of Cod.f 


refer of course to matters of fact, principally, though not entirely, 
t Among the notes at the foot of the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
there appears to be only me reference to Ignatius among the Apostolic 
Fathers, one to Tertullian, none to Ircnroiia, and a few only to Clement ; 
and much* the same m.'iy be said of the Catechism. 
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Let us however proceed to the testimonies of the pi'i/ni- 
lire. Pjitliers in tlic instance, and then sec How far our 
own Churcli^s viewj^ coincide witli theirvS. 

lUit the first question wliich presents itself is, ^ Whom arc 
we to consider the early Fathers V Wc niiglit have expected 
that, as as the Ohurcli amis passinjj; throuj^h the fires of 
j)cr3ccnli()n, which continued at intctvals till the acce ssion of 
Gonstantijie, Ave might, avo repeat, Inivc felt iiiSlined 1o de- 
pend upon such ail ago for purity and truth. But wlien we 
call to mind, that at the elosc of this very j)eriud Avas lieki 
tj^at famous (a)uncil of Mice, Avhich Avas •eoiiA'ened to con- 
deiuu ou(‘. of the greatest her(?sies that has CYcr alllicted the 
(^liureh of Clirist, we are involuntarily driven further hack in 
our s(\-»i*cli after some saA^ resting place of triitli. Mow if avc 
take sonnd liing less than 1 wo centuries of the Aute-'N ieenc Fa- 
thers from the time* of tin* last Apostle, Ave shall comprehend 
Avithin them two generations of Fathers after the Apostles. 

[remeus, rolycarp, and St. Jolm, give ns the very Ihie, 
and Avith tlieir (‘(iuteniporaries, will furuish all the testimony 
we rctpiire on the sidqeet. AVliat then do wo gather from 
the Fa.th(‘rs of the first two cenitiries on the Rule of f^aith ? 
These Fathers, first liy their mode of (juoting Scripture, 
sceondly, hy their not disputing tlie assertion made ])y one of 
the A])ostles on tin*- authority of Glirist, admit tliat the A]k>s- 
tics were 'Med into all truth, tiial i^, — 

1st. — Into the '' r<‘memhrauc(*” of all things tliat Chrisf 
liad said. 

2iid. — Into tlie fuller kmavledge of tlic truth itself, — 
‘‘'Whatsoever tlie Holy Gliost shall lier.r.^’ 

3rd. — Into the piescience of the future, — " Will slunv you 
tnings to eome.^^ 

Those things, whether snfUcient or not, are contained in 
the (h)spels, Epistles, and the Apocalypse n'spoctiAely. How- 
ever, lh<‘y considered that the Apostles Aven* guide d into ‘Mall 
truth, and therid’on^ admit, that the people of the A]>ostolir 
times Jiad it pn aelfcd lo them by the Apostles in all accu- 
racy and completeness. To tlic proof of tliis, avc mcuv jiro- 
coed. And shouhl avc And the opinions of the early Lathers 
to coinci<lc.^Avitli the as.sertions of Holy Scripture on this 
point, the doedsion will ho conclusive, and without apjieal. 

1. — Now we coustaiitly iiud in the Fathers tlie Avords 
" Holy Scriptures^’ and " Scriptures” employed ; and uc find 
from the numerous quotations of passages, Avitli tliese or 
similar distinctive appellations, that bv these expressions tlicA 
meant flic histories and letters of the Apostles anA Evange- 
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lists. And though the distinction as to the precise number 
of such histories and letters is not clear in some of the 
Fathers, yet the general distinction is ah^ays quite apparent. 
These Scriptures they evidently take to contaiji Cvlinstian 
truth, ( at present we do not say "^alP" truth), as is evident 
from the expressions of sanctity and respect wliich they ap- 
ply to them. • 

Tlie Falh^rs of about the first two centuries (to those 
only \\c now i* * * § efer) t(‘cuu witli quotations from tliosc Scrip- 
tures, either for tlio purposes of argument or interpretation. 
They assumed thev^^ writings in controversy. Tims Justjj^ 
Martyr suniinous Trypho* to attend to what he cpiotcs fiom 
the Holy Scriptures as proofs whicdi need not to be explain- 
ed, but only heard, and observes that “no disputing can 1)0 
allowed, unless h(‘ refers all things to the Scriptures.^' Tor- 
tullian also, and ('lenient of Alexandria, (juotc largely from the 
I^ew Testament; and (higeji, the eontcniporary of the former, 
says, “ AVlun c fore it is necessary to refer to tlu'se testinioriic:s 
of the Holy Se.riplures, bt:(*ansc without these witnesses, our 
judgments and expositions have no ercidit.t 

2. — But not only did the early Fathers tlicmscdves a])peal 
to thc^ Holy Scriptures as doeisive in all cjontroversy, but (*\*eu 
the primitive' adversaj’ies of (Christianity looked on tlu^ Scrip- 
tures as the slaudard and juc^asure of (Mn’istia)i doetriue ; in all 
tlioir Avritiugs against ('l)ristiaiiity, they assumed that the doc- 
trine was to be found there, and against those, therefore, their 
chief attacks arc directed. The malice of Celsiis, Borjiliyry, 
and others against the sacred S(‘riptures was such, that llu*y 
left no means untried to Avrest this “ Sword of tlu^ Spirit" 
from the hands of (Jhrisiians, and to destroy it out of the 
world. 'I’his clearly marks out tlie Holy Serijdnres to have 
been received by tlie Avorld as hooks of aiitliority, and tlic 
Kcav ^rc'siament to bu\'e been received f»s the books Avhich 
taught the truth of the Christian religion. But besides these 
indirect proofs, tluu’e are tlie distinct assertions of wry early 
writers, that Holy Serijituro Avas tluj referenct^ of doctrine and 
practice. (Element expressly f^^ays, that “ Ood leads men ac- 
cording to the Divine Se.riptures,J" and that “ to take olfence 
at the Divine cojumands, is to take offence at the Holy 
Spirit."§ Justin thus speaks of the Di\’iii(i word, aivl of the 

* Dialog. Contra Tryph. p. 277 ct pasrsirn ( .1. M. Opera, ex Typogr. 
Comendini. 15y.‘3.) 

t In Hier. Horn, ( Orig. Comraent, folio, p. 5/, (JolonifC, 1575.) 

X Stromata, Lib. VII. Sect. 101. 

§ Dialog, c. Tryph: tom 2, p. 173. 
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necessity of divine illumination, iu order to understand it : 

TJiere had cxistei a long time since, several persons much 
older than the reputed philosophers, hlosscd men, just, and 
lovers of God, speaking by the inspiration of the Divine 
Spirit, foretelling things which have since come to pass, 
whom they call prophets. These ^/nhj saw the truth, and 
delivered it to men, neither fearing nor flatterihg any, being 
filled with the Holy Spirit, whose books are still extant, 
W’hich wdiosocvcr reads a'jul assents to will derive iinju’ovcmcnt 
from tliose things which it bcconu-s a phiiofopher to know. 
But do thou above nil tliings pray that the gales of light may 
open to thee, for lliese lliings are not .'■eeii and inulei stood of 
ail, *but by llieoi to whom God and C'hii>t shell grant the 
refjiiisite kiiowietlge/'- 

irenrensj wl'cn ineethig tlie nnro’' railed* pri'i i:nsions of the 
\ nlenl unans, and (ither lierctics who diCjiiveiated tlicn (as 
heretics do no\v-ii-d:\ys) thc' Ihhh as a saliicienl llule of 
Failh, and who contended that onv Saviour gave to his dis- 
ciples a more complete doctrinal code to bo handed dowm 
from age to age by traflitionary U stirnony, says in rc])ly : 
“ The l.h‘riptiircs ai*c /'>c»;/rc/, because tJ»ey are diclated by tlie 
Spirit vi God and his word.’' Ainl again, ilead diligently 
the Gosjads given to us by llic Anos^les, and rcaid diligently 
tlie ])ro|)!i('ts, and \ ou shall find evi'ry action, t every doc# 
trine, ami the whole passion of our Lord pivaelicd in thoin.’^J 
He then jioinjs out thc eonsetjuenee of turning away from 
the. sure te.^tiiuonics of God^s word, and the. way in which' 
those who ennild not Ihciice derive any support lor their ei’- 
rprs, were wont to depreciate it. All this betel them, be-, 
cause they wim’c ignorant of the Scriptures ;^ nay more, w hen 
they are argued with, out of tlic Scriptun.s, they become thc 
accusers of those very Scriptures, as if they ircro mA iti all 
thitifjs correct, Lift icanLcd authority on accouiii of tfnir am- 
biynify : so that t!:r truth could not he derived from them, 
without the help of trtidit}ioi’-\\ It is ncrdless to poii'.t out the 
great similarity belwi^cu thc very language of heretics in all 
ages on this and other articles of our faith. There is perhaps 


Dialog, c. Tryj)li. tom. 2, p. l/.'k 

t We do not of ooiirsi* argue for the strict. coiTcctncss rf this assertion, 
hut it shows Iho jicrcmptoriness with which thc c’aims of Scripture were 
enforced bv thc inhnitive defenders of the faith. 

J Lib. 4 . c. hd. 

Lib. 3. c. 12. 
il Lib. 3. c. 2* 

. r. 
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none of the early Fathers more often cited than Tertullian 
( unless it be Irenasus) in favour of tradition as a collateral, 
if not a co-equal rule of faith. The sense in which wc are 
to understand them, when they designate tradition as a ^ rule 
of faith/ will be considered below. For the present, it will be 
sufficient to show the rani: which he assigns to the Holy Scrip- 
tures. In his Apology he describes the source whence the Chris- 
tians derived their knowledge of divine things. To give us a 
more perfect knowledge of his will, he hath given us the assist- 
ance of the Holy Scriptures, for from the beginning he hath 
sent into the worldmen who were worthy, from their justice and 
holiness, both to know him themselves, and make him known 
to others.”* And again : Truth is our antiquity, built upon 
the divine learning (literatm’a) : this is the rulcoffaitli which 
came from Christ, transmitted to us by his companions, from 
whom all who differ* will hence be proved to be of a later age.”t 
Nay, so jealous is he for the claims of Holy Scripture, that 
he would even prohibit any act which is not there specilically 
permitted, and further he must assume, that what is not not- 
ed there, has not happened. Such is the testimony of a few 
of the earliest defenders of the Faith. Wo might strengthen 
it with abundant appeals to Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, 
St. Cyprian, St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, and 
many of later date; but enough has been adduced to show 
that the principal Fathers of the first tw^o centuries con- 
sidered the Bible, if not the Bible alone, as tlie Church's 
Buie of Faith. It must be admitted however that tlicrc are 
passages in the writings of Irenaeus and Tertullian which 
seem at first sight to sanction the view of un-written tradi- 
tion as, if not an equal, at least an additional or auxiliary 
rule of the Church's faith and practice. But before the 
validity of the testimony referi’ed to be admitted, it will be 
necessary to consider the circumstances wdiich induced the 
abovementioned, and some others of th eearly Fathers, to 
rest more upon tradition than they otherwise would have, 
and thus we shall sec the signification which they attach to 
tradition as a Rule of Faith. 

The followers of Marcian and Valcntinian, of whose errors 


♦ Apolog. c. 17. 
t Ibid, et p. 2 supra. 

J Such passages as these, which roust lead to absurdities, are instances 
of the Fathers* failings, when they arc dwelling upon a subject on which 
they feel deeply. 
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these two Fathers respectively treated, rejected the Scrip- 
tures as received by the general body of Christians ; the follow- 
ers of the former heretic, maintaining that their founder had 
a revelation vouchsafed to him, which abrogated that promul- 
gated by the Apostles, as being both later and more perfect ; 
while Valentiuian and his disciples greatly mutilated and 
perverted the writings of the Apostles and E\^ngeli&ts. In 
confuting assumptions like these, it was necessary to prove the 
genuineness of the inspired volume by the faet of its univer- 
sal acceptance as such from the earliest times, and to adduce 
the evidence derivable from the unanimity of all the churches, 
especially those founded by the Apostles, in the doctrines they 
received as of divine authority. In fact, they had no other 
mode of argument left, but appealing to other written re- 
cords of the Church, and thus concentrating the testimony 
of the orthodox believers against these innovators ; for ap- 
peals to ScrijDtnre were useless to those who denied its 
competency. Tcrtullian says, that in disputing with heretics, 
we are obliged to enquire w-hat doctrines are held, and what 
Scripture received by the Apostolic Churches ; for in them 
is preserved the truth as it was oiiginally communicated by 
Christ to his Apostles, and by the Apostles, either orally or 
by letter, to the churches which they founded, so that what- 
ever doctrines and Scriptures arc so held and received, must 
be deemed orthodox and genuine.* He puts the argument in 
this form, for the very purpose of meeting his opponents. 
That this kind of reasoning is only applicable to the pecu- 
liar traits and circuinstauccs of some of the heretics of those 
days, is evident, both from the different mode of argument 
pursued by this very Father when controverting the dogmas 
of Praxeus, against whom he quotes it as definitively decisive, 
and also from the evidence, of which specimens have been 
adduced, of the views which the Fathers and other orthodox 
Christians of their age entertained of the written word of 
God, as the only authentic record of bis will. Thus, e. g. 
how striking is the challenge of Tcrtullian to the heretic 
Hermogeues ; Let the school of Hermogenes show that 
these thiiiffs are written, or else let him fear the woe denoun- 
ced agaiAst those wlib add to, or take from it.'^ ( Scil : the 

Scriptures.) t 

Moreover, they do not speak of any doctrines differing 
from, or additional to .those of Scripture, but doctrines regis- 

De Script. Heret. c. 19 — 21. 

t Adversns tfermogenem, p. 373 ( Tcrt. opera Basileae Froben. 1528). 
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tered apart fFoui the Scriptures, co-incident and identically 
the same witli them. Thus Irenaeus asks : V What if the Apos- 
tles had not left us the Scriptures, would it not behove us 
to follow the tradition wliich they delivered to those to wliom 
they comniittcd tlio churches and speaks of this truth be- 
ing left as a rich depoL-it from whicli every one may tiikc the 
draught of <jtcnial life.** And yet tlic same Futhci* else- 
where infoiins us that tii? Aoostie ; ‘Mirst pvejiched the Gospel, 
and tlicu by tlie will (.c God delivered ( tradiilcnin'.j it tons 
in the E^rniifarrs the fouudation ruul pillar of our faith, 
and in :in;.Lacr place, after speaking of the preaelung and 
tradition of the Apostles, and of St. Paul foumling the 
Church of Tkphesus, says that St. Joliu, who livial later*, or 
rather the Ap: 4olie writings (-f St. .lohn, are a true test of 
the Apostles^ tradi'.ioii, aiul that tliose wlio n isli, may Jearii 
from (f,c SLr}jJarc itself, and uiulei\:taud the /Iposfrific iradi- 
of the Cliiireh.;j: So also Clement td’ Alexandria, alliid. 
ing to tlie ("lirisiian lUo as a crriaiii syst(*m of ralional 
actions, Culls the system the commaiulments of tlie Lord, 
Avhicli being divine opinions, sjurilnal suggestions, have been 
tvritten t'ov urging allti) ‘^consider the.se things of ihc 

Scriptures themselves.’^ Again Tevtullian, veterring to Scrip- 
ture, says that “ The. CUiristian rule of life will be impressed 
upon us with increased elTeet, tbvongh the ineuU'ating of 
holy ])rocept.s''’ and in ease cf dilVereners of obsm’vations in 
Cliiirelics, says that fui examination mnist b''* instituted, to 
ascertain wdiat -was agreeable to tJic i nk' of Wic laid tlown in 
Scripitfre.\\ Ileucc we haivn ibattlu^ jirimitive Fathers of tlie 
Churcli could speaiv of Christian troth apart from the Scrip- 
tures, — truth which the College of the Ariostles fully possess- 
ed, and could make some siijjposhions fd;our this ti iitli as an 
absolute thhuf Avhicli wonhl hold g'jotl, li:\d none ever been 
recorded and written. Tliey i!onsid;ued that while tlu^ Apos- 
tles lived, they (tin* Apostles) had a traibuou mnongst them; 
that they did not go about teaching w ith tltcir liooks in their 
hands, but with this, tradition in their mouths. They in- 
structed many cliurehes in Cljri.diauity long before they wrote 
their works. Tdiis oral and traditionary truth directed them 
to the faith of Christ Jesus, liirougli wlfl^m “ all Scripture is 
able to make w ise unto salvatiou,^^ and was sullieient, because 


* Iren. Lih. hi. c. 4. 
t Lib. iih c. 1. 

J Lib. iii. c. .3. 


§ Pjpflngog. Lib. 1, sec. 103. 

I) Disciplina, &o. dc Virgin, vc- 
laad, c. 2. 
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identical with the latter. What the oral inslmctioii of the 
Apostles was in tljie first instance, that these writings subse- 
quently became to those wdio received them. This tradition 
would then, upon tlic death of the Apostles, be the faith 
once ( ocTca;) delivered to the saints.’^ 

\\ hen therefoi‘c we reler to the Fathers for the principles 
of the Chri:-tian faith, which in a general wa\’ they clearly 
state and uphold, they throw us hack sometimes on Apostolic 
tradition, sometimes on the Scriptures, as the rule of faith, 
tlicsc being considered identical ; there finv, as a matter of 
course, tlie tradition of the Apostles liaving been committed 
to n riling in tlic Scripl nrcs, the appeal to (W7/ other tradition, 
exeept that recorded in S«wipturc, is entirely superseded. 

These observations will enable ns to delermiiie the mean- 
ing the Fjithrrs when they apply tlie ter*n Hide of Faith/^ 
and other. s of a similar import, to tlic Apostle’s and Niecne 
Crec'ds ; and m o proceed to explain how they came to be so 
upj)lie*d. 

In the ancii'iit (.^liiircli, for cateeliinuens to be roeoived to 
bajitism, tliey liad to aeknov.dcdge their acipniesamce nitli a 
formal statemeiit of Cluistiau doctrim^ di’awn up hy tiic 
("hureb; they W(‘r(i not required to profe.^s their allegiance to 
the word of Clod ( (‘(/iiiplete copies of wbieh indeed VrCre for 
a long lime scarci*';, but their agrcemco.t wldi this ibrniulary 
or .summary of divine U'utli. ^l:uiy allusiuiis arc made to 
this Ibrinulary, both by (’arlier and later I’atliers. li. is given 
bricliy Ijy Ignatiiis/i' hm. without name and widiout refereuoo 
to bapli.sjii. Ii’(‘n;vns calls the confession ‘‘ an nubeuding 
Mile offa.itli/’t Ikrtulliau, “ a test of faith/’ ;[; and “ an answer 
of salvation, “ a rule of failb,’^ *^a tixed and nm bangeable 
rale of laitli,’^ “ a rule run down from the lieginning of the 

Kpi'it. lul. Fall. P; al.vo F.p. ad. Sjnyni. Si ct. 1. 

t It dot's not a}»])<’:u* what was the oii:.rin t)!' tlu* ixprcssion “ Rule ot 
Fuilli/’ as apuliod by the Fathers to the Christian «ioetrir.es. AVe find 
however St. Paul, after speaking of the. (lospel of Chri':(. ]n'oniising in the 
imine of Clirist and as Ciirist’s Apo.stlc ** to as many as w alk according to this 
rule, (jcx;£ovyT>vacc and in w riting to tlu* Philippiaiis : ‘AYhereunto ye 
have alrcaify attained, let us walk hy the same rule.” At the time of w'riting 
these, the whole of the Apostolic truth wa.s not recorded. If then in either 
of these places we were asked what rule? we could only answer, >avwi# 
jeavwi/ xavwv lujy/sXiotc; it eonhbmlybe the rule which the 

Apostle preached, and at length, in conjunction w ith his brethren, recorded, 
t Lib. 1, c. 1, latter part, and c. 2, • 

Tort, de Rapt smo. 
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Gospel/’* •Similar expressions are employed by Clement 
and later Fathers. < 

This form of truth was the formulary which afterwards, 
when enlarged by the addition of a few articles, became what 
we now call, The Apostles’ Creed,” and when more enlarged 
still by the Councils of Nice and Constantinople, The Ni- 
cene Creed. Now the Fathers nowhere assert this rule 
of faith” to be of divine, but, on the contrary, of human ori- 
gin, Gathered at first from the divine precepts of (>hrist 
and the Apostles, possibly taken from the very lips of the 
latter before their tradition was wTitten in the Scriptures, they 
reckoned this rule of authority, since the embodiment of 
Ciiristiiin truth in Holy Scripture, only so far as it Svas 
seen to be founded on Scripture, and might be x>roved there- 
by, not as an independent or additional rule of faith. Hence 
there is no colour in the world, from the Fathers, or from 
Scripture itself, for the larger assertion of the lioinanists,J 
that Scripture aud Tradition together, are the joint rule of 
the Church’s faith and practice, much less for their assumed 
authority to add more than they find clearly revealed in the 
written word of •God. The CJiurch before has added to the 
Creed on this ground, and she could again, if she judged it 
desirable, acid any other doctrine contained in Scripture, aud 
as clearly defined as those in our present Creeds. 

* She speaks therefore very exactly the views of the early 
Fathers on this point, in the 6th ' and 20th Artiedes of our 
Church. From these, and as we shall presently sec from 
other parts of her formularies, her liturgy, her homilies, and 
the opinions of her best divines, it is evident that at the 
least our own braiicli of the lleformed Chiircli of Chri^ 
agrees entirely with the primitive l^'athcrs, and earliest eccle- 
siastical writers, ill the belief that the tradition of Christ and 
his Apostles has been fully recorded in the sacred Scriptures, 
and that though it was oral once, while the Apostles lived, it 
having been written by them under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, the rule of faith has ever since been contained in 
those writings, and in those alone. 

On the other hand, the later Fathers do not assort that the 
earlier Fathers recorded any of this divine tradition, different 

* De prffiscript. Heret. c. 13. 

t To tins Bp. Taylor alludes when he says, ” For the pre-eminence of 
this great truth, the apostles, or the holy men their contemijoravies and 
disciples, composed a creed to be a ‘rule of fail h* to all Christians ; as ap- 
pears in Irdnajus, Tertullian, St. Cypiiaii, and others.” 

X Vide Concil. Trident, sec, 4, and Catechism. ConeW. Trident, e. 2. 
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from Scripture,* but in general testify their assent to its being 
the sole record of (#od’s will, and therefore the only authority 
that can lay claim to be a rule of faith and practice to the 
Church. Should any of them at times dogmaticjilly state 
their own opinions, different from this sacred rule, we take 
their own challenge, and bring them.to the test of the Avritten 
word of God, to Avhich they refer us. Their testimony oifact 
is to be preferred to their testimony of opinion. And this 
conclusion is exactly borne out, as avc have seen, by the inter- 
nal statements of the word of God. There however one inci- 
dental proof Avhich, if wc remember rightly, we did not allude 
to in a previous number. St. Peter, who had long been 
teaching the tradition of Christ, and tlie uholc trutli of God, 
knowing that shortly he must put off this tabernacle,^* as 
Christ had shewn him, endeavoured, and took opportunity, 
that after liis decease, this trutli might l)e Iiad in remem- 
brance/^ i. e. the iradilioii of Clirist ; and accordingly wrote 
it ill his Epistles, in one of which this assertion occurs. It 
noAv only remains, by a reference to the authorized formula- 
ries of onr own Chureli, and tlie writings of its Reformers 
and eminent divines, to show that tlic Avritten Avord of God 
is the sole rule of her faith and practice. 

First, then, Avliat is the language of her Liturgy and Articles ? 
This, once ascertained, must close the question to all who 
have subscribed an ex aniino assent to these formniaries 
their plain grammatical sense.^^ 

Noav, can any thing be more pointed than the question 
which tlie Chureli puts to the cjindidates for the sacred 
ministry in her “ Service for the ordering of Priests Are 
you persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain snificicntly 
all doctrine required of necessity for eternal salvation through 
faith in Jesus Christ, and are you determined, out of the 
sacred Scriptures, to instruct the people committed to 
your charge, and to teach nothing as required of necessity 
to salvation, hut that Avhicli you may be persHaded’\ may be 
concluded and proved from Holy Scripture The answer 
she expects to this searching question is no less distinct : 

* There is^indeed a })assagc in Kuscbiiis which seems at first glance to 
favour this* In giving nn account of Ignatius, he says that he ( Ignatius) 
exhorted men to adhere firmly to the tradition of the Apostles, which, for 
the sake of greater security, he deemed it necessary to attest by committing 
it to writing. ( Eccl. Hist. Lib. iii. c. 36.) But in’ the Epistles of Ignatius, 
which arc come down to usJ, he only quotes the Apostles’ “ Avrilings,” i.e. 
written Traditions, Scripture, with remarkable simplicity, adding nothing 
new, * 

* t Vide Service for the ordering of Priests. 
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“ I am persuaded^ and have so determined by God^s grace.*'^ 
The same question, with one or two verbal alterations, is pro- 
posed in the service for the Consecration of Bishops. Again, 
she warns those presenting themselves for ordination, tliat 
they cannot by any other means compass the doing of the 
weighty work pertaining to the salvation of man, but with 
doctrine and«cxhortation taken out of the Holy Scriptiircs.^^ 
Lest, too, they should seduce their flocks with fond tilings, 
vainly invented and grounded on no certain w arrants of Scrip- 
ture, but ratlicr rq:nigiiant to the plain w ord of (locl,^^ she ex- 
horts them to “ be very studious in reading and learning the 
Holy Scriptures, &c., framing the manners hoth of themselves 
and of those that sjiecially pertain unto tliem acrordingtb the 
same Scriptures.'’^ And yet again, she admonishes lier ir.inis- 
ters to ‘^continually pray to God the Father, by tlu* mediation 
of onr only Savioul- Jesus Christ, for t lie heavenly assistance 
of the Holy Gl lost, that by daily reading and wcigliing of 
the Scriptures, they may wax riper and stronger in the minis- 
try, and may so endeavour tlieniselves from time to time to 
sanctify their own lives, and those of their own flock, and to 
fashion them after the rule and doctrine of Christ. The 
language of tlio Articles is, if possible, still stronger on this 
point. Thus, in tlie (Jtli Article, before refei*rcd to, after 
asserting that Holy Scripture cowtaineth all tinngs vu'ces- 
sary to salvation, she gfics on to rejei't the Apocrypha, ns no 
part of the rule of faitii, not ajiplying them “to establish any 
doctriiie.^^ With this compare tliii Btli Article on the Creeds, 
“ whieli ought, it says, “to he thoroughly received andhe- 
lieved,^' but on what grounds ? “ for they may be piovrd by 
most certain w'arrants of Holy Scrijiturc.” Again, in tlie 20t^:i 
Article, “ tlie Church hath iiower to decree rites and ceremo- 
uies, and yet it is not lawful for the Chundi to ordain any 
thing that is contrary to God^s word w ritten, &c. A\ liercforc, 
although the Church he a witfiess and a keeper of holy Writ, 
yet, as itought not to decree any thing against the same, so 
besides the same, ought it not to enforce any thing to be be- 
lieved for necessity of sulvation.^^t And again to the same ef- 


* Vide Service for tlie ordering of Priests. 

t This statement not only affirms the power of the Chnrch to be subor- 
dinate to, and dependent upon, the written word of God, but it seems 
necessarily to imply the right, or rather the duty, of private judgment. 
For who IS to decide whether what the Church ordains, “ is contrary to 
God’s writl!bn word ?*’ Certainly not the Church itself, for that would 8ti\Ji- 
tify the whole meaning of the Article. * 
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I'ect in the 21st Article on tlie autliority ofGeiiGral Councils; 
*• Wheretbre things^ ordained by them as necessary to salvation 
have ucithcr strcngtli nor authority, unless it maybe declared 
that they be taken out of Holy Scripture/^ Thus then the Li- 
tui-gy and Articles of our beloved Church bear most empha- 
tic t(^stimony to the sole supremacy «ud sulHciency of God^s 
written word/^ (jjacirig it at a marked distaitce above the 
aiithoiity of trad it ion, the creeds, General Councils^ or even 
her own poAvtn*/'* Xor is the Jaiignnge of the Homilies 
less emphatic. Two extracts will sutllcc* to put this beyond 
a doubt. Jn th<' Homily “ On the reading and knowledge of 
Holy Scripture/’ wc read : Unto a Christian man tlicrc can 
be iTotliing cither more ueccssarv or more profitable, than the 
kviowl(‘dg(‘ of Ilvdy Scripture, forasmuch as iji it is covitained 
God’s true word, setting forth 1‘is giorv, and also man’s duty, 
a fid //ic/’c is no frnik nor doctrine neressarlj (o onr jnstijication 
and vvrrhistinj snlralioif^ hnl thnl is, or nunj he drawn oiit^ of 
that fountain or wr/t of trulh.^^ Again, the same Homily 
states ; “ Let ns diligently search for the well of life in the 
books of tin* New and Old Testament, and not run to the 
■stinking puddJt* of man’s tradition, devised by mai/s imagi- 
nations, for onr jnstification and salvation. For in Holy 
Set ipinre is ronlained fnUy what we on///d to do^ irhat to be- 
lie w, what to love, and what to look for at God's hand at lenyih.^* 
To the .^aine elleer is the individual testimony of lier ablest' 
lUTormer.s and Di\ines, Thus Bisho]) Latimer, in his eonfer- 
eiiccs with Bishop Hidley : ^^But what is to be said of the 
Fathers? How are they to be esteemed? St. Augustine 
aiisMcreth, giving this rule also ; that we should not thcre- 
ibre think it true, because they .say so, do t^*cy never so much 
excel in holiness or learning ; bat if they be able to prove 
(heir sayiny by the Canoniad Scriptures, or by yood probable 
reason ; meaning that to lie a probable reason, ns I think, 
which doth orderly follow upon a right collect ion and gather- 
ing out of the Holy Scriptures. For one man having tlie 
Scriptures and good rcjison for him, is more to be esteemed 
liiinself alone, tliau a tliousaud sucli as they citlicr gathered 
together oi;^sueeceding one anotl\ov.”t Avehbishop Sandystoo 
w'l'ites lh\Ls : “ Wc recpiire no credit to be given to any part 

* This is shewn by the entpinilic sif* nre oi‘ Xhv Artielos with rrs- 
peet to tr.'wlition as an aiithokliativc eonuuontary between the people and 
the word of (jod. This siletiec is the more remnrkohle, when eontraslcd 
with the eorresponding articles of the Romish ehiireh. ^ Creed Pope Pius 
IV. Article 2d.) • 

*t Works of bishop Ridley, cd. Parker Socy. p. 11-4. 
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or parcel of «ur doctrine, further than the same may be clear- 
ly and manifestly proved by the plain wit ids of the law of 
6od, which rcmuinetli in writing to be seen and read and ex- 
amined of all lu like inanncr Chilling worth, one of 

the ablest defenders of our lleforincd Anglican Churcli, states 
his view of what the C'lnirch propounds on this subject. “ By 
the religion (9f Protestants/" lie says, 1 do not understand 
the doctrine of Luther, or (hdvin, or Mclancthou, nor the 
confession of Augusta ( Augsberg ) or Geneva, nor the con- 
fession of neidelba’'g, nor the .\rticle.s of tlic Church of Eng - 
land ; no, nor the liurmony of Protestant Confessions ; hut 
that V. herein they all agree, and to which they all suliscrihc 
with a gi’oater harmony, as a rnla of thrir faith aaiV act- 

ions, i.e. the Bible. "’f And not to multiply (piotatioiis, Bishop 
.1 . Taylor observe'^:, That the Canonical Seviptuve should he 
one only and eiitircN rule, we are sulliciently convinced by the 
title which the Catholic Church gives^ and always has given., 
to the Holy Scriptures, for it is the xcv** v, the rule ot Cliris- 
tiaus, for thi'ir whole religion. The Avord itself ends this 
iiupiiry, for it cannot be a ca/26//, if any thing be put to it. 
or taken from it.’" Thus then, the testimony of. the (’linrch 
ill its earliest and purest ages, and that of our own Church 
in particular, coincides with the declarations of Holy Scrij)- 
tun*, rc.<])eetiiig tin* completeness and sulllcieiicy of the samai 
oracles as the Church's rah of faith and pracHre. 

After an amount of evidence, like; that which has been 
adduced, it seems almost superlluous to notice at any length 
the various objections which the ])erv{;rted ingenuity of tho>c 
who prefer tlie shifting (juieksands of Jiumaii tradition to the 
iuunovable rock <d’ Divine truth, has devised, in order t^’) 
weaken the force of the e\ideiiee of wliie'u l)ut a few frag- 
ments have been alleged. Por our object is not so much to 
convince those that are without/’ or evcii the traitors w ith- 
in the camp of our Zion, as to ''•upjdy tlio.se w ho remain sound 
in the faith., with a brief summary of the arguments wliich 
constitute ‘^the reason of the hope that is in them."’ 

Some of these objections liavc been noticed in the course 
of the discussion. One of the principal of these, however, 
is thus rlictorically stated : ''If the Holy Scriptiii;es be the 
solo rule of the CiiurclP.s faith and actions, liow comes it 
thiit Ave find many passage.s amongst the first two or three 
centuries, professing to be cpiotaiions from Scripture, which 
are not to bi^ found there, from the Old Testament as well 


* Sermon, ed. Parker Soey. p. 12. | f Uule of rrotc.stnfttism &c. c. vi-.'jG, 
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As horn tljc lu answer to tliis, we nii;|lit be content 

with replying, tln^t, if these prove any thing in faAOur of 
tradition as a collateral rule of faitli, the\ prove too much. 
For if tlu'so prove that there is a tradition of ('krisf. and his 
Apostles binding, then they piove that there is a Jeivish 
tradition binding als<j ; since, as tjicse are alleged passages 
from Christ and Ids Apostles, so tlic\ are aWeged passages 
of aMoses and tiu', Frojdicts, and whatever liolds true of the 
one, must hold true of tlie other. After tlie se^cre rebukes 
administered by f)ur Lord to ilie PharisOtiS, so proud of their 
traditions, none can feel this a ha]>py eoneliision to draw, 
yet, if we tlvus rerison from tlu' Fathers, it is inevitable. 

Wilt whixl are avc t(» make of ihu fact that saeh ([uotalions 
occur ? Ihvdiahly these wore ScripLurc ipwlaf ions from menio-- 
rjf, and mutilated. Professor Porsonf remarks on Ihe general 
inaccuracy ^d‘ tin; Fatliers in their ipiotalilms from Scriptimi ; 
soiiudimcs tliev refer their readers to one part of Scripture ; 
for passages wliudi arc actually found in another ; some- 
times they blend (piotatious together ; sometimes give tlu! 
sense in their own words; and they so mix up the quotations 
with theii’ own words, that some expressions liavc been taken 
for ddfcnmt readings. Wc can therefore easily allow that 
sucli passages migiit la* (dthcr iuaoeiirate rpioiations from 
memory, or sliort quotations made iij) witli tlicir own expla- 
nations and cnlavgcineuts. Hut there is another ohjection 
ol'ten urged from the authority of Holy Scripture itself, in 
some such form as this : But there are several passages 

in the epistles of St. l*anl,i where he speaks of tradition as 
hiudiug on the professors of the Christian faith. In all 
ilu^se eases, it is expressed what traditions he meant, the 
traditions of ('iiristian truth which he was authorized to 
tiaich and w hich he had delivered to them : which 1 deliver- 
ed,^^ whicli ye received from us,'’ and ^‘Avhich ye ]ia\e been 
taught, whether by word or our Episth\”§ This Apostolic 
traflition was therefore the Apostolic preaching of the Gos- 
pel ; it w^is the. truth wliich he ‘Miad by the revelation of 

* Toitulliaii lui-s one (homo et facta cjus “ dc i«iolat. c. 'JiV'). Another, 
(‘ Doniiiins -iwgnjn it a ligno’) whicli ho quotes rlircc times, aiid which is 
found .'J tiyu's in Justin also, aiul one ( Sacerdotes mci non pins nnlicnt ; 
lie Kvalt,) he has in ciuiunon with Clement (viil IJishop Kaye on Tertuh 
lian, ]>. t’leinens Alex, has two in common with Ihirnabus. one with 

Irciv.eus, one found in Origen, one in common with Tcrtnllian and .Tiistin 
(Ibid p. 10S.) 

t JiCtters to Arcinleacon Travis. 

X I (hir. xi. "J. 2 Thess. ii. I/i. 2 Thoss. iii. h. • 

• § See Profcss»r Scholctield’s Sermons before the I'luvcr.'iitv ()f (‘am 
bridge, 1840. Sermon v. 
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Jesus ChristV himself^ '' Imviiig neither received it of any 
man, neither been tauj^lit it and 'which lie recorded 
then, to be the ultimate appeal, till the mystery of God 
sliall be liiiislicd/^ij 

These are some of the principal objections brought against 
the supremacy and sutlu-iency of the Avritten Avord of God ; 
but, of course” as long as men love dtirkncss rather than 
light, as long as the carnal mind is enmity toAvards God/' 
so long, excuses and objfadions Avill not be Avanting, to 
CA’ade the. conclusion Avhieli avc have been endeavouring to 
substantiate. Tliere howcAX'r, another foi-m in Avhicii the 
acb-crsarics of this trntli rrequcntly disguise their dislike to 
'' the law and to tlic testimony Avhicli, wliile it is a more 
covert and plausilile, is not a Ics.s eirectiial method of render- 
ing tliC AVord of men independent of God's Avord Avritten 
A'iz., the setting up 'the Church or Traditi.jii as the aiitliori- 
tatiA'C interpreter of Scripture, as is done in such statements 
as the folloAvi ng ; “ We may s:iy '' ^the IVible and the Bible 

alone/ but this is an unthaukfp.l rejeeti .n ofanotlicr great gift, 
equally from God, such as no true Anglican can tolerate. 
On the other hand aac proceed to take the .sounder view, 
that the Bible is the record of necessary truth, or of matters 
of faith, and the Christian Oalholic tradition is the inter ^ 
pretero\'\t.^’X Tliisrnodc of cnasion, from its seeming mode 
riltion, from its being loss glaringly contradictory of the Arti- 
cles and other formularies of oiu’ Cliureh, from its admitting 
of several degrees of obliquity in error, and from its very 
easily introducing much fallacy and cotdlision of ideas, 
commonly gains a reception among nominal members of our 
Bcformcci Church more readily than the ibriner. And yet thi.t 
latter really makes tradition as indcpendmit of Scripture 
as the other j as these modern Theologians do liot hesitate to 
aeknoAvlcdge.§ ANb have not time or space to enter upon the 
subject as Ave could aaosIi. But, at the bo.st, what a miscvrable 
sopliism is it, to separate Scripture from its iutcr[)retatiou ? 
That is the AVord of God to us, Avhieh is received as GoiBs 
Avord into the eonceptions of our minds, and this can only 
be by some meaning being attached to the Avords. 

Therefore, if, as .some tell us, tlic Bible is a sealed hook, and 
unintelligible without tradition to unlock its meaning, and 
this interpreter has autliority to command our unhesitating 


* Galat. i. 12. t Kev. x, fi. 

I fractsVor the Times, No. 71, p. 8. 

§ See the same Sermon passim, and compare this with tlic Catechism of 
the Council of Trent on the same point. 
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assent to its iiitcrprctaliotis, then tradition ancV the authority 
of the Chiu'cli is v.ot only not subordinate to Scripture, but is 
in reality exalted above it. 

If it ho asked^ then, to v/liom would you concede the right 
of reading and interpreting the iloly Scriptures ; wo answer 
unhesitatingly^ to every man, woman, and child, capable of 
reading, and endowed with a rational and acfjonntahlo soul. 
For Avhatever be the. difliculties the word of God, both 
Scripture and reason fissure us tliat a revelation of God^s will 
would never liavebecni made, without tlie,nieans being afford- 
ed tor its perusal and couiprchension . Hath not our blessed 
Tjord commanded u.s to “ ask that wc may receive,* seek that 
w’^e* may find, aiid kjuxjk that the door of mercy may he opemed 
to us and hatli he not promisiKl that if tw o of hi.s disci- 
ples sliall agree on earth as touching any thing that they shall 
a.sk, it shall be diine for them, And docs it not accord 
with reason a.s well as with Scripture that lie who spaveil not 
hi.s own Son, Vmt gave hliu up for us all, will ho not w ith him 
also freely give us all things Nay, if we being evil, know 
how' to give good gilts to our children, liow* miudi moi'c sliall 
our Heavenly Fatlicr gi\c his Holy Spirit to them tliat ask 
him And liath he not promised to lead Ids diseiple.s 
into ‘^ «// trulhj’M. 0. all that is necessary to salvation, if 
they seek for it himihly, earnestly, and pcrseveringly ? Doe.s 
not tlie Apo.stlc James say, any nuni lack wisdom let lihn 
a.sk of God,^’ &:c. ? Xo>v, though undoubtedly there are in the 
Scriptures .some things luird to be understood, whieb tbo-so 
that are unstable w rest, as tlioy do also the other Scriptures, 
to their o\vi» dest ruction/’ H yet, in all material and essential 
•point.Sj tlio w ay of holiness” is so jdain, tliat “ the A\ayfar 
iug men, though fools, shall not err therein. ’^^i! Does not the 
Apostle Paul ('\liort the Colossiau converts to “ let the word 
of Christ dwell in them richly/'** &c., and does he not s]>eak of 
it as a great blessing, that Tiuiotliy ""from a child had known 
the Holy Scripture.s, avIucIi are able to make us Aviso unto sal- 
vation ?”tt is it not recorded to the praiscof Josiab, tbatw liile 
yet a j^oiitli, ho scut and so\ight for, and had road before him- 
self and lys people, the book of tlu‘ covenant,^’ which bad 
been lust sight of, and Avldcli they Avero commanded to teach 
and explain to their childrcn,.’j:J that they might not forget 

* jVlatt. vii. 7. iind I^ukc xi. i). 

t Malt, xviii. 19, and compare Matt. xxi. 22, and John xi\. 13- Id, 
XV. 7, also 1 John iii. 22,’ ami v, 14, 15. 

I Rom viii. 32. § buke xi. 13. 

II 2 Pet. iii. Id. % Isa. xx.xv, 8. 

Col. iii. l2. tt 2 Tim. iii. 15. ^ 

Dent, xxxii. 4, and Kxod. xii. 26, 27 . 
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tlie comniaiuVneiits of tlic Lord tlieir God, aiul might under' 
stand the signification of tlic various obscv.vances and sacred 
festivals instituted by God V Nothing can be more plain from 
Scripture than that it is not only the right, but the duty of 
every intelligent member of the Church, to read and judge for 
himself of the truths recovded in its sacred pag(*s. That this 
right is conceded by our own Church is evident, not merely 
from the 21st Article before referred to, and from various 
parts of the Houiilics*, but especially from the exhortation 
to the Sponsors and, i'avcuts of Children, in which the latter 
arc bid to remember that it is yonr parts and dnti(‘s to see 
that this Infant he tauglit, fio ifoon aft /tv fthall be. able to team, 
what a solemn vow, promise and prolession, he hatli hca'c 
made by you,^^ and so forth. 1’liat lliese were also the 
views and practice of the early Church, one (piotation will 
suffice to ])i*ovc. It is an interesting extract from St. Je- 
rome, on the duty and practice of children reading the Scrip- 
tures. Speaking of a girl under 7 years of age, he says; When 
her lesson is over, let her play, let her hung on her mother’s 
neck, let her kiss her near relatives, lot her loarii the Vsalms 
as a reward.^’t Let her learn what she must know, not as 
a matter of iicccs.sity, but as a source of pleasure, not as Ixdng 
obliged to it, hut of her own free will When ibv ftvventh year 
of her aye shall bring her forth a Idooniing maid, tluui let 
her learn the book of Psfilms by memory, and until she 
is ftdhj yrovm up, let her continue to make the books of 
Solomon, tlic Gospels and Epi.stlcs, the very treasure of lier 
licart.^^ And he adds elsewhere, Let her hew are of all the 
Apocryphal hooks. 

And after all, the question must resolve itself into this.^ 
For though the Cliristiaii maifs intcrpri tatioii of Holy Scrip- 
ture is liable to err, yet it is also true that tlie (Miristiaii 
man^s intiwpretatioii of the Churches interpretation, or of the 
Fathers' interpretation, or of Tradition's interpretation, is 
equally liable to err. Thus, whctlier the private judgment 
bo exercised on the Holy Scriptures, or on the Cliurcli, or on 
the Fathers, or Tradition, it is the private judgment of the 
man still j and whether it be exercised directly on the Holy 


* See cspceially the Homily entitled “ An Informatirin,’* &c. 
t Epist. ad Gendiam. 

X Ibid. It is almost needless to remark how wididy different this 
is from the practice of many good people, who by giving portions of 
Scripture to*'be learnt by children as a task, take the most effectual means 
to imbue them with an early, and therefore deep rooted prejudice to the 
sacred Oracles. 
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Scriptures, or be one or one hundred steps remoiml before it 
is c\x*rcisc(l, it is sauio private judgment still, as lia- 
ble to err when more remote, ns when more near to tlic foun- 
tain of truth. No, the right and privilege of reading the Scrip- 
tures lias ever been held, and rightly lield, among the inem- 
bors of the (.hureh of Christ, and Ike Anglican Church of it 
in particular^ as their best and noblest possession, their surest 
safeguard against priestcraft, and tlieir best protection against 
error. Tliis it was w hicli was the cliicf iustruuicuit in Cod’s 
hands, of ndeasiug her from tlie thi'aldom, and d(‘gradatioii 
in wliich she, in couimun with the other (’hurclu's of Christen- 
dom, had l)e('M held by the usurping power of Papal lionie. 
Tlie'Hihle is tin; snre>.t charter of our freedfun both as a 
Clnireh and nation ; and if the time should ('ver come ( which 
Cod iji Ills nierey forbid !) Avhen the word of Cod shall liave to 
resign its [)lue(‘ in the pcopKe’s atfections atnl coulidenee, for the 
uncertain traditions of fallible men, so sui’cly will Hie Cliureh 
{ and witli tim (duireh, tbe people) of Kngland lose the proud 
position wliich slur now holds annnig the Chiirehes of Cliris- 
tcndoni, as the .Defimiler of the Faith, the keepe r and wit- 
ness of truth.” Her fail will Ik‘ as inevitable as that of Cod’s 
ancient pi'ople, wIjo had ‘^inade void tlie hnv of Cod by 
their tradition Away, then, with the illnisy sophistry, 
wlii<‘h, while allowing the supreniaev of Holy Seriptme, and 
even conceding tiie liberty of reading the Oracles of tnillT, 
to all uho have souls to save, and hearts and minds to com- 
prehend tlnnu, would niucrtheless strive to unllifv this jirivi- 
Ieg(i by depriving us of flu* right of inlm’preriiig the lUble 
according to the light Athieh Cod vouchsafes for this veiy 
}tuvpose. What is thi.s, hut giving bread to the hungry, but re- 
fusing j)(‘nnission to eat it, or giving w ater to the tliir.sty, but 
withholding the power to drink of that fountain, wdiieli, if a 
man drink thereof, “ it .shall 1)0 in him a woll of water •'Spring- 
ing up unto everlasting life.” 

Cod forbid that wo should he of the iinmher, or share in 
the doom, of those who, wliile they liavo the key of knowledge, 
not only will not enter into the kingdom of heaven them- 
selves, hut^^cek to shut out tliosc who are seeking to enter in ! 

This i.s,,the eondoiunation, that light is eomc into tlie world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
w’ci’e ('vil. For ct ery one lliat doetli evil, liateth the light, 
neither coiucth to the light, lost his deeds should he reproved. 
Hut he that doelh truth, cometh to the light, th;\t his deeds 
may be made manifest, that they are wrought in W. 

► . * John ill. 19 - 21. 
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V. 

VAj jarocho. 

AI\ f^auiing iiiischaiictT had disconcerted my idUiii of route. 
It was no longer possible to reach Vera Cruz, as I had intend- 
ed, that night. My horse had not, it is true, niiich llcsh to 
carry, but it had not strength to carry that. I resolved there- 
fore to pass tl)e night at Mnnantiuty a little village which, I 
guessed, could not be much more than a league off. I had 
thus plenty of time on my hands, and I set off at a foot- 
pace through a belt of forest which encloses the arid Viltornl of 
\'era Cruz. Tlu' relief was immense on entering the shade 
of the thick jungle ; and the interest of tlie strange sceuery 
was not small. There were lofty palms, stretching their 
shining arms almost to the groiuul ; the coeoa-troe, waving 
aloft its broad fans ; and the silk-tree — the most untidy of the 
sylvan 1)100(1 — shedding long white flakes from its burst 
pods, upon the wind, fldiesc are the patricians of the forest ; 
but tliere was no latdv of plebeian uruhauvood^^ cither. 
Parasites of all kinds scale tlui taller trees, and, l(*aping from 
tliem toother.s, weave a lough net-work through which it is not 
always easy to And a pas.sMge. Xearei* the (‘arth^s surface, 
flu.she.s and slirub.s, some of rare beauty, but nearly all 
prickly, swarm with a closeiu'ss wliieli only those who have 
witnessed tropical vegc^tntion can imagine. Could I have 
transplanted to Europe but a portion oi’ the rare; and beau- 
teous plants around me — tlie armurs with their glazed caitces 
— and (/ohms with tlmir garlands of variegated bells — I miglft 
have made rny fortune ; but, as it was, they merely cnliveneel 
my road, whilst they somewhat obstructed my progrcs.s. 

It is a curious thing to watch the various aspects wliicli 
Ihcse tropical woods as.sume at dilhu’ciit hours of the day. 
Towards noon, the strong vegetation fairly droops bemeath 
the fire of the suu^s rays. A hot wind drives fiercely through 
the most impervious tliickets, .sctmiing to wither there all 
forms of life. The wild beasts, the birds, insects, plants, all 
are still — all seem dormant beneath the glowing l/iast : but 
when the sun has released all save the higlu'st trce-top.s 
from its tyranny — when the vapour slowly leaves the earth to 
visit it again, a little later, as a dew, these silent woods have 
a period pf prodigious vitality. The parrots and all birds now 
find their voices with a vengeance. The inscc^ts, not much 
behind them, hum, buzz and crack all around. The very. 
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plants rustle out most vivacious colloquies. 'JVith night- 
fall there arrives last transformation of the forest-world. 
The warbling, twittering and screaming, become rarer and 
more subdued, and at last expire : the various tints of foliage 
become confounded in one deep shade ; and a certain trans- 
parency of atmosphere sharpens all outlines, whilst it softens 
and blends all details. But the silence which, now spreads 
must not be confounded with the sort of lethargy which pre- 
vails at noon. The night has its mysterious harmonies, as 
twilight has its tumultuous voices. The iiiglit-wind breathes 
through the net- work of tendrils and parasites, as it vrere 
through an iEolian liarp, in cadences occasionally of touching 
melody. The dry leaves seem to shudder, as if beneath the 
coils of some slimy and venomous reptile, whilst the cenzontle, 
or mocking bird, repeats and multiplies every different sound 
as it occurs.. • 

As the day advanced, the sea-breeze began to penetrate the 
forest — the heat became supportable ; but, on the other hand, 
a new' source of annoyance presented itself : parrots, green as 
the foliage which sheltered them, made their multitudinous 
apparition, and testified their presence by the most infernal 
storm of screaming that ever deafened and bewildered a 
traveller of tender nerves. I became soon wild with irrita- 
tion, and pounding with my heels the wretched brute which 
replaced my poor friend Storm, until its ribs were almosj: 
crunched, we lumbered on in the path which I judged \vould 
lead me to Manantial. 

After lialf an hour's slow and w'orrv ing march which seemed 
to be a subject of mocking to ten million parrots, I descried 
^ cavalier pursuing the same path as myself at a still slower 
pace, though some hundred yards ahead. This ^cavalier, 
who wore the same costume as those who had interrupted 
our match at Monte, seemed to be in a not much better 
temper than myself ; I could see him, leaning to one side of 
his saddle in the manner of tlic Jarochos, use every effort to 
urge on his quadruped at a swifter pace, clenching his fist 
the while, and shaking it toward the sky, with all the symp- 
toms of a concentrated wrath. Delighted with meeting a 
companio#}- in misfortune, I thought it my duty to offer him 
the tribute of my sympathy, and I succeeded considerably 
beyond my hopes. Scarcely, by dint of spurring, had I 
brought my horse on a level with his, wdicn the irritation to 
whicli the Jaroclio had seemed a prey, w'as converted into 
unfeigned and boisterous merriment : — 

Are you laughing at me, pray ?*' I demanded* fiercely 

G 
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enough, for in my [any thing but] placid mood, his burst of 
gaiety seemed an insult quite intolerable.. 

At you, Sehor Caballero, no replied the Jarocho, ''but 
you will excuse me if, at the sight of your steed, I was quite 
unable to preserve my good manners.^^ 

" And yet my horse does not seem to me so much uglier 
than your ewn.^^ I retorted, very much shocked at his 
explanation. 

" Perhaps not ; but still it is uglier : it is a satisfaction which 
I could never haye hoped to find : and of which I am mak- 
ing the most, without displeasing you, I hope.'^ 

And again the cavalier burst into such a fit of tempestu- 
ous laughter, that, though my first impulse was to blo\. his 
brains out, the contagion was irresistible, and my second was 
to shriek and wu’ithc with laughter as much as himself. So 
appalling w as the up?*oar w^e raised, so w ild and strange the 
sounds we emitted in our insane paroxysm, that the very 
parrots were stunned into silence. Nevertheless the tit 
passed off, and wc continued our route side by side, without 
for some time exchanging a word. At last, I broke the silcjicc, 
if silence it could bo called, now that the parrots had resumed 
their diabolical din ; remembering the last words of the two 
horsemen who had surprised us at the game which had prov- 
ed so disastrous to nio, 1 said : — . 

" So you have, I hear, w fandango at Manantial 
" Yes, the worse luck 1 I had promised na"*^ Sacramenta a 
bunch of pink ribbons, and hero I am returning without having 
been able to find a scrap in all the iicighbourliood. When 
you came up, I w^as abusing my evil genius. Perhaps you 
arc coming to Manantial for the fandango.” « 

" I am going to Manantial, but only owbig to an unlucky 
accident. I had counted otherwise on sleeping to-night at 
Vera Cruz.” 

" Y'ou w ill not be sorry I hope for the delay ; there will 
be a large meeting to-morrow, and a gay spectacle ; but 
where shall you stjvy at Manantial, for there is no inn ?” 

• " With you \ I would say if I dared.” 

The Jarocho bowed courteously as a silent acceptance, and 
began a dazzling enumeration of the pleasures which awaited 
me. My host was still talking, when we arrived at Manan- 
tial. 

An open glade, overshadowed by tall trees, and exhaling 
perfume from numerous rare and beauteous shrubs, was stud- 


* ffa; SL Jarocho contraction of “ dona**„ 
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ded with a score or two of rustic cottages, built, of bamboo, 
and thatched withtpalm leaves. This was Manantial. Its 
population also could be embraced with one glance. A rehear- 
sal of to-morrow's festival seemed to be in progress. A group 
of maidens and young men were threading the complicated 
steps of some local dance, to the monotonous sound of nlan- 
dolincs. As wc walked our horses close to the .circle formed 
round the dancers, a burst of acclamation apprised me of the 
name of iny ctnnpanion : — 

^SVh, here is Calros cried several vojccs, and numerous 
hands were outstretched in friendly w elcome ; but tlie Jarocho 
appeared to return tlwdr eordial salutations with only half an 
interest : Ins eyes were fixed upon the fiiirov portion of the 
dancers, and by following his glaiicc, I could easily distiugiiish 
the object wliich especially prc-occiipied him. This was a 
young girl, nioviug with light and graceffil steps through the 
intriiaicics of the dunce. Her simple dress ivas of white 
muslin : but her head-dress, wddcli was also worn by some 
other of the maidens, struck me as being so strain ge and 
beautiful, as to make by comparison even the diamonds of 
an Est(‘rliazy ‘‘ pale tlieir inetlcctual fires.'* A wToath of 
the w'liitc flowers of the snchfl, interspersed witli glow -worms 
confined, and was itself secured by, her abnndant tresses. 
Strange as it may appear in the more brilliant assemblies 
of civilized lands, I have seen no coiffure to lival the mys- 
terious and charming effect of this Jaroclio head-dress. By 
the moonlight which played upon the face and white shoul- 
ders (»f Dona Sacramciita, you might liave taken her, with 
her weird coronet, for one of the nightly fairies dancing in 
*4hc liauutcd ring, whilst all else slee])s through out the glades 
of the forest. 

I'he indificrent and almost scornful glance, which the 
young girl sliot in the direction of the J arocho, together w ith 
the jcalou.s anger wdiicli his features expressed, revealed to 
me one of tliosc painful dramas — one of those struggles 
of passion and eo(|uetry, which arc to be met with, alas! every 
where under the sun. And yet Calros did not appear a man 
likely to have his homage disdained. A decided air of 
disiinctioff enhanced the masculine beauty of bis face and 
figure. *Tlie dance came to a conclusion, and tlic Jarocho 
advanced straight tow’ards the object of his anxiety, without 
troubling liimself any more about me, than if I had only the 
difficulty of choosing 'an entertainer. As he drew near her, 
he dismounted. I was too far off to catch his wor^s, hut the 
gestures of. the two were sufficiently explanatory. It was 
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quite clear that Calros Tvas excusing himself concerning the 
pink ribbons which he hhd failed to obtain, r and it was equally 
clear that he was pleading his cause with only mediocre success, 
A mocking smile sat fixed on the features of the young girl, 
and her large black eyes expressed so pitiless an irony, that 
the poor fellow seemed quite disconcerted. As he listened to 
her reply his band involuntarily sought the handle of his knife, 
and a still darker shade clouded his countenance. Then, 
recalling his manly pride, he made two steps backwards, and, 
v/ith a low bow, turned to remount his horse. Nevertheless, 
wiiilst just on the point of springing to tlie saddle, he threw a 
last look, though an angry one, at the young maiden. Sacra- 
menta replied to it by a motion of the head, inspired by' the 
very goddess of coquetry ; whether by accident or design, the 
suchil fell from her hair to the ground, at her feet, and the 
Jarocho regarded the little flower with an air of hesitation 
Sacrainenta at first appeared not to notice his look of doubt, 
but then, whilst her two bauds arranged her odorous coiffure, 
she, by a gesture of coquetry that would have done honor to 
a Parisian saloon, indicated with the point of her little satin 
slipper the flowxr, as it lay on the grass. A gleam of iuefla- 
ble joy at once illumined the countenance of the Jarocho, 
who threw himself impetuously on the fragile gage of hope, 
and then springing on his saddle was soon lost in the dark. 

* It was evident that, in the excess of his happiness, Calros 
had entirely forgotten me 3 this was quite natural, but it was 
natural also that I should be disinclined to pass the niglit in 
the open air, I set off, therefore, iu search of luy fugitive 
host. Oh ! Sciior Don Calros,^* I called out to liini from a 
distance, “ you have forgotten, I think, the hospitality which 
you so gracefully ofiered me.’^ 

Ten thousand pardons, Scilor Cabalhu'o,^^ he said, stop- 
ping at once; you cannot think how absent I sometimes 
am.^^ 

“ I can w'ell believe I rejoined, "'and have no right 
to be surprised at your having forgotten a stranger whom you 
met by chance, and whose importunity nothing but necessity 
can excuse.^* 

With us, Senor, a stranger is every where a guest. My 
hospitality however will not be gratuitous, for you dan more 
than repay me by your advice.” 

"" With all my lieart,” I answered ; and we set off towards 
the cottage of the Jarocho. It was n,jacal, or stockade cabin, 
like nearlf all the houses in Manantial. A small enclosure 
for a flock of goats was attached to the dwelling. The cot*' 
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tage itself was divided by cane-mats or screen* into -three 
apartments. In one of these rooms ftn aged woman was pre- 
paring supper, at a charcoal fire, which alone illuminated the 
Jarocho’s habitation. The old lady was Calros^s mother. 
Whilst we unsaddled our horses, he explained to her the 
circumstances of our meeting, and th^ introduction was scarce- 
ly concluded, when the supper was declared toJje ready. It 
consisted of rice boiled in milk, of fried plantains, and those 
red beaus whfch enjoy such a merited reputation throughout 
the whole of ^Mexico. AVlum we had finished our frugal repast, 
the mother of my host retired ; and Calro^s and I, stretch- 
ed on our blankets near the outer door, gazed contemplative- 
ly o^it upon the night scene. For a long time wc kept silence ; 
and for riiy part, I have; often tlionght that the dreamy medita- 
tions to M’hicli the balmy nights invite you, are the best' part of 
a tropical life. Suddenly tlie voice of the t>^iroclio reminded me 
that the time was come, ulicn I must pay for his liospitality : — 

Did you see na Sacramenta he asked. 

Tlic pretty girl with the gloAv-worms in her hair 

! Is she not hcaiitiful! Well, some six monllis since, 
at Ti^fandaiKjo wlicre, st range to say, I was not present, there 
was a quarrel concerning licr. It ended in a man^s death : 
the murderer was well mounted, and escaped. The victim 
was related to mo : 1 was therefore designated by Jaroclio 
custom as his avenger. I can’t say I grieved much for hk 
death ; because he, too, loved Sacramenta, and all who love 
her are my cncniiCvS : still, 1 accepted the task which our point 
of honour irapos(?d on me. Now, if this engagement had in- 
volved nothing more than meeting the murderer knife to knife, 
it w'ould have been simple cnougii, and would not have taken 
me long : but it was unfortunately necessary first to find the 
delinquent, and for that purpose to visit every single village 
of the district. I then discovered bow much I loved Sacra- 
raenta — that I loved her more than my life, more, I fear, 
than my honour. You can tell tlic approach of a huiTicane 
when there is not yet a cloud in the sky of the size of a man's 
hand; t\\Q jaguar leaves no scent, and the V foot scarce- 
ly prints ^lie sand, yet I will bring you straight upon the 
lair of either ; but w^here is the man who can read a woman's 
heart ? ^Iwcnty times I have felt sure that Sacramenta loved 
me, and twenty times I have despaired, and I doubt still ; 
how could I leave her, to pursue, perhaps for months, my 
cousin's murderer, with this question unsolved. This morn- 
ing I might have gone certain that I was despised; and to- 
iright I could •almost venture to hope," 
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And has the suchil, then, such marvellous power in its 
simple petals over the heart of man?^^ I irterrupted. 

What exclaimed the Jarocho, “ have you the gift of 
seeing what no one, I was sure, could have seen 

1 am no magician. I saw nothing but what all might 
have seen. Surely, when a woman gives to the man who 
loves her a flofver which she has worn, she must know that it 
will be considered as a permission at least to hopc.^^ 

ft Pray God you arc right exclaimed the Jarocho, spring- 
ing to his feet ; bufc then, sadly reseating himself, he added : 

“ But, alas ! it is not the iirst token 1 have received thus ; 
and w'hat can assure me that some slight will not to-morrow 
again plunge me back into uncertainty, or into despi'dr ? 
From the day na Sacraineiita came first to live at Manantial, 
and that is a year ago, my life has been passed in this vruy 
between mad exultaxiou and womanish sorrow : and all this 
while there is a murder unavenged. Thei'efore I am at last 
resolved : I will not stay at Manantial one day beyond that 
which to-molTOw^s sun will illumine. And yet, sefior, it is no 
little effort by which I shall tear myself away from this vil- 
lage w here I was born, wlierc I have always lived, where I am 
known and loved, and which I love .... far less, however, 
on these accounts, than because she inhabits it.^^ 

But is there no way,^^ I asked; of reconciling your duty 
with your love ? Had the man -who was killed no other male 
relative than you ? Could you not devolve the task — at any 
rate, the search — upon some one else 

“ No, schor, I urn alone of my blood. There is the mo- 
ther that bore me, and the girl that I adore : beyond friend- 
ship I have no other living tic ; and yet the one of these ic 
old and must die, and the other is young and will forget. I 
shall depart the morning after to-morrow. Still, sefior Ca- 
ballero, there is a way only ... in short, a guest, ac- 

cording to our Jarocho usages, is more tlian a friend, he is 
one of the family of his liost — he may use the privileges, and 
may assume the responsibilities of a relative. Should you, 
therefore, be so disposed, you have the right to replace me, 
to hunt out him who slew basely the cousin of your host, 
and to make him answer for it, sword in hand. This you 
have the right to do, and no Jarocho in the land wifi say you 
have done otherwise than well.^^ 

It would be an honourable enterprise,” I modestly, 
replied ^ and the quality of guest becomes additionally valu- 
able ainc^ it involves such an intimate connection with you ; 
nevertheless the responsibility would be too great, the search 
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especially would require — to be successful — greater local 
knowledge than \ possess ; and the utmost I can therefore 
offer, is to be the companion of yoiu* pursuit, and to aid you, 
should occasion offer. 

I had no right to expect more,^^ answered Calros, and 
am grateful for so much.^^ * 

This delicate point settled to our mutual satisfaction, espe- 
cially to miue, w'c began to tliink of sleep. Stretched in 
the doorway, and wrap})ed in our blankets, we listened drow- 
sily to the nocturnal noises of the forcSt — the chirping of 
grasshoppers, and the occasional lowing of herds. The cool 
wiqjl fanned us, and its sough through the trees was so 
soporific, that wc were soon asleep. Then confused dreams 
blended the events of the past day with earlier adventures. 
At last tlie ebaos of visions resolved its^df into a eompara- 
tivcly definite form, as mounted on Storm, I valiantly engag- 
ed in single combat, as tlic substitute of Calros, with Don 
Tomas, whose head, whimsically metamorphosed into Cccilio^s, 
I presented as a cadmu de noces to Sacramenta, on her mar- 
riage wdth Don Bias. 

The next morning I did not awake until the sun w^as high 
enough to make me regret that 1 could not sleep eight hours 
longer. ]\Iy host was already up and dressed, and his pictur- 
esque, and almost elegant toilet, was enough to remind me thfet 
there was this day a festival at Manaiitial. A chain, of Venice 
pearls, with little mirrors at intervals, was wound round the 
crown of his hot; his shirt of the finest cambric, was richly 
\vorked ; the waist buttons of his light blue velvet breeches 
\ycre nothing less than double piastres, whilst in place of 
those w hich usually stud tlie outside of the leg from the waist 
to the foot, tlie magnificent Calros, w ore silver reals : his boots 
were of Cordovan leather, and his machetCy brighter if possible 
than usual, glittered in a sword belt of crimson silk. Altoge- 
ther, the Jaroclio presented an appearance, half brigand half 
cavalier, from wdiich I augured favorably for his love afiairs. 

Calros himself appeared to he bcamingwdth joy, except when 
at intervals he curled pensively on his finger tlie long ends 
of his mou&tachc. I asked him the subject of his grave medi- 
tations. * 

Ah ! if you would only take the task of vengeance upon 
you,’^ he replied with a sigh, “ I should be free from the care 
which even to-day I shall not otherwise be able to throw off.'' 

What, does your oath forbid you to drink, sing oj^game ?" 

/'No I but it prevents ray fighting ; and what is a fandango 
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worth; witho’it some brisk little affair to give it a zest i Well, 
well, one can’t have all pleasures at once. I|ll sing the louder, 
play higher, and drink the more in compensation.” 

I doubted much the soothing properties of cards, and Spa- 
nish brandy, but I afiected to be convinced that the proposed 
remedy was a sovereign pne, in order, in the first place, to 
please my lios,t, and in the next, to divert him from again 
appealing to my valour. 

All Maiiantial now wore a gala dress. At the door of almost 
every house womciij might be seen, adorning their dresses of 
white muslin, and their dark hair, with flowers, coral, or 
strings of coins ; horsemen were arriving every instant, who, 
immediately on dismounting, resorted to the extempore booths 
where cold water, orangeade, tepashe, and Catalan brandy 
were sold. Cards were already in high request, and money 
clinking plentifully." Soon the bulk of the population of all 
the villages in the Jarocho district poured in on foot. The 
crowd was now really considerable. Circles were forriiecl 
round numerous gaming tables, guitars and mandolines tin- 
kled every here and there, and many a singer of high local 
repute poured forth popular songs to large, and not indifferent 
auditories; but it was especial ly around the area set apart 
for the dance, that the fashionables of Manantial were con- 
gregated. It is a curious custom of this part of Mexico, for 
the ladies alone to take active part in the dance — the men 
merely enacting the part of spectators, snapping their fingers, 
or beating time with their hands, or, at most, accompanying 
the measure on, the mandoline or guitar. Thus, when the 
village musicians, seating themselves with much form and 
deliberation, commenced a prelude in unison, some eight of 
ten danseuses instantly answered the appeal, by presenting 
themselves on the stage, and commenced tlie curious, but 
rather monotonous dance called bamba. The chief merit in this 
exhibition consists in the steadiness witli which the dancers 
can hold goblets brim-full of water, or the neatness with which 
they can entangle, and then extricate themselves from, the folds 
of a long scarf which they wind round their heads, arms and 
persons — the steps of the dance, meanwhile, being extreme- 
ly complicated, and the measure becoming ever quicker and 
quicker. Many of the ladies had vehement partisans; and the 
applause and rivalry was considerable and noisy. Still the in- 
terest excited by this dance wa.s much inferior to that accorded 
to the next, called the petenera. This time the stage was com- 
pletely surrounded by eager spectators, whilst, among the 
women who advanced into the centre, it was cas}^ to recognizp. 
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by her graceful and piquantc beauty — Doha JSqcrauiettta, — 
her whom my liost^iu tlie llorid langaagc of his tribe^ called 
his qmrido amjd hamaml — his beloved woman angel. A, fulJ, 
but rather short, petticoat of clear muslin spread from her 
slender waist. Her rounded arm.^, giltnithcr than embrown- 
ed by the sun, issued from the profuse broidery and lace 
of her cambric chemise. A chemisette, also of tjic finest cam- 
bric, veiled rather iiiefieetually her beautifully formed bosom ; 
licr feet were well set o(l‘ by their open-worked silk stockings, 
and little satin shoes; and a chain of massive gold was en- 
twined in lier fine and abundant hair. Her long lashes, 
di’ooping beiutalh the ardent glances directed towards her 
from all sides, w(*rc relieved by the clear paleness of her com- 
plexion. Still, hers was no longer the calm and mysterious 
i^canty wliich I had admired, bj^ the pa1c rays of last iiiglnAs 
moon, as sometliing abnost unearthly; ‘»he was now’, under 
Ihc blazing sun, the faseinating and ]>assionato woman of the 
torrid zone. 

Counting from this moment, a new and iiercer excitement, 
nourished Ijy vuultiijlietl libations, and fostered by the fiery 
heat, spread and grew' amongst tin* spectators. 

Ah !’■ said, close to my side, a grey-hairod .larocho, “ at 
Cie last fandango at Malibraii,=j' Ciiiiliinaeo lost one of his 
cars, and J uan de Dios the end of his nose, for a girl who was 
jiot wortli a single lock of yonder one’s hair/^ 

Pationec, replied another, the pretty Sacramenta 

must liave more than one suitor in the village; aiid I pro- 
phesy that belbrt' night, she will make the machete dance 
prettily.^’ 

^ I began now' to perceive tliat there were, amongst the 
spectators assembled aronml the dunsettscs, tw'o principal 
groups. In the one a Javoclio, quite as sumptuously attired 
as my InVst, seemed by his coiilident attitude, to be the chief ; 
wdiilst the other w^as composed of the adherents of my 
friend Calros. ft certainly was iwl likely that the crowd 
would go away dissatisfied, as is ahvajsS the ease when the fete 
passes off without bloodshed. Inspired by the hope of a col- 
lision, the musicians rattled their guitars AvitU redoubled ar- 
dour ; tlie^‘ was a murmur of discord in the very air. I has- 
tened, iti obedieiiec to my duty as guest, to place myself by 
tlic sid(* of my host, who watched with jealous care every 


* A littk* vilk^gc tlireo leagues from Vera (Viiz. 

t Literally, uncles a familiar word used, like ffositep or comput'e^ without 
Miy refercucc tiii,relatio!isbip. 
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ijiovevicnt ot‘ Sacramenta. 1 remarked that the young girl 
(lid not vouchsafe him even a glance in retijru for all his im- 
passioned looks. 

You sec/’ he whispcjred to me, ^Miope yesterday, and 
despair to-day ! such is rnv lot. To-morrow, therefore, we will 
r.Ct oif.” 

The expression of Calros’s voice and features betrayed such 
poignrit»t emotion, that I heartily execrated the merciless eo- 
quotry which could thus sport Avith so Cervent a. love. 

Ah !” lie resumed, ^'she has not forgivcMi imr for not bring 
iiig her those wrctciicd red ribbons.’’ 

At this moment his competitor advnimed to tlu' stage, and, 
nneovering his head, prescuited his hat to Doha Saeraimml.'i 
-■ ’ h easy grace. SIjc receiA'cdit, smiling, and ])laced ir, on her 
a.l, V, ivhout iulcrrnpting iu anyway the preseribeil evolu- 
of th(‘ dunce. ,(’alros looked on unmoved, sav(; tliat he 
v.ia'le ail almost imperceptihh^ sign to one of liis adlicrcMits. 
f'e avcoidingly advanced, and, in the same maimer, ])rc.seiit- 
^ 'I ///,.* hat to the fair dancer. Courtesy riMjuired that the 
1: kW should shew no prefereimc iu such a ease’; and sln^ con- 
;■ vned, therefore, th(^ dance, holding a hat in eithcM’ hand. 
The advantage of seeing his hat permum’utly worn hy Sacra- 
i iCiita woid(l fall, according to usage, to the tliird nlio shoidd 
ofler liimsclf. This Avas, as I anticipated, no other than (dalros. 
luivtantly a look of marked dctiance Avas exchanged by tbe 
rivals; and again, the guitars and mnndolims struck up with 
increased spirit. The male part of the s])e(’tators looked at 
each other — as if in congratulation upon tlu^ warlike prospects. 
The women, meanwhile, AAdiispcred, and snjihal, or sneered, 
at the absorbing sensation excited by Saeminenta. Suddcidy 
a deep and strong voice cjdlcd out from neai’ the orchestra 
“ hiottiha The song.s ceased at once : only a single* instru- 
ment preluded a favourite Jarocdio air, to which the rival of 
Cairossang, with moreenorgyth.au swecAtu^ss, the followiug 
w'ords : — 


])i* m valiintad coiilio 
Pcs’o H(d ti* he de advertir 
tlu.' t’i ere k vida mia 
No .:»c cii (jue sentir. 


1 doubt not of tliy trutli, iny fair ; 

And yet, if thou arl uiiiu*, 

Those c'ves, vvliieh all ray heaven arc. 
Must not ou others shine. 


The adherents of the Jarocho repeated with shouts, whic’ 
were (iireeted ohnon-sly towards Calros, the last lines ; — 


* The cAclamatiou used in Mexico to claim ailenrr for a toa.st, licirn 
is the corresponding response. 
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“ 'riiost; eyes whirli all my Jicaven aro, * 

’•Must not oil others shine." 

riic cliaikiijirc uas promptly ans^ycl•c(l by my host, wlio^ 
iapinnji: stronj^ly y iih liis linger on the wood of* one of the 
musieians’ jjjuitavsj called out L(*t^'a !"' — and then sang, to 
the .same air, as Ibllows ; — « 


8i me (juiiarj jinia inia. 

Xi) qnieraj otio eomniii-o. 

Que si eompartrl tu amor, 

\o (jiiiero amoi' eoinpiutiilo 

1 1 was now tlu* turn for the 
‘horns : — 


h‘, !‘cul\ . rl)at tlion art my own, 
I’orhear to eauise im* rue ; 
riiy love iiffjy btMlie life of one. 

Or, ayt‘. the death of tno. 

friends of (hilros to sing in 


' Thy love luav be the life ofc fme. 

( h'. a\e, the deiUh v»f two.'* 

lu proportion as tlH‘ time was cvidinitly approaching wluni 
tlic passions of t lie rivals w ould burst all hounds, their faces, 
hy ft sort of intuition of cliivalry, assunnal a mask of courti'ous 
tTaiupiillity\ "Whilst (kdros sang his vt'rsc, liis opponent liad 
r(;tir<al into a circle of his frumds, from wlieuec' he uow' issu- 
ed to pursue the musical duel : 


Lc diraj a ese lii auiantf 
\ ese mi <?oin])(*ridoi' 

(iue si Irac jierrij ;s valor 
Que so me paiv <lel;iate. 


But shouhl there e’er a rival ])rovi!», 
Ills fulehiun let him hare. 

The man that has a rninh to love, 
Shoiihl have a lieaft to dare. 


And he rolleil the apple of di.scord a stop fiirtlier, by joining 
Ai ihc eboriis with, a deeided accent of tuockcry : — 


“I'he mail that ha.s si mind to love, 
Shouhl hjive a heart to dare.’’ 


Rut Calros w as better bred, or his stdf-connnaiid w^as great- 
er — perceiving that the crisis was certain, and needed no in- 
sults to accelerate it — he calmly rctiiriicd ; — 


Quo so ni^pare dclante 
I’iSle traidor, falso amigo • 
Dile. mtiida, al tuiiante 
()uc id valor auda eomnigo. 


Is then’ a rival in tiio held. 

Bid him delianee haul ; 

^ly boast is - to tlie fair to yield. 
Ami tramjde on the ])ruiid. 


It w\as amidst the thundering acclamations with wliicli the 
last line.s were repeated. Unit Satwamenta brought to a c«»u- 
clusion the dance wdiich she had coutiuuctl tliroughont this 
ricroic pastortil. Now', pale and trembling, ( though, as it 
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seemtid to rnc, not altogether ungratified) with down-cast 
eyes, and heaving bosom, she withdrew herself from the are- 
na, followed by the other women, and by tlic musicians, who 
had learnt, probably, from experience, that their instru- 
ments were apt to become the first victims of an affray. All 
was now confusion 3 Culros was already in the centre of the 
stage, with Ips long knife gleaming bare in his hand, and 
the pleasures of the fete were just about to receive, according 
to his ideas, a brilliant consummation, when i n old woman, 
piercing the crowd, tlirow herself before him : — 

It is a disgrace^ wjr don Calros,^’ she cried, to take up 
a silly quarrel in this way, wliilst a blood-relation treacherous- 
ly slain, lies unavenged. For shame .1 

“ Pooli ! pooh ! fia Josefita,'^ returned Calros, endeavour- 
ing to hide his annoyance at the unseasonable interruption, 
under an affectation of careless good humour 3 what a 
noise you make about nothing ! why, it is the dead man^s 
own interest that T am princi])ally considting ; for, if I am to 
give a good account of his murderer, it is, you see, absolutely 
necessary that 1 should keep my hand iii.^^ 

And if, by chance, you were to lose this same hand 
of yoiu’^s to-day, ivlio would there he then to avenge my 
son 

Well, that certainly is a knock-down arguinent,^^ replied 
Calros : you women arc always spoiling sport. Some one 
else tlien,^^ he continued sulkily, may take my place, provided 
always that my antagoiii.st consents.'’ 

ITis rival bowed 3 and cocking his hat over one car, 
resting his left hand on the handle of liis machete, and ad- 
vancing his right leg, he cried with majestic condescen- 
sion : — 

What is all this to me ? All 1 care for is, that our guests 
may not go away, saying that tlio men of Maiiantial gave a 
fandango ; but were afraid to cdosc it worthily. Therefore, 
since I cannot fight for the light eyes of fia Sacrameiita” — 
and here the speaker smiled on that young lady with an air of 
ineftable conceit, I am ready to play any one that chooses 
for a bottle of brandy the first blood. 

Applause here interrupted the orator ; who continued with 
sublime assurance : — 

Only, it is but fair to say, having lost my last real, an 
hour ago, on the acc of hearts, I am utterly utialilc to pay ; 
and shallp therefore be compelled to win. Settle, then, 
among yourselves, who will be my victim.” 
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All the insolence of this thoroughly Jarocho ^speech told 
upon poor Calros^ whose misery wa» at its height, when his 
rival added : — • 

Conic, Don Calros, you liave no doubt plenty of friends 
anxious to replace you/' 

For a profound silence had succeeded to the first enthusi- 
asm amongst the spectators. None of them s(Hnnod to find 
the pro.sj)ect of paying for the public anmscnicut in person, 
and, still niorfi, in pocket, at all S(*ductivc ; and 1 was not 
without terror, lost \ay host should returri to his pet project 
of using me as his substitute. Jjuckily an unexpected inci- 
dent came to save the honour of Manautial, 

By the road, which had brought me over-night to ISIanan- 
tial, a stranger was descried advaneing at tlie utmost speed 
of his lior.se, which ( like ail those of the Tierra Caliciite) had 
a lanky neck, and by no means tremendous paces. The eyes 
of all were directed curiously towards him. I, howe\ er, 'svas 
almost the only person present who recognized liim. He 
was the Jaroeho who, the day before, had interrupted my ill- 
omened game iitmonle, sti'anger, satisfied at having ex- 

torted a curvet or two from his pacific quadruped, dismount- 
ed ; and, advancing without a word to the centre of the 
stage, drenv liis machete.^ whicli was adorned with a bunch of^ 
pink ribbons, and tracing wnth it a circle on the grouml, 
plunged it by the point into the centre of tlic space. This 
proceeding appeared to excite intense emotion. It was the 
arrogant defiance of a whole population by a single stranger. 
For my ])art, I began to fancy that I was witnessing the re- 
production of one of Ariosto’s chivalrous episodes. There was 
the antagonist, that the rival of Calros had so much desired, 
dropped to his wish, as it 'svero from the clouds. Every one 
turned to look for that boastful gentleman, but he was no 
where to be seen. No doubt ho had recognized the new-co- 
mcr as too redoubtable an adversary, and in tlic confusion ex- 
cited by his arrival, had taken himself ofl‘. The stranger, who 
reminded mo of some antiipic paladin, wliosc tongue a vow had 
cliaincd, stepped proudly to one of the surrounding ventorriU 
ioSj and, 4Pging a piastre on the board, demanded by a ges- 
ture a large glass of brandy, and then carried the full goblet 
to his lips ; but, as one who scorned to use spurs to his cou- 
rage, he only tasted the liquor, and then threw the glass and 
its contents over his head. According to Jarocho ideas, it 
was impossible to do the thing more magnificently. Assured 
therefore that he had made a becoming defmfy the nl^v'-comer 
Icfoked calmly round the assembly, fixing a steady, but not 
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rude j^anccj ,011 eacli in turn of the individuals who composed 
it. lie IV as waiting, • ^ 

All Manantial regarded tlie bold stranger with admiration ; 
but none, save my friend Cah'os, shewed any anxiety to en- 
counter the brilliant champion ; and Calros was shackled by 
his vow ! In Jaroclio estimation, sucli an engagement Avas a 
very stringciitg thing, and* Calros was a Jaroclio all over. He 
might tliercfore have remained faithful to his pledge, but for 
one unfortunate and irresistible temptation. •• 

Our readers may remember that it was a propos to some 
pink ribbons that (.’alros had the evening before incurred such 
sad disgrace with Sacrameuta. Now it precisely liappoiied 
tliat the stranger^s mucJie.te Avas adorned Avith a bnneh* of 
ribbons of a line rose-colour. The struggle Avhich this siglit 
excited in the bosom of Calros must have imperilhal his 
intestines : but it d^d not last long. For a nuuute he was 
plunged into the brownest of studies, Avhich resulted, 1 grieve 
to say, in tins indecorous expression ; — 

Bother the old hag he AAdiispcrcd to me, “ Saeramenta 
m 7 isl have those red ribbons.^^ 

Tlien, rising suddenly, he planted bis knife in the ground 
close to that of the stranger. The (fhallcnge Avas tlius aeeept- 
cd. The unknown raised his hat politely; and, after con- 
templating his opponent for a momput, threw a rapid glance 
towards the group of women ajid maidens ( wlio stood a short 
distance Jipart) as if in search of one to Avhom especially to 
dedicate the homage of his valour. He at once distinguished 
the beautiful Saeramenta ; and advancing Avith graceful ease 
toAAwds her : — 

Tlie fandangos of Medellin,'’^ he said, “ have lost all they; 
attraction since Dona Saeramenta is no longer there to grace 
them. May I hope that slic has not altogether forgotten 
them, nor one Avho, then as now, was one of her most fer- 
vent adorers ( apasionados) 

As the young girl Avas about to reply, Calros, av hose jealousy 
Avas of the most vigilant description, stepped forward and 
interposed a Avord : — 

A thousand pardons I Sehor Caballero,^^ he said ; but 
I happen to be particularly fond of pink ribbons : Avould it 
please you to stake those which decorate your rnachde on the 
first blood 

Most readily,^' replied the stranger ; T was about to 
offer them as a poor tribute to the lovely Saeramenta. I am 
bounden^to you, Sehor, for devising a means of rendering 
them less unworthy her acceptance, by makipg them the 
price of blood shed in her honour.^’ 
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Aocornpanying this spoeob with a courteous jjmilo, be uu- 
eovercrl luniselt’^ njjd, hat in hand, withdrew his knife from 
the earth into which he had plunged it. Calros also took off 
his hat, and resumed his mncfuic. 

The autagoiiists ])reliid(Ml with coulcsi of poUtciu’ss ; the 
object being for each to be the last U) ])iit on his iiat. After 
much ado, the two Jarochos ( as tlie usage is) y.'riTiinat<id the 
(jiiestion by e()vering their heads at the sami' instant. An old 
inari then advanced, charged with tlie duty of choosing the 
ground, with reference to tlec sun and lh{'.^»viiu!. Thisaecoin- 
plished, the two iu>ml)atimt.s placed tlu'msc'hes in face of ('a(di 
other : a)i eagcT circle closed around them, and all awaited 
Hie signal. Assuredly, if the stranger was as skilful, as lie 
seemed 1)rav(^ and well-lired, he would he a dangerous ene- 
my ! 1. lelt really anxious for (-alros, to whom the i.ssneof the 

conlest was.franghi with pi'ril horh to *his love and honor. 
'Phe .signal n as given in the midst of a silciiee vso profound, 
that, (U‘s])ite tlu.; nunuTous assemblage, not a sound was heard 
save the faint breathing of the wind through the surrounding 
f ree.s. 

Tlie two rivals began by sneh a J'ui’ions storm of strokes and 
thrusts as coidd only end, I. thouglit, in the death or mutila- 
tion of one party. lUit the defence was on both sides as 
])rompt and .sUaidy as the attack was fierce ; howevt'r swiftly 
the knife of one might whirl through tlie air in the dircctioiL 
of the other’s side, that other’s stool was .sure to inte^’pose, or a 
sudden hound, liackwards, or to one side, to disappoint the at- 
tempt. After the hrwihlering rapidity of tlinrsts and parries 
which eommcnced tin? battle had somewhat subsided, it be- 
came evident to me that ( -alros was assuming the jiart of assail- 
ant, and that the stranger was far more anxious to injure his 
adversary in his reputation than in his life. Now in these 
contests, the ])oinfc of honour consists principally in dcfoiiding 
the hand which is the part most dithcult to protect — the ma- 
chide of the Jaroeho being altogether without cross or guard. 
A wounded hand is perpetual ignominy, to a Jaroeho swords- 
man: Death itself is almost a trifle to sueli a disgrace. Now, 
unfortunately for Calro.s, the pink ribbons which floated from 
the hilt ofiiis riN aVs knife protected the latter’s hand more 
elfcctnally perhaps, than any skill could have done. The rih- 
hons were for Saerfunenta : no blood therefore must befoul 
them. On tliis — the most endangered side — the .stranger 
was therefore .secure, and left free to >vatch Ids opportunity to 
deliver tlic sliding stroke which should maim his adversary, 
f^nd ruin him, for ever in the love of Sacramenta, and the csti- 
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mation of hiy village. This opportunity had apparently arri- 
ved. The combatants had, in theii* alteifatc advances and 
retreats, trampled over a considerable* space, and tlie crowd 
around them ,was often compelled to break suddenly and re- 
tire before some unusually rapid movement of the SAVordsmen, 
On one occasion this was, scarcely done in suflicient time, and 
the combatants had almost fallen over some of the spectators. 
One of the clumsiest of these, indeed, did touch the lieel of 
Calros, not however so as to throw him off his balance, or 
even oft* his guard .\ nevertheless at that moment the knife 
of the stranger, by a rapid plunge, or glide, slid with a hiss- 
ing sound along and beneath that of Calros : one inch more, 
and my host's dissevered fingers w^ould have dropped Ids *asc- 
less Aveapon, but a rapid turn of Calros' AATist diverted the insi- 
dious blow to a less dishonouring spot. He received indeed 
a wound upon the**arm, a little aboA'^c the wTist, but iiot 
before a red spot had appeared upon the stranger's shoulder, 
AAddch, spreading rapidly, soon empurpled his Avliolc shirt. 
The question now was, AAliich Avoimd had been the first 
inflicted? To my eye, the tAvo bloAVS had been exactly 
simultaneous ; but it was not possil)lc so to deceive the 
watchfulness of the judges of the field. By long practice 
their coup d'oeil becomes absolutely infallible ; and the 
stranger himself never dreamed of appealing against their 
decision ; but, detaching the ribbons wliicb adorned the hilt 
of his weapon, he presented them upon its point to Ids suc- 
cessful opponent. This Avas acknoAvlcdgiiig himself conquer- 
ed ; still ho completely won by his temper and courtesy the 
good-will of all the spectators, and, despite his defeat, almost 
divided with Calros the honours of the day. There w as but oi^e 
of the proposed results of victory wanting to him, but for that he 
would gladly have sacrificed all the rest. A deadly paleness 
had, during the fight, covered the checks of Saeramenta, 
which, as Calros advanced to lay his trophies at her feet, was 
now succeeded by a bright blush. As she received and fastened 
to her waist the ribbons, which her adorer had so Avell won, the 
stormy heaving of her bosom, a soft but radiant smile, looks 
which no longer sought the ground, told the J arocho right 
eloquently, that his mistress attached as much value to that 
poor knot of ribbon, as he did to the faded flower of tfic Suchil, 
which, since the previous night, had never left his heart. 

A sort of delicacy, in wliich the Jarochos are not inferior 
to more civilized societies, had permitted this last episode to 
pass aln^ost unwatched. The male population of Manantial 
surrounded the strain ger, Avho on his part inyited them cfi- 
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masse to the ventorillo, Calros soon joined the party there : 
and the two rivals^iow contested the* palm of prodigality to 
the huge contentment of their guests^ who appreciated the 
full flavour of gratuitous eau-de-vie as sensibly, as the credit 
which must redound, throughout the district, to their village 
as having given so brilliant a fandango. For my part, I was 
about to introduce myself to the recollection (jf the grace- 
ful and chivalrous stranger, when the general attention was 
attracted by the approjich of a horseman, unusually well- 
mounted, at the utmost speed of his hor^e. I recognized 
him at o>ice as the stranger who, the day before, had in ray 
presence given rendezvous to the Jarocho at the fandango of 
Manhntial. At the sight of the blood wdiich stained the shirt 
of the rival of Calros, the ncw-comer exclaimed : — 

“Ah I you have been amusing yourselves, I see, com- 
rade * 

“ We have done our best to pass away the time, friend 
Ventura,'' replied the Jarocho. 

“ Well, did I not tell you so ?" returned the other, point- 
ing to the sky, along which heavy masses of cloud were drift- 
ing slowly to join a dense bank wdiich covered the whole of the 
western horizon, “ Ave shall have work on tlie beach, depend 
upon it. Are you inclined to accompany rue ?"' 

“ At once, if you like/^ replied the stranger rather sadly, 
“ for I fear I have nothing more to keep me here." , 

The two friends then mounted their horses, and, exchang- 
ing salutations, kind words or grasps of the hand with those 
around them, set off at speed. Tlieir departure closed the 
fote. 

The name of the rival of Calros was { some one had heard) 
Juliano ; I had heard the other called Ventura by his friend. 
But Avho Averc they ? From Avhat village did they come ? 
How did they live ? None, even of the Jaroclios, could an- 
swer these questions. 

That evening as I lay in my blanket by the side of Calros, 
watching the clouds, as they obscured alternately and reveal- 
ed the star^ 1 was about to question him upon the subject, 
Avhen I Avas interrupted by the approach of an old woman, 
scrupulously muflled up in a reboso which only permitted two 
gleaming eyes to be distinguished of her features. Calros, 
nevertheless, at once knew her to be J osefa : I no longer 
wondered that she was* considered no that canny amongst the 
superstitious Jarochos, she was the A^ery stage-idea, of a sor- 
ceress. • 
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«havc a message for you, Dou Calros. Come ! and the 
lips you think the sweetest in the wn)rl{l,,£ivill tell you to set 
cut on your sacred errand at once — tiidt you will find a ten- 
der welcome o;ii your return, unless your death shall have left 
a heart dark for ever/^ 

Tluj J arocho sprang vp without a word, and followTd the 
old woman. hour later, lie returned, and his face Avas 

absolutely radiant Avith joy. lie adected howcAcr to be dis< 
laal; — ’ 

. “It is very hanV” he said, “to have to cpiit Sacrameula, 
and all I value, for this Avild-goose chacc. But I no longer 
liavc a pretence for delay, so avc Avili start, sefior, by your 
leave, at day-light. \Ve Avill make first for tlu‘ coast; Jdsefa 
assures me that the pilot ^>»ltllra will put u> on the scent, and 
that he is to be found at Boca -del- Rio. '' 

What ! [s VcncAira a pilot ? lie scorns mightily at homo 
on horseback, and very Avell-mounted for a pilot ! And Avho 
then is Juliano ? What cana Jaroclio have to do Aviih the 
sea?’' 

i\Iy host, on tliis point, did not seem commuiueat ive : — 
be said ; Vent iie a the pilot ^ so lie is called. As for 

Juliano, he has the presumption to love ua vSar’ramcuta cer- 
tainly : but otherwise he is a cuhallero, I know iKithiiig 
against him. But you Avill pcr]ia])s,.schor, know more of them 
Both to-morroAV, Good night 

The nm^t morning, before day-ligbi, we sadilleil oe.r hoi ses, 
and quitted the village, Avhich was scarcely visilih* in the thick 
morning mist. 

f Translated and adapted (for the Benares Magazine j from the French, (tJ. 

M. Gadriei. Feuiiy. J 
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• VI. • 

OS THE AUGUMENTATIVE PORTlONiOF THE EYA VA PHILOSOPHY- 

• 

It was with [)loasui’o that wo found in the last Xunibci* of 
the ale iter, si«i^iie(l “ IhTilinavhlyalayiya/'^romincii- 

tiug on an arliele wiiich appeared in the prefious Numher^ 
On the N y{\v'a Philoso])hy, and the correspondence of its 
divisions with those of Aloderii St-ience.” I*ratnavii{yiihiviya 
writ(\s ill llio style of a person who really •takes an interest in 
the suhjeet. \\c thcrclbrc willinj^^ly undertake to set forth with 
gre{itcr fulness than we were aide to do in an article embracing 
the wliole held of tin- ISyava Philosophy, our views in regard 
to its argimnmtaiivc portion. AVe shall do this, not with the 
design t)l‘ drawing him into a controvorsv, ibr wlvich this Ma* 
grudiit; is no pro])cr place, hut with scuiething of a eouridciit 
hope that we sJudJ he able to show liiin, that on many points 
in regard to which he thinks wc dilfcr from him in opinion, 
\vc really arc at one with him ; and that on some otlit'rs ho 
may perhaps, on farther consideration, find rt'ason to think 
bettor of the views which wc have jnit forward. 

!2. — In order tliat no refereiiee may ]>e rofpiircfl to any- 
thing wlncdi the readen’ nniy not have ready access to, wc shall 
cite, from that eom])Ciulinm of llie Nyaya, the 'rarka-sam/rakrfj 
the portiem inelnding all the points in regard to wjiich there 
may seem to h(? any dinerence of opinion between onr critic 
and (aarselves. 'flic cxti'act will Jiot lie a long on^ ; and for 
tiio sake of clearness, we shall sub-divide it. 

• 

^?rfj{m^Tnr»rsT*TT5rrr i i 

Vi 

xr^rf TfW : I XTWHT 

c* 

vfjHTffrfff =5rT5T»r5firf^ : ii 

3. — 'file special cause of an infercjice ( amimiti) is the 
act of inferring ( anumdha). An inference ( auHihitij is 
knowledge produced from the cognizance of a logierd datum 
( pardmara' a) , For example, the knowledge tliat This liill 
is characterized by iiivariahly-fire-attendcd smoke', is called 
pardmars'a. The knowledge tlieuco arising, tjv'/ ITie hill 
is fiery, is»an inference.*^ 
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The-writep proceeds to define fvro of the terms just employ 
ed, .viz. vydpti, zxid paksUa-dhnrmmatd : — 

a?p«?rer 11^ II 

4. — Pcrvadence ( vydpti ) means constancy of associa- 
tion, as in the case of there being fire wherever there is smoke 
Fikiess to stand as the subject of the conclusion ( paJcsha« 
dharmmatd) consists in the fact that a moinitain or the like 
is characterised by that which is pervaded ( vydpya).’' 

II 

5. —'^ The process of inference ( anumdna ) is of two 
kindsj ( 1) for the sake ofonc^s self ( swdrilia)^ and ( 2) for 
the sake of others (pardriha)J' 

I ?TarTf% ^ 

3?Tfjr VSTtcEfT 

u 

Jijf; ?nf%^n#r wf^nsr: a?Tf^’ 

vT^5T5f*Tffni?q-?r^ i 

II 

6th, — When conducted for one's self, it is the cause of 
" a private conclusion ( swdnumiti). For example, by repeat- 
“ cd observation, in the case of culinary hearths and the like, 
^'having become convinced in one's own mind that there is the 
invariable presence ( vydpti) of fire where there is smoke, 
" one goes near a hill ; and, being doubtful whether there be 
fire in it, seeing smoke in the hill, one recollects the inva- 
riable presence of fire where there is smoke. Thereupon 
the knotvledge arises that ^ This hill is characterised by 
" smoke, which is invariably attended {vydpya) by fire.' 
" This is called Imga-pardmars wliich means such recogni* 
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** tion of a sign as leads to inference. Tliencc results the in- 
forence — the kagwledge that ^ The* hill is fiery Such is 
the process of infereilcc for one^s self f swdrthdmimdnaj.^* 

S|ll TT^a?}^ fTfqTTWt5*TH»r^ I * ^ZTT 
^fTSTtSflrT^ 5rT tr ^ Jl'WSrTsr^'ZrWT 

TrWrrT^f^ i ’'f^r 

j^fT?r‘ ii 

7. — But when the tivc-membered expression is employ- 
ed to coiwince another, after one hi^s inferred fire from 

“ smoke for one^s self, tlien is the process that of pardrthdn- 
xnudna — inference for the sake of others. For example, (1) 
The hill is fiery, ( 2) because it is smoky ; ( 3) whatever is 
smoky is fiery, as a culinary hearth ; ( 4) and so is this ; 
therefore ( 5) it is as allegcd.^^ — The other also agrees that 
“ there is fire, in consequenee of the sign delivered in this 
( fivc-membered exposition).'^ 

8. — The extract from the Tarka-sangraha here, for con- 
venience of reference, exhibited in five portions, contains tjie 
matter on which we ground the following positions : — 

{ 1st.) The Nyaya contains both wdiat answers to Logic and 
to Bhetoric, as defined by AVhately. 

( 2nd.) The fivc-merabered expression may be viewed .as a 
^^combination of the Inductive with the Deductive syllogism. 

( 3rd.) The Tjogic of the Nyaya is not formal, but real. 

( 4th.) Au important distinction, and one very apt to be 
overlooked, between the terminology of European and of In- 
dian Logic, consists in thi.s, tliat the predicate in the former 
is a connotative term, whilst that which in the latter wc hear 
spoken of as the predicate, is no more than the term signify- 
ing what is thereby connoted. The same is the case with the 
Middle Term. 

9. — For proof of the first position, we refer to paragraph ( 5) 
of this article, wliich is expanded by our Hindu authority in the 
two paragraphs following, viz. paragraph (6) corresponding, 
in our opinion, to Logic, and paragraph ( 7) to Rhetoric, 
the terms Logic and' Rhetoric being employed in the sense 
in which they are employed by Whatcly ( Rhetoric, p. 7), 
#who says that of the two purposes, “ the ascertainment of the 
truth by investigation, and the establishment of it to the satis-* 
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factioTr’ of ufiother ^ — ‘^the latter belongs to the province of 
ithetoric/’ Tiiis “ estaMshment of truthXo the satisfaction 
of another^^ either corresponds to the ■pardrthdnmndna ( para. 
7) of our text \iook, or it docs not. The reader can judge for 
himself, and can then determine wlielhcr Whatcly’s definition 
of Rhetoric applies to WM^^imrarthatiumdna or not. 

10. — Our JJnd position wc might leave to itself, P.^s obser- 
vation on it being this, that Mr. Colebrooke, I believe, took 
precisely the same view.^^ P., however, places a mark of in- 
terrogation after tliy word suggestive/^ which we employed 
w hen speaking of the example^' in the third member of 
the fivc-mvcmbercd expression. His jmusing at the word fur- 
nishes to us a gratifying proof of the attentive perusal with 
which he honoured our arthde. We hasten therefore to state 
our moaning more fully ; and we regret that in so doing we 
must represent onrseives as taking a dilVerent view of llie mat- 
ter from that which P. supposes Mr. Colebrooke to have tak- 
en, for it is ill tlie snggestiveness^^ alone of the example 
that wc ourselves recognises the Inductive ehanent in the tivc- 
memhorod expression. We should be of all others the b(\st 
pleased to belieio, with P., that the first of Sanski*ifc scholars, 
Mr. Colebrooke, held the opinion w'lhch wc have advanced, 
that the five-membered expression may be viewed as a com- 
bination of the Inductive with the ’Demonstrative syllogism; 
blit wlietlier JMr. Colebrookc’s publisbed Dssay contains the an- 
noimeemeirt of any such opinion, we sliall put the reader in the 
same position for judging tlnit we ourselves occupy, by quoting 
from the Essay the whole that he writes on the subject of the 
fivc-mcmbcrcd exposition : — ^ 

A rcgulnv aririmuiiit, or complete syllogism T consists of five 

members ( avtn/aco ) or eompoueiit parts. 1st, the proposition ( pratijnydj , 
2n(l, the reason ( hcUi or apndcs aj ; the instaiiee ( uddharana or 
dars'atuo ; 'Ith, the np])lication ( upmiaijaj : 5th, the conclusion (iiiga- 
mana). Example. 

1. - -This hill is fiery. 

2. — Eor it smokes. 

3. — What smokes, is fiery : as a culmary hearth. 

4. — Accordingly, the hill is smoking : ' 

5. — Therefore it is fiery. t 

Some* confine the syllogism ( nydya) to three members ; either the 
three first or the three last. ■ , , . 

In this latter form it is quite regular. The recital joined with the in- 
stance is the major ; the aiiplication is the minor ; the conclusion follows.” 


* The followers of the yiimdnsd. Pad. Dtp. 
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11. — 1'his is the whole that we find, in jMr.^Colehgooke/s 
Essay, on the in question. In ©nr article on tlic Nyiiya, 
\vc olVered no ol)jeotiou*to anything whatever in tliis quotation ; 
and it’ P, secs in it a plain announcement that^the live-incm- 
bered expression consists of tlie inductive and nemonstrative* 
syllogisms combined, \yc have oulv to remark that, be the 
vic\v right or wrong. Dr. Heinrich llittiT (^uthor of the 
“ History of Ancient Philosopliy,^^) did not discern it there. 
It was in ojqmsition to th(i disparaging views of iJie Nyaya 
argumentation eurre.ut iu Europe, tlie errors of whieli nIows 
wt^ were stj'iving to remo\e, tliat wc cit(Ml ]Mr. (.\deh.rooke. 
\\ e were not (piestiouiiig Mr. Colcbrooke, but opposing him 
to Hitter. >iow, iii regard to the contents of the live- 
meinhcTcd expi’cssion, P. is, no doubt, in the right wlieii lie 
says “tin; Plaloiiie is laid down iu the first two 

UKmihcj'.s but lie might have ailded llifit it is, to all intents 
aiul pur[)o>>cs, equally laid down iu the two. The Aris- 
totelic fTT^vM-y/y is not laid down, as ho supposes, ‘^iu the 
firs't Ihrac” Imt is only iudicated by the exam])le’^ in 
the third of them. Tin; llr.st three propositions constitute no 
Induct ive syllogism ; thcT arc nothing else than the last three 
stat(.'d ill tin' iiivcTsc order, as we have already illustrated by 
allusion to tlie jiraetiec of Euclid in his Elements. The lii- 
. duelioii is to be fouml only in the snggestivencss” of tlm 
Exam])l(‘. Jf the Example bo not suggestive of others, thiiii 
its citation docs not constitute an -for ^that term 

( Induction) means the inference of a universal proposition 
by tlic separate inference ot all tin' particulars ot which it 
IS composed. The- Example, in Aristotle’s writings, is call- 
'vd Trap/'h'iyuc/i and Aristotle expressly says, that tliis belongs 
to llhetoric, wliere it performs a part answering to that 
W'hiell cn-aywy-/; (locs ill Logic — ( Tzo^jl'iZtysrf. o;, £7!:otyw/>>v OTjropr'r,;, 
Rhet. L. I. 2.) n; therefore, the Example bo not ^‘ sugges- 
tive” of an Induction ; and if, at the same time, it he dctcr- 
niiucd that the tive-mcnibcred expression is not rhetorical, 
])ut logical — then Ritter’s <loniinciatiou of the hvc-mcmheied 
expression as a logical monstrosity must be accepted tlio 
example” being a superfetation. AVith regard to any dis- 
tinction Tlrawn by Aristotle, at the opening ot his Later 
Analytics, between ^lo.Orrt; and wc do not see how 

it afiects the matter. Aristotle, in that place instead oi con- 
trasting the two, classes them together as two processes iii 
neither of wliich can knowledge arise, except out ot know- 
ledge previously extant. With any difference of (jpmioii be- 
#tween Plat® and Aristotle we have nothing to do, when trac- 
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ing the analogy between the Nyaya and the divisions of Mo 
d(?rn Science. * 

12. — Our 3rd position is this — that the logic of the Ny- 
aya is not formal, but rcal.*^ P. employs the term fornial'^ 
in a diflerent sense from that in which we employ it. He 
says, in his 6tli paragraph, 1 also agree with Mr. Colcbrooke 
in thinking thcLt no part of the Nyaya syllogistic system is 
rhetorical ; but that all is formal/^ He employs the term 

formal' in another sense, when he says of the Naiyayikas 
that their regular argument in five terms, resoluble into the 
inductive syllogism as well as the demonstrative, has shown 
most clearly that they did^^ appreciate the value of formal 
logic.^' Here, if wc do not iiiisuiidcrstand him, the term 
refers to regularity of statement, and methodical arrange- 
ment of the parts which go to make up the enunciation of a 
process of reasoning'. But, in the position at jircsent under 
consideration, wc oppose the term forniaP’ neither to rhe- 
toricar’ nor to immethodical.^^ We oppose it, in the 
technical sense which it bears in the logical works of Whate- 
ly and De Morgan, to materiaF^ ; and the reader may 
recollect Colonel Vans Kennedy's taking credit to the Hindu 
Logic for the fact that it could not form syllogisms with the 
letters of the alphabet, as the European Logic can. Had 
the Hindu Arithmetic been open to a similar compliment, 
the compliment ( in Colonel Kcnnedy\s words, with the rccjui- 
site substitutions,) would have run thus — In tliis case, 
therefore, it is not suflicient to lay it down as a rule, tliat if 
2 be added to 2, then wx get 4, and thus to frame calculations 
with the figures of the multiplication table : for the summa- 
tion of the Hindu Cocker cannot take place, unless a dis- 
tinct notion of the properties of the items to be reckoned 
up has been first conceived.^^ He might then have illus- 
trated the case by the llindustdm proverb, If you ask the 
hungry man how many are two and tw^o, he replies — four 
loaves and the peroration, as in bis praise of the logic, 
would have run thus — When, however, this summation is 
duly considered, it will, perhaps, be admitted, that 'it exhi- 
bits a more natural mode of calculating, than is compatible 
with the compressed limits of the Addition of abstract num- 
bers, and that the sum total is as satisfactory as that deduced 
from the Addition of abstract numerals.^' 


(J^9J jk 9) 9i isS 9^. * 
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13. — Our itli and final position relates to th(f correspon- 
dence of terras in Aio Logic of the Eas't and of the AYest. In 
ericpiiries of this kind, a loose employment of terras is to ho 
deprecated. An instance ot the loose kind of# era ploy mem t 
ol. technical terms wlflch we deprecate, occurs in the quota- 
tion n iiicli we made from Colonel Kcvmedy, where ho spoal^s 
of proving the predicate/' Eroof ndates only to trutli, 
and tjaith belongs only to propositions. It cjinuot be assert- 
ed of a term/ whetlier predicate or sn])iect. Moreover, 
IIkm’o is no word, tlnU nc arc acquainted with, in the Xyiiya, 
strictly ar.swcrlng to onr logical term “ the pivilicatc/' The 
llierally what is to be cstablislicd,” docs not 
aus’wer to onr logicah predicate, but to that wliicli our predi- 
cate coniiotes : and, to cwhjck the tb (lVveu.ee, is cipiivalent to 
ovcvloolviiig tlie ddhoVnco hctwocii a horseman and liis horse. 
P(jr examrde,' suppose that the propositioif mooted {pratijmia) 
were tins, that John is a liorseriuni,’' the predicate vrould 
he the tivin “ liorsmnan /' hut the sddhya — that which is to 
bo demonstrated as disilngnishing John — is '‘ahorse/' Our 
nt{;o-npls mak • =Mir [).indit understand Whately’s Logic 
w'ov iniiiiivd nulil wc perceived that we lead licen misled by 
tlie current loose rendcrijig of the term sadhya as " tlie 
predicate* and, as soon as wo substituted the terra sdd/n/fu 
fiJaisitfpf (meaning distinguished by that which is to bo 
{'stablisUcd,'’) the wliole ch)ud of iiiisnudcrstauding eloarcd* 
o:T. Tims then it appe*ars tliat P.'s rendering of eddhya by 
tlie term " major,*’ in his Stli paragrapli, ( for his rendering it 
minoi ” in the preceding paragraph, is Jipparently a slip of 
the pen, if not an error of the press,) is loose. {Should any 
dbnht remain ns to the correctness of our account of the 
term, it can he referred to the derision of a pandit by means 
of the stock illustration as follows. In the proposition The 
moiudain is fiery,” the rev " licrv” is the predicate; hut 
what is the sddhyrr ? l! Jlrc [ wliich that 

predicate (^(ninoics. We h.ive onr reasons for rendering the 
])re<licrd:e by sddlnia-visishta rather than by sddhya-vdn, a 
term already employed by the Xyaya. 

11. — IfiwJie borne in mind that tlie distinction just explain- 
ed applies, to the Middle Terra also, it Avill he perhaps admit- 
ted that we had grounds for alleging that whilst the Euro- 
pean logic employs a phraseology founded on classidcatiou, 
the Nydya, in testing the vali<Uty of an arguiuoiit, operates 
by means of the terms on Avhieh a elas5,itication Avould he 
based/' » 

#15, — In regard to the term pardmarsa, our account of it 
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was ititendtid to convey nothing different from what P 
describes it, not in phraseology of the I'Tyaya, hut of Aris- 
totle, as implying. In consequence of the limited amount 
of space at cur disposal, we cannot indulge our wish to go 
into particulars. Neither did we mean to say, as P. sup- 
poses we did, that M». Colebrooke ever '^meditated the 
lopping off (ff two members.^^ Neither is it correct to say, 
as P. does, that we ^^most wisely followed^ the Mimdnsa 
Schoor’ in our representation of the fivc-membered expres- 
sion ; for wo Inu'c <iiot been able to meet with the passage of 
the Mimdnsa indicated by Mr. Colebrooke in liis note ; and 
if tlic view there referred to corresponds with what wc, find 
in the I’eddnta^ it can have no reference to tlic simultaneous 
cxp.j.sition of the Inductive and the Demonstrative processes, 
but it must merely dcelaro^ as remarked by Mr. Colebrooke, 
that tw'o members but of the five are surplusage.* And so 
think Ave ourselves ; but every one who has attempted to 
produce conviction ( the business of rhetoric) knows the value 
and importance of that surplusage which consists in judici- 
ous reiteration. Of P.^s two quotations, from Von Bohlen 
and Wiudiscliman, the first conveys nothing more than wdiat 
Avas already patent in Mr. Colebrooko^s essay, and not dis- 
puted j and the second is employed in commending a term 
used by Mr. Colebrooke — viz. the ‘‘ Metaphysics of Logie”— 
a term to Avliich Ave ourselves, Ave regret to say, have never 
been able*to attach any useful signification. If the Nyaya is 
to be called the Metaphysics of Logic, because it includefi the 
consideration of Avhat Ave call MetapliA then, so far as avc 
can see, it might equally Avell be called the Physics of Logic, 
because ( undertaking to give a compte rtndn of the Universe) 
it includes the consideration of what Ave call Physics. But 
the Avord Metaphysics is of all others the one Avhich there can 
he the least hope of making anything useful out of, when it is 
left undefined. Sir James Mackintosh instances it as a Avord 
combining in itself every fault that a word can bo guilty of. — 
Windischman^s explanation of the term (Avhatever else we 
might say about his explanation, if time and space were avail- 
able), AVC shall only remark, does iu)t affect any one of our 
four positions ; so we quit it. 


* Tims, in the Vedanta Paribhdsha, wc 6nd the remark that the three 
6rst or the three last members are suiHeient, because either set contains all 
that is necessary to establish the conclusion, and more were useless. In 
another book it is stated that this was the opinion of the Mimdnsd, There 
is no mention, that Ave can find, of the combination of two syllogisms. * 
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16. — But, instead of asking, what is this, ijiat, qr the 
other man’s opiuiqui in regard to the Nydya, those who care 
to put the question with any sin^jcrity, had better go to the 
fountain head, and judge for themselves. Professor H. H. 
Wilson ( in his Sdnkhya Kdrikd, p. ix.) speaking of the connec- 
tion between the metaphysical systems of the Hindus, and 
those of the Greeks, remarks that arc sc^^fcely yet in- 
deed in possession of the means of instituting an accurate 
comparison, aj the text-books of the Hindus have not been 
printed or translated, and general dissertatmns, however com- 
prehensive or profound, arc insufficient for tiie purpose/^ The 
conductors of the Benares Magazine would be liappy to ren- 
der some small aid in supplying the desideratum noted by 
Professor Wilson ; and, as a commencement, the first portion 
of the simplest compendium of the Nyaya Philosophy, which, 
so far as we can learn, has not been printed before, will fol - 
low the present article. 
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CORKESPONDEKct:. 

1. -///.YTS FOR A WORK TO RECALLED "THE CIIAVLAIN'S 

Sill, — ir yow would open your pages for coiTcspondencc, 
confined to this one subject alone, it strikes me, that the 
^Benares Magazine! might be made the mcdiimi of much va- 
luable infoi’ination k) a large body ol the Clergy in this coun - 
try. Let every one contribute his experience in the iiiinistry, 
how he finds that he can best discharge the duties of his of- 
fice ; and many a Layman could give a hint too; and we 
siioiild have very many useful and interesting papers towards 
the composition of a 'Manual/ to l)c placed in the hands of 
all nciv-comcrs. ' 

The Bishop's ' Suggestions' are not enough : and do not 
pretend to remove the diiiicultics, and answer the many puzz- 
ling questions, which meet us on fust landing. The routine 
of duty is so differciit in this country, to the omj we have 
been accustomed to in England, tliat the proposed ‘ Manual' 
should coniinciice with tlie aclvice, that an Assistant Chap^ 
lain, on arriving at .Calcutta, must put away his English 
ideas of his profession, as he casts oiriiis chip-board clothing.^ 
The London curate had better burn his soup and coal tick- 
ets : ami he who has left the charge of a country ])arish, 
must not expect to find old w^omcn, in red cloaks, with w hom 
he could Siit down, and drink his " cup a tea." 

The first chapter, in this sujiposcd w^ork, should impress 
upon the Assistant Chaplain's mind, that In? is no longer hw 
own master, the little Pope of his Parish, ilis new pvisition 
should be explained by copiou.s references, not to lluhrics and 
Canons, but “ General Orders" and "Government Gazettes." 
By tlieir light he may satisfy liimself, liowfar ho is really am- 
phibious, half ecclesiastic, half military. There would be 
no harm in attaching a foot note to tliis chapter, to the ef- 
fect, — " Whether you decide yourself to he an army Chaphiiu 
" or not, keep particular friends with the Commanding Oiiicer 

of tlic station." 

Before the Assistant Chaplain leaves Calcutta, the second 
chapter should give him and his wife,* a fciv liints on ]\Io- 


'*■ there any truth in an idea prevailing in rngland, that the authori- 
ties at the ‘E. India House recommend this addition to their Ecclesiastical 
Establishment ? ‘ ' ' 
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fussil liousc-kce})ing. Let it not he tliought^ imwortliy of 
such a vfork to jjieiition, that his first purcliase slioiild be a 
ffood hxv^^^y. He wiU find it real economy; for it v;ill last 
him Ins time of service: and on locomotion in this country 
depends a. good deal of his future usefulness ahd health. Tiic 
great hurdeii ot the eliapter should be, ^vholesomc Avarnings 
on debt. It is true that the sahily of an Assistant Cliaplain 
is haudsomcr than the stipends of "six curacies put together ; 
but it reqniiics the very greatest ])rudence, at the oiitsct of 
an Indian career, not to be involved. And a man, who comes 
out to make a fortune, for his own sake, and lor the sake, of 
his einphiyers, shoukl be advised to leave Calcutta as soon 
a^.'po^siLle ; — hut it should Ixj liomeuards. For 1 do not 
know wlueli makes the ivorst (Miaplain, the man who gets into 
dc!)l, or the man who is ^making' money !* 

Let the third eliapte-r iutrodnee him^ to hi.s futuve field of 
Irihoui', l»y Vi comuieiuiing him to lo'^o no time in ealiing on 
eA'ery one in he station : not only on the Civil and Military; 
hat on tlie uucovenanted servants of his new vector, the Ho- 
iiorahle E. I. (M. ,* nor should he forget the unn'chauts and 
shopkee[)ers ; i'ov the Chaplains should drop a little moretlian 
they do the exeliisiveiicss of a Covenanled Service.’^ 

And let thiu'e ho a council of war Judd in your pages, 
what adviec should he given to a new-comer, on the follow- 
ing sulqects, for c.xampie : — 

Should a Clergyman call on any, who, lie hears, are living 
m known and open (hdiance of the Ttli Commandment: he 
he the (amnnanding OlHcer of the station, or he Jie a Cranny 
on ()0 l\s. a month V 

Sliould not the consiileration of many of his congregation 
being rre.shytcrians, indiicuee him in the choice of his pul- 
pit exercises V 

Wliat seems to he the best style of address, composition 
and subject, to attract the attoutioii of European soldii'rs ? 
■\Vlial is the most successful Aiaay of gaining influence in Bar- 
3 *aeks ?'■' What hints are there for managing Ecgimcutal 
Schools ? ^Y]lat has been most useful in visiting the sick in 
Hospital ? Can any thing be suggested for the improvement 
of the soTFlicrs, and their harmless amusements by scientific 
Iccturds and the like ? What kind of religious works are popu- 
lar among them ; and whether it is not possible to draw up 
some appropriate tracts on subjects such as these — ""Advice 


Report assigned a peculiar talent in this to the late Mr.*Norgatc. 
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" to a Soldier on entering Hospital/’ “ On Waving Hospital.” 
"Warnings to a Recruit/’, " Address to persons engaged to be 
married,” " To Parents at a Baptism/’ ” The Canteen.” 
Were they written by those who know a soldier’s life, such 
tracts would be Very valuable for distribution, and for acquain- 
ting the Clergy with some of the circumstances aud feelings 
of those in Barracks. Pious officers would make the best 
authors, for w&at they said would be practical, aud recom- 
mended by long experience. 

To complete the " Manual,” let there be suggestions in it, 
for the most successful methods of getting support for Chari- 
table Institutions? How to avoid the appearance of a tax- 
gatherer ? Mliat seem the most expedient rules for mixirg 
in Society ; and attending Regimental Messes ? Whether 
any countenance can be given to the Missionaries of other than 
Church Societies ? , 

These are questions suggestive of others. And were every 
Chaplain to give in his contribution of experience, your 
pages would be a great help to many a man in difficulty ; 
even if my idea of a “ Manual” were not to be carried out. 

Your obedient servant. 


II. B. B. 



ISxlratte ana ilntdUgencr. , 


POLYUAMY AND llK-.MARRIA(ili: AMONG THE HEATHEN, 


‘ M:i per tratlar del hen rh’ in vi trovai, 

Diro deir altrc cose ch* io v* iio scorte.— Dante. 


My dear , A practical difficulty frequently arises from the fart, 

shat the Mis'^ioiiarios of the Society for the Propji^^atioii of tlie (Jospd, 
anil the CliuiTli.Afissionary Society, in this part of the xvorlil, pursue a 
dilterciit practice in cases of separation of hushaiifl and ivife, m hetlier hy 
reason ot adultery, or of <uie party hecominpf a believer, and the other 
thereupon departin«r and persisting^ in separation. 

In s\ic]i cases the Society for the Propag^ation of tlie Gospel Missjona- 
r ie.s, I understand, never consent to the rc-nmiTiapfe of either party dii*- 
ringf the life-time of the other. The Church Missionary Society’s Mw- 
sionaries, it is g-ciicrally understood, nilou' re-marriag-c of the innoc( 5 ut 
party in the former case, and of the forsaken party In the latter, actiijGr 
herein aloujf witli the dissenting; teacliers of all denominations. 

The practical resnil, over and above the particular scandals of each 
case, is, that any of the flock of a*Missionary of the Society for the Pro- 
png;atio!i of the (rospcl, if unwilling; to abide hy his pastor’s opinion iif 
^ the matter, can often g'et married, despite of him, by a 3Jissio?jnry oftlie 
Church .Missionary Society, or any dissenting’ teacher, retiirnine; there- 
upon to his place in his own Pastor’s flock, to set him at d'diance, or 
else leaving; him, for the niiiiistrations of any one whom he may prefer. 

Of tlie two cases of separation almve mentioned, the second will require 
to he spoken of at some leng;th ; F will therefore first say the little I have 
to observe toiicliing; the former of the two. Fn it the 3lissionaries ofthc 
Society for the Propag;atiou of the Gospel seem to act more according; 
to the fnittfl of our Church, which will not pronounce release “ d vinenio 
matrimonii^* t]»oiig;h she awards separation " d thoro ct memV' The 
Cliurch Missionary Society’s Missionaries, on the. other hand, seem to 
fidlow tlicprac//cc of our Clinrch, in rc-marrying; in such ca.ses after the 
State has pronounced the release “d vinculo;" with this only difFerenco 
that the Statens sentence is here dispensed with, hccaiisc not to be had. 
And so each practice has, primd facie, a g;ood case. But F cannot help 
thinking; that,4Khen one looks strictly into the matter, the practice oi 
our Churcli herf?in is stra!ig;ely at varmnee with her theory, FFow is it 
to he pxphilftcd } Fs this a mere relic of Popery? the State doing;, by 
Act of F^arlianicnt, what the Pope does hy i)riefor bull? or is it based 
on any abstract view of inarring;e as dis.soIable xvithout the Church, he- 
, 'cause contractahle ( let me coin the w’ord) without the Church? If the 
^ latter he the rationale of tlie matter, all F can say is, that it nssume-s 
that the Cliurch was not supreme in Paradise. ' • 
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It L« very (desirable that this matter be thorou^bly invcstip^ated» for it 
is of aeep practical interest, in Missions; and 1 therefore pr^'ceed to state 
some difficulties therewith connected, and whichc-tfrinp; me to the second 
CaSCi nddin;^ n few authentic instances in illustration ; and bopf to pro- 
pound the wholf! subject for thoroup^h discussion and illustration by your* 
self and friends for my benefit. You will understand my snyinpf, for my 
benefit, wlicn I tell you, that the subjoined rpieries have actual iy been 
addressed to myself at different times for my opinion, by Missionaries. 
Tliey include A variety of cases which, at first sip^ht, w'ould not be ex- 
pected to occur under the second of my above-stated heads of difficulty. 
They are til eso; — ' 

1. It not niifrequently happens that a convert, previously to his cm- 
bracinpr Cliristiimity,nad contracted more tiian one matriinoiiial alliance. 
In such case, is he to he permitted to keep all his wives, ns bcinj^ Irp-al- 
ly married to them before conversion, or is he to he required to put away 
all except thi^ first married } * 

ti. In the latter case, how are those put away to lie provided for? 

3. Are timseput away, morally free and at libcily to cuter into ma- 
trimony with another |)arty ? 

4. In cases wiicre'ibcro have been children hy all the wives, or hy 
the second only, or by the third only, and no issue by the first married, 
what rule is to he oliservcd ? 

5. It not unfrequeiitly happens that the husband, or the wife, ns the 
case may he, oftlie party cmhracinpf Christianity, refuses conjupfal riphts 
to the Cliristian partner ; in such cases, is the Christian (hiishaudor wife) 
bound to the refusiiipr party 

(I. Or, can the helicvinpf party, after sufficient time allowed, (and, if 
so, what time?) and after every available means used to p^ain over the 
uniielicvinp; partner, contract a second marrhipje ? 

7. If, as generally happens to be the case in this country, the mr.- 
*trimoiiial alliance has been contracted wliile one or lioth of the. parties 
were too ymng to he considered as moral agents, is siudi an alliance to he 
looked upon as valid before the parties have ratified it by their own acts, 
after both have attained the age of puberty ? 

S. A Hindoo marries a wife, and, she not hearing him any children, 
he puts her away and takes another, by whom he gets several children. 
Some years after this, he becomes a Christian : is he to put away ^lis 
second^ and take back his first wife? If so, what becomes of the chil- 
dren ? and to whom is their mother to look for support and protection 
for herself and them ? 

The above arc the questions. On re-pcriisiog them they seem to pre- 
sent of themselves a sufficient variety of cases, and to be sufficiently clear 
to allow me to dispense with the facts in illustration which I just nu^v 
promised to add. 

Here is, however, one, to which I could supply the dates, place, and 
names of parties concerned. 

An old mail, having a wife who had borne him ten children, becom- 
ing a convert, alleged that his wife would no longer live with him, and 
was thereupon married hy n Church Missionary Society Missionary to 
another. Very soon afterwards the former wife came forward, claiming 
him as her husband, oiFeriiig to renounce caste for him, and denying that 
she had ever refused to come over to him. He was allowed to live w'itlv, 
both, and each bore him a child almost simultaneously. 

This not a recent case, however, and the period of probation hud 
down in the rules of the Missionary Conference to which 1 have alluded, 
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and other precautions* enacted in them, would perhaps nojv prevent any 
such hasty proceedings as seem to have chnr^icterixcd this instance. 

Here is another cascA xvhich has occurred within my own oliservation. 
Some few years hack, I hernme acquainted with a Hindoo lad, then fif- 
teen or sixteen years of Ofre, and lictrothcd to a ^irl of tjien about eleven 
years. Having professed himself a candidate for Cliristian instruction, 
he left lier and his friends, and, lieinj^ entertained in a Cliristian school 
in one of the Society for the Propaj?ntioii»of the Gospel Missions, gavo 
great scandal by intriguing with the wife of the native Cliristian teacher 
in it. Being expelled, he led an unsettled life for a time, hut after a 
while, becoming penitent, was instructed by other parties, eventually bap- 
tized, and has since led an exemplary life. During this time, he was not 
denied access to his betrothed; but lie neglected iier, and she formed a 
connexion with another (and a henthcii) man. Latterly, wisliing to he. 
married, he claimed her, proforma^ before a magistrate, and she refused 
to rrilurn to him. He was thereupon told by the Caleiitta Missionary 
Society Missionaries that he was atlilierty to marry another, and matters 
were in train for liis remarriage accordingly. As he was in my service 
at this juncture, I became acquainted with his project, and could but 
put it to him whether he had not been, on hiif own showing, first in 
offence, and whether, consequently, allowing for nrf>ument’s sake that the 
innocent party were at liberty to re-marry, he could claim to he so. 
The question seemed never to have been put before him in that shape liy 
his counsellors, and I believe he felt its force. Whetlier he will be ne- 
vertheless remarried, time will show, 1 told him I could not agree to 
keep him in my service if ho did. And he has left mo. 

Now I am not taking upon myself to say what the right course in 
such cases, I am only propounding and illustrating the matter in the 
hope of its being some day thoroughly discussed by some one, and, if pos- 
fihle, decided by authority. Whichever of the Iwo courses he the right 
one, cases of groat hardship — nay, misery, must ensue. In this respeot, 
indeed, 1 take it there can he nothing to choose between tliein, which li- 
mits the consideration to the single point of the right and the wrong. 

Jt is, of course, obvious for people to ask whether there is no enact- 
ment or standing precedent in llie (Jliurch ? for siicli cases must liave oc- 
curred from the first ])reaching of the Gospel. I am not myself prepared 
w*<h an answer. Indeed, I am inclined to think that practice varied, and 
that no uniform rule can he found to have been acknowledged. 

Ux* gr. the Council of Ellihcris (can. ix.) prohibited marriage of the 
innocent party during the life-time of the guilty one, under penalty of ex- 
communication. Whereupon, one cannot help asking, llow' coii/r/ tliey 
get re-married ? Was it by the Church, in spite of her own prohibition ? 
Or how? Then we have the Council of Arles only counsellitig ‘ fideles,’ 
i.e. baptized Christians, whose wives W'cre caught in ntluitery, wot to re- 
marry during tlie life of the guilty party. ( Can. x.) What, by the way, 
is the true interpretation of canon ten of the council of KIliheris ? 

Then, again, w'e have St. Augustine, in his chiliointe and closely-ar- 
gued discussion of the subject in his two hooks to Polleiitius, most rigid- 
ly prohibitAig the remarriage of any one forsaken, on any account, by 
llis or her partner, or forced to put him or her away by reason of adultery. 
This view of St. Augustine's, however, has been set aside by many (ex. 
gr. Dr. Perrone among the Roman Catholics of our day ) as at once in- 
validated by the words of St. Paul ( 2 Cor. vii. ) “ But if tlie unheliex^ 
ing depart, let him depart. A brother or sister is not in bondage in siich 
cases which, it is said, St. Augustine has altogether overlooks, rhat 

i * 
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he takes no i^jptice wliatever of them in bis two books to Pollentius, a!- 
tlioun;li he weighs, one may say, every other word in thattehapter, is 
quite true ; but that lie overlooked them I think 4iardly possible. If he 
did, why did not Pollentiiis. whose notions kt. Augustine wrote to cor- 
rect, . urge then^ against him ? Is not the conclusion, rather, that both 
Pollentius and he considered them not to admit at all of the sense now 
n?'r»ched to them? That such was St. Augustine’s own judgment ap- 
from his Epistle to Ililwritis. (Epist. clvii. of the iienedictine erJi- 
t\ ii, tom. ii. pe 555, 55(i.) Ur. Perroiie docs not appear to have been 
aware of this passage — at least, I cuniiot find that he refers to it — nl- 
thongh he shows (Loci Theol. vol. vii. p. 245} that he' was aware of the 
interpretation, and he gives his answer to it. (Page 249.) However, his 
more than Homan intpudenee could not he expected to stuinhle at this, 
seeing that the declared doctrine of the Roman See is, that the conver- 
sion of either party from Heathenism effects, ipso facto, a release “ a i;in- 
culo'* — agreeing, herein, in principle, with the (hdentta Alissioiiary* Con- 
ference, hut going beyond it in practice. 

Dr. Perrone says, with his usual boldness, that Robert Fita James, 
Bishop of Soissons, was the first who decrreil otherwise, viz. in the ce- 
lebrated case of the con\Vrted Jew Borach Levi, in the middle of the last 
century; to the documofits concerning which, and the hot controversy 
whi<!h it excited, I should be glad to he able to have recourse. You will 
find Dr, Perrone’s ample references to them in vol. vii. of his Loci 
Theologici, p. 238. Indeed Dr. Perrone/s whole ‘ Tractatus de Matri- 
monio’ would form an excellent groundwork for the investigation which 
I have proposed. Hut, in order to so using it, one should he able to re- 
fer to all the authorities which he quotes, and I need hardly tell you that, 
probably, not all the libraries in India could sup])ly them for reference.. 

And now, having digressed so fur from my list of rases, I will not re- 
sume tnein. The theme is a distressing one. And not the less so, when 
itis considered that it presents but one out of many practical diificultles in 
JHissionary matters, with which our Church, in the«present posture of af- 
fairs, seems as unprepared, as she is unable, to deal. 

And this being so, I will beg yon not to get impatient with me, if I 
lead you a long round before I get to the hriglit point of view of Mission- 
ary endeavour and achievement. Yon have enough of this in the piib- 
libhed Reports with which the public is deluged, and rny object is (wbaM 
iindersiand you wish it to he), to give you an honest matter-of-fact state- 
ment of things as they are. The process may he sad and weary, hut my 
motto warned you from the first. Virgil's shade led Dante a long sad 
round, ere lie introduced him to his Beatrice. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

P 

Colonial Church Chronicle, October, 1848. ] 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, ON THE FORMU- 
LARIES AND CEREMONIALS OF THE CHURCH. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has recently received an address, • 
adopfe i at Plymouth, requesting that his Grace would introduce a Bill 
into Parliament to cfiTect the following objects ( we quote the words of 
theeddreffd):-- . 
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1st— A better definition of the ceremonial of tlie Church, in accor- 
dance witl^bc usages to wliicli the people luivc for gencratfoiis bet^ aiccus- 
toined. c« 

2iid — An express declaration of the supreme authority of the 39 arti- 
cles. 

3rd— A determination of the sense in conformity ^thercw'ith of any 
amhiguoiis phrases in the forinnlaries of the Ctmrcii ; or 

4th— The adoption of such other tiicai|iires to tlie like eflect ns to his 
Grace might seem it]cet. ^ 

The following is his Grace's reply to the address : — 

“ Gentlemen^- In replying to the Memorial which yon have presented 
to me, ns agreed upon at a remit public meeting, lield at Plymouth, 1 
will first allude to that part of it which 1 have read with great satisfac- 
tion. It cannot bo otherwise than gratifying to one placed in the situa- 
tion which I have been called to occupy, when he receives from a imine^ 
rout, and I doubt not, iiiiluential body of laymen, an assurance of their 
stedfast adherence to our' Church, to her doctrine, and her constitution , 
Attached, too, as I am, not less by oflicial duty than by private convic- 
tion, to the principles of the lleformatioii, 1 rejoice to find those prin- 
ciples sincerely professed and manfully iiphelilt Indeed, among various 
causes of regret wliicli have arisen of late years, in connection with the 
Homan Catholic religion, 1 have always found consolation in ])ercftiving, 
from undoubted evidence, that the great body of our people are too well 
ncquaiiitvd with Scriptural truth to be ever allured hack into errors rc- 
iiotinced by their forefathers. 

I could liave wished to find the same grounds of wsatisfaction in the 
general purport of your Memorial. One of the impor taut siibjrcts of 
wiiicli it treats you must allow me to pass over in silence. Oibcial per- 
sons acting within the legal hounds of their authority can only he govern- 
ed by tlieir own conscientious views of duty, and of (lie mode in which 
they think it may he discharged, so as best to promote the purpose>afor 
wliicli the autliorily was given. 

You complain, however, of the introduction of obsolete forms and 
ceremonies into the service of the Church, and of an approach among 
many of the Clergy of your Diocese towards practices whicli appear to 
savour of Koinish superstition. 

• You have already lieen informed by your Diocesan which of those 
practices can he, and which cannot be, defended by the letter of the Hook 
of Common Prayer. 

1 coiihl certainly liave wished that the younger Clergy, to whom your 
remarks are chiefly applicable, had thought themselves at liberty to 
follow the usage of tiieir predecessors, and the example of the great 
majority of their brethren at the present day so as to acquiesce in 
those slight deviations from the Rubric which custom has sanctioned, 
and which had not been reproved by competent authority. 1 could have 
wished that they had considered the Apostle's example applicable to 
their case, and in nou essential things had yielded to the feelings of the 
people as he yielded to tfiose of the Jews, for the sake of avoiding offence 
and gaining;^ confidence. Kiipeciaily I regret the introduction into our 
parish Churches of a mode of worship which, however proper and sui- 
table in onr Cathedrals, appears too artificial and elaborate for simple 
and general devotion. 

Hut on the other hand, I am bound to respect conscientious scruples, 
even though I cannot participate in them. These Clergy^assured me 
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thnt thcv consider themselves fettered by directions (i^hic)i» in their 
meiit, tne Church to which they have promised obedience reqtijires them 
to observe. 

Your Menf 2 orial alludes to this, and expresses a desire that the atten- 
tion of the Lef^islature should he called towards the subject, and a Dill bo 
introduced with the concurrence of the Ecclesiastical Authorities for secu* 
rinfi^ certain specific objects, which you consider expedient in the present 
circumstances of the Church. t 

The time may possibly arrive when such a chancre. as you contemplate 
mi^ht be efiTected, without occasioning far greater evils thnu those we 
wish to remedy. It must, however, be generally ackimwledged, that 
such a time Is not yet come. A season of excitement is not a season for 
reasonable deliberation.^' Men judge of these things, not according to 
their actual value, but according to the value which they' themselves at- 
tach to them. And, after all, differences of real importance, differences 
in the tone and spirit of public teaching, can never be prevented by }<iiy 
law, or any form of articles or prayers. If the doctrine were erroneous, 
it would little signify in what dress it were delivered, or with what form 
St was accompanied: whilst, on the other hand, if the minister be dili- 
gent in his duties, and fuKliful in his instructions, we may readily ex- 
cuse the addition of a gesture, or the omission of a prayer. 

1 can scarcely hope that these remarks will prove satisfactory to those 
who seem to have expected more from my interference than 1 possess the 
power or see the possibility of accomplishing. 1 can only entreat them 
to unite with me in supplicating the Great Head of the Church, thnt he 
may grant to every member of the same, in his vocation and ministry, 
the spirit of a .sound mind and n right judgment, that they may approve 
things that are really * excellent and pertain to life and godliness,’ rather 
than * things of doubtful disputation,’ ever remembering tliat * the end of 
the commandment is charity,’ and that * the fruits of righteousness are 
sown in piece of them that make peace.* 

J. B. G^NTUAR- 

“Lambeth; Dec. 30th, 1848.” 

The Bath Chronicle, ] 


THE VACANT BISHOPRIC. 

The bishopric of Down and Connor, and Dromore, vacant in conse- 
quence of the lamented death of the excellent Bishop Mant, remains still 
unfilled, a fact which would almost seem to imply a desire on the part of 
the present Govcniracnt to make the experiment whether the Church of 
Ireland cannot do without bishops at all, by testing the matter in the case 
of three dioceses. But we believe there is another reason for the delay, and 
that not a jot less objectionable. In the year 1826 the Government of that 
day advanced the sum of . 1 ^ 10,000 for the purpose of building a see-house 
in the neighbourhood of Belfast; and the revenues of the bishopric were 
mortgaged to the amount of this sura, on the condition that it was to be 
repaid in full before the year 1846. It now appears that the .:^10,000 has 
not been repaid, a few instalments only, as we understand, having been 
called for ; consequently, all legal claim of the Government has already 
expired. 
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But Govenilll(*.lit,*it sep.ma, will not resign a claim winch, in all eauity, 
has now loosed ; and accordingly, so goes th^ report, no bishop is to%e nomi- 
nated until a draft oftan ol Parliament saddling the revenues of the see 
with this i?10,U00 shall b^completed; and no one is to be offered the ap- 
pointnfent who is not wealthy enough to submit to such a charge. 

Wc sincerely trust that ^this report is unfounded ; for as a report alone 
wc put it forward, *1 he Church of Ireland lias in times past suffered suffi- 
ciently from the indifrcrencc or ignoraneetf:)f our civil rulers ; and she may 
at length expect incyt and learning, and public cstim»tv)n, to be regarded 
in high quarters as the chief qualilicatioiis in the selection of her bishops, 
not great possessions merely or cominaiiding interest.— /mA Ecclesiastical 
Journal, January, 18 4f). 


A NOVEL VIEW OF SlUSCllIPTION. 

Sir, — 1 was lately surjirised by hearing a notion on the subject of a 
suhsciiption which may probubU he as new some of our readers as it 
was to myself. It was gravely stated that a man’s subscrihing the Prayer 
Book did not imph' that he assented to all its decisions, hut merely that 
he agreed with it in the matters, lie might, therefore, it was 

said, honestly declare that he approved of it as a tvhole, there 

were so7ne of its doctrines to which he was opposed. The dis:ngeimous- 
ncss of professing to believe (fll the dogmas of a hook, when one denies 
the truth of some of them, is so mauilbst to my own mind, that I am al- 
most ashamed to set about seriously to expose it. To my thinking, one 
might as well try to prove that it is wrong to equivocate, or tell actual 
falsehoods, in order to obtain admission into the ministry of God’s Church. 
In this wav a Uouiauist might subscribe our Articles in the lamp, altlu^ugh 
he totally ilisseuts ^’om all those which are directed against the jieculiavities 
of Popery. Wc have lately seen men Poi)islily inclined n^sort to what is 
called a non-nsitural interpretation of our formularies : one may well won- 
der that s\ich poisons did not rather make choice of tliff new mode of 
believing as a whole, what they condemn in various of its parts. T'his is 
, infinitely easier than putting words in a vice, and forcing them to bear a 
sense to which they are most repugnant. It would appear, according to 
this system, that certain true statements neutralize the effect of as many 
false ones ; just as a poison may he mingled with something of an oppo- 
site nature in such ])roportions that the whole composition may prove 
healthful to the system. Some such theory as this must be entertained by 
those who put forward this new notion of subscribing a book as a tvholc. 
Here, say they, is so much truth — ^aiid /Acre' is so mucli falsehood ; but we 
take it altoyether, depending upon the good portions of it to neutralize 
the effect of those parts which are had. 

But let us look n little closer into this ingenious system of subscription. 
If we do not, it is said, believe every doctrine in the Prayer Book, wchold, 
at least, wAicA are o/ /Ae greatest moment. Wc believe the /inwci- 
pal thing^n it ; what we deny arc matters of very little consequence. 
But what is the meaning of this ? A man believes some doctrines in the 
Prayer Book, and controverts others ; and he naturally persuades himself 
that those he believes arc of more imjiortanee than tliose he disbelieves . 
Thus he impugns the decisions of the Prayer Book relative, for instance. 
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to the SacramoQlte, Absolution, Episcopacy, &c. ; others of its doctrines he 
agrees With : and these latter |}e thinks ot far greater oonsequgnce than 
the former ; that is, the positions which he beUeves«to be based on truth, 
he thinks more important than those which he regards as devoid of foun- 
dation ! But inigh{ not Any one else say. the same ? Does not eveVy one 
account truth as of mot^t value than a baseless fancy? Again, are not 
such verities as are in the Breviary of more consequence than its vain in- 
ventions about Purgatory^ Inteicessum of Saints, and Transubstantiation? 
Those who put their hands to the Prayer Book wifh such reservations, 
might, with very little more difficulty, subseribe to the Council of Trent, the 
Talmud, or the Koran. They profess to believe ali ; but they really be- 
lieve only what they regard as the principal things in it, that is, the truths 
which it contains. What they account errors are overlooked as' fond, vain 
matters, not worth thinking of. 

But I ask again, might not any one subscribe the Prayer Book after this 
fuUon ? Thus a Socinian may slighter overlook the assertions of Chrilt's 
divinity ; and, whilst he declares that he believes the whole Prayer Book, 
flatter himself that he holds at least its most weighty dogmas. In the 
same way a Quaker might disbelieve all the Church’s statements about 
sacraments; and comfort Miimsclf with the notion, that the points upon 
which he agrees wath the Church are, beyond all comparison, the most 
important. In the name of common sense I demand, w'hat is fhe use of 
requiring a clergyman to declare before bis bishop, and, afterwards, before 
God and the congregation, "Ido hereby declare my unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and every thing, contained and prescribed in and by 
the Book of Common Prayer ?” What practical utility, as a barrier 
against unbelievers, can a declaration have which is explained to mean no 
more than this : " I agree with some of its contents : I hold the princi- 
pal, that is, the soundest of its doctrinal decisions.” A Jew, a Moha- 
medan, nay a Heathen, might make the same statement, if his assent mere- • 
Iv implied that he approved of what he considered the best things in the 
Prayer Book. ^ It does really seem little better tlian^i pious fraud for a 
man to say, I believe the whole Prayer Book, meaning thereby only its 
principal conlents ; w'licn, even for that position, he has no better support 
than this gratuitous assumption : " The principal things in any book are 
the soundest decisions, that is, the verities which it contains. 1 believe all 
the truths in the Praver Book ; therefore 1 can say that I approve of its • 
principal dogmas ; and therefore 1 may call God to witness that 1 give my 
unfeiraed assent to all that it contains.” This, indeed, is casuistry 1 
And I cannot but express my solemn conviction, that tllA glory of our 
Protestant Church must have departed if it shall appear that any consider- 
able portion of our clergy are found to avow and defend it. 

If a man can honestly understand the w^hole Prayer Book as favourable 
to his own views, he has a jperfect right to subscribe to that efiect. Whe- 
ther he has taken due pains to understand the true import of that to 
which he is required again and again to give his mo>t solemn approval, — 
tJiis is a matter to be settled one day between God and his own conscience. 
But with those, no matter of what school, who believe that the book which 
they sign teaches nothing hut the truth, I have no present quthrrel. 1 
have been mereljr opposing those, be they few or many, who ieny auT 
controvert that which they acknowledge to be the doctrine of a book which 
^ey igrar to God they unroiervedly approve of; and console their conscien- 
ces li^.|%^oiight that the heretical parts do not hold a prominent place 
^ subscribe : or, even ix they do, that, being vain fancie^ 
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they may well be styled unimportant, in comparison witb the |reighty 
Christian vih‘ities which on all sides suiTomlAthem. 

One word more » suliicriptioii was intended to exclude from the ministry 
of the Church all who do not hold certain grand principles in theologv. 
Thus subsc*riptlon has ever acted as a hairier, from Baxter’s and Calamy’s 
tiii^e down to our own. No one would obtain admisvion to holy offices by 
putting lus hand to formularic-; of any part of which be disapproved. Each 
man’s own assertion was ever taken as a iCsSt* of his belief. But if this view 
is ex 'ijded, — if a uiai/niay subscribe, alihoii^h be divUgr^ics with the doe* 
trlaal siatL'inentSj^in the Pi aye? Hbok, — then subscription becomes a mock* 
ery. Further, oiir superiors in Cliuicli and State, it is evident, formed a 
wrong estimate in supposing, t hat to require fiom clergymen a solemn ai* 
sertion that they hold certain doftiincs. would be sufficient to exclude from 
the mhiiitrv all u ho believed didercnay. Subscription becomes useless; 
and, .^v hat is worse, uo other hai rier can be ciectcd. In cifect, we ope^ 
the office? cf the Chnrcli to all of ci eiy pha e of belief or unbelief. If a 
man need not agree with the wlinic of the book which he subscribes, I sea 
not that we can require him to agree wiiii any of it. If some may sub- 
scribe the Prayer Book who kuov.iugly deny its (Jecisions upon one or two 
points, others* may follow who dissent from more and more of its contents ; 
until, in the end, our altars tire served by those who deny all revelation, and 
the very being of a God. Subscription must bind to ail one’s professions, 
or else it can lay hold upon none. 

A Kildare Churchman. 

— IrisA Ecclesiastical Journal, Jan. 1S49. 


COURT OF ARCHES. 

Dec. 9, 1848. 

GORHAM 17. THE LORD BISHOP OP BXBTBB.) 

The rejoinder, on the part of the Bishop of Exeter, to the reply ( No- 
vember 11) on the part of the Reverend G. C. Gorham, was this day 
brought into Court, in the presence of the Bishop’s proxy ; who admitted 
fjhat the examination of Mr. Gorham did not begin till after the expiration 
of the time (twcnty>cight days) limited by the Ninety-tifth Canon; but. 
expressly alleged : — 

1 . That Mr. Gorham did not, at the expiration of those twenty-eight 
days, require admission to the benefice. 

2. That Mr. Gorham did not refuse or decline to submit to the exami- 
nation ; but, on the contrary, ex]n’essed himcelf as being perf^tly willing 
to submit to it ; and that he has now uo right to make the objection as to 
time. 

3. That, frotn the 20th November to I5th December, 1847, the Bishop 
was out of bis diocese, in attendance upon his duty as a Peer of Parliament. 
That he did commyice the examination within a reasonable time, alter tbe 
tendering^of the prese^tion, being all that the law requii-es. 

A, He repeated the Onurge of unsound doctrine in respect to baptism, iti^ 
.tnJting thax the opinions of Mr. Gorham, as therein avowed, are at vari- 
ance with the plain teaching of the Church of England in ber Articles and 
Liturgy. 

Upon this, issue was joined, and the act on petition was doaed, Qno 
affislavit was brought in on the part Of, and mane by, Mr. Qoaiain; ' Thla 
.‘^ffidSvit genertUy recited the prmoipal facts Of the ease, as alleged 
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they may well be styled unimportant, in comparison witb the |reighty 
Christian vih‘ities which on all sides suiTomlAthem. 

One word more » suliicriptioii was intended to exclude from the ministry 
of the Church all who do not hold certain grand principles in theologv. 
Thus subsc*riptlon has ever acted as a hairier, from Baxter’s and Calamy’s 
tiii^e down to our own. No one would obtain admisvion to holy offices by 
putting lus hand to formularic-; of any part of which be disapproved. Each 
man’s own assertion was ever taken as a iCsSt* of his belief. But if this view 
is ex 'ijded, — if a uiai/niay subscribe, alihoii^h be divUgr^ics with the doe* 
trlaal siatL'inentSj^in the Pi aye? Hbok, — then subscription becomes a mock* 
ery. Further, oiir superiors in Cliuicli and State, it is evident, formed a 
wrong estimate in supposing, t hat to require fiom clergymen a solemn ai* 
sertion that they hold certain doftiincs. would be sufficient to exclude from 
the mhiiitrv all u ho believed didercnay. Subscription becomes useless; 
and, .^v hat is worse, uo other hai rier can be ciectcd. In cifect, we ope^ 
the office? cf the Chnrcli to all of ci eiy pha e of belief or unbelief. If a 
man need not agree with the wlinic of the book which he subscribes, I sea 
not that we can require him to agree wiiii any of it. If some may sub- 
scribe the Prayer Book who kuov.iugly deny its (Jecisions upon one or two 
points, others* may follow who dissent from more and more of its contents ; 
until, in the end, our altars tire served by those who deny all revelation, and 
the very being of a God. Subscription must bind to ail one’s professions, 
or else it can lay hold upon none. 

A Kildare Churchman. 

— IrisA Ecclesiastical Journal, Jan. 1S49. 


COURT OF ARCHES. 

Dec. 9, 1848. 

GORHAM 17. THE LORD BISHOP OP BXBTBB.) 

The rejoinder, on the part of the Bishop of Exeter, to the reply ( No- 
vember 11) on the part of the Reverend G. C. Gorham, was this day 
brought into Court, in the presence of the Bishop’s proxy ; who admitted 
fjhat the examination of Mr. Gorham did not begin till after the expiration 
of the time (twcnty>cight days) limited by the Ninety-tifth Canon; but. 
expressly alleged : — 

1 . That Mr. Gorham did not, at the expiration of those twenty-eight 
days, require admission to the benefice. 

2. That Mr. Gorham did not refuse or decline to submit to the exami- 
nation ; but, on the contrary, ex]n’essed himcelf as being perf^tly willing 
to submit to it ; and that he has now uo right to make the objection as to 
time. 

3. That, frotn the 20th November to I5th December, 1847, the Bishop 
was out of bis diocese, in attendance upon his duty as a Peer of Parliament. 
That he did commyice the examination within a reasonable time, alter tbe 
tendering^of the prese^tion, being all that the law requii-es. 

A, He repeated the Onurge of unsound doctrine in respect to baptism, iti^ 
.tnJting thax the opinions of Mr. Gorham, as therein avowed, are at vari- 
ance with the plain teaching of the Church of England in ber Articles and 
Liturgy. 

Upon this, issue was joined, and the act on petition was doaed, Qno 
affislavit was brought in on the part Of, and mane by, Mr. Qoaiain; ' Thla 
.‘^ffidSvit genertUy recited the prmoipal facts Of the ease, as alleged 
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Gorbapi in hW'.reply (Nov. 11 ) to the Bishop’s answer (Nov. 2) to the 
monition of the llith of June y and more particular^ with refefhnce to the 
allegation on the part of the fi^op respecting^he dxaminatjou declared 
That having attended at the nrivate residence of his Lordship, videlicet Bi- 
ahopstowe, in tine county €f Devon, on the seventeenth day of December, 
one tliousnnd pi;'ht hundred and forty-seven, agreeably to an appointment 
made- hv his Lorciship, he did not express himself as being perfectly ready 
and willing to submit to such examination ; but, on the contrary, did, be- 
fore, submitting tX any examination, distinctly protest against the right of 
the said Bish.i]} tc proireed with such ex«mination, by reason of the expi- 
ration of the time specitied in the Ninety-filth Canon ; i^hich Canon he 
then exhibited to hi^Lordship, as the ground of such protest, made ver- 
bally ill the first instance, but afterwards reduced into writing. ^\nd that 
the ‘whole of the examination which ensued was submitted to and pro- 
ceeded with under and subject to the same ; and with a full determi- 
nation on t!ic part of the deponent to avail himself thereof at any future 
time, if need slioulu be or occasion arise.” 

The case was then appointed for argument by counsel owthc second ses- 
5 sion of Hilary Terra , — lUcclesiastical Gazette, January, 1849. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE PAPACY. 

** admirarV* Is a lesson which we all have learned during the ele- 
ven last months of the year which has just closed. The liisto:‘y of a cen- 
tury has been compresi^cd Into that short and most extraordinary period. 
Events of the most stupendous inagiiitiide have hurried liy in so hen tl- 
deriug multitude, and with such dazzliug rapidity, that tiie mind sinks 
daw'll overtasked in the endeavour to realize them. Continental politicit * 
uslially uninteresfhig and dry to British readers, hajc suddenly chang- 
ed into u itviiig vomaiico. The lovers of tlie marvellous can find no 
food so highly seasoned ns the veritable proceedings of courts and provi- 
sional govmunenti,. They open the daily papers to seek and find adven- 
tures which a year ago would have seemed as incredible us the fables 
;6f tX\ii Death of Arthur, or of Amadis de Gaul, ^ 

i , . But of this eventful year the Roman revolution has been the climaxT 
'We have lived to see a wild dcomeracy limllng down Papal absolutism ; 
4Uid the Pontiir, disguised, and at iniduighc, a treinhU^g fugitive from 
ttirc luternul city. 

,Ja tlie deposition of Pope Pins from his secular throne, many zealous 
^rotestants imve gladly iimigiued that they saw the fall of liis spiritual 
^tyranny, and speculated upon the mighty consequences to be anticipa- 
ted from a blow, as they deem, so fatal to the Pontifical usurpation. 
,Wc confess that to ns the Roman revolution seems fraught with no such 
prospect, and we think it riglit explicitly to state the opinion. 

First, then, lot us con<iider the spiritual pretensions of the Pontiff. 
Wccamiot larceivc liow they are interfered with l»y tfie establish inent, 
Even thongU it Ije in pcrpe.tuum, of a republic in the iinperlal^ty. Tho 
PapaL assumptions were advancing with rapid strides long'iefiire the 
Pope became a secular sovereign. A century and a half before Pepin 
hail conferred the Exarchate of Ravenna upon the See of Rome, and 
hierarch to the rank of a temporal prince, Boniface III. 
that tiie successors of St. Peter should he recognised 
us hyitcopi Epkeoporum, The Puatiff uiay still clain^ 
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the supremacy attached, as he alleges^ to the chair ofiS&t. Pe^er, may 
vaunt thAt ho Sh universal bishop, and Isssert hirnsm to be the centre 
of unity, while tliel^eculsr goverumcut^ agaiD administered by the 
S. P..Q. II. \ 

We cannot perceive how any of the Popc^s claims arc in the slightest 
degree atrcctcd hy the form of secular government prevailing. at Kome. 
They arc as reconcileable with reputdican or imperial ndminii^traticn, 
as with tlie temporal monarchy of the Pontiff. They are advanced hy 
him as Jihhop ofeRninc, not as Prince of the cclPlesiastieul S^tes. 
Titey would ^rilt continue outstanding in full force if the Pope chose to 
withdraw hirn^df from all iniiudane solicitudes, and to confine himself^ 
excliijiivcly to his supposed vocation of univers^ bishop. The spiiitual 
pretensions of the Pontiff have been 8o long connected with liis temporal 
sovereignty that we are apt to suppose that there is a necessary connexion. 
N%such relation, however, subsists between them. The Pope himself, 
according to the most approved doctrine of the Jesuits, holds his tempo- 
ral authority as Prince of the Papal States, nut de jure divine^ but by 
the will of the people. The temporal authority, according to Jiellarmine, 
resides with the people. The people may confide it Sometimes to on^^ 
sometimes to democracy, ahvays retaining the* power of alteiing the form 
of government, and committing it to new hands. The doctrines of the 
Pufial supremacy, carried to its highest point, and of the tem[»oral so- 
vereignty of the people, are Ideiided into one system. The deposit.oa 
of the Pontiff, therefore, does not, in the slightest degree, collide with 
his eeclesiastical pretensions. Nor have the Romans, in deposing him 
and substituting a repuldie, offended against the principles of the strait- 
est sect of their religion. They may still venerate him ns universal 
patriarch. They have only re.suined a jurisdiction which for ii time 
they chose to intrust to the Pontiff, hut which they always retained 
* the moral right to resume. 

As little do wc consider the Roman revolurjnn fatal or even prcjfidi- 
cial to the temporal power of the Pontiff, understood in iis largest aud 
most importiiut sig.iificance. Tiie temporal power of the Pope is au 
ambiguous phrase. Sometimes it denotes Ids secular snviwpignty over 
the Ibipal territories: sometimes that lordship over all the kiiigdoiiisof 
the world wliich, it is pretended, was conferred upon St. Peter and his 
^successors. Understood in the first of these senses, the temporal 
power of Pope Pins lias lieeii subverted by the Republic. Understood 
in the second, we see no reason why it may not coexist with the wildcat 
de mot racy. 

The secular claims of the Popedom are thus stated by Bellarndnc: 
**Potirifex, ut Poutifex, etsi non liabetiilhim iner^ teniporuleni pntc.stntcin, 
tnineii babet, in ordiiie ad iioiiuin spirituale, suniiimm potestutem dis- 
ponendi de temporHlibus rebus ouiuium Cbristianorum.” By a well- 
known similitude he eompares the secular power to the body^ and the 
spiritual to the soul of mini, attributing to the Cbiirch a duininioii over 
the State similar to timt whteli the soiil exercises over the body. The 
Pope has no diredt seculiir power In the countries of his obedieuce, but 
he has jJhvereign pd\#r inairectly for the purposes of spiritual good. 
This dts^etioii is indeed wholly worthless as a restriction, for lie alora 
is to judge when circumstances warrant the assumption of this super^ 
civil dictatorship. The Pontiff has no direct power to make or repeal 
laws ill temporals; but if n law were required for the spiritual goodi and 
if the Secular lej^islature refused tirpromulgate it, the Popt^^mighf., tbea 
iflgbtfully enact it. In a similar way he may annul Impious lawlu Ha 
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Das, no ft^er to dethrone or to invest with ro^nUy, yrt, ns su- 

prer^^ spirituiil rtftcr, he may io both whenever he sees it uoed%i for' the 
safely of the {^ouls over whom tie presides as u^ivcrfbl bishop. 

\ye reg^ard the Roman ^volution simply as a political movement. 
There is uvf el<»i»#nt of religions opposition to the usiir pations and un- 
fonuded ojaiins of the Ponfiir us Universal Risliop, such ns we trace in 
£)rmcr struggles aj^ainst the Papal power. The lon{;;;>contiiuied ojipo- 
sltion t/ iheEtiip'Mors was direfted against the claims of l]»e Koman 
ahop^ When Rotiface the Eighth was deposed by Philip the Fair, and 
Ills agents the Colotinas, the gnaind of qiilli rel was the Poj;)c’s intolei ahla 
cAnssr-iption of sovereignty, as Bishop of Rome, in civil as well as rc- 
rlesiastical matters. 'J|ic present revolt of the Romans is merely nn* 
tagoniistic to tiic polit y of the Papal ministry. It docs not eollido 
against one point ot the Poafificat pretensions. It has no more teude.i- 
cy io dethrone Pope Pius IX. from his ecelesiastical headship, tha;j^tho 
nggre.-'Sions of Napoleon upon the territories and the l.ht rty of Pins 
VI I., a^^'H-ssions which seemed hot to sirengthen tlie bonds of the Pa* 
pacy thro'ighont the whole t-f tlie Koairiti olicilience. 

The expectation, tlico, tliat the ;iauhles of Italy will break the fet- 
ters of the Papal tyriinny, and reduce the Bishop of Home within his 
primitive liiuit"', seems to ns, mc regret to say, unfouiitled, 'Phe Pa- 
pacy has outlived many a deadlier shock. It ilourished with fredi vi- 
gour after its long secession to Avignon, nor can wc read its epitaph in 
its relegation to (laeta. It allied itself intimately with imperial, it may 
ns easily connect itself with repaid ieaii authority. Known to the All- 
wise alone are the fiitiifli fortunes of this Oiystorloiis power : She saw 
the comincneemeut of all tlie governments, and of all the ecclcsiasieal 
estahlisliineiits tliat now exist in the world, and wc feel no asiuiraiieo 
that she is not destined to see the end of them all. She may still exist 
io iiiidiiniuishcd vigour when. some, traveller from New Zealand shall, 
in tliB mhL-*t of a vast siditade, tak.* his stand On a broken arch of Lou- 
doti Bridge, Io sketch the n 'i ^ of '6:, Pciurs,** 

Let ns not, therefore, boast ourselves us he that p-itteth off his har- 
ness. The diattle with Uutiiish usurpation is nut yet over. Tiie strug- 
gle whicu our forefathers maintained must still he Ciirried on upon other 
and, it may be, harder fields. The Popedom of repuhlicaiiism may ho 
its most powerful develojirnent. A new vitality may be derived from tlio* 
terrilde eiiergrc.s of demoevacy. The revolution may be succpeded by n 
reaction. Again, as many think, doomed to death, tlv^ ** milk-whits 
hind may be fated not to The Papacy cun easily adapt its Pruteuii 

form to the young creations of revolutjoai/.ed Europe. 

“As the Idstory of tlie world has varied," says Professor Ranke, *‘n3 
one nation or another has gat: ed the a.srendcncy, as the fabric of so 'iiil 
life has been clisturhed, so also has the Papal power hueii nllhcttMl ; iti 
maxims, its objects, its pretensions, have undergone essential changej. 
If we cast a glance at the long catalogue of tiunies so freipieiitly re^ieati’d 
through^HfiC^^^e^ve ages, from Pius 1. in the second century, to our co.i- 
temporalis Pnis Vi i. find Vlif. ill the nineteenth, Ve receive an i.ti- 
premon of uninterrupted stability.* But the Popes of diifeieu? periods 
are ia £iCt distinguished hy difTereiiccs as strongly mark ul nS tlj^se exist- 
ing Uetwreo the vat ions ciyuust.es of a hiiigduiu."WrL7f Eeduiastical 
jQumh J<$nmry 1 , 1849 . * 





